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SAMUEL  CROMPTON* 

'T'HE  spinning-mMle,  invented  by  Samuel  Crompton,  has 
-*-  more  than  any  single  machine  contributed  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  though 
the  inventor  himself  profited  little  by  the  successful  inge- 
nuity and  labour  which  helped  to  enrich  his  county  and  his 
country.  Indeed,  of  the  three  men — Hargreaves,  Ark- 
wright,  and  Crompton — who  may  be  grouped  together  as 
the  originators  of  modem  cotton-spinning,  Arkwright  alone 
accumulated  wealth,  and  this  because  in  business  faculty 
he  was  greatly  the  superior  of  his  two  contemporaries. 
The  operations  of  the  founder  of  the  factory  system  were, 
it  is  true,  far  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  inventors  of 
the  jenny  and  the  mule.     But  if  the  sphere  of  Arkwrighfs 

"  Gilbert  J.  French,  The  Lift  and  Timis  ef  Samiu!  Cromf^on, 
Imienlor  of  Ihe  Spinning-Maehint  called  Tht  Mule,  wUk  an  Appeadix 
»f  original diKumenls,  second  edilion  (Manchesler  and  London,  i860). 
A  Briif  Mtmeir  of  Samuel  Crompton,  by  John  Kennedy,  Esq.,  in 
Mtmsirs  of  the  Lilerary  and  PhUosopkUal  So<iity  of  Mambislcr,  second 
Miies,  vol.  ».  (London,  1831).  Bennet  Woodcroft,  Brief  Bingraphia 
^  Imien/ors  of  Maihirui  for  the  ManufatlMrt  of  Textile  Fabric! 
(London,  1863),  §  Crompton,  &c.,  &c 
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efforts  and  achievements  had  been  much  narrower  than  it 
was — if  he  had  been  simply,  like  Hargreaves  or  Crompton, 
the  inventor  of  an  isolated  machine,  he  would  assuredly 
have  made  out  of  it  much  more  for  himself  than  these  two 
men  made  for  themselves  out  of  the  jenny  and  the  mule. 
By  nature  and  by  training  Arkwright  was  as  fitted  as 
Crompton  seems  to  have  been  unfitted  for  the  battle  of 
industrial  life.  Invention  has  been  called  the  poetry  of 
labour ;  and  certainly  inventors  or  projectors  are,  as  little 
as  poets,  all  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Stalwart,  shrewd,  and 
hearty  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not  differ  more  from  the  melan- 
cholic and  morbid  Cowper  than  the  burly,  resolute,  and 
not  over  -  scrupulous  Arkwright  from  the  shrinking  and 
sensitive  Crompton,  whose  rather  sad  story  now  falls  to 
be  told. 

The  only  son  of  a  small  farmer  at  Firwood,  near  Bolton, 
Samuel  Crompton  was  bom  there  on  the  3d  of  December 
1753.  His  parents  combined — as  was  then  common — 
petty  manufacturing  with  their  petty  agriculture.  In  the 
intervals  of  farm  and  dairy  labour  they  carded,  span,  and 
wove,  finding  a  market  for  their  wares  in  Bolton,  a  town 
long  previously  famous  for  its  fustians  and  other  heavy 
fabrics.  When  Crompton  was  bom,  the  population  of 
Bolton  was  probably  much  less  than  the  5000  which  it 
became  twenty  years  later.  The  town  was  still  called 
Bolton-in-the-Moors,  from  the  marshy  waste  which  sur- 
rounded it,  and  most  of  which,  thanks  partly  to  Crompton 
himself,  is  now  covered  with  houses  and  mills.  Writing  or 
publishing  in  1795,  ^^'  Aikin  says,  that  "in  the  memory 
of  some  persons  now  living,  not  more  than  one  cow  used 
to  be  killed  weekly  in  Bolton ;  or,  if  two,  the  unsold  beef 
used  to  be  sent  to  Bury  market,"  ^  a  fact  which  indicates 
the  poverty  as  well  as  scantiness  of  the  population.     In 

*  Country  Routtd  Manchestety  p.  261. 
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1773  Great  and  Little  Bolton  contained  only  5,339  inhabi- 
tants; a  hundred  yeais  afterwards  the  population  of  the 
parliamentary  bm^h  of  Bolton  vas  more  than  93,000,  an 
increase  to  which  the  success  of  Crompton's  mule  has 
lai^gely  contributed.  In  the  production  of  its  fustians  and 
ao  forth,  which  at  the  time  of  Crompton's  birth  were  the 
staple  commodities  of  the  place,  Bolton  was  greatly  de- 
pendent on  the  North  of  Ireland.  Thence  was  brought 
the  linen  yam  for  the  warps,  which,  before  Arkwright's 
rollers  came  into  use,  the  cotton-spinning  resources  of  the 
North  of  England  could  not  supply  of  proper  strength. 
Once  a  week  there  was  a  market  for  unbleached  goods, 
the  products  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  It  was 
attended  by  buyers  from  Manchester  and  London;  and  the 
rural  quota  of  the  wares  which  they  came  in  search  of— 
"fustians,  herring-bones,  cross-overs,  quiltings,  dimities, 
and  other  goods — were  carried  to  market  by  the  small 
manuiacturers  (who  were  for  the  most  part  equally  small 
farmers),  in  wallets  balanced  over  one  shoulder,  while  on 
the  other  arm  was  often  hung  a  basket  of  fresh  butter,"  • — a 
primitive  conjunction  of  the  products  of  the  dairy  and  the 
loom. 

Crompton's  progenitors  had  seemingly  been  better  off 
than  were  his  parents.  His  birthplace,  Firwood  farm, 
once  belonged  to  the  Crompton  family,  but  was  mortgaged 
by  his  grandfather,  and  sold  by  his  &ther,  who  remained 
on  it  merely  as  a  tenant  Crompton's  parents  were  honest, 
hard-working,  and  strictly  religious  people.  The  construc- 
tiveness  inherited  by  Samuel,  and  turned  to  account  in  the 
invention  of  the  spinning-mule,  was  applied  by  his  father 
for  the  benefit   of  the   church   (now  All   Saints,   Little 

'  French,  p.  7.  Ste  xa  Pint  Strut,  p.  373-S.  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Frendi's  ioterestii^  detcription  of  Bollon,  its  ispects  and  its  trade,  at 
the  time  of  Ciomploo's  biith. 
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Bolton),  which  he  attended.  The  elder  Crompton  was 
fond  of  music,  a  taste  also  inherited  by  his  son ;  and  when 
his  day's  work  was  over,  he  helped  to  erect  the  organ 
gallery,  even  beginning  to  build  an  organ,  unfinished  at 
his  death.  He  died  when  Samuel  was  a  boy  of  five,  and 
there  were  also  two  daughters,  of  whom  little  more  than 
that  they  existed  is  recorded.  One  removal  of  the  Crompton 
family  from  Firwood  farm  to  a  cottage  in  the  same  town- 
ship had  taken  place  soon  after  Samuel's  birth,  and  just 
before  the  death  of  the  father  there  was  another  to  a  portion 
of  a  neighbouring  and  ancient  mansion,  known  from  its 
situation  as  Hall-in-the-Wood.  The  landlord  of  the  Cromp- 
lons,  the  purchaser  of  Firwood,  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
owner  of  Hall-i'-th'- Wood  (as  it  was  called  in  the  vernacular), 
which  was  otherwise  untenanted.  The  couple,  whom,  as 
deserving  people,  he  may  have  wished  to  assist,  would  look 
after  it  They  were  probably  falling  rather  than  rising  in 
the  world,  and  perhaps  the  offer  of  a  domicile  at  a  lower 
rent  led  them  cheerfully  to  exchange  a  little  home  of  their 
own  for  the  part-ocqupancy  and  custodianship  of  Hall-in- 
the-Wood.  Since  it  became  famous  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  mule  it  has  had  many  visitors,  and  one  of  them  thus 
records  what  were  its  aspects,  internal  and  external,  nearly 
a  century  after  the  Crompton  family  first  made  it  their 
home : — 

"An  interesting  specimen  of  the  old  rural  mansion  before  Lanca- 
shire had  become  manufacturing — it  is  Elizabethan  in  style,  small 
compared  with  modem  mansions,  but  commodious  and  snug»  and 
shows  the  advancing  wealth  of  the  owners  of  the  successive  additions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  its  accommodation  :  first, 
the  roomy  kitchen  or  hall,  with  sleeping  apartments  above,  lit  by 
latticed  windows ;  then  the  addition  of  a  dining-hall  and  drawing-room, 
with  their  large  oriel  windows  of  stained  glass.  The  situation  is  very 
fine,  on  a  plateau  once  covered  with  timber,  from  which  it  derived  its 
name.  The  little  river  Eagley,  a  tributary  of  the  Irwell,  runs  deep  in 
the  valley  beneath,  the  high  land  descending  precipitously  in  some 
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places  almost  to  the  bmlts  of  the  stream.  Even  at  this  day,  in  spite 
of  the  long  chimneys  within  sight,  and  the  sky  dimmed  by  smoke,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hall- in -the- Wood  exhibits  one  of  (he  best  specimens 
of  South  Lancashire  scenery."  ' 

Here,  with  her  little  son  and  her  two  daughters,  the  widow 
Crompton  abode  after  her  husband's  death,  farming  and 
manufacturing  as  before.  Her  dairy  produced  butter  which 
was  considered  excellent,  and  the  bees  in  the  old-fashioned 
garden  of  the  Hall  supphed  her  with  marketable  honey. 
She  was  a  superior  woman,  and  of  a  superiority  so  appreci- 
ated, that,  even  in  those  days  of  the  subjection  of  the  seit,  she 
was  appointed  overseer  of  the  poor  of  her  township.  Dame 
Crompton  seems  to  have  been  in  one  respect  well  qualified 
for  the  office.  She  was  of  a  somewhat  vigorous  disposition, 
loving  her  son  indeed,  but  all  the  more  on  that  account 
not  sparing  the  rod,  and  chastising  him  betimes.  One 
fancies  that  this  sort  of  training  must  have  aggravated  any- 
thing that  was  morbid  iti  a  naturally  shy  atid  sensitive  boy. 
His  mother  sent  him,  however,  to  a  good  day-school  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  he  made  fair  progress  in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry,  taking  kindly  to  such  studies. 
Playmates  or  companions  he  seems  to  have  had  none.  Of 
the  sisters  nothing  is  said,  and  besides  mother  and  son, 
the  only  inmate  of  their  section  of  the  quaint  mansion  of 
whom  mention  is  made  was  a  lame  old  uncle  on  the  father's 
side,  so  much  of  a  cripple  that  he  never  left  his  one  room, 
where  he  oscillated  between  his  bed  and  his  loom.  Uncle 
Alexander  was  religious,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  but 
church-going  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
he  contrived  to  compensate  himself  for  the  deprivation : — 

"  On  each  succeeding  Sunday,  when  all  the  res!  of  the  family  had 
gone  to  morning  service  at  All  Saints,  Uncle   Alexander  sat  in  his 

'  Quarterly  Review  {(at  January  i860),  No.  213,  §  Coltm-Sfimiing 
Matkitui  and  thiir  liainterj '^■j  Mr.  Samuel  Smilesj,  p.  66. 
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solitary  room  listening  for  the  first  sound  of  the  bells  of  Bolton  parish 
church.  Before  they  ceased  ringing,  he  took  off  his  ordinary  working-day 
coat,  and  put  on  that  which  was  reserved  for  Sundays.  This  done,  he 
slowly  read  to  himself  the  whole  of  the  Morning  Service  and  a  sermon, 
concluding  about  the  same  time  that  the  dismissal  bells  commenced 
ringing,  when  his  Sunday-coat  was  carefully  put  aside,  to  be  resumed 
again,  however,  when  the  bells  took  up  their  burthen  for  the  evening 
service,  which  he  read  through  with  the  same  solemnity."  * 

From  early  childhood,  in  all  likelihood,  Crompton  was 
accustomed  to  help  his  hard-working  mother  in  her 
humble  manufacturing  operations,  and  "  probably  his  little 
legs  became  accustomed  to  the  loom  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  long  enough  to  touch  the  treddles."  School  itself 
may  not  have  released  him  from  his  home  labours,  and  as 
he  grew  up,  his  mother  kept  him  dose  to  his  work,  in- 
sisting, like  a  wicked  fairy  tormenting  a  captive  princess^ 
that  he  should  do  a  certain  stint  every  day,  at  the  risk,  in 
case  of  neglect,  of  a  terrible  scolding,  or  worse.  He  was  a 
boy  of  fourteen  when  Hargreaves,  by  1767,  as  has  been 
told  elsewhere,*  so  far  perfected  the  spinning-jenny  that  a 
child  could  work  with  it  eight  spindles  at  once.  Two  years 
later  the  jenny  was  pretty  generally  used  in  Lancashire; 
and  Crompton,  ctiat  16,  **span  on  one  of  these  machines 
with  eight  spindles  the  yam  which  he  afterwards  wove  into 
quilting,  and  thus  was  he  occupied  for  the  five  following 
years."  The  spinning-jenny  which  Crompton  used  was 
perhaps  a  poor  one,  or  there  may  have  been  inherent  im- 
perfections in  the  machine  itself.  In  any  case,  much  of 
his  time  was  passed  painfully  in  "  mending  the  ever-breaking 
ends  of  his  miserable  yarn,"  to  get  through  the  day's  ap- 
pointed task  and  escape  the  maternal  reproaches.  It  was 
a  drudging,  cheerless,  lonesome  life  for  the  poor  lad,  and 
no  wonder  he  grew  up  an  unsocial  and  irritable  young  man. 
His  one  solace  was  derived  from  his  inherited  love  of 

*  French,  p.  24.  •  First  Series^  p.  324. 
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music  The  son  of  the  amateur  organ-builder  made  him- 
self a  fiddle,  the  first  little  achievement  of  the  mechanical 
genius  implanted  in  him,  and  destined  to  find  before  long 
a  very  different  development : — 

"He  soon  scraped  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  fiddle, 
which  became  to  him  truly  a  bosom  friend,  proving  in  after-life  the 
solace  of  many  a  solitary  hour,  and  a  source  of  consolation  after  many 
a  bitter  disappointment.  With  this  musical  friend  he,  on  winter  nights, 
practised  the  homely  tunes  of  the  time  by  the  dim  light  of  his  mother's 
kitchen  fire  or  thrifty  lamp ;  and  in  many  a  summer  twilight  he  wan- 
dered contemplatively  among  the  green  lanes  or  by  the  margin  of  the 
pleasant  brook  that  swept  round  her  romantic  old  residence."  ^ 

This  construction  of  a  fiddle  that  could  be  played  on 
betokens  considerable  handiness  in  a  youth  who  had  no 
practical  acquaintance  with  any  but  his  own  monotonous 
craft,  and  it  perhaps  aided  in  awakening  his  dormant 
mechanical  powers.  He  had  spun  for  five  years  on  one  of 
Hargreaves'  spinning-jennies,  when  some  dim  conception 
of  the  mule  floated  into  his  brain,  as  day  after  day  he 
felt  more  and  more  keenly  the  imperfections  of  the  new 
machine — imperfections  very  palpable  and  very  grievous, 
whatever  its  superiority  to  the  old  one-thread  spinning- 
wheel,  which  it  was  rapidly  displacing.  Besides  craving  for 
a  machine  that  would  turn  out  yarn  less  brittle  than  that 
which  was  "  ever  breaking  "  as  it  came  from  the  jenny,  he 
was  probably  stimulated  by  the  demand  for  a  finer  kind  of 
yam  than  any  that  could  be  then  produced  effectively  in 
England.  In  the  muslin  trade,  the  fabrics  of  India  all 
but  monopolised  the  market  The  Act  of  1721,  which 
made  penal  the  importation  or  use  of  Indian  calicoes,  plain 
or  printed,  did  not  prohibit  muslins,  and  those  of  India 
defied  English  competition.  English  calicoes,  for  which 
Arkwright's  rollers  furnished  the  warp,  and  the  spinning- 

*  French,  p.  23. 
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jenny  of  Hargreaves  the  weft,  were  being  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  when,  we  are  told,  "  the  manufacture  of 
the  still  more  delicate  and  beautiful  muslin  was  attempted 
both  in  Lancashire  and  at  Glasgow  with  weft  spun  by  the 
jenny."  But,  it  is  added,  "  the  attempt  failed  owing  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  yariL  Even  with  Indian  weft,  muslins 
could  not  be  made  to  compete  with  those  of  the  EasL"  • 
Nay,  according  to  Crompton's  latest  biographer,  in  Bolton 
itself,  for  three  years  before  he  began  to  work  at  his 
tnachine,  muslins  had  been  woven,  "  but  either  from  hand- 
spun  material  or  from  the  fine  yam.  occasionally  imported 
from  the  East  Indies."  The  hand-spun  yam  was  trouble- 
some to  produce ;  the  East  Indian  was  costly ;  so  here 
would  be  stimulus  given  at  his  own  door,  as  it  were,  to  the 
young  inventor.  Crompton's  mule  was  to  enable  the 
English  spinner  to  produce  a  yam  out  of  which  the  most 
delicate  muslin  could  be  woven,  not  only  to  compete  with, 
but  to  supersede,  the  airiest  fabrics  of  the  East. 

Five  long  years,  from  his  twenty-second  to  his  twenty- 
seventh,  Crompton  brooded  over,  experimented  on,  and 
worked  at  his  nascent  machine.  In  his  moments  of 
greatest  hope,  however,  he  did  not  dream  of  a  patent  and 
a  fortune,  but  thought  only  of  turning  out  for  his  own  loom, 
and  with  greater  ease,  a  finer  and  more  valuable  yarn  than 
that  which  he  and  his  fellow- crafts  men  had  painfully  and 
laboriously  educed  from  the  jenny.  The  machine,  if  it 
proved  effective,  was  to  be  kept  a  close  secret,  and  thus 
the  already  solitary  and  uncompanionable  young  man 
probably  became  less  disposed  than  ever  for  society.  His 
tools  were  few  and  scanty — those  used  by  his  father  in 
building  the  unfinished  organ,  and  notably  a  clasp-knife  of 
his  own,  which  did  him  yeoman's  service.  Some  others  he 
bought  with  what  money  he  could  spare  from  his  slender 
'  Baines,  Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  334. 
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earnings :  partly  to  increase  these,  partly  to  gratify  his 
taste  for  music,  he  fiddled  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Bolton 
Theatre  during  its  period  of  intermittent  opening,  for  the 
sum  of  eighteenpence  a  night  Of  such  poor  tools  as  he 
possessed  and  acquired,  moreover,  he  had  to  teach  himself 
the  use,  since  to  ask  for  aid  or  instruction  from  the  more 
skilful  might  have  been  to  betray  his  secret  "  It  is  known, 
however,  that  he  frequently  visited  a  small  wayside  smithy 
in  the  township,  where,  we  are  informed,  he  *  used  to  file  his 
bits  of  things.' "  Both  to  maintain  due  secrecy,  and  because 
his  labour  for  his  daily  bread  left  him  little  leisure,  he 
worked  constantly  at  his  machine  during  the  night : — 

"Indeed,  this  it  was  which  first  called  the  attention  of  his  family  and 
neighbours  to  his  proceedings.  Strange  and  unaccountable  sounds 
were  heard  in  the  old  Hall  at  most  untimely  hours ;  lights  were  seen 
in  unusual  places ;  and  a  rumour  became  current  that  the  place  was 
haunted.  Samuel,  however,  was  soon  discovered  to  be  himself  the 
embodied  spirit  {of  irwention\  which  had  caused  much  fear  and  trouble 
to  his  family.  Even  when  relieved  from  the  alarm  of  a  ghost,  they  yet 
found  that  they  had  among  them  a  conjuror  I  for  such  was  the  term 
applied  in  contempt  to  inventors  in  those  days,  and  indeed  for  a  long 
time  afterwards."  * 

Something  worse  than  the  contempt  and  gibes  of  ignorant 
neighbours  threatened  the  young  inventor  just  as  the  long 
term  of  his  patient  experimenting  approached  a  close.  He 
had  begun  to  work  on  his  machine  in  1774;  five  years 
more — the  five  years  of  his  unremitting  and  solitary  toil — 
bring  us  to  1779,  the  date  of  that  uprising  and  outbreak  of 
the  Lancashire  working  classes  against  machinery,  especially 
the  spinning-jenny,  which  has  been  already  described 
elsewhere.*  The  fury  of  the  machine-breakers  was  scarcely 
anywhere  more  destructive  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bolton.  The  rumours  that  Crompton  was  inventing  more 
of  the  machinery  on  which  the   mob   was  wreaking  its 

^  French,  p.  37-8.  *  First  Series,  p.  423-7. 
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vengeance  might  easily  have  procured  him  a  visit  from  the 
rioters ;  and,  as  recorded  in  the  following  passage,  they 
were  once  seen  and  heard,  busy  at  their  work  of  demolition^ 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hall-in-the-Wood  : — 

"  Crompton  was  well  aware  that  his  infant  invention  would  be  still 
more  obnoxious  to  the  rioters  than  Hargreaves'  jenny,  and  appears  to 
have  taken  careful  measures  for  its  protection  or  concealment  should 
they  have  paid  a  domiciliary  visit  to  the  Hall-in-the-Wood.  The 
ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  he  worked  is  cut  through,  as  weU  as  a 
corresponding  part  of  the  clay-floor  of  the  room  above,  the  aperture 
being  covered  by  replacing  the  part  cut  away.  This  opening  was 
recently  detected  by  two  visitors,  who  were  investigating  the  m)rsteries 
of  the  old  mansion ;  but  they  could  not  imagine  any  use  for  a  secret 
trap-door  until,  on  pointing  it  out  to  Mr.  Bromiley,  the  present  tenant, 
he  recalled  to  his  memory  a  conversation  he  had  with  Samuel 
Crompton  during  one  of  hb  latest  visits  to  the  Hall  many  years  ago. 
Mr.  Crompton  informed  Mr.  Bromiley,  that  once,  when  he  was  at 
work  on  the  mule,  he  heard  the  rioters  shouting  at  the  destruction  of  a 
building  at  '  Folds '  (an  adjoining  hamlet),  where  there  was  a  carding- 
engine.^  Fearing  that  they  would  come  to  the  HaU-in-the-Wood  and 
destroy  his  mule,  he  took  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  into  a  skip  which  he 
hoisted  through  the  ceiling  into  the  attic  by  the  trap-door,  which  had, 
doubtless,  been  prepared  in  anticipation  of  such  a  visit,  and  now  offers 
a  curious  evidence  of  the  insecurity  of  manufacturing  inventions  in  their 
early  infancy.  The  various  parts  were  concealed  in  a  lofl  or  garret  near 
the  clock,  and  there  they  remained  hid  for  many  weeks  ere  he  dared 
to  put  them  together  again.  But  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
Hall-in-the-Wood  wheel  was  completed,  and  the  yam  spun  upon  it 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  muslins  of  an  extremely  fine  and  delicate 
texture." 

Yes,  success  had  at  last  crowned  the  persistently  and 

^  This  statement  is  curiously  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Josiah 
Wedgewood's  contemporary  and  epistolary  chronicle  of  the  doings  of 
these  rioters: — "By  a  letter  from  Bolton,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "I 
learned  that  the  mob  entered  that  place  on  Tuesday,  5th  October 
1779.  .  .  .  They  next  proceeded  to  Mr,  Kay  of  The  Folds  and  de- 
stroyed his  machine  and  waterwheel,  and  then  went  to  work  with  the 
lesser  machines  ' — spinning-jennies — "all  above  so  many  spindles." 
See  First  Series^  p.  426. 

•  French,  p.  54-7. 
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perseveringly  tentative  labours,  prosecuted  in  silence  and 
secrecy,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  with  the  rudest 
tools,  by  the  inexperienced,  unassisted,  the  solitary  and 
indigent  young  inventor,  during  five  long  years,  spent  in 
what  Crompton  afterwards  described  as  ''a  continual 
endeavour  to  realise  a  more  perfect  principle  of  spinning. 
Though  often  baffled,"  he  adds,  "  I  as  often  renewed  the 
attempt,  and  at  length  succeeded  to  my  utmost  desire,  at  the 
expense  of  every  shilling  I  had  in  the  world/'  ^  The  result 
was  the  machine  called  at  first,  from  its  birthplace,  the 
"  Hall-in-the-Wood  wheel,"  or  sometimes,  from  the  fine 
quality  of  the  yam  spun  on  it,  the  "  muslin  wheel,"  but  ulti- 
mately and  now  known  as  the  *'  mule,"  from  its  combination 
of  the  principle  of  Arkwright's  rollers  with  that  of  Har- 
greaves'  spinning-jenny.  After  chronicling  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  results  of  these  last  two  famous  inventions,  the 
historian  of  the  cotton  manufacture  proceeds  thus  to 
describe  the  mule  : — 

"  During  the  period  that  has  now  passed  under  review,  Hargreaves 
and  Arkwright  had  established  the  cotton  manufacture  by  their  spinning 
machines ;  but  those  machines  were  not  adapted  for  the  finer  qualities 
of  yam.  The  water-frame  spun  twist  for  warps,  but  it  could  not  be 
advantageously  used  for  the  finer  qualities,  as  thread  of  great  tenuity 
has  not  strength  to  bear  the  pull  of  the  rollers  when  winding  itself  on 
the  bobbins.  This  defect  in  the  spinning  machinery  was  remedied  by 
the  inventor  of  another  machine,  called  the  mule,  or  the  mule  jenny^ 
from  its  containing  the  principles  of  Arkwright's  water-firame  and 
Hargreaves'  jenny.  like  the  former,  it  has  a  system  of  rollers,  to 
reduce  the  roving ;  and,  like  the  latter,  it  has  spindles  without  bobbins 
to  give  the  twist,  and  the  thread  is  stretched  and  spun  at  the  same  time 
by  the  spindles,  after  the  rollers  have  ceased  to  give  out  the  rove.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  mule  is,  that  the  spindles,  instead  of  being 
stationary,  as  in  both  the  other  machines,  are  placed  on  a  movable 
carriage,  which  is  wheeled  out  to  the  distance  of  fifty- four  or  fifly-six 
inches  from  the  roller-beam,  in  order  to  stretch  and  twist  the  thread,  and 
wheeled  in  again  to  wind  it  on  the  spindles.     In  the  jenny,  the  clasp, 

*  French,  p.  37, 
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which  held  the  rovings,  was  drawn  back  by  the  haniJ  from  the 
spindles;  in  the  mule,  on  ihe  coniraiy,  the  spindles  recede  froro  Ibe 
clasp,  or  from  tbe  roller-beam  which  acts  as  a  clasp.  The  rollers  of 
the  mule  draw  out  ihc  roving  much  less  than  those  of  Ihe  water- 
fiame ;  and  they  act  like  the  clasp  of  the  jenny,  by  stopping  and 
holding  fast  the  rove  alter  a  certain  quantity  has  been  given  out, 
whilst  the  spindles  continue  to  recede  for  a  short  distance  farther  ;  so 
that  the  draught  on  the  thread  is  in  part  made  by  the  receding  of  the 
spindles,  lly  this  arrangemenl,  comprising  the  advantages  both  of  the 
rollers  and  the  spindles,  the  thread  is  stretched  more  gently  and 
equably,  and  a  much  finer  quality  of  jam  can  therefore  be  pro- 
Was  the  first  rude  conception  of  the  rollers  in  the  Hall- 
in-the-Wood  machine  borrowed  from  those  of  Arkwright  ? 
is  a  question  that  naturally  arises.  In  1772,  two  years 
before  Crompton  began  his  experiments,  Arkwright's  rollers 
were  hard  at  work  in  the  Cromford  mill,  and  turning  out 
cotton  yam  fit  to  be  woven  into  hose.  At  first  sight,  it 
would  therefore  seem  as  if  Crompton's  rollers  roust  have 
been  suggested  by  Arkwright  But  the  weight  of  such 
evidence  as  there  is,  consisting  partly  of  Crompton's  own 
testimony,  or  reported  testimony,  tends  decidedly  the  other 
way.  On  this  point,  his  earliest  biographer,  who  knew  him 
personally  and  intimately,  and  who  was  himself  a  practical 
cotton-spinner,  speaks  thus  explicitly : — 

"Mr.  Crompton's  Gisl  suggestion  was  to  introduce  a  single  pair  of 
tollers,  vit,  a  top  and  a  bottom,  which  he  expected  would  elongate  Ihe 
rove  by  pressure,  like  the  process  by  which  mclals  are  drawn  out,  and 
which  he  observed  in  the  wire-drawing  for  reeds  used  in  the  loom. 
In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  afterwards  adopted  a  second  pair  of 
rollers,  the  latter  pair  revolving  at  a  slower  speed  than  the  former  ;  and 
thus  producing  a  draught  of  one  inch  to  three  or  four.  These  rollers 
were  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a  wooden  shaft  with  differen|.$iied 
pullies,  which  communicated  with  the  roller  by  a  band.  This  was 
certainly  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  modification  of  Mr.  Arkwright's 
loller-beam  ;  but  hi  open  stated  to  mi,  that  vihtn  ht  conslrucltd  Mt 


'  Baines,  Collett  Alanujachtrt,  p.  197-8. 
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matkint,  he  kitew  nMhmg  if  Mr.  Arkmigitt  dtumrtry.  Indeed,  we 
may  infer  that  he  had  not,  othenvise  he  would  not  have  gone  thus 
mdely  10  work ;  and,  indeed,  the  small  quantity  of  metals  which  he 
employed,  proves  that  he  could  not  have  been  acquainted  wilh  Mr. 
Arkwright's  nipenor  rollers  and  fixtures  in  iron,  and  their  connection 
by  clockwork.  Even  the  rollets  were  made  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  a  piece  of  sheepskin,  having  an  axis  of  iron  with  a  little  square 
end,  on  which  the  puUies  were  fixed.  Mr.  Cromplon's  rollers  were 
mipported  upon  wooden  cheeks  or  stands.  Ills  tops  were  constructed 
much  in  the  same  way,  wilh  something  like  a  mousetrap  string  lo  keep 
the  rollers  in  contact.  His  lirst  machine  contained  only  about  twenty 
or  thirty  spindles.  He  linally  put  dents  of  btass-reed  wire  into  his 
tinder  rollera,  and  thus  obtained  a  fluted  roller.  But  the  greal  and 
important  invention  of  Crompton  was  his  spindle -carnage,  and  the 
piincipie  of  the  thread  having  no  strain  upon  it  until  it  was  completed. 
The  carriage  with  the  spindles  could,  by  the  movemeni  of  the  hand 
and  knee,  recede  just  as  the  rollers  delivered  out  the  elongated  thread 
in  a  soR  state,  so  that  il  would  allow  of  a  considerable  stretch  before 
the  thread  had  to  encounter  the  stress  of  winding  on  the  spindle.  This 
was  the  comer-atone  of  the  merits  o(  his  ir 


Or,  as  in  a  much  more  recent  sketch  of  Croniptoti,  a 
living  expert  puts  it :  "  In  this  machine  was  accomplished 
for  the  first  time  the  action  of  the  spinner's  left  arm  anil 
finger  and  thumb,  which  consisted  in  holding  and  elongat- 
ing the  sliver  as  the  spindle  was  twisting  it  into  yam."  * 

Confident,  justly  confident,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  solv- 
ing his  problem,  and  believing  a  comfortable  future  to  be 
in  store  for  him,  Crompton  (aiat  27)  took  unto  himself  a 
wife.  "She  was  a  very  handsome,  dark-haired  woman,  of 
middle  size  and  erect  carriage,"  while  Crompton  himself  is 
described  as,  in  his  prime,  "a  singularly  handsome  and 
prepossessing  man ;  all  his  limbs,  and  particularly  his 
hands,"  it  is  added,  "were  elegantly  formed,  and  possessed 
great  muscular  power."  The  new  Mrs.  Crompton  was 
welt  connected  withal,  being  the  daughter  of  a  quondam 

'  Kennedy's  Briif  Mtntoir  of  Cromflon,  quoted  by  Baines,  Ceilan 
Mannfatlurt,  p.  aoi,  '  Woodcroft,  p.  13. 
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West  India  merchant,  "  a  Mr.  Pimlott,  who  resided  at  New 
Heys  Hall,  near  Warrington."  But  her  father  had,  like 
Dogberry,  had  losses,  and  she  migrated  from  Warrington  to 
Turton  near  Bolton,  because  there  **  ample  and  profitable 
employment  could  be  obtained  by  spinning  on  Hargreaves* 
jenny."  A  genuine  spinster,  "  in  this  art  she  was  particu- 
larly expert,  a  circumstance  which  is  said  to  have  first 
attracted  young  Crompton's  attention  to  her,"  ^  and  which 
made  her  emphatically  a  help-meet  for  him.  They  were 
married  in  the  February  of  1780,  and  set  up  house  in  a 
cottage  attached  to  Hall-in-the-Wood,  where  Crompton 
continued  to  occupy  a  room  or  two  for  the  purposes  of  his 
handicraft.  The  young  couple  worked  together  in  secrecy 
at  the  mule.  Rude  and  imperfect  as  was  its  first,  compared 
with  its  later  and  latest  forms,  it  turned  out  then  yarn  of 
both  a  fineness  and  a  firmness  unknown  before,  and  the 
arrival  of  which  in  the  market  startled  the  Bolton  manufac- 
turers. The  demand  for  it  was  immediate  and  pressing, 
and,  to  supply  as  much  as  he  could  of  it,  Crompton  gave  up 
weaving,  and,  with  his  wife,  devoted  himself  to  spinning. 
He  produced,  as  he  went  on,  ever  finer  and  finer  yarn,  and 
could  obtain  his  own  price  for  the  small  quantities  which 
alone  it  was  in  his  power  to  furnish.  "  He  stated  to  Mr. 
Bannatyne,"  the  author  of  the  account  of  cotton-spinning 
contributed  to  the  old  supplement  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  "that  on  the  invention  of  his  machine  *he 
obtained  14s.  per.  lb.  for  the  spinning  and  preparation  of  No. 
40  {i.e.,  yam  weighing  40  hanks  to  the  pound)  ;  that  a  short 
time  after  he  got  25s.  per.  lb.  for  the  spinning  and  pre- 
paration of  No.  60 ;  and  that  he  then  spun  a  small  quantity 
of  No.  80  to  show  that  it  was  not  impossible,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  spin  yam  of  so  fine  a  grist,  and  for  the  spinning 
and  preparation  of  this  he  got  42s.  per.  lb."     What  was 

*  French,  p.  59. 
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then  a  quality  of  almost  incredible  fineness  **  is  now  con- 
sidered a  very  low  number;  and  since  the  multiplication  of 
Crompton's  mules,"  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  many  and 
great  improvements  made  in  his  originally  rude  machine, 
"  it  can  be  produced  and  sold  in  any  quantity  at  about  2s. 
the  pound." 

With  a  demand  for  the  new  yarns  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  commanding  his  own  price  for  them,  young, 
newly  and  happily  married,  conscious,  too,  that  he  was  reap- 
ing where  himself  had  sown,  Crompton  at  last  found  a 
little  sunshine  lighting  up  his  life.  Alas  !  his  felicity  was  to 
be  of  brief  duration.  He  might  keep  his  own  secret,  but 
that  he  had  a  secret  to  keep  could  not  long  be  hid.  It  was 
soon  noised  abroad  that  the  spring-head  from  which  the 
wonderful  yam  trickled  was  a  room  in  Hall-in -the- Wood, 
and  that  Crompton  was  producing  it  there  from  a  new 
machine  of  his  own  invention.  The  inventor  found  himself 
the  envy  of  surrounding  spinners,  and  the  object  of  a 
harassing  as  well  as  a  perilous  curiosity.  The  old  Hall 
was  beset  not  only  by  purchasers,  but  by  pryers,  who  flocked 
thither  to  find  out  the  mystery  of  the  new  machine's  con- 
struction. Every  species  of  espionage  was  resorted  to. 
People  climbed  up  ladders  to  look  at  him  through  the 
window,  and  when  he  baffled  this  scrutiny  by  interposing  a 
screen,  "  one  inquisitive  adventurer  is  said  to  have  en- 
sconced himself  for  some  days  in  the  cock-loft,  where  he 
watched  Samuel  at  work  through  a  gimblet-hole  pierced 
through  the  ceiling."  There  is  even  a  tradition  that  Ark- 
wright,  then  in  the  full  tide  of  his  success,  came  over  from 
Cromford  to  the  Bolton  which  he  knew  so  well,  and  made  his 
way  into  Hall-in-the-Wood  when  Crompton  was  absent 
collecting  poor-rates  for  his  mother.  Arkwright's  first  wife, 
dead  long  before,  had  been,  it  seems,  the  aunt  of  a  female 
bosom  friend  of  Crompton's  wife,  and  in  this  or  some  other 
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way  the  ever-vigilant  Richard  was  enabled  to  pay  what 
seemed  a  friendly  visit,  while  in  reality  he  was  making  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  two  did  not 
meet,  since  a  patent  and  a  partnership  might  have  been 
the  result,  and  both  patent  and  partnership  must  have  pros- 
pered if  taken  in  hand  by  the  pushing,  practical,  and  in- 
domitable ArkwrighL  As  it  was,  the  sensitive  Crompton 
allowed  himself  to  feel  worried  out  of  his  life  by  all  this 
spying  and  prying,  annoyances  which  were,  in  fact,  a  tribute 
to  the  excellence  of  his  machine.  It  is  noticeable,  paren- 
thetically, that  among  the  causes  of  Crompton's  unhappiness 
and  disorder  of  mind  at  this  time,  the  old  threats  or  violence 
of  spinners  indignant  at  the  invention  and  use  of  machinery 
is  not  perceptible.  In  Bolton  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
spinning-jenny  of  Hargreaves  had  for  years  been  popular, 
and  the  incursions  of  machine-breakers  from  other  dis- 
tricts been  suppressed  by  force.  In  quiet  times,  indeed, 
Crompton's  mule  could  scarcely  rouse  opposition  of  this 
kind,  since,  at  least  at  first,  it  did  not  so  much  increase 
the  quantity,  as  improve  the  quality,  of  the  yam  in  the 
market 

A  man  of  ordinary  energy  and  resource  would,  in 
Crompton's  position,  have  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
patent  for  his  machine.  If  he  had  not  himself  the  means, 
there  must  have  been  numbers  of  others  who  would  have 
been  ready  and  eager  to  associate  themselves  with  him  in 
patenting  an  invention  of  which  the  powers  and  resources 
were  proved  beyond  possibility  of  doubt.  Crompton  was 
neither  as  poor  nor  as  obscure  as  Arkwright  when  the 
now  prosperous  owner  of  the  Cromford  mills  invented  or 
appropriated  the  rollers,  and  Arkwright  procured  wealthy 
partners  and  a  patent  Even  Hargreaves  had  managed  to 
patent  his  spinning-jenny,  though  too  late  to  benefit  him- 
self.      But,  strange  want  in  a  Lancashire  man  and   a 
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Lancashire  worker,  Crompton  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
deficient  in  **  push/*  and  he  succumbed  when  he  ought  to 
have  triumphed.  All  the  practical  defects  of  his  character 
were  aggravated  by  the  petty  but  perpetual  annoyances  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  and  they  seem  to  have  driven  him 
half-distracted.  His  mood  at  this  crisis  of  his  fate  he  him- 
self thus  described  long  afterwards  in  a  manuscript  which 
he  left  behind  him  :  "  During  this  time  I  married  and 
commenced  spinner  altogether.  But  a  few  months  re- 
duced me  to  the  cruel  necessity,  either  of  destroying  my 
machine  altogether,  or  giving  it  up  to  the  public.  To 
destroy  it  I  could  not  think  of;  to  give  up  that  for  which  I 
had  laboured  so  long  was  cruel  I  had  no  patent,  nor  the 
means  of  purchasing  one.  In  preference  to  destroying  I 
gave  it  to  the  public,** — an  act  of  imprudent  generosity, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  industrial  invention. 

Crompton  was  encouraged  to  make  this  sacrifice  by  the 
advice  of  a  "  Mr.  (afterwards  Major)  Pilkington  of  Siver- 
well  House,  Bolton,"  who  was  himself  a  considerable 
manufacturer.  Mr.  Pilkington  was  allowed  to  inspect  the 
machine,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  principle  of 
its  operation.  Incredible  as  it  seems,  he  advised  Crompton 
to  present  the  mule  to  the  public.  Agitated,  tormented, 
dejected,  too  shy,  and  perhaps  too  proud,  to  go  about 
asking  for  pecuniary  aid  wherewith  to  procure  a  patent, 
Crompton  took  the  unkind  advice  of  this  unwise  counsellor. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  quite  give  away  the  mule,  since,  before 
he  parted  with  it, — and  he  surrendered  not  only  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  invention,  but  the  very  machine  on  which  he  was 
working,— he  received  a  document,  possessing,  as  it  hap- 
pened, no  legal  validity,  and  in  which  some  eighty  firms 
and  individual  manufacturers  agreed  to  pay  him  the  moneys 
respectively  subscribed  by  them,  amounting  in  all  to  the 
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magnificent  sum  of  £6^^  6s.  6d. !  Let  the  most  copious 
and  best-instructed  of  Crompton's  biographers  tell  the 
remainder  of  the  shameful  and  sorrowful  story : — 


<!' 


The  miserable  result  was,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  account, 
about  ;f  50  onjy  accrued  to  Mr.  Crompton  from  this  source  " — the  afore- 
said subscription — "  while,  on  the  auUiority  of  Mr.  Pilkington,  the  gross 
receipts  amounted  io  £iq6,  Mr.  Crompton  himself  says :  *  I  received 
as  much  .by  way  of  subscriptions  as  built  me  a  new  machine,  with  only 
four  spindles  more  than  the  one  I  had  given  up— the  old  one  having 
forty-eight,  the  new  one  fifty- two  spindles.' 

"That  Mr.  Crompton's  statement  is  probably  the  most  correct,  may 
be  gathered  by  reference  to  an  existing  copy  of  the  agreement  and  list 
of  the  subscribers,  in  his  own  handwriting.  There  are  fifty-five  sub- 
scribers of  one  guinea  each,  twenty-seven  of  halfa-guinea,  one  of  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  one  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  mak- 
ing together  £6^^  6s.  6d.  ;  but  as  it  is  known  that  several  did  not 
pay  at  all,  and  that  he  was  at  considerable  expense  of  time  and 
money  in  personally  collecting  the  subscriptions  of  others,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  amount  received  did  not  exceed  ;£^6o.  The  list  is 
curiously  interesting,  as  containing  among  the  half-guinea  subscribers  the 
names  of  many  Bolton  firms  now  " — 1860 — **of  great  wealth  and  emi- 
nence as  mule-spinners,  whose  colossal  fortunes  may  be  said  to  have 
been  based  upon  this  singularly  small  investment. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  mule  given  up  to  the  public  than  the  subscrip- 
tions entirely  ceased.  Crompton's  hopes  of  reward  and  remuneration 
were  blasted,  and  many  of  those  who  had  previously  given  their  names 
evaded  or  refused  payment.  Let  us  again  use  his  own  words  in  de- 
scribing this  very  shameful  transaction  : — *  At  last  I  consented,  in  hope 
of  a  generous  and  liberal  subscription.  The  consequence  was,  that  from 
many  subscribers,  who  would  not  pay  the  sums  they  had  set  opposite 
their  names  when  I  applied  to  them  for  it,  I  got  nothing  but  abusive 
language,  given  me  to  drive  me  from  them,  which  was  easily  done^  for  I 
never  till  then  could  think  it  possible  that  any  man  (in  such  situation  of 
life  and  circumstances)  could  pretend  one  thing  and  act  the  direct  oppo- 
site.    I  then  found  it  was  possible,  having  had  proof  positive.' 

"It  thus  appears  that  the  money  received  for  giving  publicity  to 
his  wonderful  invention  merely  sufficed  to  replace  the  machine  he 
had  given  up ;  and  for  his  loss  of  time,  study,  and  toil,  he  had  not  as 
reward  or  recompense  a  single  shilling.  But  this  pecuniary  loss  was 
less  mortifying  to  his  honourable  and  sensitive  mind  than  the  deceitful 
ingratitude  he  met  with  from  too  many  of  the  persons  he  had  so  gene- 
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rously  trusted.  A  record  exists  with  the  names  of  some  of  the  men 
who  used  him  thus  infamously,  but  we  blot  these  names  from  our 
paper,  and  spare  their  descendants  the  mortification  of  learning  that 
when  Samuel  Crompton  respectfully  asked  their  ancestors  to  pay  their 
promised  subscriptions,  and  put  before  them  their  own  written  agree- 
ment to  do  so,  they  denounced  him  as  an  impostor,  and  asked  him  how 
he  dared  to  come  on  such  an  errand  I  By  this  means  many  saved  their 
miserable  guinea  (for  that  was  the  utmost  extent  of  any  subscription), 
but  at  what  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  honesty  and  honour ! "  ^ 

This  was  the  return  made  to  Crompton  for  his  gift  of 
the  mule  to  the  community  which  specially  profited  by  it 
The  shabby  and  sordid  treachery  of  his  townsfolk  sank 
deep  into  his  soul,  and  hopeless  resentment  permanently 
clouded  a  disposition  which  was  not  by  nature  a  cheerful 
or  buoyant  one.  Crompton  was  himself  an  upright  man, 
and  his  very  integrity  increased  his  exasperation  at  the 
meanness,  faithlessness,  and  sometimes  insolence,  with 
which  his  benefaction  was  repaid.  He  became  thenceforth 
suspicious  and  distrustful  of  all  the  world;  and,  with  a 
temper  soured  by  disappointment,  was  prone  to  fancy 
himself  insulted  when  not  the  slightest  offence  had  been 
intended. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  not  very  long  afler  his  sur- 
render of  the  mule  to  the  public,  Crompton  declined 
an  overture,  the  acceptance  of  which  might  have  effaced 
all  or  most  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  his  pre- 
cipitancy Among  the  subscribing  firms  entitled  to 
inspect  and  copy  the  mechanism  of  the  mule  was  that  of 
Peel,  Yates,  &  Co.,  of  Bury,  the  chief  or  most  energetic 
partner  in  which  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Peel,  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  father  of  the  states- 
man. There  is  a  story  told  of  a  visit  of  Mr.  Peel  to  Hall- 
in-the-Wood  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  studying  the 
mechanism  of  the  mule.     He  took  with  him,  it  is   said» 

*  French,  p.  75. 
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some  of  the  mechanics  in  his  employment  They  in- 
spected the  mule,  and  carried  off  in  their  heads  the 
details  of  its  construction  and  working.  Mr.  Peel  could 
have  meant  no  offence,  but  he  mistook  his  man  if,  as  is 
reported,  he  tendered  Crompton,  in  rather  too  business-like 
a  way,  a  payment  of  sixpence  for  each  of  these  mechanics, 
presumably  to  compensate  the  inventor  for  the  time  lost 
during  their  inspection  of  his  handiwork.  Crompton, 
it  is  added,  resented  the  offer  as  an  insult,  and  never 
forgot  or  forgave  it;  if  so,  greatly  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
He  or  his  household  received  two  more  visits  from  Mr. 
Peel  when  he  had  removed  (within  five  yeare  from  the 
date  of  the  invention  of  the  mule)  to  a  farmhouse  at 
Oidhams,  some  two  miles  north  of  Bolton,  perhaps  to 
escape  the  impormnities  of  the  visitors  who,  even  after  the 
mule  was  given  to  the  public,  continued  to  haunt  the 
Hall-in-the-Wood.  At  Oidhams,  nevertheless,  he  was 
still  pestered  by  the  curious,  intent  on  inspecting  the 
improvements  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  made  in  the 
machine;  and,  to  baffle  them,  "he  contrived  a  secret 
fastening  to  the  door  in  the  upper  story  where  he  worked 
at  the  mule."  It  was  from  no  mere  curiosity  of  this  kind 
that  Mr.  Peel  paid  the  two  visits  to  Oidhams,  one  of 
which,  and  the  objects  of  both,  are  thus  described  by 
Crompton's  biographer  from  information  received  : — 

"Mr.  GcQige  Crompton "  {CiomptoD's  eldest  son,  bom  in  17S1) 
"had  a  vivid  lecoUection  or  two  visits  paid  to  Oidhams  by  the  first  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  then  on  eminent  though  untitled  manufacturer.  ...  On 
his  first  visit  Crompton  was  absent,  but  Mr.  Peel  chatted  with  his  wife, 
and  gave  young  Geoi^  half-a-guinea.  Mrs.  Crompton  going  into  her 
dairy  to  bring  het  guest  a  bowl  of  milk,  Mr.  Feci  took  the  opportunity 
to  ask  the  boy  where  his  father  worked.  George  was  pointing  out  the 
nail-head  which,  on  being  pressed,  lifted  the  concealed  latch  of  the  door 
]e.iding  to  the  upper  story,  when  his  mother  returned  with  the  mitk, 
and  by  a  look  warned  him  that  be  had  committed  an  error." 
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What  follows  is  much  more  important  than  this 
anecdote,  however  characteristic  and  descriptive  of  the 
Crompton  household: — 

"It  is  understood  by  his  family,  on  the  information  of  Mr.  Crompton 
himself,  that  the  objects  of  Mr.  Peel's  visits  were,  first,  to  induce  him 
to  accept  a  lucrative  situation  of  trust  in  his  establishment,  and,  after- 
wards, an  offer  of  partnership.  Both  of  these  ofiers  Mr.  Crompton 
declined,  partly,  it  is  believed,  from  a  somewhat  morbid  desire  for 
independence  that  clung  to  him  through  life;  partly  from  a  jealous 
suspicion  of  persons  in  superior  social  position,  caused  (as  has  already 
been  said)  by  the  cruel  treatment  he  received  when  he  surrendered  his 
first  mule ;  but  most  of  all  from  a  feeling  of  personal  dislike  to  the 
future  baronet,  which  he  entertained  all  his  life,  arising  (as  we  have  been 
informed)  from  some  disagreement  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Peel's  first 
inspection  of  the  mule,"  ^  produced  by  the  aheady  recorded  tender  of 
the  sixpences. 

Things  might  have  gone  well  with  Crompton,  or  at  least 
very  much  better  than  they  did  go,  had  he  accepted  Mr. 
Peel's  offer.  The  man  who  refused  it  on  such  grounds  as 
those  just  recorded  was  evidently  little  fitted  to  succeed  in 
business. 

At  Oldhams  Crompton  rented  a  few  acres  of  land,  and 
kept  a  cow  or  two,  from  the  milk  of  one  of  which  Mrs. 
Crompton  brought  Mr.  Peel  the  jugful  of  the  preceding 
anecdote.  Another  little  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the 
humble  household  of  the  inventor  of  the  mule  is  given  in 
this  reminiscence  of  his  eldest  son's : — 

"  When  I  was  quite  a  child  my  father  removed  from  Hall-in-the- 
Wood  to  Oldhams,  and  there  a  brother  and  a  sister  were  bom.  I  recol- 
lect that,  soon  after  I  was  able  to  walk,  I  was  employed  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  My  mother  used  to  bat  the  cotton  wool  on  a  wire  riddle. 
It  was  then  put  into  a  deep  brown  mug  with  a  strong  ley  of  soap-suds. 
My  xnotfaer  then  tucked  up  my  petticoats  about  my  waist,  and  put  me 
in  the  tub  to  tread  upon  the  cotton  at  the  bottom.  When  a  second 
riddleful  was  batted,  I  was  lifted  out,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  mug,  and 

*  French,  p.  8 1  and  note. 
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I  again  Iiode  it  down.  This  process  was  continued  unlil  Ihe  mag 
became  so  full  thai  I  could  no  longer  safely  stand  in  it,  when  a  chair 
was  placed  beside  it,  and  I  held  on  by  the  back.  When  the  mug 
was  quite  full,  the  soap-suds  were  poured  off,  and  each  separate  dallop 
of  wool  well  squeeied  to  free  it  fiora  moisture.  They  were  then  placed 
on  the  bread-rack  under  the  beams  of  the  kitchen-loft  to  dry.  My 
mother  and  my  grandmother  curled  the  cotton  wool  by  hand,  taking 
one  of  the  liollops  at  a  time,  on  the  simple  hand-cards.  When  carded, 
they  were  put  aside  in  separate  parcels  ready  for  spinning."  * 

Accustomed  from  his  childhood  to  spin,  Crompton  pro- 
duced froiD  his  own  machine,  as  may  be  supposed,  better 
yarn  than  was  turned  out  from  it  by  any  one  else.  Jt  might 
be  supposed,  loo,  tliat  he  would  have  attempted  to  extend 
his  operations  by  employing  others  to  spin  under  him.  He 
seems  to  have  tried  this  plan,  and  meanwhile  to  have 
invented  a  new  carding-macliine ;  but  any  hitch,  great  or 
small,  in  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise,  tlirew  the  morbid 
and  moody  Crompton  out  of  gear  j  and  after  experimenting 
as  an  employer  of  labour,  he  sank  again  into  dependence 
on  his  own  and  his  wife's,  with  that  of  the  children  who 
were  growing  up  about  him.  "  I  pushed  on "  (such  is 
his  own  account  of  this  section  of  his  career),  "  intending 
to  have  a  good  share  in  the  spinning  line,  yet  I  found  there 
was  an  evil  which  I  had  not  foreseen,  and  of  much  greater 
magnitude  than  giving  up  the  machine,  viz.,  that  I  must  be 
always  teaching  green  hands,  employ  none,  or  quit  the 
country  ;  it  being  believed  that  if  I  taught  them  they  knew 
their  business  well.  So  that  for  years  I  had  no  choice 
lefl  but  to  give  up  spinning  or  quit  my  native  land.  I  cut 
up  my  spinning-machines  for  other  purposes,"  "On  one 
occasion,"  says  his  biographer,  "  when  much  incensed  by  a 
repetition  of  this  injustice,  he  seized  his  axe  and  broke  his 
carding-machine  to  pieces,  remarking :  '  They  shall  not 
have  this  too.'"*  But  Crompton  did  neither  "quit"  his 
>  French,  p.  ;8.  '  lb,,  p,  91-1. 
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"  native  land  "  nor  entirely  "  give  up  spinning."  Seemingly 
what  he  did  do,  when  the  paroxysm  was  over,  was  "  to 
betake  himself  to  his  original  occupation  of  weaving,  or  at 
least  to  spin  only  such  yarn  as  he  could  employ  in  his  own 
looms  as  a  small  manufacturer."  In  1791  we  find  him 
leaving  his  "pretty  and  pleasant"  abode  at  Oldhams 
(actually,  it  is  said,  to  avoid  being  reappointed  overseer  of 
the  poor !),  and  removing  to  Bolton,  to  occupy  the  house 
"now" — ^which  means  in  i860—"  17  King  Street,  with  the 
attics  over  it  and  two  adjoining  houses  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  During  the  six  following  years,"  adds  his 
biographer,  "  his  family  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  four 
more  sons — z.  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  induced 
him  to  make  fresh  attempts  to  work  his  inventions  with  pro- 
fit, as  we  find  that  he  filled  the  centre  attic  with  preparatory 
machinery,  and  that  the  others  had  two  new  mules.  In 
working  them  he  was  now  assisted  by  his  two  eldest  boys.*' 
At  the  end  of  the  six  years  he  lost  his  good,  true,  hard- 
working wife,  and  was  left  with  eight  children,  some  of 
them  infants,  others  of  them  old  enough,  as  has  been  seen, 
to  assist  him  in  his  handicraft  After  her  death  he  joined 
— a  step  characteristic  of  his  dreamy  disposition — the 
Swedenborgians,  who  were  then  rather  an  increasing  sect 
here  and  there  in  Lancashire,  and  he  became  a  zealous 
member  of  its  Bolton  congregation,  taking  "  entire  charge 
t)f  the  psalmody  in  the  church,"  and  composing  hymn- 
tunes  for  the  choir.  Crompton  was  a  religious,  and 
altogether,  in  his  private  life,  a  well-conditioned  man,  a 
good  husband  and  a  good  father,  frugal  and  industrious  in 
his  habits.  His  failures  or  non- successes  were  due  not 
to  any  irregularities  of  conduct,  but  solely  to  want  of 
business  faculty,  and  his  lot  was  cast  in  a  stirring  and 
pushing  community  at  a  time  of  great  industrial  expansion 
and  excitement.     He  was  never  in  debt,  and  indulged  in 
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speculation  as  little  as  in  dissipation.  The  yam  he  span 
was  the  finest,  and  the  muslin  he  wove  was  the  most 
delicate,  in  the  market  But  original  defects  of  nature, 
which  disappointment  had  aggravated,  kept  him  behind 
in  the  race  of  life.  "  I  found  to  my  sorrow,"  he  wrote 
once," "I  was  not  calculated  to  contend  with  men  of  the 
world,  neither  did  I  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  pro- 
tection for  me  on  earth !  I  found  I  was  as  unfit  for  the 
task  that  was  before  me  as  a  child  of  two  years  old  to 
contend  with  a  disciplined  army."  ^  To  such  a  height  did 
his  shyness  and  sensitiveness  grow,  that  "he  has  been 
known,"  says  his  biographer,  "to  return  from  Manchester 
without  even  attempting  to  transact  business,  because  he 
observed  himself  to  be  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a 
remarkable  man,"  If  he  did  "attempt  to  transact  busi- 
ness," he  too  often,  as  might  be  expected,  shirked  the 
bargaining  and  higgling  of  everyday  trade.  "When  he 
attended  the  Manchester  Exchange  to  sell  his  yarns  or 
muslins,  and  any  rough-and-ready  manufacturer  ventured 
to  offer  him  a  less  price  than  he  had  asked,  he  would 
invariably  wrap  up  bis  samples,  put  them  into  his  pocket, 
and  quietly  walk  away."*  Poor  CromptonI  But  well 
might  he  be  "pointed  out"  in  the  streets  of  Manchester 
or  in  any  other  cotton -manufacturing  town  as  a  "  remark- 
able man,"  for  he  had  created  a  new  and  mighty  industry. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  rude 
machine  put  together  in  secrecy  and  concealment,  in  fear, 
and  almost  in  trembling,  was  producing  a  wide-spread  and 
plenteous  harvest  of  golden  truit.  The  mule  turned  out 
yarns  of  most  kinds,  and,  unlike  Arkwright's  rollers,  which, 
to  yield  a  profit,  needed  to  be  worked  on  a  large  scale  and 
by  extraneous  motive  power,  the  mule  was  a  hand-machine, 
and  whoever  had  ten  fingers  could  spin  with  it  As  it  hap- 
'  Fteoch,  p.  95-  '  lb.,  p.  95  and  noie. 
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pened,  moreover,  a  few  years  after  the  invention  of  the 
mule,  all  Arkwright's  processes  became  public  property, 
through  the  judicial  decisions  which  cancelled  his  patents. 
This  event  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  use  of  the  mule,  by 
making  Arkwright's  roving  machinery  generally  available  ; 
and  at  first  the  mule  did  not  rove,  it  merely  span.  The 
mule  had  been  given  to  all  the  world,  and  in  course  of 
time  all  the  world  of  cotton-spinning  seized  upon  it.  In 
1784,  the  year  before  Arkwright's  patents  were  cancelled, 
there  were  at  work  in  England  20,000  of  Hargreaves' 
hand-jennies  of  eighty  spindles  each,  against  550  of  Cromp- 
ton's  mules,  of  ninety  spindles  each.  But  as  soon  as 
Arkwright's  patents  were  cancelled,  the  mule  began  rapidly 
to  displace  or  to  gain  upon  the  jenny.  As  has  been  said 
or  quoted  elsewhere,  "  The  dissolution  of  Arkwright's  patent 
and  the  invention  of  the  mule  concurred  to  give  the  most 
extraordinary  impetus  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  Nothing 
like  it  has  been  known  in  any  other  great  branch  of  indus- 
tiy.  Capital  and  labour  rushed  to  this  manufacture  in 
a  torrent,  attracted  by  the  unequalled  profits  which  it 
yielded."^  Readers  of  the  First  Series  may  remember 
Robert  Owen  starting  in  the  cotton  manufacture  with  no 
other  stock  in  trade  than  three  of  Crompton's  mules,  the 
lovings  for  which  he  bought  from  "  two  young  industrious 
Scotchmen  of  the  names  of  M'Connell  and  Kennedy,"* 
afterwards  a  famous  firm.  How  mules,  cheap  and  easy  of 
conslniction,  and  workable  everywhere,  were  set  up  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  industrial  Lancashire,  may  be 
easily  conceived.  Of  the  effects  of  the  general  use  of  the 
mule  on  the  weavers  in  a  single  district  of  Lancashire  there 
is  a  graphic  description  by  Radcliffe,  the  improver  of  the 
power-loom,  when  chronicling  the  history  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  his  own  township  of  Meller,  fourteen  miles 
'  Firil  Series,  p.  455.  '  ^^,  p-  453- 
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from  Manchester.  The  following  sketch  of  his  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  in  which  he  delineated  the  half-agricultural, 
half-manufacturing,  industry  of  the  small  Lancashire  farmer 
in  the  days  before  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  and  Crompton  : — 

"From  the  year  1770  to  1788,  a  complete  change  had  g^radually been 
effected  in  the  spinning  of  yarns ;  that  of  wool  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether, and  that  of  linen  was  also  nearly  gone ;  cotton,  cotton,  cotton, 
was  become  the  almost  universal  material  for  employment ;  the  hand- 
wheels  were  all  thrown  into  lumber-rooms ;  the  yam  was  all  spun  on 
common  jennies ;  the  carding  for  all  numbers  up  to  40  hanks  in  the  pound 
was  done  on  carding-engines ;  but  the  finer  numbers  of  60  to  80  were 
still  carded  by  hand,  it  being  a  general  opinion  at  that  time  that 
machine-carding  would  never  answer  for  fine  numbers.  In  weaving, 
no  great  alteration  had  taken  place  during  these  eighteen  years,  save 
the  introduction  of  the  fly-shuttle,  a  change  in  the  woollen  looms  to 
fustians  and  calico,  and  the  linen  nearly  gone,  except  the  few  fabrics  in 
which  there  was  a  mixture  of  cotton.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
there  was  no  increase  of  looms  during  this  period,  but  rather  a 
decrease." 

They  had  decreased  for  the  simple  reason  that,  whatever 
the  increased  production  of  yam  through  Hargreaves*  in- 
vention of  the  spinning-jenny  and  Arkwright's  successes 
with  his  rollers,  the  use  of  Kay's  fly-shuttle  enabled  the 
weaver  to  do  more  than  keep  pace  with  it  But,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  mule,  all  this  was  changed.  Multitu- 
dinous indeed  must  have  been  the  mules  set  to  work,  and 
enormous  the  increase  in  the  quantitity  of  the  yam  pro- 
duced through  them,  to  lead  to  such  a  multiplication  of 
hand-looms,  and  such  an  improvement  in  the  position  of 
the  hand-loom  weaver,  as  are  described  in  the  following 
passage  : — 

"The  next  fifteen  years,  viz.,  from  1788  to  1803,  I  will  call  the 
golden  age  of  this  great  trade.  Water-twist,"  spun  by  Arkwright*s 
rollers,  "and  common  jenny- 3rams,'*  from  Hargreaves*  famous  machine, 
**had  been  freely  used  in  Bolton,  &c.,  for  some  years  prior  to  1788 ;  but 
it  was  the  introduction  of  mule-yams  about  this  tifue,  along  with  the 
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other  yarns,  all  as^milating  together  and  producing  every  description  of 
clothing,  from  the  finest  book-muslin,  lace,  stocking,  &c^  to  the 
heaviest  fustian,  that  gave  such  a  preponderating  wealth  through  the 
loom. 

"  The  £unilies  I  have  been  speaking  of,  whether  as  cottagers  or  small 
farmers,  had  supported  themselves  by  the  different  occupations  I  have 
mentioned  in  spinning  and  manufacturing,  as  their  progenitors,  from  the 
earliest  institution  of  society,  had  done  before  them.  But  the  mule- 
twist  now  coming  into  vogue  for  the  warp  as  vtell  as  wefi^  added  to  the 
water-twist  and  common  jenny-3rams,  with  an  increasing  demand  for 
every  fabric  the  loom  could  produce,  put  all  hands  in  request,  of  every 
age  and  description.  The  fabrics  made  from  wool  and  linen  vanished, 
while  the  old  loom-shops  being  insufficient,  every  lumber-room,  even 
old  bams,  carthouses  and  outbuildings  of  every  description  were  re- 
paired, windows  broken  through  the  old  blank  walls,  and  all  fitted  up 
for  loom-shops.  This  source  of  making  room  being  at  length  exhausted, 
new  weavers'  cottages  with  loom-shops  rose  up  in  every  direction  ;  all 
immediately  filled ;  and,  when  in  full  work,  the  weekly  circulation  of 
money,  as  the  price  of  labour  only,  rose  to  five  times  the  amount  ever 
before  experienced  in  this  district,  every  family  bringing  home  weekly 
40,  60,  80,  100,  or  even  120  shillings  per  week  I  It  maybe  easily  con- 
ceived that  this  sudden  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  would,  in  a 
few  years,  not  only  show  itself  in  affording  all  the  necessaries  and  com- 
foits  of  life  these  families  might  require,  but  also  be  felt  by  those  who, 
abstractedly  speaking,  might  be  considered  disinterested  spectators; 
but  in  reality  they  were  not  so,  for  all  felt  it,  and  that  in  the  most 
agreeable  way  too  ;  for  this  money  in  its  peregrinations  left  something 
in  the  pockets  of  every  stone-mason,  carpenter,  slater,  plasterer,  glazier, 
joiner,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  comdealer,  cheesemonger,  butcher,  and 
shopkeepers  of  every  description.  The  farmers  participated  as  much  as 
any  class  by  the  prices  they  obtained  for  their  com,  butter,  eggs,  fowls, 
with  every  other  article  the  soil  or  farmyard  could  produce,  all  of 
which  advanced  at  length  to  nearly  three  times  the  former  price.  Nor 
was  the  proportion  of  this  wealth  inconsiderable  that  found  its  way  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Cheshire  squires  who  had  estates  in  this  district,  the 
rents  of  their  farms  being  doubled,  and  in  many  instances  trebled."  ^ 

The  rude  machine  of  the  Hall-in-the-Wood  had  done  all 
this  for  the  community  in  general,  and  for  the  hand-loom 
weaver  in  particular.     Those  were  days  when  what  has 

*  William  Radcliffe,  Origin  of  Power-Loom  Weaving^  quoted  by 
Baines,  Cotton  Manufacturer^  p.  338. 
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become  the  trade  of  almost  a  pariah  class  of  handicraftsmen 
could  be  described  as  "  that  of  a  gentleman."  **  The  hand- 
loom  weavers,"  according  to  the  same  authority,  "  brought 
home  their  work  in  top-boots  and  ruffled  shirts,  carried  a 
cane,  and  in  some  instances  took  a  coach."  "  Many  weavers 
at  that  time,"  adds  a  commentator  on  this  statement,  "  used 
to  walk  about  the  streets  with  a  five-pound  Bank  of  Eng- 
land note  spread  out  under  their  hat-bands ;  they  would 
smoke  none  but  long  *  churchwarden '  pipes,  and  objected 
to  the  intrusion  of  any  other  handicraftsmen  into  the  parti- 
cular rooms  in  the  public-houses  which  they  frequented."  ^ 
Several  causes  were  soon  at  work  to  bring  down  the  hand- 
loom  weaver  to  a  lower  level ;  among  them  was  the  invention 
of  the  power-loom  by  Edmund  Cartwright,  who  took  out 
his  first  patent  in  1784,  though  years  elapsed  before  it  was 
perfected,  and  before  the  power-loom  largely  displaced  the 
ancient  and  immemorial  hand-loom.  Moreover,  while 
these  causes  were  operating,  the  independent  mule-spinner, 
working  at  home,  and  his  or  her  own  master  or  mistress, 
was  being  gradually  brought  inside  the  factory  system, 
which,  with  his  rollers  and  the  organisation  of  labour  needed 
to  work  them,  Arkwright  had  founded.  In  1790,  the 
manager  of  David  Dale's  New  Lanark  Mills  for  the  first 
time  drove  mules  by  water-power,  that  of  the  rushing  and 
falling  Clyde.  And  a  still  more  effective  transformation  of 
home  into  factory  industry  was  made  through  the  applica- 
tion of  Watt's  steam-engine  to  drive  cotton  machinery  of 
all  kinds — an  application,  too,  localising  and  concentrating 
in  districts  where  coal  and  iron  abounded  the  manufacture 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  diffused,  and  might  have 
flourished  wherever  there  were  streams  capable  of  affording 
water-power.  Meanwhile,  also,  the  machine  of  the  Hall-in- 
the-Wood,  in  constant  use  by  many  hands,  was  being  im- 

*  French,  p.  102. 
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proved  in  various  ways,  and  by  various  contrivances, 
towards  its  present  form.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
results  of  all  this  expansion  was,  that  some  years  before 
the  nineteenth  century  opened,  Crompton's  mule  had 
directly  and  indirectly  led  to  the  displacement  of  Indian 
muslins  and  light  fabrics  by  those  of  British  manufacture, 
Lanarkshire  in  this  particular  branch  of  industry  already 
rivalling  Lancashire.  The  year  1787  may  be  fixed  on  as 
about  the  date  of  the  latest  renewal  by  British  manufacturers 
— in  this  case  cotton,  not  woollen  manufacturers — of  the  old 
protest  against  the  competition  of  East  Indian  products  with 
those  of  "  native  industry. **  ^  Six  years  afterwards,  in  1 793, 
the  tables  were  so  completely  turned,  that  we  hear  the 
East  India  Company,  in  a  "  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  upon  the  subject  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  this  country,"  uttering  the  lament  that 
"  every  shop  offers  British  muslins  for  sale  equal  in  appear- 
ance and  of  more  elegant  patterns  than  those  of  India,  for 
one-fourth,  or  perhaps  more  than  one-third,  less  in  price."  * 
Nay,  at  one  time,  so  versatile  was  the  mule,  it  seemed 
likely  that  Arkwright's  rollers  themselves  would  be  laid 
aside  to  make  way  for  it  The  use  of  the  power-loom,  how- 
ever, which  required  for  its  operation  a  specially  strong 
yarn,  prevented  the  mule  from  displacing  as  a  yarn-spinning 
machine  the  rollers  of  Arkwright,^  as  it  undoubtedly  did  at  last 
completely  displace,  in  the  cotton  manufacture  at  least,  the 
spinning-jenny  of  Hargreaves.  To  the  spinning-jenny  and 
the  water-frame  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed,  no  doubt,  the 

*  Ure,  Cotton  Manufacture  (London  1861),  i.  296. 

'  Baines,  Cotton  Manufacturet  p.  334. 

'  lb.,  p.  308.  Mr.  Baines  adds  as  another  cause  of  the  survival  of 
Arkwright's  water-frame,  that  "improvements  which  were  made  in  the 
machine  also  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  sell  the  water-twist  of  low 
counts  cheaper  than  mule- twist." 
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increase  in  the  import  of  cotton  wool  from  less  than  four 
million  pounds  in  1764,  to  nearly  eleven  and  a  half  millions 
in  1784.  But  it  is  to  Crompton's  mule  that  was  chiefly  due 
the  still  more  striking  increase  in  the  same  import  between 
1784  and  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
tZoo  the  import  of  cotton  wool  had  risen  to  a  quantity 
rather  greater  than  fifty-six  million  pounds. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  of  1800  that,  struck  by  the 
contrast  between  the  little  or  nothing  which  he  had  gained 
for  himself,  and  the  much  which  he  had  achieved  for  his 
country  and  his  county,  some  Manchester  sympathisers 
— foremost  among  them  Mr.  Kennedy,  Crompton's  first 
biographer,  and  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,^ — bethought  them  of  attempting  to  raise  a 

*  This  is  the  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  M*ConneU  &  Kennedy,  respecting  whose  humble  beginnings  in  the 
cotton  trade,  when  they  were  able  to  make  only  the  rovings  which  the 
young  Robert  Owen  and  others  bought  and  span  upon  mules  into 
thread,  see  First  Set-us^  p.  453,  note.  Late  in  life  Mr.  Kennedy 
printed  for  private  circulation  a  volume  of  essays  (including  the  "Brief 
Memoir  of  Crompton  "),  which  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  procure 
or  to  consult.  In  the  Library  of  the  Patent  Office,  however,  there  is 
a  MS.  transcript,  from  the  printed  volume,  of  one  of  these  pieces, 
entitled,  **  Brief  Notice  of  my  Early  Recollections,  in  a  Letter  to  my 
Children,"  and  from  this  interesting  autobiographical  fragment  the 
following  particulars  are  taken.  John  Kennedy  was  bom  in  1769,  in 
the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  slender  paternal  estate  of 
Knockalling,  some  six  miles  from  New  Galloway.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  young,  leaving  him,  with  four  brothers  and  two  sisters,  to 
be  brought  up  by  their  mother,  a  su]^erior  Scotchwoman  of  the  old 
type.  \Vhen  advanced  in  years,  and  living  amid  the  stir  of  populous 
Manchester,  he  remembered  the  melancholy  induced  in  his  bo>'ish 
mind  by  the  silence  of  "the  still  valley  and  blue  mountains **  of  his 
secluded  and  thinly-peopled  Scottish  home,  where  the  arrival  of  a  travel- 
ling i>edlar  made  a  sensation.  From  early  years  he  was  led  to  think  of 
pushing  his  fortunes  at  a  distance,  as  family  after  family  of  the  few  in 
Ills  neighbourhood  winged  its  flight  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  England. 
One  of  the  companions  of  his  boyhood  was  Adam  Murray,  afterwards 
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public  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  ttie  struggling  inven- 
tor. Unfortunately,  the  circumstances  of  the  time  were 
tiBfkvourable  to  the  success  of  the  benevolent  scheme. 
To  war  with  France  and  the  fiscal  burdens  imposed  by  it — 
burdens,  however,  which  the  productiveness  of  the  mule 
and  the  new  development  bestowed  by  it  on  the  cotton 
manufacture  enabled  the  nation  more  easily  to  bear — were 
added  depressed  trade  and  high  prices  of  food,  bringing 
occasional  riots  in  their  train.  The  year  in  which  the 
subscription  for  Crompton  was  set  on  foot  was  that  of  a 
renewed  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  of  the 
establishment  (in  Spitalficlds)  of  the  first  of  English  soup- 
kitchens.  Comparatively  few  subscriptions  could  in  these 
circumstancea  be  procured.  Among  the  few  was  one 
meriting  remembrance.     "When  Mr.  Arkwright,  the  son 

enuDcnl  as  a  Lancashire  colton-spkiner,  who  migrated  from  their  quiet 
glen  to  Chowbenl,  to  be  appreniiced  lo  a  machine-maker  there,  a  fellow- 
countiTmaD,  Mr.  Caonan,  fonneily  of  Kells,  and  among  whose  other 
apprentices  was  annlher  young  Scotchman,  Jinies  M'Connell,  allet- 
wards  Kennedy's  partner.  At  the  age  of  Rfleen,  the  young  Kennedy 
accordingly  lei^  Knockalling  to  joio  his  friend  as  a  fellow-apprentice  in 
the  Chowbent  establishment,  and  great  was  his  astonishment  when  at 
Dumfries  he  saw  for  the  iirst  time  a  few  lighted  lamps  in  the  streets, 
and  a  wa^^n  not  only  with  four  wheels,  but  with  four  horses.  His 
apprenticeship  successfully  over,  he  started  in  bosbess  in  Manchester 
with  the  two  Sandfords  and  his  friend  James  M'Connell  as  machine- 
makers  and  spinners,  the  firm  being  Sandford,  M'Connell,  &  Kennedy, 
he  takii^  chaige  of  the  machine  depailmenL  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Robert  Owen  bought  their  lovings.  Their  first  shop  was  in  Stable 
Street,  or  Back  Chetham  Street,  their  capital  not  more  Ihan/700,  and 
the  machines  which  they  worked  as  well  as  made  "  were  put  up  in  any 
ccmvenient  garrets."  After  a  few  years  the  lirm  was  dissolved,  and  a 
new  one,  M'Connell  &  Kennedy,  formed,  the  operations  of  which 
were  so  primitive  that  their  cards  were  turned  by  horse  or  by  hand. 
Six  or  seven  years  later  ihey  built  their  Rrst  mill  in  Union  Street,  and 
rose  in  time  to  great  manufacturing  eminence  and  wealth.  Mr.  Kennedy 
died  in  1855,  in  his  eighty-siiih  year,  and,  with  faculties  unimpaired, 
transacted  business  tu  the  last. 
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and  successor  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  was  waited  upon 
by  Mr.  Lee,"  Mr.  Kennedy's  active  coadjutor  in  ihe  good 
work,  "he  said  that  he  would  contribute  cheerfully, 
candidly  acknowledging  the  merit  of  the  invention, — at  the 
same  time  observing  that  'Mr.  Crompton  had  been  his 
most  bitter  rival,  as  he  had  superseded  the  machine  of  his 
father's  invention  in  all  the  finer  numbers  of  yam.'  He 
contributed  thirty  guineas  to  the  fund."*  But  liberality 
like  this  was  rare,  and  those  who  had  reaped  profit  from 
the  mule  were  more  backward  with  their  money  than  was 
the  second  Richard  Arkwright,  who  had  suffered  by  its 
success.  "So  great,  indeed,  was  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
the  sums  subscribed,  that  the  matter  was  of  necessity 
prematurely  abandoned.  Between  four  and  five  hundred 
pounds  was  all  that  could  be  realised,  and  that  was  handed 
over  to  Crompton  to  increase  his  lilde  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment for  spinning  and  weaving.  As  a  consequence 
of  his  possession  of  this  additional  capital,  he  soon  after- 
wards rented  the  top-story  of  a  neighbouring  factory,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Bolton,  in  which  he  had  two  mules — one  of 
360  spindles,  the  other  of  220 — with  the  necessary  pre- 
paratory machinery,  The/cawto  turn  the  machinery  was 
rented  with  the  premises.  Here  also  he  was  assisted  by 
the  elder  branches  of  his  family ;  and  it  is  our  duty,  though 
a  melancholy  one,  to  record  that  the  system  of  seducing 
his  servants  from  his  employment  was  still  persisted  in,  and 
that  one,  at  least,  of  his  sons  was  not  able  to  withstand  the 
specious  and  flattering  inducements  held  out  by  wealthy 
opponents  to  leave  his  father's  service  and  accept  extra- 
vagant payment  for  a  few  weeks,  during  which  he  was 
expected  to  divulge  his  father's  supposed  secrets  and  his 
system  of  manipulating  upon  the  machine," '  The  faith- 
lessness, stinginess,  and  insolence  of  fellow- manufacturers 
»  French,  p.  112.  *  lb,,  p.  II3-I4. 
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enriched  by  his  mule  had  deeply  wounded  the  sensitive 
and  honourable  Crompton.  And  now  came  the  heaviest 
blow  of  all,  the  sordid  treacheiy  of  his  own  son. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  Crompton  became  no  richer, 
though  his  frugality  and  industry  kept  him  from  lapsing 
into  anything  like  absolute  poverty.  Of  his  five  sons,  two 
were  by  way  of  helping  him  in  his  business,  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  young  men  of  expensive  habits,  and  Cromp- 
ton's  acquaintance  with  care  did  not  diminish  in  familiarity. 
He  felt  that  the  community  owed  him  something,  but  the 
endeavours  of  his  friends  to  make  it  sensible  of  its  obliga- 
tions had  not  done  much  for  him.  Turning  from  Lanca- 
shire to  London,  in  1807  he  made  an  abortive  application 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  Society  of  Arts  to  aid  him  in 
procuring  "  from  the  Government  or  elsewhere,"  as  he 
phrased  it,  "a  proper  recompense  for  his  invention." 
Through  some  blundering,  on  all  sides  apparently,  four 
years  elapsed  before  Crompton  discovered  that  nothing  was 
to  be  expected  either  from  Sir  Joseph  or  from  the  Society, 
However,  as  it  chanced,  not  long  before  this  discovery, 
there  happened  something  that  encouraged  him  to  make  a 
more  direct  effort  to  obtain  a  national  reward.  In  1809, 
when  he  had  wasted  much  of  his  substance  in  endeavours 
to  manufacture  by  the  power-loom,  which  he  had  invented 
years  before,  after  the  usual  memorialising  and  petitioning, 
and  the  due  process  of  investigation  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Reverend  Edmund  Cart- 
wright  procured  from  Parliament  a  grant  of  ;£io,ooo  for 
his  invention.  Crompton's  claims  to  a  parliamentary  grant 
were  much  stronger  than  Cartwright'a ;  for  the  mule  was  in 
general  use,  while  the  power-loom  was  as  yet  little  valued 
or  applied.  Caitwright,  however,  had  not  only  procured  a 
patent  for  his  loom,  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  (in  idoi) 
prolonged  its  operation  on  its  expiry  without  profiting  the 
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inventor,  whereas  poor  Crompton  had  presented  his  inven- 
tion to  his  community  and  country.  Stimulated,  doubt- 
less, by  Cartwright's  successful  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  Parliament,  and  perhaps  urged  forward  by 
friends,  Crompton  resolved  on  what  was  for  him  rather  a 
spirited  enterprise.  It  was  to  visit  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  ascertain  in  person 
the  results  of  the  use  of  his  invention,  with  the  object  of 
claiming  from  Government  a  national  reward.  He  received 
considerable  attention  during  his  tour,  and  at  Glasgow, 
where  the  mule  had  created  a  new  and  great  Scottish 
industry,  the  muslin  trade,  arrangements  were  made  to  give 
him  a  public  dinner.  But  any  demonstration  of  this  kind 
was  too  much  for  a  man  of  his  morbid  shyness,  and, 
to  quote  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  "  rather  than  face 
up,  I  first  hid  myself,  and  then  fairly  bolted  from  the  city.^ 
The  following  is  an  exposition  of  the  statistical  results  of 
Crompton's  tour  of  investigation,  completed  from  the  evi- 
dence given  a  year  afterwards  before  a  select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  more  anon  : — 

"From  the  information  obtained,  he  calculated  that  between  four 
and  five  millions  of  mule  spindles  were  then  in  actual  use.  But  this 
estimate  was  afterwards  found  to  be  much  too  low.  It  referred  to 
360  factories  only,  and  did  not  include  any  of  the  numerous  mules  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  yam. 

"There  is  some  difficulty  in  fully  appreciating  the  value  of  very 

*  French,  p.  150,  where  is  the  following  note:  "Another  anecdote 
illustrative  of  Mr.  Crompton's  extreme  mo<lesty  and  shjiiess  may  be 
mentioned  on  the  authority  of  his  sons.  Mr.  Kennedy  called  upon  him 
one  day  in  King  Street,  accompanied  by  a  foreign  Count,  who  much 
desired  to  be  introduced  to  him,  but  Crompton  7vas  laid  down  in  bcd^  and 
conid  not  see  him.  Mr.  Kennedy  went  up-stairs,  and  said  that  if  he  did 
not  get  up  and  come  down-stairs,  his  friend  should  visit  him  in  his  bed- 
room ;  but  Crompton  could  not  be  persuaded.  He  declared  em- 
phatically that  if  the  Count  was  brought  up  he  would  get  under  the 
bed." 
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high  numbers  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  their  use;  we  therefore 
venture  to  suggest  a  familiar  standard  of  measurement,  to  assist  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  be  so  placed,  and  assume  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
made  up  of  2,728,100  letters.  Now  the  number  of  mule-spindles 
which  Mr.  Crompton  found  to  be  in  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
181 1  amounted  to  upwards  of  three-fourths  more  than  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  Bible,  or  to  4,600,000."  It  is  added,  in  a  note,  "from  a 
MS.  document  in  Crompton's  handwriting,*'  that  "at  this  time  the 
number  of  spindles  used  upon  Hargreaves'  jenny  machines  was 
155,880,  upon  Arkwright's  water-frame  310,516;"  to  such  an  extent 
had  the  mule  out-stripped  both  of  the  two  great  inventions  which 
preceded  it.  To  return: — "It  was  further  found  that  about  forty 
millions  of  pounds  of  cotton-wool  was  spim  upon  these  mules  annually  ; 
that  double  the  amount  of  wages  was  paid  for  spinning  on  the  mule  to 
that  of  all  other  machines  for  the  purpose  put  together ;  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  amoimt  of  steam-power  employed  in  cotton- 
spinning  was  then  applied  to  turning  Crompton's  mule-spindles ;  that 
at  least  lour-fifths  of  the  cotton-cloth  bleached  in  the  principal  bleach- 
works  in  Lancashire  was  woven  from  yam  spun  on  mules ;  that  the 
value  of  buildings,  power,  and  machinery  engaged  in  spinning  on  Mv. 
Crompton's  system  was  between  three  and  four  millions  sterling ;  that 
70,000  persons  were  directly  employed  in  spinning  on  mules ;  150,000 
more  in  weaving  the  yarn  thus  spun  ;  and  at  the  usual  computation  of 
two  others  dependent  on  each  worker,  the  aggregate  number  of  people 
depending  on  the  mule  for  their  living  amounted  to  660,000  people^ 
without  including  the  large  addition  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
working  machinery,  growing  cotton,  transporting  it,  dyeing,  printing, 
embroidering,  exporting  and  selling."^ 

Home  again  from  his  tour,  Crompton  laid  his  facts  and 
figures  before  his  kind  Manchester  friends,  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Lee.  They  at  once  gave  him  every  encourage- 
ment and  aid  in  preparing  a  case  to  be  laid  before  Govern- 
ment in  support  of  a  claim  for  a  national  reward,  such  a& 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  inventor  of  the  power-loom^ 
then  a  much  less  successful  and  productive  machine  than 
the  mule  had  proved  itself  to  be.  A  friendly  Manchester 
solicitor  tendered  his  gratuitous  help  in  drawing  up  a 
memorial      Influential  Lancashire  gentlemen,  men,  and 

^  French,  p.  148-50. 
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manufacturers,  signed  a  certificate  confirmatory  of  its 
statements,  and,  furnished  with  suitable  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, Crompton  proceeded  to  London  in  the  February  of 
1812.  Spencer  Percival,  who  had  procured  Cartwright  his 
reward,  was  then  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  seems  to  have  viewed  Crompton*s  claim 
with  favour,  for,  indeed.  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  in 
that  time  of  costly  war  knew  the  fiscal  value  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  that  to  foster  its  development  was  a  matter 
of  grave  national  concernment.  A  petition  of  Crompton 's 
to  the  House  of  Commons  was  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, several  of  the  members  of  which  were  Lancashire 
gentlemen  or  manufacturers.  The  Lord  Stanley  of  the 
day,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Earl,  was  its  chairman,  and  both  in  public  and 
in  private  showed  himself  a  kind  friend  to  Crompton. 
Crompton's  old  diffidence  and  shyness  prevented  him  from 
waiting  personally  on  ministers  and  Members  of  Parliament, 
but  he  was  not  at  all  backward  in  urging  his  claims  by 
letter.  "  Copies  of  a  considerable  portion  of  this  corre- 
spondence have  been  preserved.  The  letters,"  we  are  told, 
"  are  invariably  written  in  a  style  of  respectful  yet  manly 
and  straightforward  independence,  which  we  are  compelled 
to  admire,  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  might  have  been  more  useful  had  they  been 
tempered  with  a  little  more  worldly  policy."  Crompton 
still  harboured  the  old  grudge  at  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  would  not  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  man  whose 
position,  antecedents,  and  politics  gave  him  great  weight, 
especially  in  such  a  matter,  with  the  Ministry.  Sir  Robert 
seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of 
the  irritable  inventor.  He  gave  evidence  before  the 
committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  Crompton*s 
favour,  and  so  did  the  Mr.  Pilkington  who  had  advised 
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the  surrender  of  the  mule  to  the  public.  Other  manu- 
facturers testified  strongly  to  the  proved  and  incontestible 
value  of  the  mule.  The  creator  of  the  modem  steam- 
engine,  '*  Mr.  James  Watt,  of  the  House  of  Boulton,  Watt, 
&  Co.,  Birmingham,"  being  called,  and  asked  if  he  had 
"  erected  many  steam-engines  for  turning  machinery  upon 
Mr.  Crompton's  principle,"  gave  this  brief  but  emphatic 
reply:  "A  considerable  number;  I  conceive  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  power  of  steam-engine  we  have  erected  for 
spinning  cotton  has  been  applied  to  turning  spindles 
upon  Mr.  Crompton's  construction."  One  of  the  bits  of 
evidence  most  likely  to  tell  upon  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  a  House  of  Commons  was  the  statement 
of  Crompton's  friend,  Mr.  Lee,  "cotton-spinner  of  the 
house  of  Philips  &  Lee  of  Manchester,"  that  the  annual 
amount  of  duty  paid  merely  upon  the  cotton  imported  to 
be  spun  by  the  mule  was  not  less  than  ;f  350,000  a  year. 
The  committee  reported  in  Cromplon's  favour,  without 
naming  a  sum,  and  the  Prime  Minister  seems  to  have 
thought  of  proposing  to  give  him  ^20,000,  twice  the 
amount  of  the  grant  bestowed  on  Cartwright.  But,  as  poor 
Crompton's  ill  luck  would  have  it  (to  say  nothing  of  that 
of  the  victim  himself),  before  the  proposal  was  quite 
matured  and  made,  came  Bellingham's  assassination  of 
Percival : — 

"On  the  nth  day  of  May"  181 2,  **Mr.  Crompton  was  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  conversation  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Mr.  Blackbume,"  one  of  the  members  for  Lancashire  and  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  inventor's,  "upon  the  subject  of  his  claim,  which  was 
about  to  be  brought  forward,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarked, 
*  Here  comes  Mr.  Percival.*  The  group  was  immediately  joined  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,**  Percival,  "who  addressed  them  with 
the  remark,  *  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  mean  to  propose  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  Crompton  ;  do  you  think  tficU  will  be  satisfactory  ?  ** 
Mr.  Crompton  did  not  hear  the  reply,  as,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  he 
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let!  the  party  and  walked  down  a  short  stair  leading  out  of  the  lobby, 
but  before  he  left  it,  he  heard  a  grft  rush  of  people  and  exclamations 
that  Mr.  Percival  had  been  shot,  which  was  indeed  the  fact.  The 
assas^n,  BelUngham,  in  an  instant  had  deprived  the  country  of  a 
valuable  Minister,  and  Crompton  lost  a  friend  and  patron  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  most  critical  importance  to  hb  fortune." ' 

Even  so.  And  when,  after  some  few  weeks  of  "  minis- 
lerial  crisis,"  a  new  Government  was  fonned,  the  long-lived 
Liverpool  administration,  Vansitlart  succeeded  Percival  in 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.     He,  too,  was  not 

'  French,  p.  l6l.  The  Commons  were  sitting  in  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  at  the  instance  of  Brougham,  to  hear  evidence 
against  the  Orders  in  Council.  "  For  some  days  Ihe  examination  of 
witnesses  proceeded.  On  Monday  the  lllh  May,  Brougham,  as  usual, 
moved  the  order  of  Ihe  day  for  going  into  committee.  Babington  took 
the  ch^dr ;  Robert  Hamillon,  a  manufacturer  of  earthenware  in  Staf- 
fordshire, was  summoned  for  eiaminalion;  and  Brougham,  after  com> 
plaining  of  Percival's  atisence,  commenced  to  examine  him.  One  of  the 
members  started  off  to  Downing  Street  to  sunmion  the  Minister; 
Brougham  went  on  with  his  questions  ;  finished  his  ciamjnal ion- in- 
chief ;  and  Stephen,  the  real  originator  of  the  Orders,  commenced  the 
cross-examination  of  the  witness.  In  the  meantime,  the  member  who 
had  gone  to  fetch  Tcrcival  had  met  the  Minister  in  Tarliamenl  Street, 
rcrcival  characteristically  darted  forward  to  the  House.  The  lobby 
w^is  comparatively  full ;  a  tall  man  in  a  tradesman's  dress  was  standing 
by  the  door  through  which  the  Minister  passed  into  it.  He  placed  a 
pistol  at  Percival's  breast  and  fired.  Percival  walked  on  one  or  two 
paces,  faintly  uttered,  'Oh  !  I  am  murdered,'  and  fell  on  the  floor." 
— Spencer  Walpole's  Life  of  The  Right  HoHourabU  S/ieneer  Percival 
(Lond.  1874I,  iL  ags-  The  statement  ijuoled  in  thetextis  scarcelycon- 
Mstent  with  this  account  of  Percival's  assassination.  French,  however, 
adds  elsewhere  (p.  176,  note),  "Mr.  Percival  when  he  was  shot  had  » 
memorandum  in  his  hand  as  follows  :^ 

'  Crompton,  jf  10,000 


which  was  understood  to  signify,  not  less  than  jfjooo,  but  ^w>,oa 
if  |>os5ible." 
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unfriendly  to  Crompton,  but  at  that  period  of  great  national 
stress — England  in  arms  almost  alone  against  a  world — some 
of  his  colleagues  seem  to  have  regarded  the  unfortunate 
inventor  as  a  bore,  and  one  of  them  so  far  mistook  Cromp- 
ton*s  character  and  position  as  to  drop  the  hasty,  harsh,  and 
calumnious  remark,  "Give  the  man  ^100  a  year;  it  will 
be  as  much  as  he  can  drink."  The  circumstances  of  the 
time  were  indeed  singularly  unfavourable  to  a  liberal  treat- 
ment of  Crompton's  claim.  The  war  in  the  Peninsula 
called  for  new  taxes  and  new  loans,  and  the  manufacturing 
distress  produced  by  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
and  the  Orders  in  Council  with  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment retaliated  on  them,  culminated  in  machine-breaking 
and  other  riots  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  Ministers 
were  more  anxious  to  pass  new  penal  enactments  multi- 
plying capital  punishments,  with  which  to  terrify  these  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  than  to  weigh  the  value  of  Cromp- 
ton's  invention  ;  and  both  rioting  and  active  political  dis- 
content were  rife  in  and  about  the  very  Bolton  from  which 
he  came.^     At  last,  on  the  26th  June  181 2,  and  of  course 

*  The  severity  of  the  law  and  its  administration  at  this  time,  without 
additional  penal  enactments,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  con- 
temporary record  :  "Manchester,  13th  June,"  1812.  "About  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law,"  death  by  hanging, 
•*  was  put  upon  the  eight  persons  condemned  at  the  late  special  assize 
at  Lancaster,  viz.,  James  Smith,"  and  three  others,  "for  burning,  &c., 
Messrs  Wroe  &  Duncough's  weaving  mill  at  West  Houghton,"  in 
Bolton  parish  ;  "John  Ho  worth,"  and  two  others,  "for  breaking  into 
the  house  of  John  Holland  in  this  town,  and  stealing  bread  and  cheese^ 
and  Hannah  Smith  for  highway  robbery  by  stealing  potatoes  at  Bank 
Top  in  this  town." — Annual  Register  for  181 2,  Chronicle^  p.  85. 
These  riotous  proceedings  of  the  time,  with  which  were  mixed  up 
simple  thefts  instigated  by  hunger,  but  equally  punished  by  death, 
began  with  the  frame- breaking  Luddites  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
thence  extended  to  other  counties.  To  daunt  the  Nottinghamshire 
rioters,  the  Government  introduced  into  Parliament  the  Framework 
Knitters'  Bill,  which  made  the  destruction  of  the  frames  used  in  the 
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by  previous  agreement  with  Vansittart,  Lord  Stanley,  as 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  on  Crompton's  claim, 
rose  and  moved  that  a  grant  of  ;f  5000  should  be  made  to 

boKJerj  [rade  a  capital  offence.  It  was  to  oppose  thb  bill  ibal  the 
young  Lfird  Ryron  [alat  24)  delivered  bis  maiden  speech  in  the  House 
ofPeers,  on  the  27lh  Febniaiy  iSiz,  just  two  daj-s  before  he  became 
bmous  by  the  publication  of  the  fiist  two  cantos  of  ChUde  Handd. 
Byron  spoke  on  the  occasion  not  only  as  an  English  peer,  but  as  a 
Nottinghamshire  man.  "During  the  short  time,"  he  said,  "I  recently 
passed  in  Nottinghamshiie,  not  twelve  hours  elapsed  wilhoutsome  fresh 
act  of  violence,  and  on  the  day  T  left  the  county,  I  was  informei]  that 
forty  frames  had  been  broken  the  preceding  evening,  as  usual  without 
resistance  and  without  detection."  Wellington  was  then  pursuing  his 
victorious  career  in  the  Iberian  peninsula ;  he  had  stormed  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  on  the  19th  of  January  before  Byron  thus  addressed  his  grave 
and  reverend  seniors  of  the  Upper  House  :  "All  the  cities  you  have 
t-iken,  all  the  armies  which  have  retreated  before  your  leaders,  are  but 
petty  subjects  of  self- congratulation  if  your  land  is  divided  against  itself^ 
and  your  dragoons  and  your  executioners  must  be  let  loose  against  your 
fellow -citizens.  You  call  these  men  a  mob,  desperate,  dangerous,  and 
ignorant,  and  seem  to  think  that  the  only  way  to  quiet  the  BtUiia  mul. 
tDmiri  cafilum  is  to  lop  off  a  few  of  its  superRuous  heads.  But  even  1 
mob  may  be  belter  reduced  to  reason  by  a  mixture  of  conciliation  and 
firmness  than  by  additional  irritation  and  redoubled  penalties.  Are 
we  aware  of  our  obligation  to  a  mob?  It  is  the  mob  that  labour  in 
your  fields  and  serve  in  your  houses,  thai  man  your  navy  and  recruit 
your  army,  that  have  enabled  you  to  defy  all  the  world,  and  can  also 
defy  you  when  neglect  and  calamity  have  driven  them  to  despair.  You 
may  call  the  people  a  mob,  but  do  not  forget  that  a  mob  often  speaks 
the  sentiments  of  the  people."  Here  is  (he  spirited  peroration  of  this 
maiden  speech  of  the  author  of  Childi  Harold  and  Den  Juan :  "  With 
all  due  deference  to  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  !  think  a  little  investiga- 
lion,  some  previous  inquiry,  would  induce  even  them  to  change  their 
purpose.  Thai  most  favourite  state  measure,  so  marvellously  efhca- 
cious  in  many  and  recent  instances,"  the  treatment  of  the  "Catholic 
claims"  among  ihem^" temporising— would  nol  be  without  its  advan- 
tages in  this.  When  a  proposal  is  made  to  emancipate  or  relieve, 
you  hesitate,  you  deliberate  lor  years,  you  temporise  and  tamper  with 
the  minds  of  men,  but  a  death-bill  must  be  passed  off  hand,  without  a 
thought  of  the  consequences.  Sure  I  am,  from  what  I  have  heard  and 
from  what  I  have  seen,  that  to  pass  the  bill  under  all  the  existing 
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the  inventor,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having 
signified  his  approval,  a  resolution  to  that  effect  vas  passed 
at  once.  To  Crompton,  after  his  costly  tour  in  search 
of  statistics,  followed  by  a  five  months'  sojourn  in  London, 
away  from  his  business,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense 
incurred  by  him  in  promoting  the  parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  in  dancing  attendance  on  the  magnates  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Ministry,  the  smallness  of  the  grant  was  a 
terrible  disappointment.  This  was  enhanced  by  the  taunts 
with  which,  when  he  returned  home,  he  was,  it  seems, 
assailed  by  his  sons.  They  had  reckoned  confidently  on  a 
much  lai^er  grant,  and  reproached  him  with  having  mis- 
managed a  promising  case. 

Crompton  was  now  verging  on  sixty,  and  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  accepted,  in  lieu  of 
the  grant,  even  so  small  a  pension  as  ^100  a  year.  With 
what  remained  of  it,  after  all  the  inevitable  deductions  to 

diconutances,  without  inquiij,  without  deliberation,  would  only  be  to 
■dd  injustice  to  iiriiaiion,  and  baibirity  to  neglecl.  The  frameia  of 
Mch  a  bill  niusl  be  content  to  inherit  the  honoura  of  the  Athenian  law. 
gfver,  whose  edicts  were  said  to  be  written  not  in  ink,  but  in  btood. 
But  suppo^  it  pas&e^,  suppose  one  of  those  men,  as  I  have  seen  them, 
meagre  with  famine,  sullen  with  despair,  careless  of  a  life  which  your 
Lordships  are  about  to  value  at  the  price  of  a  stocking-frame,  suppose 
this  man  surrounded  by  the  children  for  whom  he  is  unable  to  procure 
bread  at  the  hazard  of  his  eiistance,  about  to  be  torn  for  ever  from  a 
family  which  he  lately  supported  in  peaceful  industry,  and  which  it  ii 
not  his  fault  that  he  can  no  longer  so  support,— suppose  this  man — aod 
there  are  ten  thousand  such  from  whom  you  may  select  your  Tictims — 
dragged  into  court  to  be  tried  for  this  new  offence  by  this  new  law, 
■till  there  are  two  things  wanted  to  convict  and  condemn  him — twelve 
batchers  for  a  jury  and  a  Jeffries  for  a  judge." '  This  buret  received  no 
response  from  the  probably  startled  Ministerial  Bench.  The  bill,  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  Commons,  was  passed  by  the  Lords,  and  not  long 
afterwards  the  capital  puoishment  wbich  it  inflicted  on  frame  .breakers 
was  extended  lo  the  destroyers  of  machinery  in  general. 

■  ParliamiHiatj  Hiitnj  (Lmd.  iBii),  ui.  966. 
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be  made  from  it,  he  started  in  the  bleaching  trade,  which 
was  recciviDg  a  great  extension  from  the  more  and  more 
successful  application  of  the  seemingly  useless  elemental 
gas  discovered  in  1774  by  Scheele,  then  an  obscure  Swedish 
apothecary,  and  named  by  him  chlorine.  Crompton's 
bleachworks  were  at  Over  Darwen.  Fortune  did  not  smile 
on  the  new  enterprise ;  and  another  into  which  he  entered, 
by  becoming  a  partner  in  a  firm  of  cotton  merchants  and 
spinners,  made  him  no  richer  than  it  found  him.  Some 
five  years  or  so  after  the  affair  of  the  parliamentary  gran^ 
Crompton's  sons,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  his 
bleaching  and  other  undertakings,  were  either  dead  or  dis- 
persed, and,  almost  alone  in  the  world,  he  "carried  on  his 
small  original  business  without  assistance,  spending  much 
of  his  time  in  devising  the  mechanism  proper  for  weaving 
new  patterns  in  fancy  muslins."  Here  again  his  lack  of 
business  faculty  neutralised  his  industry  and  ingenuity. 
Neighbours  and  "  pretended  friends  "  pirated  his  patterns, 
and  undersold  him  by  manufacturing  them  in  fabrics  of 
inferior  quality.  Suppose  a  state  of  things  in  which  there 
was  no  law  of  copyright,  and  a  gifted  but  unpractical  author 
published  his  own  books  in  competition  with  "  the  trade," 
his  position  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  Crompton 
during  much  of  his  life  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  a  sensitive  man  of  literary  genius  engaged  in 
that  trying  struggle  and  unequal  rivalry. 

As  old  age  crept  on  him,  Crompton  grew  poorer,  and 
a  widowed  daughter,  who  became  his  housekeeper,  made 
things  worse  for  him  instead  of  belter.  He  had  reached 
his  seventy -second  year  when,  in  1824,  some  Bolton 
fiiends — the  kind  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Manchester  once  more 
co-operating— raised  unknown  to  him  a  subscription,  with 
the  result  of  which  they  bought  him  an  annuity  of  ^63. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  a  proof  of  the  wide-spread  use 
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of  the  mule,  that  to  this  subscription  Continental  indus- 
trialists contributed  "  The  amount  raised,"  we  are  told, 
"was  collected  in  small  sums,  from  one  to  ten  pounds; 
some  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  Swiss  and  French 
spinners,  who  acknowledged  his" — Crompton's — "merits, 
and  pitied  his  misfortunes."*  A  jreai  or  two  aftenvaids,  a 
bustling  and  wann-heaited  resident  in  Crompton's  town 
(probably  a  newspaper  editor),  a  "  Mr,  J.  Brown,"  who 
was  then  writing  and  printing  what  remains  an  unfinished 
history  of  Bolton,  took  up  Crompton's  claims  once  more, 
and  promoted  with  considerable  ardour  a  movement  to 
procure  the  ill-fated  inventor  a  second  parliamentary  grant. 
There  were  precedents  that  warranted  the  attempt.  Dr. 
Jenner,  who  gave  up  to  his  country  and  to  mankind  his 
discovery  of  vaccination,  had  received,  by  way  of  recom. 
pense,  two  parliamentary  grants,  one,  in  rSoz,  of  ;£io,ooo, 
and  another,  in  1807,  of  ;^zo,ooo.  No  fewer  than  three 
parhamentaiy  grants  had  been  lavished  on  the  Scotchman, 
Macadam,  for  inventing  the  mode  of  manipulating  roads 
which  bears  his  name;  and  the  third  of  them  was  voted 
about  the  time  when  Brown  resuscitated  Crompton's 
claims.  The  busy  and  bustling  Brown  began  with  the 
production  of  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  these  claims,  and 
then  drew  up  a  memorial,  specially  contrasting  the  reward 
given  for  the  mule  with  the  grant  of  double  the  amount 
to  the  inventor  of  the  power-loom,  whose  rights,  unlike 
Crompton's,  were  secured  by  patent,  and  whose  inven- 
tion, even  then,  had  been  very  much  less  productive 
than  the  mule.  The  document  was  numerously  and  influ- 
entially  signed  in  Bolton.  Crompton  would  not  hear  of 
applications  for  signatures  elsewhere,  or  of  a  public  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  his  own  town,  to  support  the  prayer  of 
the  memorial.  Brown  proceeded  to  London  early  in  1836, 
'  Keiuiedy,  p.  324. 
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circulated  a  long  petition  to  Farliaaient  on  behalf  of 
Crompton,  and  worked  hard  to  procure  from  the  Gorcm- 
ment  of  the  day  a  favourable  consideration  of  Crompton's 
case.  By  i8a6  the  Vansittart  of  iSii  had  become  Lord 
Bexley,  and  was  still  a  member  of  the  Ministry  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  an  office  much  inferior 
in  importance  to  that  of  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  which 
he  held  at  the  time  of  the  original  grant  to  Crompton. 
"Lord  Bexley" — it  was  thus  Brown  wrote  to  Crompton  on 
the  22d  of  April  1826 — "was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  serve, 
and  only  &iled  from  the  want  of  power,  without  losing  his 
own  declining  weight  in  the  Cabinet"  The  petition  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  much  as  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  "  Mr.  Brown's  suicide," — how  caused, 
or  at  what  time  occurring,  is  not  mentioned — threw  a 
cloud  over  the  transaction  which  it  would  now  be  difficult 
to  penetrate.  In  a  few  months  more  than  twelve  from 
the  arrival  of  the  unsuccessful  and  unfortunate  Brown  in 
London,  and  after  but  a  brief  enjoyment  of  his  petty 
annuity,  Crompton  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  rewards 
or  ingratitude,  and  had  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.  "  He 
died  in  his  house  in  King  Street,  Great  Bolton,  on  the  36th 
June  1827,  aged  seventy-four  years,  of  no  particular  com- 
plaint, but  by  the  gradual  decay  of  nature,  increased,  if 
not  hastened,  by  a  life  brimful  of  corrosive  cares  and 
mental  sorrows.  These  cares  and  sorrows  were  greatly 
accumulated  in  his  latter  days,  so  that,  unhappily,  neither 
mind  nor  body  could  at  all  dmes  bear  up  against  them, 
and  he  became  occasionally  less  abstemious  in  his  habits 
than  had  been  his  custom  through  his  former  life.  To  the 
last,  however,  he  retained  the  esteem  of  his  friends,  and 
the  regretful  pity  of  all  who  knew  him."* 
Some  three  years  after  Crompton's  death,  his  friend  and 
'  French,  p.  212. 
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patTOD  in  life,  Mr.  Kennedy,  read  before  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  a  "brief  memoir"  of 
the  inventor.  But  nearly  thirty  years  more  elapsed  before 
'  a  local  or  general  feeling  of  any  depth  or  extent  was  created 
in  Crompton's  favour,  and  the  minds  of  Lancashire  men 
were  led  to  ponder  on  the  magnitude  of  his  contribution  to 
the  staple  industry  of  their  county,  and  on  the  scantiness 
(rf  the  recognition  and  recompense  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  it  and  on  him.  In  the  winter  of  1858-59  two  lectures 
on  Crompton's  life  and  work  were  delivered  in  the  Bolton 
Mechanics'  Institution  by  Mr.  Gilbert  James  French,  its 
president — a  man  of  superior  insight  and  attainments. 
The  new  generation  vhich  had  come  to  maturity  in  Bolton 
since  Crompton's  death  was  much  impressed  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  achievements  and  biography  of  their  ill-fated 
townsman,  and  one  of  the  results  of  this  revival  was  the 
publication,  in  the  succeeding  autumn,  of  the  first  edition 
of  Mr.  French's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Cronipton,"  the  work 
to  which  the  present  memoir  is  so  much  indebted.  Mr. 
French  was  not  content  with  a  merely  literary  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  inventor  of  the  mule.  He  exerted 
himself  to  raise  a  subscription  for  Crompton's  then  orJy 
surviving  son,  John,  who  was  old  and  poor.  The  appeal 
received  a  warm  response  from  the  manufacturers  and 
machine -makers  of  Bolton,  and  when  a  nephew  of  the 
old  man's  interfered  and  prevented  the  kind  scheme  from 
being  carried  out,  the  biographer  of  the  father  contributed 
generously  to  the  support  of  the  son.  There  was  no  one 
to  interfere  with  Mr.  French's  next  attempt  to  do  honour 
to  the  inventor's  memory,  and  he  raised,  easily  and  privately, 
a  sum  of  ^200,  with  which  a  plain  monument  was  erected 
over  Crompton's  grave  in  the  parisli  churchyard.  Mean- 
while, the  Bolton  community  was  becoming  desirous  of 
testifying,  in  some  more  public  and  conspicuous  way,  to 
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its  new  sense  of  Crompton's  services,  anii  of  effaciog  the 
reproach  which  his  biography  stamped  upon  their  town. 
Ultimately,  after  several  changes  of  place,  the  erection  of 
a  statue  of  Crompton  in  Bolton  was  deteroiined  on.  A 
public  meeting  was  held,  and  a  subscription  raised,  which 
finallyproduced  nearly  ;^2ooo.  The  execution  of  the  statue, 
cast  in  copper-bronze,  with  bas-reliefs  of  Hali-in-the-Wood 
and  Crompton  working  at  his  machine,  was  intrusted  to 
Calder  Marshall,  and  the  a4th  of  September  1861  saw  it 
presented  to  the  Bolton  Town  Council  with  much  pomp 
and  circumstance.  Bolton  and  its  whok  population  held 
gala  on  the  occasion,  with  processions,  decorations,  and 
triumphal  arches.  Streams  of  visitors  from  the  surround- 
ing districts  poured  in  to  keep  Crompton's  townsmen  com- 
pany in  doing  public  honour  to  the  ill-fated  inventor's 
memory.  There  were  civic,  military,  and  trade  processions, 
oratory  without  doors  and  at  banquets  within,  by  local 
authorities  and  notables,  and  even  a  balloon  ascent  for  the 
recreation  of  the  vast  holiday-making  multitude,  with  illumi- 
nations and  fireworks  at  nighL  Poor  old  John  Crompton, 
aial  •J2,  was  not  quite  forgotten  in  the  celebration  of  his  . 
father's  achievements,  "  He  was  accommodated  with  a 
chair  at  the  side  of  the  statue,"  ^  and  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards the  then  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Palmerston,  sent 
him  a  gratuity  of  ;^So,  The  statue  in  Nelson  Square 
remains  one  of  the  chief  public  monuments  of  Bolton,  but 
more  striking  or  significant  than  any  art-memorial  is  the 
purely  industrial  structure  thus  described  by  his  loving 
biographer : — 

"Near  the  Hall-in-lhe-Wood  lises  one  of  those  octagonal  columns 
■o  common  in  the  manufacturing  dislricis,   which  serve   as  visible 

■  Boltim   ChroaitU  oF  Z7th   September  tS6z,  where  is  a  cojnous 
accouni  of  the  day's  ptoceeiHings. 
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■ymbols  of  the  industry  that  surrounds  them.  The  chimneys  in  and 
■baut  Bollon  ate  veiy  numerQus,  and  many  of  ihcm  are  ol  great  height, 
but  alt  dwindle  into  pigmy  dimensions  compared  with  that  near 
Cromplon's  former  residence,  wbich  shoots  up  into  the  sky  to  a  height 
or  366  feet  <bf  far  the  loftiest  structure  in  the  district),  and  attracts  lo 
it  every  wandering  eye  in  the  surrounding  country.  Unintentionally, 
it  bos  become  a  conspicuous  landmark,  mdicating  with  power  and 
preci^on  the  site  of  his  invention.  Buitt  for  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose, the  principal  use  of  this  tall  and  reaUy  graceful  structure  is 
in  connection  with  numerous  steam-engines  and  furnaces  in  a  huge 
fcctoiy,  wbere  some  thousands  of  men  and  boys  are  employed  in 
making  mule-spinning  machinery,  not  merely  for  the  supjily  of  the 
district  or  of  the  nation,  but  to  be  distributed  through  all  the  empires 
of  Europe,  and  even  to  the  outskirts  of  civilisation  in  Africa;  for, 
wherever  the  humanising  effects  of  their  industry  have  become  known, 
Crompton's  mules  and  their  accessory  engines  are  welcomed  and 
cherished.  Thus  another  unintentional  tribute  to  the  honour  of  their 
inventor  is  perpetuated  by  the  weekly  production  of  thousands  of  mule- 
spindles  almost  on  the  very  spot  of  their  invention,  propelling  with 
regularity,  as  from  a  mighty  heart,  the  tife-blood  which  circulates 
through  and  sustains  this  stupendous  system  of  manufacture."' 

Crompton's  mule,  improved  into  its  present  self-acting 
form,  will  probably  keep  his  name  alive  while  cotton- 
spinning  endures.  The  mention  ot  Ciompton's  name 
excites  a  feeling  of  compassion  blended  with  regret  that 
the  industrialists  of  his  county  and  the  Government  of 
his  cotintry  did  so  litde  for  the  man  who  had  done  so 
much  for  them.  By  tlie  splendour  of  its  results,  the 
national  and  individual  wealth  which  it  has  created,  the 
masses  of  population  to  which  it  has  given  employment, 
the  mighty  factories  and  hives  of  industry  of  many  kinds 
which  have  grown  out  of  that  rude  machine  of  the  Hall-in- 
the-Wood,  the  mule  has  become  far  more  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  British  industry  and  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, than  the  spinning-jenny  of  Haigreaves  or  the  water- 
frame  of  Arlcwright     Unlike   Hargreaves  or  Arkwright, 

'  French,  p.  ajck 
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moreover,  Cronipton  was  never  suspected  of  appropriating 
illicitly  or  unscrupulously  the  inventions  of  other  men,  and 
from  first  to  last  he  was  in  all  things  an  upright  and 
honourable  man.  In  this  respect,  as  in  his  melancholy 
destiny,  he  resembles  John  Kay,  the  inventor  of  the  fly- 
shuttle,  the  machine  which  first  gave  an  impetus  to  our 
textile  manufactures.  The  contrast  between  the  struggle 
in  which  most  of  Crompton's  life  was  passed  and  the 
successes  and  opulence  developed  by  others  from  the 
machine  of  his  invention,  arouses  the  more  pity  and 
sympathy  because  the  triumphs  of  the  mule  were  achieved 
while  he  was  yet  alive.  Other  and  greater  men  than 
Crompton  have  received  wages  much  less  proportionate  to 
the  value  of  their  work.  But  for  the  most  part,  it  was 
posterity  that  reaped  where  they  had  sown,  and  Crompton's 
was  the  unhappy  case  of  one  condemned  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  few  ears  of  com  from  a  mighty,  far- spreading, 
and  golden  harvest,  showing  itself  on  ground  which,  unas- 
sisted and  solitary,  he  had  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness. 
Faults  of  character  and  errors  of  conduct  no  doubt  contri- 
buted to  make  his  life  what  it  was.  But  those  faults  and 
errors  were  of  the  unworldly  and  almost  child-Uke  kind, 
which,  in  a  man  of  Crompton's  pursuits  and  surroundings, 
excites  surprise  and  sympathy  rather  than  criticism  and 
censure.  Singular  thing  to  have  to  say  of  a  notable 
Lancashire  man  and  Lancashire  worker, — Samuel  Cromp- 
ton seems  to  have  failed  In  life  chiefly  from  a  want  of — 
pushl 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  PEEL  FAMILY* 

• 

THE  one  industrial  family  which  has  given  England  a 
Prime  Minister  can  be  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Belonging  to  the  yeoman  class,  the 
ancestors  of  Peel  the  statesman  were  then  settled  as  Peeles, 
or  De  Peles,  in  the  Yorkshire  district  of  Craven,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  "seised  of  lands"  in  the  Lancashire 
Hundred  of  Blackburn.  Two  centuries  later,  Peeles  were 
still  to  be  found  in  or  near  Blackburn,  some  of  them 
boasting  of  gentle  blood  and  of  a  coat  of  arms.  Whether 
by  a  mere  coincidence,  or  from  a  continuance  of  an  old 
connection  between  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Peels,  is 
unknown,  but  certainly  "  about  1600  "  a  William  Peele  (as 
the  name  was  then  spelt),  progenitor  of  the  family  which 
became  historic,  migrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
Lancashire  town  from  East  Marton  in  Craven.     There  is 


*  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (London,  i860).  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Life  and  Tintes  0/ Sir  Robert 
Peel,  3  vols.  (London,  1S47).  Edmund  Potter,  Calico- Printing  as  an 
Art  Manufacture  (London,  1852).  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House 
of  Commons  on  Trade^  dr'c.  (1833),  §  Evidence  of  James  Thomson  (of 
Clitheroe).  Abridgments  of  Specifications  relating  to  Bleaching,  Dyeing, 
and  Printing  Calico  and  other  Fabrics,  Published  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Patents  (London,  1859).  Statutes  at  Large,  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  6aines*s  Lancashire  and  History  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture,  &c,  &c. 
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no  evidence  of  any  consanguinity  between  this  Yorkshire 
Peele  and  the  pre-existing  Lancashire  Pedes  in  whose 
vicinity  he  settled.  His  unassuming  descendants  were 
content  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  Peeles  of  Craven, 
from  some  of  those  "good  yeomen  whose  limbs  were 
made  in  England."  The  father  of  Sir  Lawrence  Peel, 
cousin  and  biographer  of  the  statesman,  vas  the  brother 
of  a  baronet — the  first  Sir  Robert ;  but  he  is  said  by  his 
son  to  hare  been  "  impatient  of  the  addition  of  Esquire 
tp  his  name,  which  custom  had  then  made  general.  I 
have  heard  him  when  I  was  a  boy,"  Sir  Lawrence  con- 
tinues, "  more  than  once,  something  in  the  style  of 
Jonathan  Oldbuck,  pish  to  himself  over  this  superscription 
of  his  letters,  half-play  fully  and  half-pee  vishly  muttering  to 
himself,  'A  pretty;  Esquire  truly!'  He  would  sometimes 
add,  that  he  was  a  yeoman,  and  that  his  family  before  him 
were  yeomen."  When  Sir  Robert  the  statesman  was  shown 
a  genealogical  dissertation,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
establish,  from  the  identity  of  surname,  a  connection  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  the  later  Lancashire  Peels,  he  is 
reported  to  have  made  a  characteristic  remark  "  upon  the 
inconclusiveness  of  this  sort  of  reasoning,"  and  to  have 
declared  that  he  "  preferred  to  follow  the  traditions  of  his 
family." ' 

William  Peele's  living  descendant,  the  candid  historio- 
grapher of  the  family,  describing  the  farm  near  Blackburn 
where  his  progenitor  settled  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  speaks  thus  of  it,  of  him,  and  of  his  imme- 
diate successors.  It  was  "  in  a  melancholy  site  (whence 
the  family  may  have  drawn  some  of  their  hypochondriac 
humour),  a  low  situation,  which  gave  the  farmhouse  that 
they  occupied  the  title  of  De  Hole,  or  Hoylc  House,  for  it 
was  written  both  ways.  Hoyle  signifies  hole.  Low  in 
'  Sketch,  p.  9-10. 
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situation  as  in  origin,  here  for  many  years  they  resided."  * 
Fanner  William's  grandson,  Robert  (a  favourite  name  in 
the  family),  who  literally  "flourished;"  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  not  only  added,  ^er  nhat  was 
just  becoming  tiia  fasbion  of  his  time  and,  district,  a 
domestic  woollen  manufacture  to  hia  slender  agriculture, 
but  printed  the  woolleb-dpth  spUn  *nd  woven  by  him- 
self, or  by  others,  by  either  or  by  both.  "The  doth  wat 
stamped  with  patterns  from  wooden  blocks,  on  which  they 
were  cut.  Some,  of  thete, blocks  were  seen  by  my" — 
Sir  Lawrence  Peel's — "father  when  a  boy,  lying  neglected 
in  a  lumber-room  in  his  grandtather's  house;"  and  this 
grandfather  was  a  grandson  of  the  first  owner  of  the  blocks. 
"  He  expressed  his  regret  that  they  had  not  been  preserved, 
and  described  them  as  curious  from  their  very  rudeness."  * 
The  farmer,  woollen  manufacturer,  and  wo  oil  en -printer  of 
the  Hoyle  House  throve  by  his  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
associated  with  the  respectabilities  of  his  neighbourhood. 
Of  his  two  sons,  one  became  curate  of  Blackburn;  the 
elder,  another  Robert,  was  able  to  purchase,  after  his  father's 
death,  a  small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn, 
then  known  as  the  Crosse,  called  subsequently  Peel's  Fold, 
and  still  possessed  by  the  Feels  that  are.  William,  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  purchaser  of  the  Crosse,  was  kept  down  by 
ill  health,  and  with  him  the  fortunes  of  the  family  rather 
receded  than  advanced.  Under  William's  son,  again  a 
Robert,  and  with  him  more  particularly  we  have  now 
to  deal,  the  family  fortunes  took  a  fresh  start,  and  went 
forward  until  his  grandson,  the  famous  Sir  Robert,  found 
himself  Prime  Minister  of  England.  It  was  in  the  days  of 
this  particular  Robert  of  ours  that  the  family  siu'name 
became  Peel  instead  of  Peele.  A  thrifty  and  practical 
man,  who  loved  to  economise  labour,  even  when  writing 
'  Skettk,  p.  6-7.  '  lb.,  p.  ir. 
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his  signature,  he  dropped  the  final  "  e  "  from  his  suniame^ 
"for  no  better  reason,"  says  his  grandson,  "than  the 
utilitarian  one  which  be  assigned,  that  it  was  of  no  use,  as 
it  did  not  add  to  the  sound." ' 

Bom  in  1713,  this  first  Robert  of  the  Peels  without  the 
final  e,  who  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  family, 
was  fairly  bred  and  educated,  and  his  patrimony  brought 
him  a  hundred  a  year.  He  farmed  his  paternal  acres,  and 
as  children  grew  up  about  him— for  in  1744  he  married 
Elizabeth  Haworth  of  Lower  Darwen,  a  wife  of  blood 
gentler  than  his  own— he  eked  out  his  income,  it  seems,  by 
domestic  spinning  and  weaving,  still  after  the  fashion  of 
the  district  und  the  time:  His  wife's  brother  had  learned 
calico-printing  in  London;  and,  if  Sir  Lawrence  Peel's 
version  of  the  matter  be  correct,  this  marriage  had  an 
important  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  husband.  Haworth's 
persuasions,  we  are  told,  induced  Robert  Peel  to  give  up 
farming  and  to  try  calico-printing,  combined  with  manu- 
facturing, in  Blackburn  town.  Nay,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  this  Haworth  "  was  reputed  in  his  family,  and  I 
believe  with  truth,  to  have  been  the  first  calico-printer  in 
Lancashire."  *  On  account  of  which  statement,  and  for 
other  reasons,  something  falls  to  be  said  here  concerning 
the  history — as  usual  in  such  cases,  an  obscure  one— of  the 
English  print-trade. 

About  the  first  trace  of  doth-printing  in  England  ii 
discoverable  in  the  description  of  "  a  special  privilege,"  by 
which  James  I.,  anno  1619,  granted  to  Geoi^e  Wood  for 

I  SitttA,  p.  13.  Yet  Ihis  elision  must  have  been  first  practised  wbea 
he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  since  in  the  patent  taken  out  bjr 
him  in  1779  (iztat  55),  and  referred  to  pait,  p.  75,  he  designates  him- 
lelf  "Robert  Peelc."  Perhaps  the  final  i  was  dropped  after  he  had 
retired  from  business,  and  when  such  a  modificalioa  of  signature  might 
t>e  attended  by  a  mmininm  of  commercial  or  other  inconvenient^. 

»  lb.,  p.  16. 
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twenty-one  years  "the  sole  printing  and  stayning  within 
England  and  Wales  of  linen  cloth  in  colours;  "'in  considera- 
tion of  which  privilege  j£^io  was  to  be  paid  yearly  into  hb 
Majesty's  Exchequer.  In  the  middle  of  the  same  century, 
it  has  been  seen,  Robert  Peele,  the  great-grandfather  of  our 
Robert,  printed  with  rude  wooden  blocks  the  woollens 
in  which  he  dealt.  Meanwhile,  the  importation,  through 
the  East  India  Company,  of  the  printed  calicoes  of  the 
East  diffused  a  taste  for  such  goods,  and  induced  ingenious 
Englishmen  to  attempt  to  imitate  them,  and  to  compete 
with  their  importers  and  vendors.  At  a  still  earlier  period, 
plain  calicoes  had  been  imported  into  England  from  India, 
and  the  printing  both  of  these  and  British  stuffs  of  various 
kinds  began  at  home  to  compete  with  the  Eastern  wares. 
Thus  in  1676,  a  certain  William  Sherwin  receives  from 
Charles  II.  a  grant  for  fourteen  years  of  the  sole  use  of  an 
invention  described  as  "A  new  and  speedy  way  for  printing 
of  broad  calicoes  and  Scotch  cloth  with  a  double-necked 
rowl in g- press e,  which,"  says  the  royal  granter,  prompted 
no  doubt  by  the  enterprising  grantee,  "  being  the  only  true 
way  of  East  India  printing  and  stayning  such  kind  of  goods, 
was  never  till  now  performed  in  our  kingdom  of  England 
or  dominion  of  Wales,  and  therefore  may,  as  we  are 
credibly  informed  and  doe  believe,  bee  no  small  use  and 
advantage  to  our  loving  subjects."  ^ 

What  with  the  import  of  Eastern  prints,  wliat  with  the 
English  manipulation  of  plain  cloths  of  one  kind  or 
another,  sometimes  imported  calicoes,  sometimes  domes- 
tic, either  wholly  of  linen  or  of  linen  and  cotton  mixed 
(since  English  calico  composed  wholly  of  cotton  was 
not  produced  until  a  century  later),  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers were  already  sounding  an   abrra.     In  1678,  two 

•  Abridgment!  of  SptcijUaliom  tvlatiag  to  Bltaching,  &c.,  p.  20. 
•  lb.,  p.  7  (No.  190). 
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years  after  the  grant  to  William  Sherwin,  was  issued  a 
pamphlet,  "  The  Ancient  Trades  Decayed  and  Repaired," 
in  which  the  competition  of  these  fabrics  with  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  protested  against  thus : — 

"This  trade" — the  woollen — "is  very  much  hindered  by  our  own 
people,  who  do  wear  many  foreign  commodities  instead  of  our  own  ;  as 
may  be  instanced  in  many  paiticulan  i  vie ,  instead  of  green  say  " — > 
sort  of  serge— "that  was  wont  to  he  lued  for  childien's  froclis,  is  now 
used  fainic%{  and  Indtan  slaiiud  and  striped  calife  ;  and  instead  of  a 
perpeluana  or  shalloon  " — a  worsted  stuff,  so  called  from  Chalons,  the 
fiist  plaj^c  of  its  mannfactuie  or  sole — "  to  line  men's  coats  with,  is  used 
tometimes  a  glaitttfd  calks,  which  in  the  whole  is  not  above  izd. 
cheaper,  and  abundantly  woise.  And  sometimes  is  used  a  BcH^al" 
—  made  of  silk  and  hair — "that  is  brought  from  India,  both  for  linings 
to  coats  and  lor  petticoats  too ;  yet  our  English  ware  is  better  and 
cheaper  than  this ;  only  it  is  thinner  for  the  summer.  To  remedy 
this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  a  very  high  impost  upon  all  such  com- 
modities as  these  are,  and  that  no  calicoes,  oi  other  sort  of  linen,  be 
suffered  to  be  glazened,'' — i.e.,  glazed.' 

In  which  passage,  the  expression  "calicoes  or  other  sort 
of  linen"  shows  that  the  term  "calico"  was  used  to 
designate  any  light  textile  fabric  not  made  of  wool  or 
silk.* 

In  spite  of  English  inventiveness  and  enterprise,  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  domestic  print-trade  was  for 
long  an  inconsiderable  branch  of  industry,  and  that  the 
printed  stuffs  in  ordinary  use  were  chiefly  imported  from 

'  Quoted  by  Baines,  Collm  Afanu/iutiire,  p.  77. 

'  One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  calico  as  the  name  for  an  article  of 
wear  is  in  the  "England's  Heroicall  Epistles  "of  Michael  Drayton, 
published  in  1598.  Edward  IV.  is  supposed  to  be  addressing  Jane 
Shore  in  this  flattering  strain  : — 

"  If  Iboii  bi>[  plesK  10  wjik  imo  ll«  Pawn. 
To  buy  Ilic  cambric,  calicB,  or  \xwa ; 
If  thou  Ihs  whiuneu  of  Ihe  ume  would'sl  prove. 
From  ihy  ru  whiur  hand  pluck  off  ihyglOTC." 

Here  "calico"'  is  probably  a  synonym  for  "linen." 
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the  East  But  some  impetus,  it  is  also  probable,  was 
given  to  it  by  the  revocatioa  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  sent  to  our  shores  thousands  of  ingenious  French- 
men, skilled  in  new  or  novel  industries.  The  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  revoked  in  1685.  According  to  a  witness  of 
some  competency — literally  a  witness,  since  the  following 
passage  is  quoted  from  the  evidence  given  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833  by 
Mr.  James  Thomson,  an  experienced  and  instructed  calico- 
printer  of  Clitheroe,^ — it  was  some  five  years  later  that  this 
trade  first  possessed  a  distinguishable  local  habitation  in 
England : — 

"  Its  oiigin,"  he  says,  "  dates  from  about  the  j'eat  1690,  when  a  small 
print-^ound  was  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond 
tsj  a  Frenchman,  who  in  oil  pmbability  was  a  refiigee  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  first  lai^  establishment  was  at 
Biomley  Hall  in  Essex ;  it  stood  No.  I  ia  the  Excise  books  when  the 
duty  was  first  imposed,  showing  that  it  was  at  that  time  the  most  con- 
tiderable  manufactory  of  [irinted  calicoes  near  London.  There  was  a 
lead  pump  there  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  still  a  manufactory  of 
printed  calicoes,  with  ihe  date  1710  upon  it." 

But  before  this  establishment  at  Bromley  Hall  could 
become  "considerable,"  or  the  English  print-trade,  then 
and  long  afterwards  concentrated  in  London  and  the 
metropolitan  counties,  could  attain  dimensions  large 
enough  to  induce  financiers  to  subject  it  to  an  excise  duty, 
an  important  event  in  its  history  occurred.  The  clamour 
uf  the  woollen  and  silk  manufacturers  availed  to  pro- 
cure a  legislative  prohibition  of  the  import  and  use  of  the 
printed  calicoes  of  the  East;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this 
prohibition,  the  nascent  English  industry  would  probably 
have  been  annihilated  in  an  unequal  competition  with  the 
cheaper  as  well  as  more  prized  and  popular  products  of 
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Asia.  One  protest  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  has  been 
already  heard.  Another  and  a  more  general  protest  is 
chronicled  by  a  famous  historian  as  raised  at  the  very  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  printworks  at  Richmond,  to 
the  domestic  industry  carried  on  in  which  the  success  of 
the  outcry  was  to  give  a  considerable  stimulus.  In  1690 
and  the  following  year,  Sir  Josiah  Child  and  the  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
formed  the  subject  of  a  fierce  pamphleteering  controversy, 
the  preliminary  to  a  keen  parliamentary  struggle.  A  new 
company  was  started,  which  claimed  a  right  to  share  the 
monopoly  possessed  by  Sir  Josiah's.  It  had  its  partisans, 
but  in  the  strife  were  heard  the  voices  of  English  manufac- 
turers as  little  friendly  to  the  new  company  as  to  the  old, 
and  disposed  to  invoke  a  ban  on  both  of  them.  Says  Lord 
Macaulay :  ^ — 

"  There  were,  however,  great  differences  of  opinion  among  those  who 
agreed  in  hating  Child  and  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The 
manufacturers  of  Spitalfields,  of  Norwich,  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  Wilt- 
shire considered  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seas  as  rather  injurious 
than  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  The  importation  of  Indian  spices 
indeed  was  admitted  to  be  harmless,  and  the  importation  of  Indian 
saltpetre  to  be  necessary ;  but  the  importation  of  silks  and  of  Bengals, 
as  shawls  were  then  called,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  curse  to  the 
country.  The  effect  of  the  growing  taste  for  such  frippery  was,  that  our 
gold  and  silver  went  abroad,  and  that  much  excellent  English  drapery 
lay  in  our  warehouses  till  it  was  devoured  by  the  moths.  Those,  it 
was  said,  were  happy  days  for  the  inhabitants  both  of  our  pasture-lands 
and  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  when  every  gown,  every  waistcoat, 
every  bed,  was  made  of  materials  which  our  own  flocks  had  furnished  to 
our  own  looms.  Where  were  now  the  brave  old  hangings  of  arras 
which  had  adorned  the  walls  of  lordly  mansions  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth ?  And  was  it  not  a  shame  to  see  a  gentleman,  whose  ancestors 
had  worn  nothing  but  stuffs  made  by  English  workmen  out  of  English 
fleeces,  flaunting  in  a  calico  shirt  and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  from 
Moorshedabad  ?      Clamours  such  as  these  had,  a  few  years  before. 


Iltsiory  0/ England  {hoxi^ovit  1873),  ii.  307. 
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txtoTted  (rom  ParliaineDl  the  Act  which  required  that  the  Head  should 
be  wrapped  !□  woollen;  and  some  sanguine  clothiers  hoped  that  the 
Legislature  would,  by  excluding  all  Indian  teituies  liom  our  ports,  im- 
pose the  same  necessity  on  the  living." 

The  "  sanguine  clothiers  "  of  this  extract  had  not  very 
long  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  hopes,  though,  when 
it  did  come,  they  were  not  satisfied.  Ten  years  afterwards, 
in  1700,  was  passed  the  Act  11  &  12  William  III.,  cap.  lo, 
the  preamble  of  which  is  very  curious  reading  in  these  free- 
trading  times,  "  Whereas  it  is  most  evident,"  this  enact- 
ment begins,  "  that  the  continuance  of  the  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  in  the  same  manner  and  proportions  as  it  hath  been 
for  two  years  last  past,  must  inevitably  be  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  this  kingdom,  by  exhausting  the  treasure  thereof,  and 
melting  down  the  coin  and  taking  away  the  labour  of  the 
people,  whereby  very  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  this 
nation  are  become  excessively  burdensome  and  chargeable 
to  their  respective  parishes,  and  others  are  thereby  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  employment  in  foreign  parts  " — "  For 
remedy  thereof,"  the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  prohibited, 
under  very  severe  penalties,  not  merely  the  sale,  but  the  use 
and  wear,  of  all  "  wrought  silks,  Bengals,  and  stuffs  mixed 
with  silk  or  herba,  of  the  manufacture  of  Persia,  China,  or 
East  India,  and  all  calicoes,  painted,  dyed,  printed,  or 
stained  there."  If  they  were  "found  in  any  house,  shop, 
or  warehouse,  or  any  other  place  whatsoever,"  they  were 
seizable,  and  the  owner  or  possessor  was  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  ;^2oo,  two-thirds  of  it  to  go  to  the  informer.  But  the 
prohibition  concerning  calicoes  touched  only  those  printed 
in  the  East,  and  not  such  as  might  be  printed  at  home. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  measure  proved  to  be  effective  for 
its  object,  it  merely  altered  the  form  of  what  the  woollen 
manufacturers  considered  to  be  a  grievance.  Oriental 
were  replaced  in  the  market  by  domestic  prints,  the  fabric 
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of  which  was  either  made  in  England,  or  consisted  of  plain 
calico  imported  iiora  the  East,  not  prohibited  by  the  Act, 
and  printed  aX.  home.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Bromley  Hall 
estabhshmcnt  grew  to  be  "  considerable."  The  ancient 
"  pump,"  extant  there  in  Mr.  Thomson  of  Clitheroe's  time, 
bore,  it  has  been  seen,  the  date  of  1710.  In  the  April  of  the 
preceding  year,  lively  Richard  Steele  founded  the  "  Tatler  " 
and  in  No.  a.  thereof  testimony  is  bome  to  the  conspi- 
cuous existence  of  the  English  calico-printer,  with  designs 
and  patterns  of  his  own.  "  Suppose,"  says  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff,  Esq.,  "  an  ingenious  gentleman  should  write  a  poem 
of  advice  to  a  calico-printer,  do  you  think  there  is  a  girl  in 
England  that  would  wear  anything  but  the  taking  of  Litle 
or  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  ?  " — Marlborough's  and  Eugene's 
prime  military  successes  of  the  year  before  "  They  would 
certainly  be  all  the  fashion  till  the  heroes  abroad  had  cut 
out  some  more  patterns."  A  few  years  more,  and  in  171 1 
the  English  print-trade  had  so  thriven  that  the  financiers 
of  the  day,  with  the  costly  Spanish  Succession  War  still 
lingering  on  their  hands,  were  tempted  to  impose  an  excise 
duty  of  3d.  per  yard  on  home-printed  calicoes.  In  a 
"Spectator"  of  the  following  year  (4th  February  1711)  we 
have,  it  may  be  added,  a  young  woman  "  without  a  fortune, 
but  of  a  very  h^h  mind,"  making  the  avowal,  "  I  wear  the 
hooped  petticoat,  and  am  all  in  calicoes  what  the  finest  are 
in  silks."  The  calicoes  taxed  by  the  loth  Anne,  cap,  19 
{and  in  1714  the  duty  was  raised  from  3d.  to  6d.  a  yard), 
were  either  the  cotton  fabrics  of  the  East,  imported  plain 
to  be  printed  at  home,  or,  if  woven  at  home,  they  were  of 
cotton  and  flax  mixed.  The  duty  on  printed  Unens  entirely 
of  flax  was  and  remained  three-halfpence  a  yard,  half  of 
that  originally  laid  on  those  other  fabrics,  and  the  linen 
branch  of  the  print-trade  was  probably  fostered  by  having  a 
lighter  fiscal  burden  imposed  on  it.     The  development  of 
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the  domestic  priot-trade  of  course  stimulated  inveotion, 
and  in  1715  we  have  such  a  record  as  the  following  of  a 
patent  granted  to  Peter  Dubison  (whose  name  sounds  like 
that  of  a  Frenchman)  for  "  A  new  peculiar  way  or  method 
of  printing,  dyeing,  or  staining  of  calicoes  in  grain  with 
colours  more  bright  and  lasting,  and  which  shall  bear  wash- 
ing and  weather  much  better  than  any  heretofore  used  in 
Europe,  and  that  such  calicoes  shall  equal,  if  not  exceed  in 
beauty  and  use,  those  stained  in  the  Indies." ' 

Through  this  increased  printing  at  home  of  domestic 
fabrics,  some  partly  cotton,  partly  flax,  others  wholly  linen, 
and  above  all  (probably),  of  plain  calicoes  imported  from 
the  East,  the  English  market  continued  to  be  well  supplied 
with  goods  of  the  kind  to  prevent  the  sale  and  use  of  which 
the  woollen  manufacturers  .had  procured  the  Act  of  1700. 
Four  or  five  years,  accordingly,  after  the  grant  of  the  patent 
to  Peter  Dubison,  the  woollen  manufacturers  again  lifted 
up  their  voices,  and  began  to  agitate  for  more  stringent 
legislative  enactments  against  the  sale  and  use  of  printed 
textile  fabrics.'  The  result  was  the  Act  of  1721  (the  7 
George  III.,  cap.  7).  A  shopkeeper  exposing  for  sale  such 
calico,  or  any  household  stuff  containing  it,  subjected  him- 
self to  a  penally  of  iC^o,  which  was  also  imposed  on  any- 
body using  or  weaving  the  prohibited  fabric  in  "any 
household  stuff."  The  prohibition  extended  to  all  stuff, 
"made  of  cotton  or  mixed  therewith,  which  shall  be 
printed  or  painted  with  any  colour  or  colours."  There 
were  a  few  exceptions  from  the  operation  of  this  strin- 
gent enactment.  One  of  them,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  a 
most  important  one,  was  that  of  fustians.    Printed  linens 

'  Atridgmtnis  of  Spiafiealiom  relaling  to  Biiachmg,  &•[.,  No.  400, 
p.  11. 

*  Seein  First  Series,  p.  298,  the  lively  and  almost  picturesque  pro- 
test of  a  contemporary  pamphleteer  against  the  general  use  of  printed 
calicoes  am)  linens  even  "among  the  meanct  sort," 
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were  not  prohibited  by  the  Act,  and  fustians  were  specially 

exempted  from  its  operation.  Thus  the  trade,  though 
crippled  by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  calicoes  imported 
from  the  East  and  printed  at  home,  continued  to  exist,  and 
even  to  thrive.  Eight  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1720,  the  author,  probably  Daniel  De  Foe,  of  "  A  Plan  of 
the  English  Commerce,"  published  in  1728,  thus  chronicled 
the  growth  of  a  traffic  in  domestic  linen,  printed  and  dyed 
at  home : — 

"I  proceed,"  he  says,  "to  another  visible  inctease  of  trade,  which 
spreads  daily  among  us,  and  affects  not  England  only,  but  Scotland  and 
Ireland  also,  though  the  consumption  depends  wholly  upon  England, — 
and  that  is  the  printing  or  painting  of  linen.  The  late  Acts  prohibit- 
ing the  use  and  wearing  of  painted  calicoes,  either  in  clothes,  equipages, 
or  house  furniture,  were  without  question  aimed  si  improving  the  cun- 
sumption  of  our  woolIeD  manufacture,  and  in  part  it  had  an  effect  Ihat 
wa.y.  But  the  humour  of  [he  people  running  another  way,  and  being 
used  to  and  pleased  with  the  light,  easy,  and  gay  dress  of  the  calicoes, 
Ihe  calico-printers  fell  to  work  to  imitate  those  calicoes  by  making  the 
lame  stamps  and  impressions,  and  with  the  same  beauty  of  colours, 
tipoa  linen,  and  thus  they  fell  upon  the  two  particular  branches  of  linen 
called  Scots  cloth  ajid  Irish  linen.  So  that  this  is  an  article  wholly  new 
in  trade,  and  indeed  the  printing  itself  is  wholly  new  " — no,  not  quile  — 
"  for  it  is  but  a  few  years  ago  since  no  such  thing  as  painting  or  printing 
of  linen  or  calico  was  known  in  England  ;  all  being  supplied  so  cheap 
ind  performed  so  very  fine  in  India,  that  nothing  but  a  prohibilion  of 
the  foreign- printed  calicoes  "^followed  by  one  of  "foreign"  calicoes 
printed  in  England — "could  raise  it  up  to  a  manu&cture  at  home;  where- 
as now  it  is  so  increased  that  the  Parliament  has  thought  it  of  magnitude 
tullicient  lo  lay  a  tax  upon  it,  and  a  considerable  revenue  is  taised 
by  iu"  • 

But  besides  diis  printing  of  home-made  linens,  there 
grew  up  again  a  printing  of  home-made  fabrics  partly  of 
cotton,  partly  of  flax.  Fustians,  it  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, were  exempted  from  the  prohibition  directed 
against  the  printing  of  fabrics  of  that  mixed  texture,  and 
both  manulacturers  and  printers  availed  themselves  of  the 
'  Quoted  by  Baines,  Cotton  Manujatttire,  p.  360. 
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exemption  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  Act.  Thus  a  petition 
of  worsted- weavers  of  London,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1735,  complained  that  "of  late  years  a  stuff 
made  of  linen  yarn  mixed  with  cotton,  and  improperly 
called  by  the  name  of  hiscian,  hath  been  invented  in  this 
kingdom,  and  great  quantities  are  now  made  thereof, 
which,  when  printed,  cannot  without  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty be  distinguished  from  an  Indian  calico,  and  that 
under  colour  of  the  said  English  -  printed  calicoes,  all 
Indian  calicoes  may  be  worn  in  this  kingdom  in  as  open 
a  manner  as  if  no  law  had  been  already  made  to  the 
contrary."^  This  evasion  of  the  law  had  not  been  per- 
mitted by  the  woollen  interest  without  attempts,  or  at  least 
threats  of  attempts,  to  enforce  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  1720,  and  the  consequence  was  a  strenuous  and  at 
last  successful  struggle^  of  the  Lancashire  manufacturers 
of  so-called  fustians  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  legalise 
the  production  and  printing  of  these  fabrics.  Happily  for 
their  efforts,  they  were  aided  by  many  even  of  the  woollcD 
manufacturers  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  (Norwich  seems 
to  have  been  the  great  stronghold  of  the  prohibitionists), 
who,  for  their  own  interest,  were  averse  to  restrictions 
on  the  fustian  manufacture.  Id  illustration  of  their  view 
of  the  matter  may  be  quoted  one  of  several  petitions 
of  the  kind — that  from  Wakefield  and  adjacent  places 
showing : — 

"That  great  numbers  of  the  poor  of  the  said  Iowa  and  places 
ftdjacent  have  been  brought  up  and  ace  employed  in  the  woollen 
roaDuTaclure,  and  entirely  depend  on  the  same  for  their  maintenance, 
and  that  great  quantities  of  the  woollen  goods  made  in  [he  neigtibouc- 
hood  are  exported  to  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
return  for  the  same,  amongst  otbei  products,  very  large  quantities  ol 

I  Journals  of  tlu  Ifnuse  ef  Cammoas,  35th  Febmaiy  1735. 
•  See  Firit  SarUs,  p.  298-9. 
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collon  wool  are  brought  back,  which  have  always  been  manufacture)] 
in  several  parts  of  this  Itingdom  into  fusliims,  many  whereof  are 
printed :  and  that  the  petitioners  apprehend,  that  in  case  any  of  the 
goods  made  of  linen  and  cotton  in  this  kingdom  be  prohibited  undei 
pretence  of  an  Act  made  in  ihe  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  1,,  it  will  very  much  lessen  Uie  consumption 
ot  cotton,  and  consequently  prejudice  and  prevent  the  exportation  of 
woollen  goods."' 

Early  in  1736,  accordingly,  the  Legislature  passed  tlie 
&niou5  "  Manchester  Act,"  as  it  was  called.  "  Whereas," 
says  this  enactment  (9  George  II.,  cap.  4),  "great  quan- 
tities of  stuffs  made  of  linen  yam  and  cotton  wool  have  for 
several  years  been  manufactured,  and  have  been  printed 
and  painted,  within  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britiin,  and  the 
said  manufactures,  so  printed  or  painted,  arc  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  fustian  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  " :  there- 
fore Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  permits  the  production, 
sale,  and  use  of  "  any  sort  of  stuff  made  of  linen  yam  and 
cotton  wool,  manufactured  and  printed,  or  painted  with 
any  colour  or  colours,  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  provided  that  the  waq>  thereof  be  entirely  linen 
yam."  As  calicoes  of  which  the  warp  was  other  than 
linen  yam  were  not  then,  or  for  long  afterwards,  produced 
in  England,  this  last  qualification  was  probably  introduced 
in  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  cheap  Indian  calicoes 
made  entliely  of  cotton,  and  the  Eastern  origin  of  which 
could  thus  be  easily  recognised  and  determined. 

The  passing  of  the  Manchester  Act  of  1736  gave,  as 
has  been  narrated  elsewhere  in  some  detail,*  a  great 
impetus  to  the  production  of  mixed  fabrics  of  cotton  and 
flax,  the  only  form  of  the  cotton  manufacture  then  prac- 
tised in  England.'    The  impetus  was  of  course  shared  by 

'  'Joamals  ef  Ike  Hiiise  of  Commimi,  26th  February  1735. 
»  Hrst  Serits,  p.  Z99. 

■  It  may  be  worth  adding,  as  an  odd  litt]e  episode  u  this  chaplei 
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the  print-trade ;  and,  as  it  happened,  much  of  the  cloth, 
the  printing  of  which  was  there  and  then  legaUsed,  was 
produced  in  and  near  the  Blackburn  of  the  founder  of  the 
Feel  family,  and  of  his  contemporary  and  assistant,  James 
Hargreaves,  the  all  but  undoubted  inventor  of  the  spinning- 
jenny.  "The  manufactures  of  Blackburn  appear  to  have 
arisen  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  maybe  dated 
about  the  year  1650;"  so  that  the  Robert  of  the  rude 
wooden  blocks  was  among  the  earliest  of  Blackburn 
manufacturers : — 

"The  fiist  fabrics  for  which  this  place  was  distinguished  were 
calleil  Blaeiium  ihicks,  a  species  of  clolh  consisting  of  a  linen  warp 
and  cotton  woof^  one  or  both  of  which  being  dyed  in  the  thread,  gave 
10  the  piece  when  woven  a  striped  01  checked  appearance.  This 
article  was  afterwards  superseded  by  the  Btackbum  guys,  so  called 
from  the  colour,  neithei  the  warp  nor  the  weft  having  been  dyed. 
The  component  parts  of  this  cloth  consisted  ofa  mixture  of  linen  and 
cotton,  and,  when  manufectured,  the  pieces  were  generally  sent  to 
London  to  be  printed. "  * 

ol  our  industrial  history,  that  on  the  passing  of  the  Manchester  Act, 
the  indignant  woollen  manufacturers  of  Norwich  thought  of  avenging 
themselves  on  the  victors  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  competing  with  tbe  Lancashire  men  in  their  own  peculiar  sphere 
of  operations.  Here  are  two  of  the  "resolutions  of  tbe  Cotnmitlee 
of  Trade  at  Norwich  ^nce  the  passing  the  Act  for  allowing  the  wear 
of  stuffs  made  of  linen  yam  and  cotton  wool,  printed  or  painted, 
manufactured   in   Great  Britain,  provided  the  woof  is  entirely  linen 

"Experiment,"  «ay  ihe  re»1utiDiiiitSi    "having  been  mule  by  some  of  the 


I  ai  Trade,  i>  Ihc  CuiJd  Hill  in  thi>  city,  ihe  b 
[  ■ndonebnnd,  weaved  of  coiran  wool  ud  lii 


U«  ai  afsrcHid."— C'N'fnnaii'i  Macatini  [rot  Match  1736),  vdL  vi. 
'  Baines.  Lancailart  (first  edition),  iii.  323. 
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It  was  probably  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  tnese 
Blackburn  greys,  the  demand  for  which  was  stimulated  by 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1736,  and  by  the  general  growth 
of  British  trade  and  commerce  then  and  afterwards,  that 
Robert  Feel  migrated  from  his  farmhouse  to  Blackburn. 
The  migration  must  have  taken  place  years  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Manchester  Act,  since  at  that  date  he  was 
only  thirteen.  He  married  in  1744,  and,  as  there  ie  pro- 
bably some  truth  in  the  tradition  that  he  was  induced  by 
his  brother-in-law  to  exchange  fanning  for  manufacturing, 
his  settlement  at  Blackburn  may  have  been  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  earliest  distinct 
notice  that  we  have  of  him  is,  "about  1760,"  employing 
his  neighbour,  James  Hargreaves,  then  an  obscure  car- 
penter or  weaver,  or  both,  to  help  him  in  carrying  out 
improvements  in  the  carding- machine  of  the  unfortunate 
Lewis  Paul,  which,  soon  after  its  introduction  into  Lanca- 
shire and  the  death  of  its  inventor,  he  had  adopted,  and 
was  further  adapting.  The  machine  thus  improved  was 
laid  aside  by  him  after  a  few  years  (its  story  has  been 
already  told  elsewhere ') ;  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  see  the  merits  of  what,  in  the  hands  of  Arkwright, 
became  a  great  and  notable  success,  and  that  he  selected 
Hat^eaves  to  aid  bim  in  his  schemes  for  improving  it, 
indicates  that  this  Robert  Peel  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  insight  and  enterprise. 

What  are  we  to  make,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  story 
that  it  was  not  to  engage  in  spinning  and  weaving,  but  in 
cloth -printing,  that  he  migrated  from  Peel  Fold  to  a  house 
which  he  bought  for  himself  in  Fish  Lane,  Blackburn? — 
what  of  the  intimation  that  either  he,  as  many  say,  or  his 
brother-in-law,  Haworth,  as  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  says,  was  the 
first  person  who  introduced  calico-printing  into  Lancashire  ? 
•  First  Scriit,  p.  36S, 
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It  is  indubitable  that  early  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  print-trade  began  to  settle  in  Lanca- 
shire, in  order  to  be  near  the  producers  of  cloth,  and  that 
in  time  Blackburn  and  neighbourhood  became  one  of  its 
seats.'  All,  however,  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  print-trade 
who  are  not  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  enhancing  the 
achievements  of  the  founder  of  the  Peel  family  agree  that 
cloth-printing  was  introduced  into  Lancashire  by  the 
Claytons  of  Bamber  Bridge,  near  Preston,  "about  1764," 
long  after  our  Robert  Peel  migrated  from  Peel  Fold  to 
Blackburn.  Yet,  according  to  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  the 
notion  of  printing  Lancashire-made  cloth  in  the  county,  or 
near  the  place,  of  its  production,  first  occurred  to  Haworth. 
He  communicated  it  to  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  result 
is  represented  to  have  been  that  our  Robert  Peel  resolved 
to  m^rate  from  Peel  Fold  and  its  ^culture  to  manu- 
facturing Blackburn,  there  to  become  a  cloth-printer.  In 
Sir  I^wrence  Peel's  narrative,  he  raises  some  money  for 
the  purpose  by  mortgaging  his  farm.  Haworth  contributes 
what  he  can,  and  Yates  of  the  Black  Bull  Inn  in 
Blackburn  (called  in  the  vernacular,  according  to  another 
authority,  not  Sir  Lawrence,  "  Billy  fro*  the  Bull "  *),  the 
richest  of  the  three,  is  persuaded  to  join  them  with  ^^500 
down.  Thus  all  at  once  starts  into  existence  a  firm  of 
cloth-printers  trading  as  Haworth,  Peel,  &  Yates,  with 
works  at  Brookside,  near  Blackburn,  in  addition  to  Robert 
Peel's  new  house  in  Fish  Lane  of  the  same  town.     Is  it 

*  Poller,  p.  II. 

»  The  "aulhorily"  is  (he  writer  of  some  instniclive  and  entertainiag 
p«peis  on  "The  Peel  Family,"  which  were  contributed  to  the  Man- 
e/uiler  Escamitur  end  Tima  in  October  and  November  1850.  Such 
dubiety  and  iadistinctneis  enshtoud  the  eaily  stoiy  of  the  Peels,  thai 
this  writer  as»gni  the  fonnation  of  the  firm  of  Haworth,  Peel,  & 
Yates,  not  to  Robert  Peel,  the  founder  of  the  family,  but  to  his  too, 
the  first  baronet,  and  &ktber  of  the  statesman. 
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not  more  likely  that  the  firm  began  as  manufacturers  of 
Blackburn  greys,  and  that  only  some  time  af^er  the  Clay- 
tons had  introduced  cloth-printing  into  Lancashire  did 
they  add  that  new  branch  to  their  other  business?  This 
view,  supported  by  dates,  receives  a  certain  confirmation 
from  a  tradition  that  the  notion  of  engaging  in  cloth-print- 
ing was  first  suggested  to  the  firm  by  an  accidental  proof  of 
the  profits  to  be  realised  in  that  department  of  industry. 
Some  cloth  of  theirs  had  in  the  weaving  been  spoilt,  it 
is  said,  for  its  original  purpose,  and  they  sent  it  to  the 
Claytons  at  Bamber  Bridge  to  be  printed  for  them  as 
handkerchiefs.  These  they  disposed  of  at  such  a  profit 
that  they  were  induced  to  add  cloth-printing  to  their  other 
industrial  operations. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  traditional 
biography  of  the  founder  of  the  Peel  family,  there  has  been 
at  work  the  familiar  process — as  old  as  biography  itself— 
which  exaggerates  the  achievements  of  the  progenitors  of 
celebrated  men.  The  grandfather  of  a  Prime  Minister 
ought,  there  was  a  feeling,  to  have  done  something  notable. 
Our  Robert  Peel  was  known  to  have  been  a  calico-printer, 
and  round  this  atom  of  fact  accreted  myths  of  various  kinds 
suited  to  the  fame  and  position  of  his  grandson  at  the 
time  when  most  of  them  emerged  into  existence.  Thus 
one  tradition  ascribes  to  this  Peel  of  ours  the  discovery  of 
the  "acetated  aluminous  mordant"  said  to  have  been 
"  first  employed  by  the  English  calico-printers,"  and  to  be 
"  the  most  valuable  known ; "  though  "  it  was  discovered 
by  no  induction  of  reasoning  from  experiment,  but  was 
the  gradual  result  of  a  series  of  tentative  processes,  tried 
empirically  and  by  guesswork."  "  Alum,"  according  to  the 
same  authority,  **  was  the  only  mordant  used  by  the  first 
English  calico-printers,  and  is  still  the  only  one  known  in 
India.     Several  ingredients  were  tried  at  hazard  to  increase 
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its  efficacy,  but  it  was  found  that  none  was  of  avail  save 
the  acetate  of  lead,  commonly  called  sugar  of  lead.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  mode  of  acetating  the  alum  may 
have  been  found  out  by  Peel,  and  the  secrecy  used  in  the 
calendering  is  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  hypothesis."  *  This 
"secrecy  used  in  the  calendering"  refers  to  "a  tradition  in 
the  family  that  he  made  his  first  experiments  secretly  in 
his  own  house  j  that  the  cloth,  instead  of  being  calendered, 
was  ironed  by  a  member  of  his  own  family ;  that  the  first 
pattern  was  a  parsley  leaf,  and  that  hence  he  acquired  the 
nickname  of '  Parsley  PeeL' " "  "  The  local  story,"  this  writer 
proceeds,  "  told  by  some  old  inhabitants  of  Blackburn  is  a 
little  different.  They  say  that  the  experiments  were  made 
in  the  house  at  Fish  Lane,  not  at  the  farm  of  Peel's  Fold ; 
that  the  pattern  was  a  parsley  leaf  scratched  on  a  pewter 
plate,  such  as  was  then  ordinarily  used  at  the  tables  of  the 
middle  classes ;  and  that  the  calendering  was  performed  by 
a  poor  woman  named  Milton,  who  lived  in  an  adjoining 
cottage."  As  "  the  secrecy  of  the  calendering,"  in  the  one 
version  of  this  story,  produced  the  notion  that  Peel  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  merits  of  acetate  of  lead  as  a  mordant, 
so,  "  on  the  other  hand,"  according  to  the  same  authority, 
"  the  mention  of  the  pewter  plate  is  by  some  imagined  to 
indicate  the  substitution  of  engraved  metal  for  wooden 
blocks  in  printing  the  patterns  ;  but  we  believe  " — the  fact 
is  undoubted ' — "  that  this  improvement  was  first  effected 
in  London."  Indeed,  there  is,  among  the  specifications  of 
patents,  one  for  "printing  calimancoes  by  copper-plate," 
taken  out  as  early  as  1754-  After  they  have  been  treated 
in  various  ways,  "cleanse  them,"  says  the  patentee,  "in 
fair  water,  and  then  emboss,  print,  or  stain  them  on  a 
copper  plate  designed  and  engraved  for  that  purpose," 

'  Cooke  Taylor,  1  5,  '  Ib„  p.  3. 

'  fiaines,  Cotlon  Manufacture,  p ,  265. 
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Let  us  turn  to  Sir  Lawrence  Peel's  more  recent,  and,  in 
alt  probability,  much  more  authentic  version  of  the  story  of 
the  parsley  leal^  and  the  myth  which  makes  Feel  a  great 
inventor  of  any  kind  in  calico-printing  dwindles  to  nothing. 
Speaking  of  the  operations  of  Hawortb,  Peel,  &  Vates,  Sir 
Lawrence  says : — 

"In  the  course  of  their  expeiiments  in  printing,  they  introduced 
some  improvements  also  in  that  art,  but  T  luiow  nothizig  as  lo  their 
nature  or  degree  of  impoilance.  My  falktr" — the  son  of  the  alleged 
inventor — "did  itol  ifitai  ef  them  to  mr,  as  he  probablywould  kavt  done 
had  Ihty  bim  considerable.  One  story,  of  several  which  are  in  print, 
relating  to  the  first  steps  which  they  made,  I  am  able  to  coolinn,  as 
I  have  heard  it  from  sererol  members  of  the  family ;  and  as,  inde- 
pendently of  family  associations,  it  possesses  a  certain  interest  in  ilsetf, 
lam  glad  to  repeat  it.  Mi.  Peel  was  in  his  l(iti;hen  making  some 
eiiieriments  in  printing  on  handkerchief  and  other  small  pieces,  when 
his  only  daughler,  then  a  girl,  afterwards  Mrs.  Willocli,  the  mother  of 
ihe  postmaster  of  Manchester,  brought  him  from  their  'garden  of 
herbs '  a  sprig  of  parsley.  It  is  some  proof  of  taste  in  so  young  a  girl 
thai  she  could  discern  beauty  in  a  common  pot-herb,  since  I  believe 
that  the  contmon  thought  even  now  about  parsley,  once  like  the  laurel 
leaf  in  honour,  is  that  it  was  created  for  a  garnish  or  a  fry.  She 
pointed  out  and  praised  the  beauly — exquisite  beauty — of  the  leaf, 
and  looking  by  habit  of  imitation,  naturally,  to  the  useful  side,  she 
said  thai  she  thought  it  would  make  a  very  pretty  pattern.  He  took 
it  out  of  her  hand,  looked  at  it  atterlivcly,  praised  it  for  its  beauty  and 
her  for  her  taste,  and  said  that  he  would  make  a  trial  of  it.  She, 
pleased  not  to  be  pooh-poohed,  as  discoverers  among  juniors  often  are, 
lent  hct  aid  with  all  the  alacrity  of  fourteen.  A  pewter  dinner-plate, 
for  such  was  then  the  common  dinner-plates  in  families  of  that  degree, 
was  taken  down  from  the  shelf,  and  on  it  was  sketched,  say  rather 
scratched,  a  figure  of  the  leaf,  and  from  this  impressions  were  taken. 
It  was  called  in  the  family  '  Nancy's  pailcm,'  after  his  daughter.  It 
became  a  favourite;  in  the  trade  it  was  known  as  the  parsley-leaf 
pattern  ;  and  apt  allileratlon  tending  its  artful  aid,  gave  its  inventor  the 
nickname  of  '  Parsley '  Peel,  which,  not  having  the  least  mixtute  of  ill- 
nature  in  it— no  barb  to  make  it  stick — did  not  adhere." ' 

Here,  then,  is  no  suggestion  that  any  improvement  in  the 
>  SkeUh,  p.  lS-20. 
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processes  of  calico  printing  was  connected  with  the  facts 
of  this  agreeable  story.  But  once  more,  in  recent  years, 
the  myth  which  makes  the  founder  of  the  Peel  family  a 
great  inventor  in  the  print-trade  thus  emerged,  embelHshed 
and  magnified : — 

"Robert  Feel's  altcDtioQ  was  principally  directed  to  the  printing al 
calico— then  a  comparatively  unknown  art — and  for  some  time  he 
carried  on  a  series  of  eiperimeots  with  the  object  of  printing  by 
machinery.  The  experiments  were  secretly  conducted  in  his  own 
bouse,  the  cloth  being  ironed  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  the  women  of 
the  family.  It  was  then  customary,  in  satia  houses  as  the  I'eels,  to  use 
pewler  plates  at  dinner.  Having  sketched  a  figure  or  pattern  on  one 
of  the  plates,  the  thought  struck  him  that  an  impression  might  be  got 
Irom  il  in  reverse  and  printed  on  calico  with  colour.  In  a  collage  at 
the  end  of  the  &rmhouse  lived  a  woaian  who  kept  a  calendering 
machine,  and  going  into  her  cotlage,  he  put  the  pbte,  with  colour  nibbed 
into  the  ligured  part  and  some  calico  over  it,  through  the  machine,  when 
il  was  found  to  leave  a  satisfacloiy  impression.  Such  is  said  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  roller-printing  on  calico.  Robert  Peel  shortly  perfected 
his  process,  and  the  Rrst  pattern  he  brought  out  was  a  parsley  leaf: 
hence  he  is  spoken  of  in  Ihe  neigh[>ourhood  of  Blackburn  to  Ibis  day  " 
(?)  "  OS  '  Parsley  Peel.'  "  ' 

Thus  it  is  that  stories  grow  and  swell,  until,  in  popular 
periodicals,  we  have  it  gravely  set  down  that  Robert  Peel  of 
Blackburn  "  produced  the  first  piece  of  printed  cotton  the 
world  had  ever  seen"!  "and  even  the  first  mangle"!* 
But  concerning  both  the  roller-printing  or  cylinder-printing 
(the  applit:ation  of  which  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  print-trade)  referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract,  and 
the  process  antecedent  to  its  discovery,  something  must  now 
be  said  and  quoted,  or  quoted  and  said : — 

"Calico-priming   has    been  the  subject  of   mo<lem  improvements, 

'  Smiles,  .?.■//-///// (London,  1866),  p.  38. 

*  Assertions  seriously  made  in  n  paper  entitled  "The  Blackburn 
Farmer,"  i^.,  Robert  Peel  of  Blackburn,  contributed  to  the  Liiture 
Jlaur  for  March  1S57. 
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n'hicti  may  be  compared  in  importBnce  with  Itiosc  ia  cotloD  spinning 
and  bleaching ;  and  most  of  these  improvements  have  either  originated 
ur  been  matured  and  perfected  in  Lancashire.  The  old  method  of 
printing,  still  continued  for  certain  parts  of  the  work,  was  by  blocks  of 
sycaniore,  about  ten  inches  long  by  five  broad,  on  the  surface  of  which 
the  patlem  was  cut  in  relief,  in  the  common  method  of  wood'Cngraving. 
On  the  back  of  the  block  was  a  handle,  by  which  the  workman  held  it ; 
the  surface  was  applied  to  a  woollen  cloth  stretched  over  a  vessel  con- 
taining the  colour,  and  in  contact  with  that  colour,  so  as  to  be  saturated 
by  it,  and  was  then  laid  upon  (he  piece  of  doth  (there  being  wire- 
points  at  the  comers  of  the  block  to  enable  the  workman  to  apply  it 
with  exactness),  and  struck  with  an  iron  mallet.  TTius  the  figure  was 
impressed  upon  the  cloth,  one  colour  only  being  used  at  once;  and  if 
other  colours  were  required  to  complete  the  pattern,  it  was  necessary  to 
re|>eat  the  opemtion  with  diffetetit  blocks.  In  order  to  produce  more 
delicate  patterns  than  could  be  engraved  on  wood,  copper  plates  were 
introduced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  the  cloth  was  thus 
printed  from  flat  plates  with  the  kind  of  press  used  in  copperplate 
printing.  Each  of  these  modes  was  tedious,  as  no  more  of  the  cloth 
could  be  ]irinted  at  once  than  was  covered  with  the  wooden  block  ot 
copi>er  plate,  and  a  single  piece  of  calico  twenly^eighl  j-ards  in  length 
required  the  application  of  the  block  44S  times," ' 

Ingenious  men  must  have  betimes  endeavoured  to  strike 
out  some  swifter  than  this  slow  process  of  block-printing, 
and  in  1764,  if  not  earlier,  we  light  upon  traces  of  cylinder- 
printing.  In  that  year,  Thomas  Fryer,  Thomas  Greenhow, 
and  John  Newbery  patented  "  a  machine  for  printing, 
staining,  and  colouring  of  silk,  stuffs,  linen,  cottons,  leather, 
and  paper," — the  specification  adds,  "  by  means  of  copper 
cylinders,  on  which  the  colours  are  laid  by  smaller 
cylinders,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  other  plain  cylinders." 
"A  gentleman  of  Paris,"  says  Sylvanus  Urban  in  the 
following  year,  1765,  "has  invented  a  machine  which,  by 
means  of  some  engraven  cylinders  and  the  help  of  three 
workmen,  prints  aoo  ells  of  calico  in  an  hour,  which  before 
employed  fifteen  men.     A  macliinc  of  the  like  kind  has 

'  Baines,  Collcn  Manufacture,  p.  30-15. 
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long  been  invented  Jn  England,  a  model  of  which  may 
be  seen  by  the  curious  at  St,  John's  Gate,"^  where  Mr. 
Cave  was  much  given  to  the  patronage  of  mechanical 
projects.*  Nearly  twenty  years  elapsed,  as  is  often  the 
way  in  these  cases,  before  cylinder- printing  was  made 
fruitfully  applicable  by  a  contrivance  for  which  Thomas 
Bell  took  out  a  patent  in  1783,  and  which  he  sets  forth  to 
be  "  a  new  and  peculiar  art  or  method  of  printing  with  one 
colour,  or  with  various  colours  at  the  same  time,  on  linens, 
lawns,  calicoes,  woollen  clotlis,  silks,  &c  ": — 

"This  specification  contains  a  description  of  a  six-coloured  cylinder 
printing-machine.  The  six  rollera  are  arraneed  round  a  large  central 
bowl,  but  placed  over  the  bowl,  instead  of  under,  as  now  practised.  The 
chief  interest  in  tliis  invention  consists  in  Ihe  introduction  of  the  steel 
doctor.  The  colour  is  supplied  to  each  roller  by  what  is  called  the 
bon-doctor.  There  arc  springs  and  screws  to  push  the  boi -doctor  up 
to  the  rollers;  also  screws  to  press  the  rollers  to  the  bowl,  and  brass 
steps  to  carry  them  ;  and  there  are  toothed  wheels  10  drive  the  rollers 
simultaneously.  Tliere  is  also  a  winding  on  frame,  by  which  the 
unwinding  of  the  clolh  from  one  roller  before  priming  winds  the 
printed  cloth  on  another,  with  a  coupling-box  lo  detach  the  roll  when 
fiUed."» 

Another  year  all  but  a  few  days,  and  the  same  Tliomas 
Bell  takes  out  a  second  patent,  thus  described  by  the  same 
hand  r — 

"The  drawing  exhibits  a  three-colour  cylinder  printins-machine 
which  does  not  appear  to  contain  much  novelty" — though,  as  will  be 
seen,  there  is  something  in  it  that  is  both  novel  and  important.  "It 
is  merely  a  representation  of  a  smaller  machine  than  that  described  at 
1378.  The  doctor-box  is  again  given  ;  a  scrimp-rail  is  introduced. 
The  centres  of  the  printing  rollers  are  still  made  of  iron,  and  covered 

'  Cenlleman's  Ma^aune  [for  September  1765),  vol.  xxxv.  p,  439. 
*  See  First  Scries,  p.  349. 

■  Abridgtamti  of  Sf-aiJUatians  i  elating  to  BleJiliiiigi]v\y  17,  1783), 
No.  1378,  p.  41. 
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with  copper  or  otlier  metal,  which  can  be  taken  off  at  pleasure,  and  bj 
these  means  fiesh  patterns  put  on  as  often  as  required."^ 

In  fact,  "  a.  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Bell,"  as  he  is 
styled  in  the  following  extract,  had  made  cylinder-printing 
applicable  in  a  fashion  and  with  results  thus  described  by 
the  historian  of  the  cotton  manufacture : — 

"The  grand  improvement  in  the  art  was  the  invention  of  cylinder- 
printing,  which  bears  nearly  the  same  relation  in  point  of  despatch  to 
block- printing  by  hand  as  throstle  or  mole  spinning  bears  to  spinning 
by  the  one-thread  wheel.  This  great  invention  is  said  lo  have  tieen 
made  by  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Bell,  and  it  was  llrsl  successfully 
applied  in  Lancashire,  about  the  year  17S5,  at  Mosncy,  near  Preston, 
by  the  house  of  IJvesey,  Hargreaves,  Hall,  &  Co,  celebrated  for  the 
extent  of  their  concerns  and  the  magnitude  of  their  failure  in  tjSS, 
which  gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  industry  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
This  new  mode  of  printing  may  be  thus  descril>cd  :  A  polished  copper 
cylinder,  several  feet  in  length  (according  to  the  width  of  the  piece  to 
be  printed),  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  engraved  with  a 
pattern  round  its  whole  circiunlerence,  and  from  end  lo  eiul.  It  ia 
then  placed  horizontally  in  a  press,  and,  as  it  revolves,  the  lower  pail 
of  the  circumference  passes  through  the  colouring  matter,  which  is 
■gain  removed  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder,  except  the 
engraved  pattern,  by  an  elastic  steel  blade  placed  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder,  and  reduced  to  so  Rne  and  straight  an  edge  as  to  lake  off  Ihe 
colour  without  scmlcliing  the  copper.  This  blade  has  received  the 
name  of  the  doctor,  which  may  be  a  workman's  abbreviation  of  the 
word  abduclor,  applied  to  it  from  the  purpose  which  it  answers;  or  may 
have  been  given  from  a  vulgar  use  of  the  word  '  to  deelor,'  meaning  to 
set  to  rights.  The  colour  being  thus  left  only  on  Ihe  engraved  pattern, 
the  piece  of  calico  or  muslin  is  drawn  tighily  over  the  cylinder,  which 
revolves  in  the  same  direclion,  and  prints  the  cloth.  After  the  piece  is 
printed,  it  passes  over  several  metallic  boxes,  six  feet  long,  ten  inches 
broad,  and  six  inclies  deep,  heated  by  steam,  which  dry  it.  A  piece  of 
cloth  may  be  thus  printed  and  drie<1  in  one  or  two  minute;,  which  by 
the  old  method  would  have  required  Ihe  application  of  the  block  448 
times.  Nor  is  this  all.  Two,  three,  four,  and  even  live  cylindeis  may 
be  used  at  the  same  time  in  one  piece,  each  cylinder  having  engravetl 
upon  it  a  dilfcreni  portion  of  the  pntlern,  nnd  being  supplied  wilh  a 

0  Slac/iing  i]-a\y^,  1784), 
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dIBeient  colour.  Tb«  piece  passes  over  ibem  succesdvely,  and  receives 
the  entiie  pattem  almost  in  the  same  moment  To  produce  the  same 
eSect  by  hand-block  printing  would  have  required  896,  1344,  1792,  or 
2140  applications  of  the  blticlts,  according  as  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
cylinders  may  have  been  employed.  The  saving  of  labour,  therefore,  is 
immense ;  one  of  the  cylinder- printing  machines,  attended  by  «.  man 
and  a  boy,  is  actually  capable  of  producing  as  much  work  as  could  be 
turned  out  by  100  block-printers  and  as  many  tear-boys.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  wonderhil  facilility  given  to  the  operation,  three-fourths 
of  all  Che  prints  ciecuted  in  this  countiy  are  printed  by  Che  cylinder 
machine.' 

It  was  the  invention  of  cylinder'printing  that  enabled 
the  print'trade  to  attain  its  modem  gigantic  development, 
one  which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  its  humble  beginnings. 
In  1754,  befoie,  in  all  probability,  the  print-trade  had  begun 
its  migration  from  London  and  neighbourhood  to  Lanca- 
shire, a  patent,  it  has  been  seen,  was  taken  out  for  printing 
"calimancoes"  by  means  of  copperplates.  In  that  same 
year,  to  have  produced  "  a  piece  of  English  chintz,"  "  printed 
on  a  British  cotton  "  (which  must  have  contained,  however, 
an  admixture  of  flax),  was  considered  such  a  marvel,  that  the 
fabric  was  formally  presented  to  the  then  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  widow  of  Prince  Fred  {"  who  was  alive  and  is  dead ") 
and  mother  of  George  III. : — 

Her  Royal  Highness  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  of  it  as  "  being 
of  our  own  manufaccure,"  and  the  presentation  was  elaborately  chionicled 
by  the  court  newsman  of  the  day.  The  happy  donor  was  a  "  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  a  very  considerable  wholesale  trader  in  printed  goods." 
"And,"  says  the  semi-official  record,  "on  Sunday  morning"  (1)  "the 
aaid  gentleman  wa^  by  Sir  William  Irby,  introduced  to  Her  Royal 
Highness  at  Leicester  House,"  in  what  were  then  Leicester  Fields,  and 
the  abode  of  semi-royalty,  their  memory  being  preserved  in  the  dubious 
Xieicester  Square  of  our  own  day,  "and  had  the  honour  to  kiss  her  hand, 
when  Her  Highness  was  pleased  to  say  she  was  veiy  glad  we  had  ar- 
rived at  so  great  a  perfection  in  the  art  of  priming,  and  that  in  her  opinion 
it  was  preferable  to  any  Indian  ch  in  ti  whatsoever,  and"  she  "would 

'  Baines,  Coltan  Manufacture,  p.  26J-6. 
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1^  onI«n  to  have  it  made  up  inlo  a  ^nnent  for  Her  tl^;luiess's  own 
wear  immediate!]',  as  an  encouragement  to  the  labour  and  ingeDuitjr  of 
this  coimlry." ' 

There  was  no  Queen  in  the  England  of  those  days,  George 
II.  having  been  long  a  widower,  and  this  Princess  of  Wales, 
with  a  court  and  pretensions  of  her  own,  was  not  indisposed 
to  gain  a  httle  popukrity  by  the  patronage  of  native  indus- 
try. In  1750,  four  years  before  this  presentation,  only  some 
fifty  thousand  pieces  of  so-called  calico  were  printed  in 
England.  A  century  after  Mr.  Sedgwick's  appearance  at 
Leicester  House,  the  number  of  pieces  printed  was  twenty 
millions,  "  containing  a  weight  of  cotton  about  one-seventh 
the  entire  import  of  cotton." '  But  to  return  to  the  founder 
of  the  Peel  family. 

If  our  Robert  Peel  contributed  no  great  invention  to  the 
print-trade,  he  was,  nevertheless,  an  energetic  and  sagacious 
man,  who  from  modest  beginnings  rose  to  have  works  and 
mills  at  Church  and  Altham,  both  of  them  in  the  Blackburn 
vicinage.  He  combined  cotton  manufacturing  with  the 
print-trade;  the  former  business  he  seems  to  have  carried 
on  at  Altham,  the  latter  at  Church.  In  so  far  as  he  may 
have  been  an  inventor  or  adapter  of  inventions,  the  cotton 
manufacture,  pure  and  simple,  much  more  than  calico-print- 
ing, was  his  sphere.  His  quick  adoption  and  attempted 
improvement  of  the  carding-machine  of  poor  Lewis  Paul, 
and  his  employment  of  Hargreaves,  have  been  already 
noticed,  and  show  him  to  have  possessed,  in  that' 
department,  a  discernment  beyond  the  common.  "  He," 
Sir  Lawrence  Peel's  father,  "told  me,"  Sir  Lawrence, 
"that  his  father,"  our  Robert  Peel,  "was  bom  a  thinker 
and  an  inventor;  that  his  genius  for  mechanics  was 
considerable,   and  that  he  was  the  real  inventor   of  one 

'  Quoted  by  Baines,  Cotlon  Manufaclurt,  p.  a6a 
*  Potter,  p.  15. 
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very  important  improvement  in  the  machinery  for  cotton- 
spinning,  for  which,  if  be  had  chosen  to  claim  his  own, 
he  might  have  had  a  patent  He  added,  that  his 
father  was  a  shy  and  reserved  man,  who  was  averse 
from  putting  himself  forward."^  As  it  happens,  however, 
we  have  a  distinct  record  of  one  cotton- spinning  patent 
takfen  out  by  this  Robert  PeeL  Arkwrighf  s  rollers,  as  well 
as  the  spinning-jenny  of  Hargreaves,  had  long  been  suc- 
cessfully at  worlc,  when,  in  1779,  there  was  granted  to 
"Robert  Peele  of  Chmrch,  near  Blackbum,  calico-printer," 
a  patent  for  what  the  specification  calls  a  "method  of 
dressing,  carding,  slubbing,  roving,  and  spinning  cotton  ;" 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made  a  mark  in  the  history  of 
the  manufacture. 

The  year  1779,  in  which  this  patent  was  taken  out,  con- 
tributed an  era  to  Robert  Peel's  career.  He  was  now  fifty- 
six,  and  he  found  himself  forced  to  begin,  in  a  certain  sense, 
life  over  again.  He  had  adopted  in  his  cotton-manufactur- 
ing business,  no  doubt,  whatever  machinery  invented  by 
others  could  be  used  without  infringing  patents,  and  his 
zealous  use  of  machinery  is  proved  by  his  own  patent  itself. 
But  in  1779  came  that  violent  uprising  of  the  Lancashire 
working  people  against  machinery,  the  story  of  which  has 
been  already  told  in  some  detail  elsewhere.^  Peel  was 
among  its  victims.  Possibly  his  mill  at  Altham,  like  Ark- 
wright's  at  Chorley,  was  destroyed  by  the  furious  multitude. 
In  any  case,  after  that  outbreak,  says  Sir  Lawrence  : — 

"Mr.  Peel,  fearingtoeiposc  his  business  again  to  similar  interruptions, 
and  his  property  again  to  injury,  removed  to  Burton-upon-Trent  in 
Staflbrdshire  " — even  then  famous  for  Us  ale — "where  he  took  a  lease  for 
three  lives  from  the  Earl  of  Uibridge  of  some  land  iavourable  to  his 
purpose,  part  of  which  abutted  on  the  Trent.  He  built  three  mills 
there,  to  supply  one  of  which  with  water  he  cut  a  canal,  at  the  cost,  as 

'  SiOch,  p.  18.  '  Firit  Stria,  p.  423-7. 
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I  have  been  told,  of  £'iOOO.  All  Ihe  woiks  which  he  creeled  or  caused 
to  be  made  there  were  of  a  solid  and  enduring  kind  ;  the  same  things 
would  be  done  cow  in  a  belter  and  more  economical  mode,  but  they 
evidence  a  man  who  built  upon  solid  foundations,  and  liked  nolhing  of 
a  flimsy  character.  His  business  from  this  lime  prospered,  and  under- 
went DO  further  material  change.  It  pioceeded  in  a  course  of  material 
prosperitj,  and  enriched  himself  am)  his  familf." 

More  than  two  years  before  what  must  have  been, 
at  his  age,  a  painful  vicissitude  of  migration,  met,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  seen,  manfully  and  energetically,  his 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law  seems  to  have  been 
dissolved,  Haworth,  it  appears,  established  printworks 
of  his  own  near  Bury,  in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Yates, 
probably  a  relative  of  the  same  Yates  of  the  Black  Bull 
Inn  at  Blackburn,  who  helped  to  found  the  iirro  of 
Haworth,  Peel,  &  Yates.  The  old  firm  became  Peel  & 
Yates;  and  of  its  existence  in  1776  we  have  an  indication, 
and  rather  a  curious  one.'  Whether  Yates  accompanied 
his  partner  to  Burton  is  not  stated,  but  after  Robert  Peel 
migrated  thither  the  firm  retained  the  style  of  "Peel  & 
Yates."  * 

'  "The  subjoined  paragraph  is  extracted  from  an  old  newspaper : — 
'The  following  memorandum  was  wrote  in  a  Bible  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  farnily  at  Rishlon,  near  Blackburn,  for  the  purpose,  no 
doubt,  of  recording  the  period  when  the  manufacture  of  calico  was 
first  introduced  into  this  county  : — '  15th  September  1776.  Thomas 
Duxbuiy,  of  RishtoE,  near  Blackburn,  sold  to  Messrs  I'eel,  Vales,  & 
Co.,  Church  Bank,  two  common-fine  Calico  pieces  for  ;£s,  9s,  8d. 
These  were  the  first  calico  pieces  ever  manufoclured  in  this  kingdom.' 
This  is  an  erroneous  statement,  as  Arfcwright  and  his  partneis  made 
calicoes  In  1773  or  1773;  but  these  may  have  been  the  first  pieces  of 
calico  manufactured  in  Lancashire,  and  the  memorandum  shows  the 
extraordinary  price  which  they  fetched." — Baines,  Cotton  Marutfactan, 
p-  333-4.  «"''■ 

'  "Three  extensive  cotton  manufactories  erected  a  few  years  since 
near  this  town" — Burton -upon -Trent — "by  Messrs  Peel,  Yates,  & 
Co.,  now  afford  employment  to  some  hundreds  of  persons.'' — Stebbing 
Shaw,  History  and  Anliquiliii «/ Staffordshirt  (London,  1798),  i.  14. 
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One  son,  his  third,  Robert,  who  became  the  first  baronet 
of  the  family,  had  left  the  paternal  roof  years  before  to 
join  the  establishment  of  Yates  &  Haworth  at  Bury,  as 
will  be  duly  chronicled  hereaner.  Some  of  his  sons,  of 
whom  there  were  not  a  few,  probably  accompanied  hira 
to  Burton,  while  others  of  them  may  have  remained  in 
charge  of  the  printworks  at  Church: — 

"  He  understood  thoroughly  every  biandi  of  the  cotton  trade,"  says 
Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  "and  instructed  his  sods  himselt  He  loved  to 
iiDpress  on  their  minds  the  great  national  importance  of  this  risii^ 
manufacture.  He  was  a  reflecting  man,  who  looked  ahead ;  a  plain- 
tpokeo,  simple-minded  man,  not  illiterate,  nor  vulgar  either  in  language, 
manners,  or  mind ',  but  possessing  no  refinement  in  his  tastes,  Tree  from 
affectation,  and  with  no  desire  to  imitate  the  manners  or  mode  of  life 
of  a  class  above  bis  own.  His  sons  resembled  him,  and  a  strong 
likeness  pervaded  the  whole  family ;  they  were,  without  exception, 
hard-working,  industrious,  plain,  frugal,  unostentatious  men  of  business, 
reserved  and  shy,  nourishing  a  sort  of  defensive  pride,  and  hating  all 
parade,  shrinking  perhaps  too  much  fiom  public  service  and  public 
notice,  and,  it  may  be,  too  much  devoted  to  the  calm  joy  of  a  private 
italion.  They  were  'loyal  men,"  Tories  io  politics,  a  parly  on  which 
their  opponents  have  since  dexterously  afGxed  the  un-English  name 
of  'aristocrat,'  a  kind  of  moral  retribution  certainly,  since  it  was 
first  applied  by  the  Tories  to  the  heads  of  the  Whig  party — a  parly 
whose  strength,  nevertheless,  has  commonly  been  derived  from  the  best 
support  of  a  party,  the  middle  ranks  of  the  people.  Tories,  however, 
as  the  Peels  generally  were,  they  were  at  all  times  fair  samples  of  the 
English  national  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  sturdy  independence." ' 

Thus  it  was  from  his  progenitors  that  Peel  the  statesman 
inherited  not  only  his  politics  but  the  "reserve"  with 
which  he  was  sometimes  reproached.  Of  the  gait  and 
personal  appearance  of  the  grandfather  of  the  states- 
man. Sir  Lawrence  adds  the  following  interesting  descrip- 
tion:— 


*  iikttch,  p.  21. 
\ 
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be  calcalating  some  sCifT  question ;  and   the  common  folks,   shiewd 

enough  commonly  in  their  peiceplion  ol  eccentricities,  dubbed  him 
'The  Philosopher.'  They  gave  him  also  anoihtr  nickname,  which  I 
have  forgolten,  which  was  derived  from  his  habit  of  looking  downward 
as  he  walked.  He  must  have  been  a  philosopher  indeed  who,  walking 
upon  them,  could  calmly  contemplate  the  then  round  pebbles  of  Burton 
pavemenL  He  stooped  a  little  in  his  latter  days  ;  in  liis  youth  he  had 
been  remarkably  erect.  He  wore  a  bushy  Johnsonian  wig;  Uke  that 
sage,  he  was  dressed  in  dark  clothes  of  ample  cut ;  he  leaned  as  he 
walked  upon  a  tall  gold-headed  cane,  and  as  he  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  be  looked  a  figure  stately  enough  for  a  mediaeval  burgomaster."' 

So  much  for  the  outwaril  man  of  the  founder  of  the  Ptxl 
family.  Now,  from  the  same  hand,  for  a  trait  and  anecdote 
or  two,  partly  of  himself,  partly  of  his  wife,  a  dame  of 
gentler  blood  than  his.  They  are  not  very  significant, 
but  still  are  acceptable  in  the  great  scarcity  of  information 
respecting  this  first  in  any  way  conspicuous  Peel  house* 
hold  :— 

"It  clianced  one  day  that  the  Earl  of  Uibridge,  from  whom  he 
rented  liis  mills,  called  upon  him  on  some  business,  on  the  concluuon 
of  which  his  Lordship  was  invited  by  Mr.  Peel  to  his  house,  an  invita- 
tion which  was  courteously  accepted.  They  walked  together  to  the 
house,  which  was  at  do  great  distance.  As  they  approached  it,  Mr, 
Peel  saw  that  the  front  door  was  closed,  and  being  always  impatient 
of  form  and  also  a  valuer  of  time,  he  led  his  honoured  guest  into  the 
house  by  the  back  way  on  a  washing-day,  and  whilst  piloting  him 
through  a  North-Wcst  passage,  not  without  its  obstructions  of  tubs, 
pdls,  and  olhec  household  utensils,  was  observed  by  the  reproachful 
eye  of  his  wife,  who  failed  not,  with  a  due  observance,  however,  of 
lime  and  place,  to  make  continual  claim,  in  the  name  of  decorum, 
against  an  entry  scarcely  less  Liwless  in  her  eyes  than  a  disseisin." 

Of  tlie  next  story  Mrs.  Peel  is  more  prominently  and 
strikingly  the  heroine : — 

"  This  dame  was  quite  able  to  guide  the  helm  herself,  as  the  follow* 
ing  anecdote  will  prove  ;— 

"  There  was  a  panic ;  some  great  house  had  fallen.  Mr.  Peel  wai 
from  home  when  the  news  arrived,  which  came  on  a  Saturday  nighL 

'  Stack,  p.  24. 
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Rumour  immediBtely  puHed  out  hei  livid  cheeks  and  began  to  throw 
out  nglj  bints,  and  she  did  not  spare  the  Feels,  who  weie  at  this  time 
connected  with  a  bank  on  which  a  run  was  apprehended.  The  next 
morning  Mrs.  Peel  came  downstairs  to  breaklist  dressed  in  her  very 
best  suit,  and  seeing  her  daughter  less  handsomelj  attired  than  she  in 
her  politic  brain  judged  expedient,  she  desired  her  to  go  upstairs  and 
put  on  her  very  best  clothes  (for  she  respected  raiment,  and  did  not 
call  it  'things').  She  counselled  her  also  as  to  her  looks.  'Look 
Bs  blithe  as  you  Can,'  said  she,  Tor,  depend  upon  it,  if  tlie  folks  see 
US  looking  gluni  to-day,  they  will  be  all  at  the  bank  to-morrow.'  So 
out  they  sallied  to  church,  and  straight  on  in  their  ample  garments 
they  sailed,  slowly,  serene,  wearing  no  false  colours,  saluted  and 
saluting  in  retum,  holding  their  own,  making  no  tacks,  neither  porting 
nor  starboarding  their  helms,  but  proceeding  as  though  they  could 
sweep  over  any  ugly-looking  craft  which  might  cross  them.  And  we 
may  fancy  some  of  their  humbler  female  neighbours  mentally  pricing 
their  gowns  as  they  passed,  with  an  'Oh,  bless  you  1  they  are  as  safe 
IS  the  church  1 "  for  people  will  estimate  solvency,  rather  illi^ically, 
by  what  has  been  already  expended.  Who  will  say  that  this  dune 
was  not  fit  to  be  the  grandmother  of  a  politic  Minister?"' 

Who,  indeed? 

When  quite  an  old  gentleman,  Robert  Peel  retired  from 
business,  and  spent  with  his  wife  his  last  years  in  a  house 
which  he  built  for  himself  at  Ardwick  Green,  then  a  suburb 
of  Manchester  as  rural  as  its  name  would  betoken,  "The 
old  people  were  present  at  the  christening  of  their  Robert's 
sixth  child.  Their  grandson  Robert,  the  late  Minister,  used 
when  a  child  to  visit  them  at  Ardwick  ;  he  spoke  of  them 
always  with  respect  and  affection,  and  used  to  describe  his 
grandfather  as  a  venerable,  fine-looking  old  man.  The 
founder  of  the  Peel  family  died  in  September  1795,  nine 
months  before  his  wife,  who  was  about  his  own  age, 
and  who,  though  from  no  selfish  motive,  had  hoped  to 
sttrvive  him,  "  Robert,"  she  said  to  her  husband, 
one  evening,  towards  the  close  of  their  lives,  as  they 
sat    by  their   fireside   at    Ardwick    Green,   "  Robert,    I 

'  Skdch,  p.  24-6. 
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hope  that  I  may  live  a  few  months  after  thee."  I'o  his 
interK^atory  "Why?"  she  replied,  "  Robert,  thou  hast  been 
always  a  kind,  good  husband  to  me  \  thou  hast  been  a  man 
well  thought  of,  and  I  should  like  to  stay  by  thee  to  the 
last,  and  keep  thee  all  right"  ^  The  kindly  old  dame's  wish 
was  granted,  and  some  six  months  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  was  laid  by  his  side  in  a  vault  of  St  John's 
Church,  Manchester.  It  was  one  built  by  himself  for 
himself— as  if,  even  in  death,  he  did  not  care  to  return  to 
Blackburn,  where,  in  the  parish  church,  was  the  old  family 
vault  of  the  Peels. 

Thirty  years  or  so  afterwards,  an  industrious  if  almost 
forgotten  historian  of  Lancashire  asked  the  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel  for  some  account  of  his  father,  and  received  the 
following  reply : — 

"  I[  is  not  in  mjf  power  to  furnish  yoa  with  any  particulars  of  much 
interest.  He  moved  in  a  confined  sphere,  and  employed  his  talents  in 
improving  the  cotton  trade.  He  had  neither  wish  nor  opportunity  of 
making  himself  acquainled  with  his  native  Country,  or  society  far  re- 
moved from  his  native  county  of  Lancaster.  I  lived  under  his  roof 
untit  I  attuned  the  age  of  manhood,  and  had  many  opportunities  of 
discovering  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  a  mechanical  genius 
and  a  good  heart.  He  had  many  sons,  and  placed  them  nil  in  situa- 
tions where  they  might  be  useful  to  each  other.  The  cotton  trade  was 
preferred  as  best  calculated  to  second  this  object,  and  by  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  imparting  to  his  offspring  an  intimate  knowlei^e  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  he  lived  to  see  his  children 
connected  together  in  business,  and,  by  their  successful  exertions,  to 
become,  without  one  exception,  opulent  and  happy.  My  father  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  our  family,  and  he  so  acca- 
ralely  appreciated  the  importance  of  commercial  wealth  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  chat  be  was  often  heard  lo  say  that  tbe  gains  to  the 
individual  were  small  compared  with  the  national  gain.  The  only 
surviving  record  of  my  father  is  to  be  found  in  the  memory  of  liis  sur- 
viving  friends ." ' 


'  Sketch,  p.  28. 

*  Cony,  Hiitery  ef  LamatMin   (London 


1825}.     In  the  origiiul 
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This  emphatic  and  trustworthy  testimony  proves  that 
the  founder  of  the  Peel  family  was  no  ordinary  man,  no 
mere  accumulator,  however  successful  and  energetic,  of 
wealth ;  but  that  though  his  culture  was  probably  as  limited 
as  his  sphere,  he  was  capable  of  viewing  from  a  national,  as 
well  as  from  a  personal,  point  of  view  the  new  industries 
in  the  development  of  which  he  was  aiding.  The  Burton 
people  had  more  reason  than  they  knew  of  to  dub  him 
"The  Philosopher."  Practical  sagacity  and  energy  are 
common  enough  among  industrial  architects  of  their  own 
fortunes,  but  in  the  founder  of  the  Peel  family  these  qualities 
were  combined  with  a  trace,  at  least,  of  the  patriotic  feeling 
which  bore  fruit  in  the  lives  of  the  two  Roberts,  his  son  and  his 
grandson.  Before  he  died  he  saw  his  third  son,  a  prosperous 
and  opulent  man,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
the  earliest  measures  of  beneficent  facto:y  legislation  were 
to  be  originated  by  this  first  Sir  Robert,  as  he  was  to  be. 
His  son,  again,  a  boy  of  seven,  when  the  founder  of  the 
family  died,  was  already  in  training  for  the  career  destined 
to  carry  to  all  the  ends  of  the  eanh  the  fame  of  the  name  of 
PeeL 

edition  oF  Baices's  Latuashire,  iiL  670  (and  Ilie  error  is  repeated  in  the 
tecond  edition  of  1870,  L  Jig  note),  this  in tetesting  extract  from  Cony's 
book  is  quoted  as  a  sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  first  baronet,  by  his 
Eon  the  statesman.  The  mistake,  01  even  perversion,  is  the  more 
lingular  th»t  Cony's  statement  is  perfectly  distinct ;  and  he  says  that  he 
received  the  sketch  from  "  the  present  baronet,"  who  in  1825  was  of 
course  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Further,  the  passage  as  given  by 
Cony  concludes  thus; — "He  was  bom  at  the  family  estate,  called 
Feel  Cross,  near  Blackburn,  and  died  at  Manchester  about  the  year 
1800,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age."  This  is  not  Sir  Lawrence  Peel's  dale, 
adopted  in  the  text ;  but  clearly  it  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  first 
baronet,  who  died  in  1E30,  Baines,  however,  actually  transformed  the 
concluding  sentence  of  the  sketch  in  Corry,  finishing  off  the  extract 
thus :  "  And  died  at  Drayton  Park,  Staffordshire,  on  the  3d  of  May  1S30, 
is  the  741b  year  of  his  age." 


THE  FIRST  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL* 

THE  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  bora  in  1750,  about  the 
time  when,  as  is  surmised,  his  father,  the  founder  of 
the  family,  exchanged  farming  at  Peel  Fold  for  manufac- 
turing at  Blackburn.  Very  little  of  his  early  life  has  been 
chtonicled  or  is  known.  Most  of  that  little  is  found  in  a 
memoir  of  him,  published  the  year  after  he  was  matle  a 
baronet,  in  a  volume  of  Public  Characters,  a  biographical 
annual  which  catered  to  the  curiosity  of  our  fathers  con- 
ceraing  the  careers  of  notable  men,  their  contemporaries. 
The  style  of  the  memoir  is  inflated,  but  it  contains  anec- 

•  /W/tr  Characfirs  of  1S03-1S04  (London,  printed  for  Richard 
Phillips,  1804),  \  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bail.,  M.P.  Tht  Fed FamUy,  tit 
Kiu  and  Fortunes,  a  series  of  papers  published  In  the  Manchttter 
Examiner  and  Timts  during  October  and  November  1850.  The 
History  ef  ike  Faetory  Mtniemtnt,  from  the  year  1S02/0  tht  Enactment  of 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill  in  1847,  by  Alfred  (London,  1857).  The  Life  of 
^nAfrtOavn,  written  by  himself  (London,  1857).  Eatl  Stanhope's  Zi/^  ^ 
the  Right  Honourable  William  PitI  (London,  1861).  Fitblic  General 
Statutes,  iSozand  1819.  Report  of  the  Minutes  ef  Evidence  taken  befor€ 
the  Select  Cammiltie  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Slait  oj  the  Children 
Employ^  in  the  Manufacturis  of  the  United  Kingdom,  25th  April-tSlh 
Juae  1816.  Sir  Lawrence  Peel's  Sketch,  and  W.  Cooke  Taylor's  Ufi 
and  Times  of  Feel.    Smilei's  Self-Help.    Farliamentary  History,  6v., 
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dotes  and  traits  of  him  mentioned  nowhere  else,  and  pos- 
sibly contributed  by  some  who  knew  him.  In  this  per- 
formance it  is  loftily  recorded  that  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel 
"gave  early  proofs  of  uncommon  quickness  of  perception, 
and  betrayed  an  impatience  of  being  excelled  ;  for  when  a 
boy  he  could  httle  brook  a  superior,  .  .  .  The  contempo- 
raries of  his  youth  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  that 
he  discovered  a  precocious  attachment  to  books,  and  an 
insatiable  thirst  of  knowledge.  In  his  early,  as  well  as  his 
more  mature  years,  even  when  his  commercial  concerns 
were  most  ui^ent,  he  rarely  omitted  to  devote  some  part  of 
every  day  to  reading.  .  .  .  The  hours  that  others  dissipated 
under  pretence  of  recreation  were  employed  by  him  in 
books,  and  the  midnight  lamp  incessantly  witnessed  the 
patient  labour  with  which  he  cultivated  his  intellectual 
faculties."  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  calls  him  "  an  ambitious 
man,"  and  his  ambition,  according  to  his  contemporary 
biographer  of  1803,  displayed  itself  betimes.  "Very  early 
in  life,  and  while  fortune  appeared  to  shut  the  door  of 
advancement  against  him,  Sir  Robert  Feel  entertained 
strong  hopes  of  being  the  founder  of  a  family  ;  and  at  the 
^e  of  fourteen,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  his  brothers  " 
(he  was  the  third  of  seven  sons),  "  he  avowed  his  determina- 
tion to  raise  himself  to  rank  and  consequence  in  sodety. 
He  bottomed  these  hopes  on  a  conviction  that  any  situa- 
tion in  this  free  country  is  accessible  to  a  good  capacity, 
aided  by  prudence  and  industry."  Wonderful,  if  true,  for  a 
boy  of  fourteen. 

In  the  more  sober  narrative  of  his  nephew  Sir  Lawrence, 
the  future  baronet  and  millionnaire  "  certainly  evinced  at 
an  early  age  sagacity  and  forethought,  and  a  desire  to 
depend  upon  himself  alone.  When  he  was  eighteen,  be 
told  his  father  that  he  thought  they  were  '  too  thick  upon 
the  ground.'    These  were  his  words,  and  he  offered  to  go 
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elsewhere  if  his  father  would  give  him  ^500  to  begin  life 
with — a  proposal  which  was  not  then  conceded.  "  •  Possibly 
Mr.  Peel  had  not  many  sums  of  that  amount  to  spare, 
and  the  ambitious  youth  plodded  on  for  several  years  in 
his  father's  business.  Meanwhile  his  uncle  Haworth,  with  a 
Yates  whom  one  takes  to  be  a  relative  of  the  partner  of 
Peel,  senior,  had  quitted  the  Blacltbura  firm,  and  estab- 
lished printworks  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwell,  five  or  six 
miles  from  Manchester,  at  Bury,  the  birthplace  of  John 
Kay,  the  inventor  of  the  fly-shuttle,  and  from  of  old  a  seat  of 
manufacture.  Haworth  resolved  to  choose  another  partner 
among  his  brother-in-law's  sons,  and  he  pitched  upon  the 
energetic  as  well  as  ambitious  Robert,  to  whose  departure, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,*  it  seems,  with  a  definite  prospect 
of  this  satisfactory  kind,  the  father  consented.  The  Bury 
firm  of  Haworth  &  Yates  was  in  its  infancy,  and  young 
Robert  had  been  brought  up  frugally.  On  his  arrival  at 
Bury,  he  boarded  in  the  house  of  Haworth's  other  partner, 
Yates,  a  married  man  with  a  family.  The  sum  paid  for 
board  and  lodging  by  the  junior  to  the  senior  partner  was 
at  first,  says  gossip,  "  only  6s.  a  week  ;  but  Yates  consider- 
ing this  too  httle,  insisted  on  the  weekly  payment  being 
increased  a  shilling,  to  which  Peel  at  first  demurred,  and  a 
difi'erence  between  the  partners  took  place,  which  was 
eventually  compromised  by  the  lodger  paying  an  advance 
of  sixpence  a  week,"  ^ — a  story  which  may  be  believed  or 
not,  as  the  reader  pleases.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  this 
sojourn  under  Yates's  roof  was  the  means  of  colouring  with 
a  little  romance  the  young  man's  laborious  life.  "  William 
Yates's  eldest  child  was  a  girl  named  Ellen,  and  she  very 
soon  became  an  especial  favourite  with  the  young  lodger. 
On  returning  from  his  hard  day's  work  at  'the  Ground,'" 

»  SkeUh,  p.  31.  '  PablU  CharacUrs,  p.  6. 
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as  the  printworks  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwell  were  called, 
"he  would  take  the  little  girl  upon  his  knee,  and  say  to 
her,  '  Nelly,  thou  bonny  little  dear,  wilt  be  my  wife  ? '  to 
which  the  child  would  readily  answer  '  Yes,'  as  any  child 
would  do.  '  Then  I'll  wait  for  thee,  Nelly ;  I'll  wed  thee 
and  none  else,' "  * — a  story  founded  upon  fact,  and  which, 
as  thus  told,  one  would  wish  to  be  true.  The  first  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  a  man  of  strong  feeling,  and  tenacious  in 
bis  attachments.  He  waited  and  he  worked  until  the  little 
girl  had  grown  to  be  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  marriage- 
able age.  Who  knows  how  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Bury  house  may  have  been  due  to  the  young  man's  affec- 
tion for  the  daughter  of  his  partner,  and  to  his  ambition  for 
her  sake,  as  well  as  for  his  own  ? 

Prosper  the  firm  did,  and  mainly  through  the  energy 
and  ability  of  the  junior  partner.  The  discernment  of  his 
uncle  had  brought  him  into  the  Bury  firm,  and  his  father- 
in-law  that  was  to  be  strengthened  his  position  in  it 
"Eventually  Mr.  Haworth  left  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Yates 
became  its  senior  partner.  He,  however,  deferred  a  great 
deal  to  his  junior  partner.  To  every  remonstrance  which 
the  innovations  of  young  Robert  Peel  excited  among  the 
older  hands,  Mr.  Yates— his  Goulbum,  and  an  excellent 
second — used  to  give  invariably  this  one  answer, '  The  will 
of  our  Robert  is  law  here.'"* 

"He  was  a  man,"  Sir  Lawrence  continoes,  "of  untiring  energy. 
For  many  a  day  his  life  was  one  of  hard,  incessant  labour.  He 
would  rise  ai  night  from  bis  bed,  when  there  was  a  likelihood  or  bad 
weather,  to  visit  the  bleoching-grounds ;  and  one  night  in  each  week 
he  used  to  sit  up  all  night,  attended  hy  his  pat  tern -drawer,  to  receive 
any  new  patterns  which  the  London  coach,  arriving  at  midnight, 
might  bring  down  ;  for  at  first  they  were  followers  and  imitators  of 
the  London  work,  but  they  soon  aspired  to  lead  their  masters,  and  it 

>  Sdf-Hdp,  p.  40.  »  Sketch,  p.  33. 
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was  sooQ  apparent  to  tbe  Londoners  themselves  that  their  trade  would 
desert  them  and  Bow  into  these  new  channels."  Elsewhere  his  nephew 
Kays,  "Mf&ther,  who,  though  he  toved  his  brother,  was  not  blinded 
or  biassed  by  natural  affection,  always  spoke  with  great  respect  of  hi* 
brother's  understanding,  and  allowed  him  the  palm  for  sagacity  and 
ability  as  a  man  of  business.  I  remember  asking  my  father — I  hope  in 
DO  spirit  of  impertinent  curiosity — why  il  was  that  'the  Bury  house,'  of 
which  my  uncle  was  the  head,  bad  so  Ux  surpassed  in  success  that  in 
which  my  father  and  his  other  brother  were  pannersP  He  said,  aller  a 
short  pause,  '  I  think  they  had  more  brains. ' " 

Young  Peel  settled  at  Buiy,  and  began  the  development 
of  the  print  business  on  "the  Ground"  some  ten  years 
after  the  introduction  of  the  trade  itself  into  Lancashire  by 
the  Claytons.  But  the  processes  of  the  print-trade,  both 
in  Lancashire  and  in  London,  were  Still  primitive  and  slow, 
and  they  remained  such  until  cylinder-printing  caroe  into 
vogue.  In  taste,  too,  the  English  calico-printers  were 
sadiy  deficient 

"The  simplicity  and  stiff,  awkward  appearance  of  some  of  the 
earliest  patterns  designed  and  used  at  'the  Ground' would  now  excite  a 
smile,  and  arc  such,  both  as  regards  position  and  colouring,  as  the 
merest  tyro  in  the  art  would  now  scarcely  think  of  eiecuting.  Yet 
these  things  sold  high,  and  for  one  description  of  work  alone  there  was 
for  many  years  a  i^^lor  demand  ot  lo,aoo  pieces,  the  profit  on  each 
piece  being  one  guinea  clear." ' 

The  English  product,  whatever  its  defects,  was  the 
only  one  of  which  the  law  permitted  the  purchase  or  the 
use,  and  supply  created  a  demand  even  at  a  high  price. 
The  young  Peel's  success  in  developing  the  Bury  business 
was  so  rapid,  that  a  year  or  two  after  he  joined  the  firm 
they  were  driving  a  considerable  colonial,  called  the 
"foreign  "  trade  in  the  passage  about  to  be  quoted.  Sup- 
posing that  he  went  to  Bury  in  1772,  the  firm  must  have 
been  exporting  to  the  American  colonies  two  years  after- 
'  The  Fell  Famiiy,  chap.  vi. 
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wards,  since  1774  is  (he  date  of  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment referred  to  in  the  following  extract : — 

"The  firm  early  began  a  foreign  trade,  and  kept  ■  sbipping  waie- 
faOQse  in  Liverpool.  It  was  the  chintzes  of  Peel  &  Yates,  among 
othen,  that,  previous  to  the  League  at  Boston,  the  good  dlizens  of  that 
dt;  prohibited  their  wives  and  daughters  from  wearing;  and  many 
American  ladies,  in  their  zeal  for  the  public  cause,  burnt  their  stock  of 
English- printed  gowns,  rather  than  wear  an  article  of  British  taxation. 
The  style  of  the  calico  patterns  continued  the  same  almost  invariably 
from  year  to  year,  the  high  price  readily  obtained  lor  them  making  it 
not  so  strictly  essential  to  obtain  newer,  richer,  or  more  original  designs. 
The  patterns  generally  consisted  of  leaves  variously  disposed,  small 
circles,  pippins,  clubs,  dice,  and  diamonds,  and  spots,  and  flower-heads 
of  the  daisy  or  buttercup  form,  which  mostly  presented,  not  a  delicate 
proEle  view,  but,  disposed  over  the  calico,  stared  the  beholder  fiill  in 
the  face — what  are  called  'set'  patterns,  trails,  &c,  not  being  then  in 
nse  ;  whilst  on  the  '  liimiliires,'  some  fiilly-opened  sunflowers  were  five 
inches  across,  and  the  thorns  of  rose-slalks  most  palpably  displayed,  as 
if  the  artist  conceived  that  was  being  very  true  to  nature.  But  notwith- 
ttanding  the  inferiority  of  the  patterns,  the  price  of  a  garment-piece  of 
goods  of  the  above  description,  containing  twenty  yards,  was  from  £^ 
to  j£5,  or  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  yard,  and  even  more.  Many  years  later,  the 
leiy  commonest  print  possible  to  purchase  was  Is.  6d.  a  yard  " — they 
can  DOW,  1S76,  be  had,  it  seems,  for  a  fourth  of  the  sum — "  and  down 
to  1810,  good  prints  of  one  ot  two  Colours  only,  on  0.  while  ground, 
were  zs.  6d,,  or  higher,  muslins  3s.  6d.  a  yard,  and  printed  'furnitures' 
the  same  price.'" 

So  much  for  the  aspects  and  prices  of  those  earlier 
products  of  the  Lancashire  print-trade ;  now  for  its  printer's 
modus  operaTidi: — 

"Prints  at  first  received  from  the  hands  of  the  printer  only  an 
impression  from  the  block,  or  one  colour,  which  was  generally  an 
outline  of  the  object,  if  more  colours  were  to  be  laid  on.  The  laying 
on  of  colours  was  done  by  women,  of  whom  a  large  body  were  main- 
tained, called  'peacillets,'  and  long  ranges  of  workshops  were  set 
apart  for  their  use,  as  that  of  Feel  Street  and  New  Street,  now  divided 
into  dwellings,  but  which  were  built  for  pendlling-shops,  and  mistresses 

>  Thi  Prtl  Famlf,  chap.  vi. 
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appointed  ovei  them.  The  number  of  'pencillers'  was  veiy  great,  ard 
the  work  most  delicate  and  beauliful,  as  may  be  seeo  upon  on  inspeclion 
of  any  of  the  best  old  pieces  of  print  bo  treated.  One  then  considered 
vetf  costly  and  beautiful  was  a  chintz  pattern  upon  a  white  giound ; 
the  outliae  of  dark  purple  was  laid  on  by  the  block  %  the  remaining 
colours,  two  greens,  two  reds,  two  blues,  a  drab  and  a  yellow,  being 
pencilled  upon  the  cloth  by  the  women  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  every  single  leaf  or  object  all  over  the  work  had  to  be  srparaltly 
touched  with  a  pencil  of  the  colour  required.  Thus  it  will  be  found 
the  surface  of  the  clolh  required  passing  over  nine  times  previous  to  the 
completion  of  the  patlem.  Sometimes,  in  a  great  press  of  business, 
pencilling  was  given  out  to  be  done  at  home,  apart  from  the  works ;  but 
this  was  rrilher  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  pieces  having  to  be 
drawn  upwards  from  the  work-table,  for  the  colours  to  dry.  la  the 
shops  each  woman  had  her  piece  suspended  before  her,  with  a  supply 
of  hair-pencils  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  according  to  the  sice 
of  the  figure  or  ebjat  to  be  touched,  and  saucers  containing  '  colour '  of 
red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  &c.,  of  each  variety  of  shade,  according  lo 
the  pattern  required.  When  the  outline  only  required  filling  up  with 
the  appointed  tint,  the  work  was  easily  and  eipeilitiously  performed, 
and  a  good  workwoman  might  sometimes  earn  Ci  a  week.  Id  lliis 
state  of  things  there  was  no  lack  of  suitors,  and  a  young  woman  had 
then  no  more  to  do  than  to  signify  whom  she  would  choose  among 
those  too  often  mercenary  swaii^s  1 " ' 

Lastly,  and  to  conclude  : — 

"A  number  of  females  were  also  employed  at  Buiy  ground  m 
'block  piimers,'  and  apprentices  were  regularly  received  to  (he  busi- 
ness, which  consisted  in  inserting  small  lengths  of  brass  wires  or  pins, 
of  difleient  degrees  of  fineness,  into  a  wooden  block  to  form  the 
pattern  requited,  which  was  delineated  on  the  block  by  a  putter-on  or 
dresser.  Sometimes  rollers  of  lead  or  boxwood  "^metal,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  material  familiar  lo  the  print-trade — 
"  were  used  to  receive  the  pinning  paltem ;  but  from  the  hardness  of 
the  metal  or  wood  these  were  more  difficult  than  the  conunon  block, 
whose  surface  was  generally  plane-tree.  I  have  known  one  block  of 
in  eitra  size  contain  nearly  63,000  pins.  This  work  is  now  seldom 
required  except  for  the  printing  of  silk  handkerchiefs  and  tablecovers, 
and  this  is  of  a  very  coarse  description.  A  woman  io  this  business 
could  well  earn  from  lis.  to  Z4S.  a  week."  * 


>  Tht  Pctl  FamUy,  chap,  v: 
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Such  were  the  tedious  prcx:esses  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
whereas  now  four,  five,  and  six  colour  cylinder  machines 
are  in  use,  turning  over  a  piece  of  soo  yards  in  a  minute, 
each  cylinder  applying  its  special  portion  of  the  pattern 
to  the  cloth  as  this  passes  along.  One  man  to  regulate  the 
rollers,  with  two  boys  to  supply  the  colours,  can  do  as 
much  work  as  aoo  men  were  needed  for  in  the  days  of 
block-printing.  So  great  has  been  the  consequent  exten- 
sion of  calico-printing,  that  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
cotton  imported  goes  to  feed  the  British  print-trade  with 
raw  material. 

And  this  mention  of  cotton  brings  us  to  another  lai^e 
enterprise  in  which  the  Buiy  firm  was  soon  engaged. 
"Until  a  regular  supply  of  calico  could  be  procured, 
much" — not  all,  since  a  mixture  of  flax  and  cotton  was 
sometimes  used — "  was  of  linen,  of  rather  coarse  texture ; 
and  it  was  the  very  limited  supply  they  were  able  to  obtain 
of  this  material  that  principally  directed  the  attention  of 
those  who  could  estimate  the  capabilities  of  the  printing 
trade  to  the  much  more  extensive  manufacture  of  cotton 
into  calico."  Fortunate  in  this  respect  for  him  were  the 
drcumstances  of  the  time  at  which  the  young  Peel  settled 
in  Bury  and  threw  his  energies  into  the  print-trade.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  there,  Arkwright,  in  1774,  took  out  the 
patent  which  made  possible  the  manufacture  of  calico  all 
of  cotton,  and  five  years  later  Crompton  invented  the 
mule,  which  gave  completeness,  as  it  were,  to  the  new 
cotton  manufacture.  The  reader  has  seen  how  Robert  Peel 
pounced  upon  the  mule,  and  offered  to  take  its  inventor 
into  partnership.'  For  already,  and  no  doubt  from  (he 
earliest  practicable  moment,  Peel  and  his  partners  had 
begun  to  manufacture  calico  for  their  printworks,  and 
with  the  mule  at  their  disposal,  their  operations  in  this 
'  AnU,  p,  19. 
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way  could  become  larger  and  larger.  Five  years  after 
the  invention  of  the  mule.  Peel  and  the  firm  of  which  he 
was  now  the  working  head  had  no  fewer  than  6,800  persons 
in  their  employment.  The  calicoes,  which  they  bleached, 
as  well  as  printed,  were  manufactuied  by  weavers  whom 
they  hired,  out  of  yam  spun  by  their  own  "hands."  In 
our  own  days — days  of  the  division  of  labour — there  is — 
indeed,  for  a  long  time  there  has  been — a  separation  of 
the  businesses  of  spinner  and  manufacturer,  of  bleacher 
and  calico-printer.  But  the  Bury  house  performed  all 
four  operations,  gaining  a  profit  upon  each,  and  thus  it 
came  to  employ  a  number  of  workers,  probably  much 
greater  than  any  single  firm  in  the  cotton  trade  of  to-day 
can  boast  of  having  in  its  service. 

"They  soon  hud  In  the  neighbourhood  around  Bury  what  were  then 
conaideied  immense  establishmenls,  aa  the  RiidcUSe  Mill,  Makin  Milt, 
Hinds,  the  Burrs,  White  Ash,  and  Summecseat,  and  employed  weavers 
in  Yorkshire  and  over  1  large  portion  of  North  and  East  Lancashire. 
They  had  also  a  prinlwoik,  afterwards  purchased  by  Messrs  Grant, 
at  Ramsboltom,  in  connection  with  the  works  al  Bury,  and  a  bleaching 
and  chemical  work  situated  between  Bury  and  RodclifTe  ;  besides 
which,  the  cTtensivc  grounds  and  crofts  around  Iheir  printing  e^lab- 
lishments,  and  in  fionl  of  Chamber  Hatl,  to  the  extent  of  many  acres, 
were  covered  with  pieces  stretched  to  bleach.  To  persons  unaccustomed 
to  the  sight  of  these  while  fabrics  in  great  numbers,  side  by  side  and 
length  by  length,  overspreading  and  completely  hiding  the  green  grass, 
they  have  all  the  effect  at  ■  distance,  especially  in  sunlight,  of  eitensive 
■nd  brilliant  sheets  of  water."' 

A  pleasant  and  picturesque  spectacle  then  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  since  it  was  only  in  T776  that  a  certain 
Swedish  apothecary's  assistant,  named  Scheele,  discovered  a 
greenish-looking  gas,  and  called  it  chlorine,  little  suspecting 
that  it  was  to  be  the  great  bleaching  agency  of  the  future,  and 

•  The  PrtI  Family,  chap.  iv. 
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by  its  swift  and  potent  efficacy  in  that  way,  economising 
space  as  well  as  time,  was  to  contribute  enormously  to 
the  development  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  general,  and 
of  calico-printing  in  particular. 

Long  before  the  business  expanded  to  these  dimensions. 
Peel  must  have  quitted  the  house  of  his  partner,  Yates,  and 
set  up  some  frugal  little  bachelor-home  of  his  own.  Doubt- 
less, too,  he  might  have  married,  and  married  well,  long 
before  he  could  point  to  more  than  6,000  human  beings 
as  dependent  upon  himself  and  his  firm.  But  he  waited 
and  watted,  hopefully  and  happily,  until  the  little  girl  who 
sat  upon  his  knee  when  he  first  settled  at  Bury  had  grown 
to  maniageable  womanhood ;  and  in  this  case  the  course 
of  true  love  seems  to  have  run  with  perfect  smoothness. 
Here — fancy  filling  in  an  outline  of  fact — is  a  little  sketch 
of  some  of  the  surroundings  of  these  fntmasi  s/iosi,  and  of 
some  of  their  pre -matrimonial  perambulations : — 

"Her" — the  foung  lady's — "father  lived  at  Woodhill,  a  house  and 
grounda  lying  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Irwelt  to  that  on  which 
the  works  were  dtuated,  and  in  consequence  of  this  convenient  position, 
during  Mr.  Yates's  residence  at  Woodhill  a  wooden  bridge  was  thrown 
across  Che  liver,  which  is  not  deep,  from  the  garden,  and  formed  a  very 
agreeable  and  expeditious  mode  of  transit  between  '  the  Ground, '  as 
the  printwoilcs  and  their  appurtenances  were  colled,  and  Woodhill,  as 
will  appear  (o  any  one  acquainted  with  the  road,  that  must  else  have 
been  taken  over  Bury  Bridge  and  down  the  Mill  Brow.  But  it  was 
not  Mr.  Vales  and  his  son  Edmund  alone  who  realised  all  the  benefit 
of  this  positive  mode  of  communication  ;  it  was  also  over  this  bridge 
that  Mr.  Peel  sped  to  visit  his  tady-tove  in  the  dap  of  his  happy  and 
successful  wooing.  And  when  '  the  Ground '  was  silent,  and  the  people 
retired  from  their  daily  labour,  M'lis  Yates  often  returned  across  the 
bridge  with  him,  and,  in  the  pleasant  and  quiet  summer  evenings,  strolled 
along  lowards  the  higher  grounds,  whilst  he  would  point  out  to  her  with 
pride  and  pleasure  the  rapid  rise  of  quiclily-exlending  buildings,  all  loo 
little  tor  the  large  and  increasing  demands  that  assailed  them." ' 
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Ellen  Yates  is  described  by  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  as  "a 
young  girl  of  sweet  disposition,  sense  beyond  her  years, 
pleasing  manners,  and  with  a  handsome  person,"  Take, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  slight  portraiture  of  her  mature 
wooer,  twice  or  so  the  age  of  his  beloved ; — 

"  Hit  walk  when  in  Ihe  prime  of  manhood  was  slow,  digniBed,  and 
majestic.  Hb  dic»  was  of  good  material,  bul  worn  in  a  careless  and 
•lovenly  manner,  as  if  it  occupied  little  share  of  his  attention.  HU 
hands  were  ofien  ciossed  l>ehind  his  back  under  his  coat,  and  unless 
ei^^ed  in  conversation,  his  attention  and  thoughts  appeared  almost 
always  pre-occupied.  He  was  a  man  whom  no  one  would  veoture 
lightlf  to  accost  even  upon  a  (rilling  subject." ' 

At  last  anived  the  day,  the  happy  day,  when  the  two 
were  made  one,  and  some  time  in  1783  Ellen  Yates 
became  Mrs.  Robert  PceL  The  match  turned  out 
excellently  well,  "  though  he  was  a  grave  man  of  business, 

thirty-six  "~no,  thirty-three—"  years  of  age,  and  she  a 
handsome  lively  girl,"^ — Sir  Lawrence  Peel  not  forgetting  to 
mention  "  with  a  large  dowry."  "  She  was,"  he  adds,  '■  an 
excellent  wife,  affectionate  and  sweet-tempered,  possessed 
of  a  good  understanding  and  a  sound  jtidgment.  She  con- 
formed in  ail  things  to  her  husband's  tastes  and  views,  and 
though  naturally  inclining  to  a  gayer  life,  she  reconciled 
herself  at  once  to  those  quiet  domestic  habits  which  were 
in  a  manner  indigenous  among  the  Peels."  Nay,  she  was 
useful  to  her  husband  even  in  his  business,  as  is  recorded 
thus  : — "Mr.  Peel  was  a  very  indifferent  and  unintelligible 
writer,  using  the  pen  just  in  the  position  he  chanced  to  take 
it  up,  which  was  as  often  the  wrong  side  before  as  not 
In  the  earlier  years  of  his  marriage,  when  Mr.  Peel  had 
much  of  the  correspondence  under  his  own  notice,  his  wife 
was  the  person  who  wrote  the  letters  of  most  consequence 
that  fell  to  the  husband's  more  immediate  share  of  tlie 
'   TTk  Ptel  Family,  chap.  viL 
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home  and  foreign  business  transactions."  >  Yes ;  and  in 
those  earlier  years  of  his  marriage,  even  in  his  domestic 
arrangements  business  was  not  foi^ottcn.  After  the 
wedding,  the  bridegroom  took  his  bride  home  to  a  very 
small  house,  "the  front  pan  of  which  is  still" — a.d.  1850, 
that  is — "  the  counting-house  on  '  the  Ground,'  consisting 
only  of  an  entrance  hall,  two  parlours  and  a  kitchen,  with 
corresponding  rooms  above ;  and  over  the  yard  a  room  was 
built,"  says  the  faithful  chronicler,  "because  it  would  make 
a  large  packing-room  for  printed  goods,  and  they  were 
short  of  a  place  for  that  purpose."'  In  this  small  house 
were  bom  to  the  Feel  couple  their  first  two  children, 
daughters  both ;  but  just  when  the  arrival  of  a  third  child 
was  expected  they  had  migrated  to  a  larger  residence,  not 
far  from  the  works — Chamber  Hall,  to  wit,  an  ancient 
building,  improved  for  its  new  tenants  by  the  addition  of  a 
"splendid  front,"  and  otherwise.  In  due  season,  on  the 
5th  of  February  1788  (the  year  before  the  first  French 
Revolution  broke  out  to  alter  the  whole  course  of  the 
British  politics  in  which  the  little  stranger  was  to  play  a 
prominent  part),  the  third  child  arrived,  and  proved  to  be 
a  boy, — Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  statesman  that  was  to  be.  It 
was  a  great  day  for  the  Peel  household,  and  ale  flowed 
in  copious  streams  from  Chamber  Hall  to  refresh  the 
workers  of  "the  Ground"  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  a  son 
and  heir  to  their  employer.  The  happy  sire's  gladness 
and  gratitude  found  another,  a  more  solemn  and  a  more 
fruitful,  expression.  "  When  the  glad  tidings  reached  him 
that  he  was  the  father  of  a  son,  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  his 
closet  and  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  and  in  the 
same  moment  he  vowed  that  he  '  would  give  his  child  to 
his  country,' — an  offering  which,  however  lightly  it  may 
have  been  treated  by  those  who  knew  not  the  deep  eamest- 
1  Tkt  Ptti  Family,  chap,  vii.  •  lb. 
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ness  of  the  man's  nature,  was  as  piously  fonned  in  hopei 
and  as  gratefully  in  spirit,  as  was  ever,  in  times  of  old, 
a  solemn  dedication  made  of  a  child  of  hope  to  the  service 
of  God."  So  says  uodoubtingly  the.  truthful  historic^rapher 
of  the  Peels,^  a  veteran,  experienced,  and  far  from  credu- 
lous lawyer  and  Judge.  And  such  really  seems  to  have 
been  the  vow  registered  by  a  calico-printer  in  a  remote, 
petty,  and  obscure  provincial  town  in  the  England  of  the 
old  age  of  the  arch-trifler  Horace  Walpolc;  the  England  of 
the  dissolute  youth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  his 
Majesty  George  IV. ;  the  England  of  that  at  first  splendid 
theatricality,  political  and  parliamentary  (it  grew  dim  and 
dreary  enough  before  long),  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings  by  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  which  began  in  West- 
minster Hall  eight  days  after  the  birth  of  the  little  boy  at 
Chamber  HalL  It  was  in  considerable  measure  due  to 
the  simple-minded  enthusiasm,  the  unquestioning  and 
ardent  patriotism, — backed  effectively  by  their  money, — 
of  men  of  this  Bury  manufacturer's  stamp,  that  England 
was  enabled  to  traverse  unscathed  the  domestic  and 
foreign  perils  of  the  Revolutionary  period  which  opened  in 
the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  second  Sir  Robert 
PeeL 

In  1790,  two  years  after  the  birth  of  the  future  Prime 
Minister,  the  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  Crompton,  in 
their  combined  and  fruitful  operation,  were  largely  de- 
veloped, and  the  Bury  firm  had  them  at  command  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  calicoes  to  be  printed  on.  As  regards 
the  special  business  of  Peel  and  his  partners,  cylinder- 
printing,  brought  into  play  in  Lancashire  some  three  years 
before,  had  also  given  the  print-trade  a  great  impetus.  In 
1790  the  import  of  cotton  wool  into  this  country  was  five 
times  what  it  had  been  ten  years  before,  and  in  the  same 
'  Sk^h,  p.  40, 
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interval  the  value  of  the  British  cotton  maoufactures 
exported  had  increased  nearly  eightfold,  to  say  nothing  of 
home  consumption.  The  Bury  firm  participated  largely 
in  the  prosperity  indicated  by  these  figures  or  facts, — a 
prosperity  which,  with  occasional  breaks,  eclipses,  and 
depressions,  increased  as  the  years  roiled  on,  though  never, 
seemingly,  at  a  greater  ratio  than  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  "About  1790,"  with  capital 
overflowing  in  his  hands,  the  wealthy  and  thriving  Feet 
began  to  buy  property  in  and  near  Tamworth,  the  Stafford- 
shire borough  in  the  parliamentary  representation  of  which 
the  Peel  family  has  shared  ever  since.  He  built  cotton 
mUls  in  the  neighbourhood,  too,  and  this  gave  him  a 
fiirther  hold  on  the  borough.  In  1797  he  so  increased  his 
purchases  that  they  included  the  whole  of  the  estate  of 
Drayton,  with  which  the  memory  of  Peel  the  statesman 
is  familiariy  associated.  He  pulled  down  most  of  the 
old  manor-house,  and  built  upon  its  site  the  modern 
mansion  owned  by  his  grandson,  the  third  baronet,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  of  to-day.  These  successive  purchases  of 
Drayton  and  its  manor  were  made  from  the  Thynnes,  now 
Marquises  of  Bath,  into  whose  possession  they  had  gradu- 
ally come  from  the  Deveieuxes,  Earls  of  Essex.  It  was 
from  Drayton  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  Earl  of  Essex  set  forth 
on  his  ill-fated  Irish  expedition,  about  two  hundred  years 
before  its  purchase  by  the  Bury  calico-printer.>  But  Bury 
was  not  as  yet  neglected  for  the  new  and  at  first  only 
occasional  home  at  Drayton,  though  the  journey  from  the 
one  place  to  the  other  took  the  family  coach  "  two  entire 
days  and  a  portion  of  a  third  "  to  perform.*  For  some 
time  Buiy  remained  the  headquarters  of  the  Peels.      It 

•  SteblMUg  Sh»w,  History  of  Slaffordikiri  (London,  1798,  &c.),  voL 
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was  during  the  interval  between  Peel's  first  and  last 
purchases  at  Drayton  that  Dr.  Aikin's  bulky  and  useful 
quarto  appeared ;  and  from  his  description  of  the  Bury 
o^  i79S>  which,  thanks  chiefly  to  Peel  and  his  firm,  had 
doubled  its  population  since  their  settlement  in  it,  let  the 
following  passage  be  quoted  : — 


<<' 


The  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Bury  have  been  highly  benefited 
by  the  establishment  of  the  very  capital  manufacturing  and  printing 
works  belonging  to  the  company  of  which  that  very  respectable  gentle- 
man, Robert  Peel,  Esq.,  member  of  Parliament  for  Tam worth,  is  the 
head.  The  principal  of  these  works  are  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
Irwell,  from  which  they  have  large  reservoirs  of  water.  There  is  like- 
wise a  separate  reservoir,  supplied  by  a  spring  of  fine  clear  water, 
which  is  used  for  the  washing  of  goods  when  the  river  is  muddied  by 
floods.  The  articles  here  made  and  printed  are  chiefly  the  finest  kinds 
of  the  cotton  manufactory,  and  they  are  in  high  request  both  at  Man- 
Chester  and  London.  The  printing  is  performed  in  the  most  improved 
methods,  both  by  wooden  blocks  and  copper  rollers,  and  the  execution 
and  colours  are  some  of  the  very  best  of  the  Lancashire  fabric.  The 
prembes  occupy  a  large  portion  of  ground,  and  cottages  have  been 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  workmen,  which  form  streets  and 
give  the  appearance  of  a  village.  Ingenious  artists  are  employed  in 
drawing  patterns,*  and  cutting  and  engraving  them  on  wood  and  copper, 
and  many  women  and  children  in  mixing  and  pencilling  the  colours,  &c. 
The  company  has  several  other  extensive  works  in  the  neighbourhood, 

*  At  first  the  Bury  firm  had  no  drawing-shop,  receiving  most  of  their 
patterns  from  London,  and  employing  only  one  pattern-designer,  also 
from  London,  who  had  a  small  room  to  himself,  and  was  called  "  Mr.," 
a  great  distinction,  doubtless,  in  the  Bury  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
At  the  date,  however,  of  Aikin's  description,  things  had  altered  in  this 
respect.  **  In  those  palmy  days  of  calico-printing,  pattern-drawers  were 
considered  a  very  fashionable  "  ( !)  *  *  body  of  men. "  In  society — wonder- 
ful to  relate — "they  appeared  in  breeches,  white  silk  stockings,  silver 
buckles  on  the  shoes  and  at  the  knee,  rufiles  at  the  waist,  soft  cravat 
of  fine  muslin  tied  round  the  throat,  with  long  ends  falling  on  the 
breast,  and  often  embroidered,  and  the  hair  powdered." — The  Peel 
Family^  chap.  vii.  According  to  the  same  authority,  men  employed 
in  block-printing  earned  from  40s.  to  60s.  a  week,  which  represents,  of 
coarse,  a  much  larger  value  than  the  same  wages  now. 
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u  well  on  the  Irwcll  as  on  ihe  Roch.  Some  of  these  are  confined  lo 
the  carding,  stubbing,  and  spinning  of  colton  ',  others,  to  washing  the 
cottons  witli  water-wheels,  which  go  luund  with  gieal  velocity,  but  ran 
be  stopped  in  an  instant  foe  taking  out  and  putting  in  the  goods. 
Boiling  and  bleaching  the  goods  are  performed  at  other  woiks.  In 
short,  the  extensiveness  of  the  wliole  concern  is  such  as  to  find  constant 
employ  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilury  and  its  nei^'hbourhood,  of 
both  sexes  and  all  agei ;  and  notwithstanding  their  great  number,  they 
have  never  wanted  work  in  the  most  unfavourable  times.  The  peculiar 
healthiness  of  the  people  employed  may  be  imputed  partly  to  the 
judicious  and  humane  regulations  put  in  practice  by  Mr.  I'eel,  and 
pattly  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  climate.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Bury  and  the  works  is  a  large  well-built  bouse  called  Chamber  Mall, 
in  which  Mr.  I'eel  himself  resides,  and  in  an  adjoining  meadow  is  a 
cottage  or  nursery  for  his  young  family," — among  (liema  Master  Robert, 
one  day  lo  be  known  lo  fame.  "  The  whole  is  fitted  up  in  a  slyle  ol 
neatness  and  elegance,  and  surrounded  with  ornamental  grounds  and 
rising  plantations."  With  an  eye  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present, 
the  Doctor  adds:  "The  canal  from  Bury  to  Manchester,  which  will 
come  within  the  breadth  of  the  Irwell  from  Mr.  Peel's  works,  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  raw  material. "  ' 

A  not  unpleasing  picture  of  a  scene  of  thriving  and 
wholesome  or  wholesome-looking  industry. 

"That  very  respectable  gentleman,  Robert  Peel,  Esq.," 
is  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  extract  as  "member  of 
Parliament  for  Tamworlh."  Yes;  and  before  he  attained 
this  dignity  he  had  become  more  or  less  of  a  public  man ; 
to  explain  the  how  and  the  why  of  all  which,  we  must  go 
back  a  little  in  his  story.  In  the  intervals  of  business, 
Peel,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  bookish  from  his  youth 
upwards;  and  being  of  a  reflective  turn,  he  formed 
notions  of  his  own  about  many  things  that  lay  beyond 
the  sphere  of  calico-printing.  His  reading,  however,  had 
not  included  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  or  if  so,  it  left  him  un- 
convinced on  one  important  question  of  national  economics, 
nay — as  will  be  seen  hereafter — as  to  the  absurdity  of 
'  Country  Round  Manih/tttr,  p.  a68. 
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the  so-called  **  commercial  system "  of  political  economy, 
to  overthrow  which  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
Adam  Smith  in  writing  his  famous  book.  Adam  Smith,  in 
1776,  refuted  the  notion  that,  since  a  national  debt  is  held 
by  the  nation  itself,  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  and  four  years 
afterwards,  Peel,  it  seems,  published  a  pamphlet  in  support 
of  the  thesis  which  had  been  impugned  in  the  IVcaiih  of 
Nations.  Peel's  present  biographer  has  not  fallen  in  with 
a  copy  of  this  pamphlet ;  but  it  is  thus  described  in  the 
contemporary  memoir  of  its  author  already  quoted  from  : — 

**  The  first " — was  there  ever  another? — **  literary  essay  attempted  by 
the  Hubjcct  of  these  memoirs  was  a  pamphlet  published  in  1 780  on  the 
national  debt.  The  ingenuity  and  novelty  of  the  inferences  main- 
tained in  that  work  excited  considerable  attention ;  and  although  they 
iiii.ht  then  appear  paradoxical  to  superficial  minds,  yet  every  subsequent 
yrjir  hai  more  and  more  confirmed  the  truth  of  them  " — nonsense. 
"At  Ihr  close  r)f  the  American  war,  the  fears  of  the  nation  were  very 
|H/w'i'i fully  <?x<ilcd  by  the  vast  increase  of  our  funded  debt," — to  some- 
lliiiij;  li-M  than  two  humlred  and  fifty  millions  sterling; — "and  the  com- 
iin-H  ial  part  of  the  cunmunity  suffered  more  than  any  other  botly  of 
tiM-ri  from  appirhcnsions  that  our  increased  burdens  would  soon  fetter 
mil  rxcttionM,  if  not  ultimately  involve  the  nation  in  bankruptcy.  Sir 
Kolwrl  virry  eaily  discovered,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  the 
fimi  "  not  ut  all —"to  maintain,  that  the  national  wealth  was  not 
ditiiinishcd  by  the  increase  of  the  national  debt,  and  that  statesmen 
liiid  iniM-onceivcd  its  operations  by  confounding  a  public  with  a  private 
rnt;ii^',f'iiu'nt. 

"  With  a  view  to  correct  this  radical  error,  as  well  as  to  remove  the 
uppic'|jrn»>ioiiH  of  the  timid,  and  to  restore  confidence  in  the  people 
ill  irH|)r(t  to  tlicir  own  resources,  he  published  his  thoughts,  under  the 
title  of  *'rhe  National  Debt  productive  of  National  Prosperity.*  He 
kccniN  at  that  time  to  have  stood  alone  in  this  novel  opinion ;  but,  as 
tlir  hubjcct  has  kince  become  better  understood,  and  his  arguments  have 
dr rived  htrenglh  from  subsequent  occurrences,  the  generality  of  men 
view  with  more  complacency  the  present  state  of  the  nation,  although 
the  <lebt  has  In^en  nearly  trebled  since  the  pamphlet  appeared.  In 
tltis  work  he  maintained  that  a  domestic  public  debt,  owed  by  the 
community  at  large  to  a  part  of  the  same  community,  cannot  impair 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  that  community,  and  that  if  a  given  sum,  how- 
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ever  large,  was  annaalljr  raised  from  [he  people  lopay  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  the  same  sum  being  received  by  the  public  creditors,  and  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  articles  of  necessity  and  comfort  for  themselves  pro- 
tided  by  national  industry,  circulates  at  home,  and  b  its  transit  from  one 
possessor  to  another  gives  birlli  to  new  sources  and  modificatioiia  of 

or  this  wonderful  pamphlet  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  makes 
no  mention.  Another  uf  Feel  the  statesman's  biographers 
dismisses  it  with  the  remark,'  that  "it  has  long  since  sunk 
into  the  oblivion  which  usually  awaits  speculations  on  such 
subjects;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  share  in 
bringing  him  " — its  author — "  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  soon  regarded  Mr.  Peel  as  his  safest  adviser  bn 
manufacturing  and  commercial  subjects."  A  very  unlikely 
supposition,  followed  by  a  very  questionable  statement 
Four  or  five  years  after  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet, 
which,  if  he  ever  read  it,  Pitt,  as  a  disciple  of  Adam 
Smith,^  must  have  tossed  aside  with  contempt.  Peel  was 

■  Public  ChaTacltTS  sj  1S03-4,  p.  9. 

»  Taylor's  Li/i  and  Timts  of  PkI,  i.  9. 

'  "In  his" — Pitt's — "speech  on  the  Budget  this  year" — 179J— 
"  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  comprehensive  financial  statements  that 
he  ever  made,  it  is  striking  to  find  the  Prime  Minister  ascribe  the 
merit  ol  his  system  in  no  small  degree  to  the  author  ol  the  Wialtk  0/ 
Aaliunt,  'an  author,'  said  I'itt,  'now  unhappily  no  more,  whose 
extensive  knowledge  of  detail  and  depth  of  philosophical  research 
will,  I  believe,  fiimish  Ihc  best  soUition  to  every  question  connected 
with  the  history  of  commerce  or  with  (he  systems  of  political  economy.'" 
—Lord  Slaiihopt's  "Lift  of  Pill,"  iL  141.  Elsewhere  in  the  same 
work  (iv.  401},  is  quoted  (he  following  interesting  reminiscence  of  a 
meeting  between  Pitt  and  the  philosopher,  showing  how  thoroughly 
Pitt  bad  mastered  the  doctrines  of  the  Wealth  of  Kalians:— ""Wtet^ 
is  an  aneolole  which  Lord  Sidmouth  was  also  fond  of  telling  of  I'itt 
in  company  with  another  eminent  man.  Pitt,  so  Lord  Sidmoulh 
used  to  premise,  had  a  talent  of  improving  a  man's  o\vn  seniiments, 
and  returning  them  to  him  in  a  bttter  dress.  Once,  when  l«rd  Sid- 
moulh had  dined  at  Pill's  house  with  Dundas  and  Adam  Smith, 
the  btier  said   to   Lord    Sidmouth   after   dinner,    'What  ou   cxtia- 
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probably  brought— but  as  a  practical  man,  not  as  a  specu- 
lative pamphleteer— into  contact  with  Pitt  In  course  of 
time,  the  self-made  manufacturer  conceived  the  strongest 
admiration  for  the  Heaven-bom  Minister ;  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  Peel  was  ever  a  special  adviser 
of  Pitt's  "  on  manufacturing  and  commercial  subjects."  In 
point  of  fact,  Peel  first  emerges  into  public  life  as  a  keen 
opponent  of  a  fiscal  scheme  of  Pitt's,  and  of  one  of  Pitt's 
early  attempts  to  carry  out  free  trade  principles ;  which 
emergence  into  public  life  befell  in  this  wise  : — 

In  1784  the  young  Pitt,  Prime  Minister  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  triumphed  over  the  Fox-North  coalition,  which 
he  had  displaced  at  the  fiat  of  the  King,  and  the  result  of 
a  general  election  showed  the  nation  td  be  of  the  same 
mind  as  George  III.  But  Pitt  received  from  his  beaten 
opponents  a  troublesome  legacy  of  national  debt  and 
difficulty,  the  result  chiefly  of  the  American  war,  partly  of 
their  own  financial  inefficiency.  One  of  his  first  tasks 
was  to  reorganise  the  financial  and  fiscal  system  of  the 
country,  and  he  performed  it,  on  the  whole,  very  success- 
fully, as  well  as  very  skilfully,  and  with  the  general  approvaL 
But  whatever  his  skill,  he  could  not  do  without  new  taxes, 
and,  among  other  sources  of  revenue,  the  rising,  thriving, 
and  prosperous  cotton  manufacture  seemed  to  him,  as  it 
had  seemed  to  his  immediate  predecessors,  one  promising 
and  profitable.  The  print-trade  had  long  been  subject  to 
an  excise  duty,  and  Pitt  bethought  him  that,  besides  in- 
creasing this  old  duty,  he  might  levy  a  new  impost  of  the 
same  kind  on  home-made  plain  calicoes.  His  proposal  to 
this  effect,  with  the  larger  budget  in  which  it  was  a  little 
item,  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,^  the  whole  sum 

ordinary  man  Pitt  is  !     He  makes  me  understand  my  own  ideas  bettei 
than  before.'" 

^  In   1774  the   piohibition   to   print   or   dye    English   calicoes   wan 


V       \. 
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expected  from  ilie  new  duties  not  being  estimated  at  much 
more  than  ^30,000.  Tlie  extension  of  the  always  un- 
popular excise  to  bleached  calicoes  and  the  iniposition  of  the 
"fustian  tax,"  as  it  was  called,  produced  a  great  ebullition 
of  discontent  in  Lancashire — discontent  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  year  before  there  had  been  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  tlie  very  heavy  import  duties  previously  levied  on 
muslins  and  calicoes,  and,  in  any  case,  far  louder  and  more 
threatening  than  any  possible  yield  from  the  tax  was 
worth.  To  this  grievance,  moreover,  was  almost  simul- 
taneously added  another,  arising  out  of  Pitt's  Irish  policy. 
Chatham's  son,  already  the  advocate  at  once  of  free 
trade,  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  of  true  justice  to 
Ireland,  traced  the  Irish  distress  of  the  time  to  what  seem 
now  the  almost  incredibly  absurd  restrictions  then  imposed 
on  the  commerce  between  England  and  the  sister  island. 
On  most  of  the  manufactures  of  and  exports  from  Ireland 
prohibitory  duties  were  imposed  in  England,  while  those 
of  England  were  admitted  into  Ireland  at  duties  compara- 
tively low.  One  of  Pitt's  proposals  was  that  the  duties 
should  be  reduced  in  the  country  where  they  were  highest 
to  the  amount  payable  on  the  same  commodities  in  the 

removed,  ami  Ihey  miglit  be  pcinled  on  paying  an  excise  dnty  of  3d. 
per  squaie  yoril.  !□  1779  and  17SZ  three  several  ailditions  of  5  per 
cent.,  making  in  the  whole  15  per  cenl.,  were  mide  lo  (ha(  duty.  "  In 
1784,  when  Mr.  I'itt  imposed  new  taxes  to  repair  ihe  finances  of  Ihe 
country,  injuied  by  the  American  war,  he  taxed  not  only  ptinled  but 
even  bliaihtd  goods,  and  compelled  the  bleachers,  printers,  and  dyers 
to  lake  out  licences,  for  which  (he  sum  of/l  was  to  be  paid  annually. 
By  the  Act  passed  for  this  purpose  (14  George  III.,  c.  40),  he  laid  a 
new  duty  on  all  iMttons  and  mixed  goods  of  id.  per  yard,  if  bleached 
or  printed,  under  33.  per  yard  in  value,  and  3d.  on  all  atiove  that 
value,  in  addition  to  the  former  dutiei  of  3d.  per  yard,  and  1$  jier 
cenl.  addiliona]  was  charged  on  the  new  duties  as  well  ;.s  on  the  old. 
I'hcse  impositions  excited  great  alarm  and  discontent  throughout 
Luicasliire,  &c. — Baines,  "  Colt.n  MivuifiKliii-r,"  p.  271). 
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country  where  they  were  lowest  The  indignation  of  the 
Lancashire  manufacturers  at  the  fustian  tax  was  aggravated 
by  this  proposal  to  establish  free  trade  between  England 
and  Ireland.  The  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  were  accepted 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  then  just  as  little  as 
now,  a  hundred  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations^  they  are  accepted  by  those  of  the  United 
States,  of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia.  To  complete  the 
contrast  between  the  England  of  that  day  and  this,  Fox 
and  the  Whigs  were  vehemently  opposed  to  free  trade 
between  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  "Liberal"  states- 
men and  politicians  of  1785  aided  and  abetted  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  the  **  Protectionist  *'  manufacturers 
of  Manchester  and  Lancashire.  The  Lord  Derby  of  1 785, 
as  a  Whig  and  Lancashire  magnate,  welcomed  Fox  to 
Knowsley,  where  he  introduced  him  to  the  spokesmen 
of  the  malcontent  manufacturers  of  the  county;  and  the 
Whig  parliamentary  leaders,  in  their  then  political  straits, 
were  delighted  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  representatives 
of  the  cotton  manufacture — a  young  but  already  great  and 
a  rapidly  growing  industrial  interest.  Of  the  **  fustian  tax," 
more  may  have  to  be  said  in  the  memoir  of  Thomas  Walker 
the  elder,  the  Lancashire  worthy  who  headed  the  agitation 
against  the  impost.  Meanwhile  here  are  a  few  elucidatory 
extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  arising  out  of  the  twofold  grievance — Pitt's 
fustian  tax  and  his  Irish  propositions  : — 

"March  16,  1785. — *Mr.  Stanley,' one  ofthe  members  for  Lancashire, 
'informed  the  House  that  the  petition  which  then  lay  at  his  feet  (for  it 
was  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry  in  his  hand),  had  been  transmitted  to  him 
with  directions  that  he  should  present  it  to  the  House ;  it  was  signed 
by  80, OCX)  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  Lancashire.*  By  "manu- 
facturers" the  honourable  gentleman  meant  "jjersons  engaged  in 
manufacture ; "  8o,cxx>  being  really,  it  seems,  the  whole  numlxir  of 
human  souls   then  dependent,    as  employers  and  employed,   on  the 
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Lancashire  cotton  nunufactuie,  'They  complained,*  tbe  honourable 
{jenlleman  continued,  'or  the  tax  impo^  last  year  on  the  fiislian  and 
other  coitoD  manufactures  ai  absolutely  ruinous  to  iheir  trade,  and  of 
the  introduction  of  excite  officers  into  their  houses.  They  staled  that, 
without  any  benefit  to  the  revenue,  this  tax  would  subject  their  manu- 
factum  to  full  8  per  cent,  in  the  eipoitaiion,  which  would  necessarily 
deprive  them  of  the  markets  that  they  actually  had,  and  drive  their 
workmen  to  the  necessity  of  emigrating  to  other  countries.'  Then 
comes  a  deploring  and  almost  despairing  reference  to  the  Irish  griev- 
ance. 'They  added,  that  the  admission  of  Irish  fiistians  and  cottons 
into  England  was  all  that  was  wanting  completely  to  annihilate  the 
cotton  trade  of  (his  country,  by  which  so  many  thousands  of  indus- 
trious and  usefia]  subjects  got  their  bread.  The  petition  having  been 
lead  by  the  clerk,  Mr.  Stanley  moved  that  it  be  referred  on  Monday 
neat  to  a  committee  of  tlie  whole  House.'  This  was  agreed  to  aRer 
adiscusuon,  in  which  Mr.  Stanley,  ri>ing  again,  mode,  among  others, 
the  following  remarks;  "The  manufacturcTs,  unwilling  to  submit  any 
longer  to  the  hardships  arising  from  a  burdensome  tax,  and  from  a 
still  more  burdensome  mode  of  collecting  it,  had  resolved  to  dischai^ 
their  workmen  as  they  brought  home  their  work.  This  had  already 
been  done  to  a  great  degree,  and  so  numerous  was  the  body  of  men 
thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  that  they  were  begging  through  the 
streets  in  crowds,  living  only  on  the  bounty  of  their  opulent  fellow- 
citiiens,  who  were  thus  obliged  to  tax  themselves  very  high  in  order 
to  prevent  the  manufacturers  from  emigrating  to  some  other  country 
in  search  of  employment.'  "' 

On  the  very  day  when  the  grievance  of  the  fustian  tax 
was  thus  gravely  handled,  the  House  of  Commons  seems 
to  have  gone  into  committee  to  hear,  on  the  other  and 
Irish  grievance,  the  evidence  of  remonstrant  English 
manufacturers.  One  testimony  reported  as  given  on  the 
occasion  is  very  germane  to  our  subject : — 

"Wednesday,  March  16. — Mr.  Peel,  an  eminent  manufacturer  of 
Manchester,  was  then  called  to  the  bar.  The  questions  proposed  to 
him  led  into  a  very  minute  detail  of  tlie  expenditure  incident  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  manuractures  of  both  kingdoms.  From 
what  he  said,  it  appeared  that  the  Irish  manuiacturer,  after  paying 
a  duty  of  104  per  cent,  (which  was  looked  upon  as  the  equivalent  to 

'  rarliamcnUiry  Iliiloiy,  xxv.  362,  &C. 
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the  internal  excise  of  this  kingdom),  would  afterwards  retain  a 
superiority  of  13  per  cent.*  This  gentleman  being  asked,  said  he 
employed  6,800  persons,  and  paid  an  annual  excise  of  ;f  20, 000.  He 
was  then  asked  what  number  he  should  employ  if  the  *  Irish  *  proposi- 
tions were  passed  into  law.  His  answer  was,  '  Most  certainly  the  same, 
if  not  a  greater  number  ;  but  it  should  be  in  Ireland  * " — where  labour 
was  so  cheap  ;  nominally  cheap,  that  is — a  distinction  with  a  difference,* 


1  Pitt  in  one  of  his  speeches  thus  ridiculed  Peel's  statement : — "The 
Irish  cotton  trade  was  to  be  imported  into  England,  according  to  his 
plan" — this  theory  of  Peel's — "at  loj  per  cent,  duty,  and  yet  it  was 
said  they  were  to  undersell  the  English  manufacture  13  per  cent. 
These  two  sums  amounted  to  23  J  per  cent.  This,  therefore,  added  to 
the  other  two  sums,  would  amount  to  34  per  cent.  ;  at  which  disad\'an- 
tage,  therefore,  if  the  manufacturers  who  had  stated  this  degree  of 
danger  to  the  House  deserved  any  degree  of  credit,  they  had  been 
hitherto  dealing  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  have  almost  exclusively  engrossed 
that  market,  and  had  increased  and  flourished  to  an  extent  hardly  to 
equalled  by  any  other  branch  of  trade  known — a  thing  perfectly  beyond 
the  reach  of  relief,  and  even  unworthy  of  a  single  serious  thought." — 
Parliattuntary  History^  xxv.  585. 

•  Pitt,  in  the  speech  just  quoted  from,  dwelt  forcibly  on  this  difference. 
**  Mr.  Pitt  then  went  into  that  part  of  the  question  which  related  to 
the  apprehensions  of  certain  persons  of  being  undersold  by  the  import 
of  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  in  our  own  markets.  He  combated 
the  doctrine  that  Ireland,  from  the  cheapness  of  labour,  must  neces- 
sarily be  able  to  undersell  the  English  manufacturer.  Was  it,"  he 
asked,  "because  the  rudest  species  of  labour  was  somewhat  cheaper  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  that  the  former  therefore  had  the  advantage 
of  the  latter  ?  No  ;  it  did  not  depend  on  that  sort  of  work  which  was 
required  for  the  roughest  and  rudest  occupations  of  agriculture  whether 
a  nation  was  to  flourish  in  manufacture  or  not ;  it  was  a  habit  of 
industry  and  ingenuity  which  was  to  effect  it.  He  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  meaning  of  the  words  *  wages '  and  *  labour,'  observing  that  a 
man's  wages  might  be  extremely  low,  and  yet  the  price  of  his  labour 
very  dear,  provided  that  he  did  but  a  small  quantity  of  work.  He  in- 
stanced the  example  of  an  Englishman  and  an  Irishman,  that  perhaps 
the  latter,  though  receiving  but  5s.  per  week,  might  really  be  a  dearer 
workman  to  his  employer  than  the  former  at  8s.,  provided  the  one 
worked  hard  and  the  other  was  idle.  He  said  also,  that  besides  the 
different  degrees  of  the  industry  of  the  two  nations,  he  was  well 
informed  and  suihcienlly  convinced  that  the  rate  of  wages,  as  well  as 
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HDce  che&p  labour  is  often  Ihe  dearest,  as  Peel  would  prohobly  have 
found  if  he  had  migrated  wiih  his  capital  to  Ireland.  "  Being  fiirlher 
asked  respecting  the  sentiments  of  his  friends,  he  af&rmed,  that  all  he 
had  conversed  with  on  Ihe  subject  were  of  the  same  mind," — ready  to 
migrate  to  Ireland  if  the  Irish  propositions  became  law.' 

Neither  of  Ihe  two  grievances  survived  long  to  harass 
and  alann  the  Lancashire  manufacturers.  A  month  or 
so  after  that  evidence  of  Peel's,  Pitt  gave  way  in  the 
matter  of  the  obnoxious  fustian  tax,  and  brought  in  a 
bill  (his  rival  Fox  eagerly  seconding  him)  to  repeal  so 
much  of  the  Act  of  the  preceding  year  "  as  imposed  a 
duty  on  plain  cottons  and  ftistians,"  which  duty  was 
accordingly  repeale<l  amid  the  general  approval  of 
the  House.  With  his  Irish  propositions  the  Minister 
persevered,  but  the  opposition  to  them  in  Parliament 
(where  Peel's  evidence  was  ofton  quoted  against  them)  and 
out  of  it  was  so  strenuous  and  persistent,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  modify  them  in  a  way  which  made  them 
unpopular  in  Ireland.'    The  Irish  Parliament  had  accepted 

uflaboUT,  was  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  England  in  any  branch  of 
manuEulure  which  required  execution  and  ingenuity,  instancing  a 
gentleman,  whom  he  described  to  be  the  first  and  the  principal  person 
in  the  cotton  business  in  Ireland  (Major  Brooke!,  who  was  several 
times  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  because  he  rehised  to  allow  his  workmen 
■  greater  price  than  they  had  in  Manchester."  Very  encouraging  for 
the  English  manufacturers  intent  on  migrating  with  their  Capital  to 
Ireland  !  '  CenlUmaa'i  Sfasa^nt,  Iv.  449. 

*  Ireland,  it  appears,  from  one  of  the  first  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  commercial  propositions,  was  regarded  by  some  non- 
Irish  members  as  so  completely  a  foreign  country  that  a  Scotch 
representative,  Sir  William  Cunyngham,  ui^d  an  objection  which 
•eems  perfectly  astounding  now  : — "If  the  resolutions  were  agreed  to 
as  they  stood  at  present,"  he  said,  "the  Irish  would  import  grain  into 
the  western  ports  of  Scotland,  and  greatly  undersell  the  Scotch  brmers  ; 
the  coDsequence  ol  which  would  be,  the  latter  would  not  he  able  to  pay 
their  rents,  and  thus  the  landowner  would  be  niined." — Pariiamatlary 
History,  xiv,  34. 
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them  in  their  first  form,  but  it  rejected  them  as  they  had 
become  when  they  issued  from  the  debates  and  divisions 
of  the  English  Parliament  England  and  Ireland  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  Union  before  anything  like  reciprocal 
free  trade  could  be  established  ;  and  immediately  after  the 
failure  of  Pitt's  scheme,  the  English  "  Liberal "  leader  was 
feasted  in  Manchester  for  aiding  in  this  victory  of  "pro- 
tection ! " 

"To  Pitt,"  says  his  latest  biographer,  "the  failure  of  the  Irish  com- 
mercial measures  was  a  deep  disappointment,  a  bitter  mortification. 
To  them,  to  the  framing  or  to  the  defence  of  their  details,  he  had 
applied  himself  for  almost  a  twelvemonth ;  and  here  was  the  result — the 
object  of  public  good  not  attained,  the  jealousy  of  both  nations  stirred 
anew,  and  to  himself  for  a  time  the  decline  of  public  favour  alike,  though 
on  exactly  opposite  groimds,  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  Fox,  as  the  champion  of  high  protective  duties^  enjoyed  in 
many  quarters  the  gleam  of  retuhiing  popularity.  Being  at  Knowsley 
in  the  course  of  that  autumn  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Derby,  the  two  friends 
went  together  to  Manchester,  and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  great 
metropolis  of  manufacturers.  Here  is  Fox's  own  account  of  it :  *  Our 
reception  at  Manchester  was  the  finest  thing  imaginable,  and  handsome 
in  all  respects.  All  the  principal  people  came  out  to  meet  us  and 
attended  us  into  the  town  with  blue  and  buff  cockades,  and  a  proces* 
sion  as  fine,  and  not  unlike  that  upon  my  chairing  in  Westminster. 
We  dined  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  The  concourse  of  people 
to  see  us  was  immense,  and  I  never  saw  more  apparent  unanimity  than 
seemed  to  be  in  our  favour.' "  ^ 

Lancashire  manufacturers  denouncing  free  trade  with  Ire- 
land, and,  if  it  should  befall,  threatening  to  transport  them- 
selves and  their  capital  to  that  poor  island,  in  their  fear  of 
the  competition  of  cheap  Irish  labour; — "Liberal"  leaders 
and  statesmen  echoing  and  swelling  their  clamour,  and 
receiving  a  triumphant  welcome  in  Manchester  for  helping 
to  make  it  succeissful : — what  a  difference  between  Then 
and  Now ! 

Thus  it  was  not  as  a  counsellor  or  confidant  of  Pitt's, 
>  Lord  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  275. 
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but  as  an  opponent  of  his  fiscal  proposals  and  commercial 
policy,  and  one  in  alliance  so  far  with  Fox  and  the 
Whigs,  that  Peel  made  his  first  recorded  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  public  affairs.  But  a  time  came  when  the 
Buiy  manufacturer  correctly  appreciated  Pitt's  commercial 
as  his  other  policy,  and  said  of  the  author  of  the  fustian 
tax  and  the  advocate  of  the  Irish  propositions :  "  No 
Minister  ever  understood  so  well  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  He  knew  that  the  true  sources  of  its 
greatness  lay  in  its  productive  industry."  1  A  year  or  so 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Irish  propositions,  Pitt  attempted 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  &ee  trade,  and  negotiated 

'  Sketch,  p.  43.  The  following  interesting  testimonf,  from  a  mana- 
&ctuTei's  point  of  flew,  to  Pitt  as  a  Minister  may  be  woith  ^ving. 
After  the  passage  quoted  in  the  teit.  Sir  Lawccnce  Peel  proceeds 
thus : — "  I  may  observe  here,  that  my  owd  lather  entertaiacd  a  similar 
opinion  of  Mr.  Piit,  though  he  entertained  no  high  one  of  that 
Minister's  colleagues  or  successors.  His  own  political  opinions  were 
those  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  first  years  of  the  administration  of  that  stales- 
man,  before  the  French  Revolution  had  made  the  times  unpropitioos 
for  political  changes,  and  put  all  tlie  machinery  out  of  gear.  He  once 
described  Mr.  Pitt  to  me  as  the  fairest  Minister  he  had  ever  known. 
He  said  that  he  was  o^en  struck,  when  he  attended  that  Minister  on 
deputations  from  the  city,  with  the  great  fairness  with  which  he  treated 
adverse  opinions,  receiving  and  placing  in  their  best  light  opinions  at 
variance  with  his  own.  My  father  added,  that  if  it  chanced,  as  it 
sometimes  happened,  that  they  had  but  a  poor  spokesman,  Mr.  Pitt 
would  put  their  arguments  for  them  in  the  best  light  which  they  could 
receive;  'he  would  state  our  own  case  for  us,'  he  said,  'better  than 
we  could  have  slated  it  for  ourselves,  and  then  he  would  give  his  own 
answer;  he  never  hid  himself,  but  would  say,  "Gentlemen,  I  have 
stated  your  case  for  you,  now  I  will  stale  my  own." '  I  observed  that 
though  he  praised  the  deiterily  and  ability  of  the  Minister  highly,  my 
lather  praised  bis  openness  and  candour  more.  This  praise  made  the 
more  impression  on  me  because  il  came  from  one  who  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  Ihe  whole  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  remained  throughout  hit 
life  the  (itm  supporter  of  parliamentary  reform." 
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the  commercial  treaty  with  France.^  Laid  before 
Parliament  early  in  1787,  it  was  vehemently  attacked  by 
Fox  and  the  Whigs,  both  because  its  principle  was  that  of 
commercial  freedom,  and  because  it  tended  to  establish 
what  in  our  day  is  called  an  Anglo-French  alliance ;  Fox 
declaring  France  to  be  "  the  natural  foe  "  of  England — 
a  doctrine  against  which  Pitt  earnestly  protested.  Little 
thought  the  rivals  then  how  soon  their  parts  were  to  be 
exchanged.  Fox  and  the  Whigs  hoped  to  raise  against 
the  commercial  treaty  with  France  the  same  outcry  which 
had  marred  the  success  of  the  Irish  propositions.  But 
they  found  themselves  mistaken.  "  Our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  were,  upon  the  whole,  well  pleased,  or  at 
least  acquiescing  and  quiet.  There  came  from  any  body 
of  them  to  the  House  of  Commons  only  one  considerable 
petition,  and  that  petition  prayed  only  for  postponement 
Notwithstanding  every  effort,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
eloquence  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  of  Francis  and  Grey," 
afterwards  the  first  Earl  Grey  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  "  an 
address  in  approval  of  the  treaty  was  carried  by  over- 
whelming numbers — 236  against  ii6."2 

What  Peel  and  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  as  a  body 
thought  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  does  not 
appear ;  but  in  any  case,  events  were  approaching  destined  to 
make  them  the  firmest  supporters  of  Pitt's  general  policy. 
They  were  unexpected  events,  unforeseen  even  in  the  February 
of  1792,  though  by  that  time  the  French  Revolution  was 
vigorously  developing  itself,  and  though,  only  five  months 
before,  the  flight  to  Varennes  had  been  followed  by  the 
Declaration  of  Pillnitz.  Early  in  the  year  of  the  first 
coalition  against  France,  and  the  commencement  of  one 
of  the  longest  and  fiercest  of  general  European  wars,  Pitt 
brought  in  the  last  of  his  skilful  peace-Budgets,  little  sus- 
^  Signed  26th  September  1786.  '  Lord  Stanhope,  i.  327. 
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pecting  that  it  was  to  be  the  last.  He  had  a  surplus,  one- 
half  of  which  he  was  to  apply  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  the 
other  half  to  remission  of  taxation,  and,  in  his  sanguine 
exuberance,  he  thought  of  reducing  the  four  to  three 
per  cents.  For  the  system  of  finance  and  the  commercial 
policy  which  had  yielded  these  results  he  was  indebted 
to  Adam  Smith,  and  in  his  Budget-speech  he  owned  his 
obligations  to  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations: 
"  an  author,"  said  the  Minister,  "  now  unhappily  no  more, 
whose  extensive  knowledge  of  detail  and  depth  of  philoso- 
phical research  will,  I  believe,  furnish  the  best  solution  to 
eve:y  question  connected  with  the  history  of  commerce  or 
with  the  systems  of  political  economy,"  With  Europe  just 
about  to  burst  into  flames,  and  despite  such  premonitoiy 
symptoms  of  coming  domestic  commotion  as  the  anti- 
Priestley  Birmingham  riots  of  the  preceding  year,  Pitt 
saw  before  him  a  decade  and  a  half  at  least  of  probable 
peace,  of  additions  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  of  remissions  of 
taxation ;  "  for  although,"  he  said,  we  must  not  count  with 
certainty  on  the  continuance  of  our  present  prosperity 
during  such  an  interval,  yet  unquestionably  there  never  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when,  from  the  situa- 
tion of  Europe,  we  might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen 
years  of  peace  than  we  may  at  the  present  motnenL" ' 
Another  year,  and  in  the  February  of  17931  the  French 
Republic  declared  war  against  England,  and  a  few  months 
afterwards  the  Duke  of  York  with  ten  thousand  British 
troops  was  in  front  of  Valenciennes.  The  great  war 
against  the  Revolution  abroad  had  opened,  and  at  the  same 
time  Pitt  found  himself  forced  to  wrestle  with  the  Revolu- 
tion at  home.  Everywhere  the  nation  was  divided  into  two 
camps  of  ardent  friends  and  ardent  foes  of  the  French 
Revolution.  To  take  out  of  many  one  instance  of  the  doings 
'  Loid  Stanhope,  it  140. 
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and  attitude  of  the  sympathisers  with  France  : — "  In  Shef- 
field there  was  appointed  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  the  Erench  arms.  An  ox  was,  in  the  first 
place,  roasted  whole  and  eaten,  after  which  the  members 
assembled,  walked  in  procession  with  the  French  tricolours 
flying,  and  with  a  picture  at  the  end  of  a  pole  which  repre- 
sented Dundas," — Pitt's  right-hand  man, — "  and  Burke 
stabbing  Liberty.  An  officer  quartered  at  Sheffield  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  brother  next  day :  *  They  are  as  resolute  and 
determined  a  set  of  villains  as  I  ever  saw,  and  will  gain 
their  object  if  it  is  to  be  gained.  They  have  debating 
societies,  and  regular  correspondence  with  the  other  towns ; 
they  have  subscribed  to  purchase  firearms,  and  are  endea- 
vouring to  corrupt  the  soldiers.*  "  ^  But  all  English  towns 
and  seats  of  industry  were  not  like  Sheffield.  In  the  Man- 
chester of  1792,  as  in  the  Birmingham  of  1791,  the  Church- 
and-King  party  was  the  strongest  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in 
the  upper  strata  of  society.  Of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Manchester  at  this  time,  more  will  have  to  be  said  in  the 
memoir  of  Thomas  Walker.  Here,  meanwhile,  is  a  sketch 
of  Peel's  first  recorded  appearance  in  public  life,  after  he 
became  a  member  of  Parliament  He  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1790  as  member  for  Tamworth,  and  in  the 
December  of  1792,  these  were  the  things  said  and  done  in 
the  Manchester  which,  not  many  years  before,  had  given  a 
triumphal  reception  to  Charles  James  Fox,  now  as  fierce  a 
friend  of  the  French  and  their  revolution  as  Pitt  had  become, 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  resolute  enemy  of  both : — 

"On  the  nth  of  December  1792,  he  " — Peel — "attended  a  meeting 
at  Manchester  to  establish  an  association  for  the  maintenance  of  con- 
stitutional order,  and  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  is  represented  to 
have  said,  *  That  it  was  time  for  the  people  to  rouse  from  their  lethargy, 
for  there  were  incendiaries  in  the  country.'      These  incautious  words 

*  Lord  Stanhope,  ii.  275. 
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stimulated  the  populace  ;  a  ''  Church  and  King  "  mob  assembled  ;  the 
office  of  a  Liberal  newspaper,  the  Herald^  was  attacked,  and  some  injury 
was  done  to  the  dwellings  of  Mr.  Walker  and  others,  who,  as  earnest 
advocates  of  reform,  were  obnoxious  to  the  zealous  royalists. 

**Mr."  afterwards  Earl  **  Grey  introduced  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  having  censured  the  violence  used,  called  on  Mr.  Peel 
to  name  the  incendiaries  he  had  stigmatised.  Mr.  Peel  denied  the 
authority  of  the  newspaper  report.  He  disclaimed  having  said  any- 
thing more  than  *  God  save  the  King.'  He  vindicated  the  Manchester 
Association  ;  it  consisted  of  men  of  independent  principle  ;  every  man 
in  it  spoke  his  sentiments,  and  none  but  sentiments  of  loyalty  were 
uttered.  With  regard  to  the  riots,  he  stated  that  when  he  left  the  town 
all  was  quiet,  and  he  regretted  that  the  people  afterwards  broke  into 
disorder.  The  objects  of  the  Association  were  to  protect  the  laws,  and 
to  discourage  any  attempt  to  break  in  upon  the  peace  of  society.  There 
were  in  Manchester  some  few  disaffected  persons ;  but  in  general  they 
were  contented,  happy,  and  attached  to  the  Government  and  constitu- 
tion. As  to  party  among  them,  there  was  once  a  division  ;  one  party 
was  called  Pittites,  and  the  other  Foxites  ;  but  that  had  ceased  ;  they 
had  all  coalesced,  and  called  themselves  Kingites. 

"This  was  a  very  correct  account  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Manchester  at  the  period ;  most  of  the  master  manufacturers  were  firm 
supporters  of  the  Government,  and  so  zealous  were  the  populace  in 
their  attachment  to  the  Church,  that  the  children  of  dissenters  were 
frequently  hooted  at  and  insulted  in  the  street.  But  this  flaming  loyalty 
was  not  destined  to  endure ;  it  was  burned  out  by  its  own  intensity.^ 

Not  in  the  case  of  our  Robert  Peel.  The  next  glimpse  we 
have  of  him,  four  years  or  so  later,  shows  no  diminution 
oihis  loyalty.  The  war  with  France  had  gone  on,  producing 
few  or  no  English  triumphs  on  land,  whatever  the  successes 
of  Howe,  Jervis,  and  Duncan  on  the  sea.  In  1797  the 
victories  of  the  young  Napoleon  left  England  without  an 
ally.  After  the  failure  of  one  attempt  to  negotiate,  Pitt  was 
forced  for  a  time  to  prosecute  the  war  alone.  Surpluses 
and  remissions  of  taxation  were  now  things  of  the  past,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1797,  Pitt  had  to  announce  a  deficiency 
of  nineteen  millions,  which  he  proposed  to  cover  by  a  loan 

^  Cooke  Taylor,  i.  10. 
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of  twelve  millions  and  by  new  taxes.  "  The  plan  was  to 
augment  the  assessed  taxes  at  once  to  three  times,  and  pro- 
gressively to  four  times  their  existing  amount,  with,  how- 
ever, some  deductions  and  exceptions  in  favour  of  those 
least  able  to  pay.  The  number  of  persons  immediately 
affected  by  this  impost  was  calculated  by  Pitt  at  about 
800,000."  The  nation  was  as  yet  unused  to  have  its 
burdens  thus  increased.  Considerable,  accordingly,  was 
the  public  dismay,  loud  the  clamour  of  the  Whig  orators. 
But  even  more  than  Pitt  asked  for  and  received  was  needed. 
In  his  financial  strait  he  resolved  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  non-official  friend  for  an  appeal  to  the  nation, 
and  to  this  appeal,  it  will  be  seen,  a  notable  response  was 
given  by  the  Bury  manufacturer  and  his  partner : — 

"  Already  in  the  preceding  December,  when  the  financial  scheme  of 
Pitt  was  in  committee,  a  practical  suggestion  had  been  thrown  out  by 
the  Speaker" — Addington.  "He  was  confident,  he  said,  that  many 
persons  of  affluent  fortune,  sensible  of  the  delicacy  which  forbore  from 
searching  too  minutely  into  capital,  would  be  willing  to  come  forward 
with  free  contributions  beyond  the  rate  of  their  assessment,  and  he 
advised  a  clause  to  give  such  persons  the  opportunity.  The  Minister 
availed  himself  of  the  idea ;  and  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March  1798  such  contributions  rapidly  flowed  in.  To  receive  them, 
hustings,  as  though  for  an  election,  had  been  raised  beneath  one  of  the 
piazzas  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  There  came  crowding  by  hundreds 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  all  ranks,  and  with  divers  gifts,  varjdng 
from  one  guinea  to/'3000.  On  the  first  day  the  subscriptions  exceeded 
;f46,ooo.  Nor  did  that  generous  spirit  decline.  Mr.  Robert  Peel, 
father  of  the  celebrated  statesman,  and  at  that  time  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Yates  as  a  manufacturer  of  calicoes  at  Bury  in  Lancashire,  paid  in, 
from  a  loyal  impulse,  no  less  than  ^io,ocx).*'  For  which  statement 
Lord  Stanhope  cites  Macpherson's  History  of  Comntrrcet  vol.  iv.  p. 
44a  "  As  I " — Lord  Stanhope—**  have  heard  the  story  told,  Mr.  Peel 
having  subscribed  this  large  sum  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with- 
out consulting  his  senior  partner,  travelled  back  to  Bury  in  some 
anxiety  as  to  that  partner's  assent.  But  Mr.  Yates  had  a  spirit  as 
loyal  as  his  own.  On  being  told  by  Mr.  Peel  what  he  had  done,  he 
merely  turned  round  and  said,    *You  might  as  well  have  made  it 
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^^30^000  while  you  were  about  it.'  Id  relating  the  lact,  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,"  A.D.  1805,  "adds,  'Is  there  any  other  country  in  the  globe 
that  coold  pTodnce  a  manuracturei  who  can  spare  such  a  sum  t ' "  ' 

It  was  eatly  in  the  year  of  this  magnificent  gift  of  tlie 
Bury  firm  that  reports  of  a  French  invasion,  with  the 
young  General  Bonaparte  to  organise  and  head  it,  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  volunteer  movement  in  England.  Pitt 
Etispended  the  Habeas  Corpus;  the  King  with  his  own 
hand  struck  Fox's  name  from  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors ; 
while  the  militia  was  embodied  and  the  navy  increased — 
the  nation  supporting,  with  money  and  with  men,  Monarch 
and  Minister  in  their  war  against  the  Revolution  at  home 
and  abroad.  Peel  was  ready  not  only  with  money,  but 
with  men.  "In  1798,  besides  the  large  contributions  he 
made,  and  the  powerful  patronage  extended  to  the  Lanca- 
shire Fencibles  and  the  Tamworth  Armed  Association,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  volunteers,  con- 
sisting of  six  companies,  mostly  of  his  own  artificers ;  and 
if  ever  oflicer  possessed  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  it  was 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel- Commandant  of  the  Bury  Loyal 
Volunteers." '  His  speech  made  at  the  consecration  of  the 
colours  has  been  preserved,  and  is  much  more  animated 
than  almost  any  other  extant  specimen  of  his  oratory. 
There  is  something  both  patriarchal  and  feudal  in  the  tone 
and  tenor  of  the  following  address,  and  deep  must  have 
been  the  general  loyalty  evoked  when  a  Bury  calico-printer 
could  address  his  "artificers"  thus: — 

"  I  shoald  be  extremely  wanting  in  justice  to  yoD  and  to  my  own 
feelings,  if  I  did  not  embrace  this  opportunity  of  testifying  the  high 
■ense  entertained  by  myself  and  brother  officers  of  yoni  soldier-like 
behaviour  and  good  conducL  At  a  time  wbeo  the  British  shores  are 
menaced  by  a  hostile  iovadon ;  when  out  rapacious  eoemies — enenues 

'  Lord  Stanhope,  iii.  92. 
•  Publk  Characltri  af  1803-4,  p.  16. 
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alike  of  the  cottage  and  the  palace — thirsting  for  oar  blood  and  treasures, 
and  anticipating  the  promised  destruction  of  oar  religion,  government, 
and  commerce,  are  appointing  taskmasters  to  be  stationed  in  our 
workshops,  to  seize  the  fruits  of  our  industry,  and  to  fetter  us  in 
perpetual  bondage,  a  new  spectacle  presents  itself,  appalling  to  the 
slaves  of  despotism.  Men  forced  into  military  service  by  the  terror  of 
the  guillotine  were  palsied  at  the  sight  of  British  volunteers  serving 
their  sovereign  without  pay;  of  peaceable  citizens  converted  into 
soldiers ;  of  the  industrious  mechanic  supporting  his  family  by  labour 
in  the  day,  and  learning  the  use  of  arms  by  night.  This  spectacle 
dissipated  every  apprehension  at  home,  and  penetrated  with  despair  the 
hirelings  of  ambition. 

"Having  the  honour  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  this  highly 
resi>cctablc  corps,  and  considering  you  as  a  part  of  my  own  family, 
allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which 
our  new  engagements  have  rendered  indispensable.  Continue  a  regular 
attendance  at  the  places  appointed  for  your  exercise ;  associate  not 
with  the  vicious,  but  having  raised  yourself  to  a  situation  command- 
ing res|M;ct,  continue  to  deserve  it  by  your  conduct.  Attend  to  your 
iM\cjtzx%t  an^l  you  will  ever  experience  from  them  a  return  of  kindness 
and  friendMhif).  With  regard  to  myself,  I  wish  to  be  considered  rather 
a*  your  |mrcnt  than  commander;  and  in  your  sickness  and  distress,  I 
hhall  ever  feci  ha|)i)y  in  affording  every  assistance  in  my  power  to  your- 
selves and  families  "  * — instead  of  being  content  to  refer  you  to  the 
I)ari)»h  authorities  and  the  relieving-ofEcer. 

Whether  the  worthy  man's  interpretation  of  contemporary 
historical  facts  was  correct  or  not,  certainly  the  meditated 
French  invasion  had  not  come  ofif,  and  General  Bonaparte 
sailed  with  his  expeditionary  force  to  Egypt  instead  of  to 
England.  But  in  1798  there  did  break  out  an  Irish 
rebellion  ;  and  in  the  August  of  that  year  the  French 
General  Humbert,  with  eleven  hundred  "slaves  of  des- 
potism," did  land  at  Killala  to  aid  it.  General  Humbert 
had  to  surrender,  and  the  rebellion  was  crushed ;  but 
having  vanquished  the  domestic,  leagued  with  the  foreign 
foe,  Pitt  resolved  on  a  healing  measure — nothing  less  than 
a  legislative  Union  of  Ireland  with  England  and  Scotland. 

*  Public  Characters  o/iSoj'4^  p.  16. 
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The  history  of  the  Union  does  not  fall  to  be  written  here. 
Peel's  contribution,  however,  to  the  success  of  the  memorable 
measure  is  noteworthy.  His  first  appearance  in  public  life 
had  been  made  as  the  champion  of  the  English  manu- 
facturers to  oppose  Irish  competition ;  and  though  restric- 
tions on  the  commerce  between  the  two  kingdoms  were  not 
abolished  by  the  Union,  commercial  concessions  were  made 
— if  chiefly  on  one  side,  and  much  more  to  than  by  the  Irish, 
Yet,  in  view  of  the  imperial  value  of  the  Union,  Peel,  who, 
in  1785,  had  been  foremost  in  opposition  to  anything  like 
free  trade  with  Ireland,  heartily  supported  the  Minister,  and 
in  a  speech  far  longer  and  more  elaborate  than  his  usual 
House  of  Commons'  deliverances.  Beginning  with  a  con- 
trast between  his  attitude  then  and  now — 

"The  support,"  he  said,  "Ihavcgiven  to  the  present  measure  does 
not  arise  from  a  change  of  sentiments,  but  of  circuinslances.  This  plan 
embraces  great  advantiiges,  both  political  and  commercial,  which,  by 
uniting  two  countries  into  one  country,  are  calcukted  to  add  strength 
and  security  to  the  empire ;  and  is  so  essentially  necessary  at  this  time, 
when  a  daring  attempt  has  been  made,  both  by  intrigue  and  force,  to 
separate  the  countries,  that  inferior  considerations  ought  not  to  weigh 
against  a  plan  which  bids  fair  to  frustrate  such  attempts,  and  to  Con- 
solidate both  the  interest  and  affections  of  the  sister  kingdoms.  Sy  an 
union  we  shall  become  one  people  ;  and  though  the  beneltis  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  will  be  chieS;  enjoyed  by  Ireland,  yet,  if  an 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  seoliments  of  the  trading  body  of  this 
nation  from  their  patriotic  and  respectful  silence  " — very  different  from 
the  clamour  of  17&5 — "a  disposition  is  manifested  to  reach  out  a  friendly 
arm  to  their  distressed  brethren,  to  raise  them  from  their  present  un- 
happy stale  to  a  condition  of  ease  and  comfort  similar  to  our  own  " — a 
hope  benevolent  but  futile.  "This  conduct  does  the  British  merchants 
and  manufacturers  so  much  honour,  that  I  feel  particular  pleasure  in 
classing  myself  among  that  highly  valuable  and  respectable  body  01 


With  all  his  wish  to  maintain  a  "patriotic  and  respectful 
silence "  on  the  injustice  done  to  England  by  this  new 
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instalment  of  "justice  to  Ireland,"  Peel  could  not  refrain 
from  one  mild  protest  and  warning. 

"Though  a  friend,"  he  continued,  "to  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  sixth 
resolution.  It  must  be  the  intention  of  every  one  to  place  both 
countries  on  an  equal  footing  ;  and  though  nothing  can  be  apprehended 
unfavourable  to  this  country  during  the  present  low  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  it  may  have  an  operation,  at  a  future  time,  highly  prejudicial 
to  our  domestic  industry.  Each  country  is  to  provide  for  its  own 
public  debt ;  and  that  of  Great  Britain  being  infinitely  larger  than  the 
debt  of  Ireland,  heavy  taxes  are  necessarily  imposed  on  almost  every 
article  of  consumption,  which  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  enhance  the 
price  of  labour,  that  goods  manufactured  under  such  a  pressure  cannot 
be  rendered  on  equally  low  terms  with  the  produce  of  labour  in  places 
where  similar  burdens  do  not  exist  Unless  this  objection  be  removed, 
the  measure  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  concurrence  of  Great 
Britain.  I  feel  it  the  more  necessary  to  urge  this  point,  having 
perceived  a  want  of  that  liberality  in  the  Irish  Government  which 
characterises  our  own.  The  commercial  intercourse  now  subsisting 
betwixt  the  two  countries  has  lost  every  feature  of  reciprocity  ;  British 
manufactures  being  heavily  taxed  on  their  admission  into  Ireland, 
whilst  the  goods  of  that  kingdom  meet  with  every  encouragement 
here" — a  great  change,  seemingly,  since  1785.  "Whatever  the  con- 
duct of  Ireland  respecting  the  proposition  of  a  union,  I  trust  the  firm- 
ness of  administration  will  be  such  as  to  refuse  all  cohcession  to  menace 
and  intrigue ;  and  that  the  aid  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
extend  in  future  to  that  nation  will  be  received  as  the  genuine  ofiEspring 
of  aflection.  I  always  will  oppose  the  giving  much  for  nothing,  when 
demanded  as  a  matter  of  right. 

"  Having  said  thus  much  as  a  commercial  man,  I  beg  the  further 
indulgence  of  the  House  as  a  Member  of  Parliament."  ^ 

But  the  reader  need  not  be  troubled  with  Peel's  general 
views  of  the  advantages  of  a  Union,  the  chief  opponents 
of  which,  bating  a  few  English  Whigs,  belonged  to  the 
nation  gaining  everything  by  the  measure.  It  was  probably 
because  it  was  an  expression  of  opinion  from  one  who 
might  be  considered  the  spokesman  of  the  English  manu- 
facturers, and  who  expected  to  lose  commercially  by  the 
^  Public  Character 1 0/1803-4^  p.  20-21.     » 
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Union  which  he  advocated  as  useful  imperially,  and  as  an 
act  of  charity  to  impoverished  Erin,  that  Peel's  speech 
was  circulated  pamphlet- wise  in  Ireland,  and  was  deemed 
a  valuable  aid  by  the  Government,  It  was  delivered  on 
ist  May  1799.  In  the  November  and  December  of  the 
following  year  a  batch  of  baronets  was  made ;  among  them 
"  Robert  Peel,  of  Drayton  Manor,  in  the  county  of  Stafford." 
A  few  weeks  more,  and,  thwarted  by  the  King  in  his' attempt 
to  concede  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  by  way  of 
crowning  the  Union,  Pitt  ceased  to  be  Premier  (February 
t8oi),and  Addington  reigned  in  his  stead.  In  the  October 
of  the  same  year  the  preliminaries  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
were  signed,  followed  by  general  rejoicings  in  England  and 
in  France,  wearied  of  the  long  conflict  In  the  May  follow- 
ing, stimulated  partly  by  the  popularity  of  the  peace,  the 
Whigs  made  a  dead-set  at  the  fallen  Minister  with  votes  of 
censure,  direct  and  indirect  These  were  confronted  by  a 
motion  of  thanks  to  Pitt  for  his  conduct  during  the  war.  In 
the  debate  which  thus  arose.  Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  warmly 
and  generously  in  support  of  the  ex-Minister,  who  had  by 
this  time  become  his  model  statesman. 

"He  bad,"  he  said,  "the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  the  commercial 

world,  and  had  had  frequent  occasion  to  tiansact  with  the  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Eichcquer "— Pitt — "business  of  great  difficulty  and 
importance.  Ftom  personal  knowledge  he  was  therefore  able  to  state, 
thai  no  Minister  ever  understood  so  well  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country.  He  knew  that  the  true  sources  of  its  greatness  lay  in  its 
productive  industry.  Circumstances  obliged  him  to  lay  burdens  on  the 
country,  but  he  hail  first  taught  the  country  how  to  bear  those  burdens. 
Large  debts  were  indeed  contracted,  but  they  were  more  than  equalled 
by  the  increase  of  wealth  arising  from  his  wise  measures.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  a  country  to  flourish  in  peace,  but  where  was  there  another 
Minister  to  be  found  under  whose  auspices  the  resources  of  the  country 
had  been  doubled  in  the  midst  of  an  expensive  and  vigorous  war? 
Debts  had  been  contracted,  but  they  were  all  domestic  debts,  and  the 
toleresl  was  spent  among  ourselves  " — the  doctrine  of  his  old  pamphlet 
still  upheld.     "Whatever  might  b«  said  of  our  burthens,  the  country 
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under  their  pressure  was  more  flourishing  than  at  any  former  period. 
.  .  .  The  late  Minister  had  been  the  benefactor  of  his  country,  and 
had  neglected  no  one's  interest  but  his  own.  It  had  indeed  been  said, 
that  though  he  did  not  enrich  himself,  he  had  secured  his  influence  by 
bestowing  pensions  and  titles  on  others" — a  certain  baronet  among 
them.  "But  he  had  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  such  arts ;  he 
had  secured  sufficient  support  by  honourable  measures.  Three  parts  of 
the  House,  who  were  incapable  of  being  bribed,  were  his  friends.  WTien 
such  was  the  case,  the  House  ought  not  to  content  themselves  with  a 
bare  vote  of  thanks,  but  to  bestow  on  him  some  more  solid  mark  of 
their  approbation.  It  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  nation  to  allow 
such  a  man  to  retire  to  languish  in  poverty.  He,  for  one,  would  be 
happy  to  contribute  to  prevent  this ;  not  from  any  personal  motives, 
but  on  account  of  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  his 
country,"^ 

A  peroration  which,  if  not  in  the  best  of  taste,  was  inspired 
by  warm  and  generous  feeling.  ^  Pitt,  sooth  to  say,  so 
successful  as  a  national  financier,  and  though  simple  in  his 
personal  habits,  as  well  as  without  wife  or  child,  had  been 
sunk  for  years  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  caused  mainly, 
it  seems,  by  waste  on  and  in  the  servants'  halL  Unfortu- 
nately, debt  weighed  heavily  on  him  when  he  formed  his 
first  and  only  attachment ;  and  he  felt  forced  by  it  to  give 
up  further  thought  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  by 
whom,  as  his  wife,  order  might  have  been  restored  to, 
and  preserved  in,  his  domestic  finances.  The  London 
merchants  offered  him  ;;^i  00,000,  delicately  assuring  him 
that  he  need  never  know  the  names  of  the  subscribers — a 
delicacy  absent  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  peroration.     When 


1  Cooke  Taylor,  i.  15-16. 

•  Sir  Robert  Peel's  contemporary  biographer  (Public  Characters  of 
1803-4^  p.  15)  speaks  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  speech  as  so  great 
**that  a  subscription  was  opened  in  the  Cky  the  day  following,  and  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  subscril^ers,  to  erect  a  statue  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  expressive  of  the  lively  sense  entertained  of  his  services,  and  to  convey 
to  the  world  a  lasting  mark  of  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  which,  if  not 
occasioned,  was  greatly  promoted  by  this  speech." 
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the  proud  Pitt  declined  the  generous  and  graceful  offer, 
the  King  was  ready  with  an  also  anonymous  ;£3o,ooo  ;  but 
neither  would  Pitt  accept  this.  Ultimately  private  friends 
made  up  a  "loan"  of  ^11,000,  which  relieved  him  from 
his  most  pressing  difficulties,  and  enabled  him  to  live  in 
comfort,  though  with  a  greatly  reduced  establishment,  and, 
what  he  felt  more,  with  Holwood  sold — Holwood  among 
its  oaks  (the  present  Earl  of  Derby  bought  it  some  years 
ago  for  an  occasional  residence)  looking  over  Keston 
Common  and  Caesar's  Camp,  and  but  a  mile  or  so  from 
Hayes,  where  still  stands  what  was  Chatham's  Kentish 
house  and  home,  with  the  yews  and  cypresses  planted  by 
the  great  Minister.  Pitt  was  bom  at  Hayes,  and  there, 
"when  a  boy,"  he  once  told  a  friend,  "  I  used  to  go  bird- 
nesting  in  the  woods  of  Holwood ;  and  it  was  always  my 
wish  to  call  it  my  own."  He  lived  to  call  it  his  own ;  and 
it  was  "after  a  conversation  with  him  in  the  open  air  I 
well  remember,"  Wilberforce  writes,  "  at  the  root  of  an  old 
tree  at  Holwood  "—where  a  seat  with  a  suitable  inscription 
commemorates  the  fact — "  I  resolved  to  give  notice,  on  a  fit 
occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  my  intention  to 
bring  the  subject"  of  the  slave  trade  "forward."  Audit 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  that  the  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  on  this  point  a  decided  opponent  of  Wilber- 
force and  the  philanthropists.  An  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  which  in  his  opinion  was,— and  it  really  seems  to  have 
been — conducted  much  more  humanely  by  England  than 
by  any  other  nation,  he  pronounced  to  be  mischievous. 
"Instead  of  benefiting  the  cause  of  humanity,"  he  said 
once,  "  it  will  injure  it  exceedingly.  What  is  given  up  here 
will  be  adopted  elsewhere,  and  without  any  of  the  humane 
regulations  established  by  this  country."*  A  fierce  Euro- 
pean war  was  raging  when  he  urged  this  objection — one  not 
'  Sfireh  (on  Slave  Importalion  Bill),  May  I,  1S06. 
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unpractical  at  the  time,  since  the  possibility  of  a  general 
consensus  of  civilised  nations  to  abolish  the  slave  trade 
could  scarcely  have  been  then  foreseen  by  the  most 
prescient  and  far-sighted  of  philanthropic  enthusiasts. 

With  the  growth  of  the  English  cotton  manufacture, 
however,  there  had  arisen  a  system  of  white  slavery  at 
home,  and  of  this  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  first  to  effect 
a  mitigation.  We  have  come  now  to  the  earliest  of 
those  measures  of  factory  legislation,  of  which  he  was  the 
originator,  though  expanded  and  extended  as  they  have 
been  by  later  labours,  and  by  men  living  nearer  our  own 
time,  other  names  than  his  are  mainly  associated  with 
the  history  of  the  movement  But  his  is  the  merit  of 
having  originated  it — a  merit  all  the  greater  that  he  was 
himself  an  employer,  and  on  the  largest  scale,  of  the  labour 
which  neither  prejudices  naturally  cherished  by  men  in  his 
position  against  the  interference  of  the  State  with  the 
operations  of  the  manufacturer,  nor  the  fear  that  profits 
might  be  diminished  by  such  interference,  prevented  him 
from  calling  on  the  Legislature  to  protect  from  the  cupidity 
or  carelessness  of  the  capitalist  The  factory  legislation 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  asked  for  and  obtained  was  not 
very  stringent  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  nor  did  it  at 
the  time  prove  extremely  effective  for  his  object.  But  it 
was  the  beginning  of  all  that  has  been  done  since,  and  of 
all  that  may  yet  be  done  in  any  and  in  every  sphere  of  in- 
dustry, to  substitute  the  operation  of  just  and  humane  laws 
for  the  tyranny  and  caprice  of  the  employer,  whether  he  be 
a  capitalist,  or,  as  often  happens,  himself  a  working  man, 
employing  and  paying  for  the  labour  of  children.  It  was 
the  first  distinct  recognition  by  the  State  of  its  parental 
relationship  and  duties  to  the  helpless  children  of  the  poor. 
All  our  modem  systems  of  inspection,  now  nearly  as  wide 
as  industry  itself,  prescribing  and  regulating  the  hours  and 
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conditions  of  the  toil  of  children  and  women  in  mine  and 
Seld,  as  well  as  workshop  and  factory,  forbidding  the  young 
to  be  overworked,  and  compelling  them  to  receive  school 
instruction  as  a  condition  of  employment — -all  of  them  have 
sprung  out  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel's  modest  and  tenta- 
tive efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  apprentices  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.  But  before  chronicling  his  legislative 
efforts  in  this  direction,  something  must  be  said  of  the 
juvenile  labour  called  into  existence,  under  new  conditions, 
by  the  expansion  of  the  British  cotton  manufacture,  and 
by  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  factory  system. 

The  water-frame  of  Arkwright,  like  the  spinning-jenny 
of  Hai^eaves,  was  worked  chiefly  by  children,  and  though 
the  fine  spinning  on  Crompton's  mule  was  done  chiefly  by 
adults,  the  rovings  to  be  fine-spun  seem  to  have  been  gene- 
rally prepared  by  children  also.  With  the  gigantic  expan- 
sion of  the  cotton  manufacture,  through  the  inventions  of 
Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  and  Crompton,  there  thus  arose  an 
enormous  demand  for  juvenile  labour — a  demand  far  greater 
than  the  natural  growth  of  population  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  could  supply.  In  Lewis  Paul's  time,  it  has  been 
seen,  the  ingenious  inventor  went  with  his  machines  to 
the  children  in  workhouses  and  foundling  hospitals,  hoping 
that  the  cheapness  of  their  labour,  which  cost  little  or 
nothing,  would  compensate  for  the  practical  imperfection 
of  his  experimental  machinery,  or  that  those  who  had  to 
support  them  would  cheerfully  give  him  a  trial,  and  set 
them  to  work  at  machines  the  product  of  which  might  con- 
tribute to  defray  the  expense  of  their  maintenance.  But 
with  the  proved  success  of  Arkwright's  water-frame  and 
Crompton's  mule  all  this  was  altered.  Every  child  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  was  able  to  find  employment,  and 
many  children  out  of  them  were  needed.  The  new  cotton 
industry  could  not  be  supported  by  the  children  bora  and 
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bred  in  the  seats  of  the  manufacture,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  were  put  under  requisition  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  administrators  of  the  poor-law  throughout  the  kingdom 
hailed  the  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  and  the  rates  of 
the  burden  of  pauper  children.  From  the  workhouses  of 
London,  as  elsewhere,  there  set  in  a  steady  stream  of 
covered  waggons  freighted  with  children  to  be  apprenticed 
to  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  North  of  England.  So 
great  was  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  these  children,  that 
at  least  an  assertion  was  once  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  eflfect  that  the  workhouse  authorities  of  a 
London  parish  were  said  to  have  forced  on  a  Lancashire 
manufacturer  the  agreement  that  with  every  batch  of 
twenty  sound  children  he  should  take  one  idiot !  ^ 

An  apprenticeship  system  of  this  kind,  it  can  be  easily 
supposed,  led  to  many  abuses.  There  was  no  one  to  care 
for,  or  possessing  authority  to  protect,  the  helpless  young- 
sters, many  of  them  brought  from  a  distance.  There  was  no 
limitation  of  the  age  under  which  they  should  not  be  worked  ; 
nor  of  the  number  of  hours  of  labour,  and  very  general 
was  the  now  forbidden  practice  of  working  the  factories  all 
through  the  twenty-four  hours,  one  set  of  children  during 
the  day  preparing  the  material  to  be  spun  by  another  set 
during  the  night.  "The  cotton  trade  introduced  here," 
says  good  Dr.  Aikin  in  1795,  speaking  of  Dukinfield, 
"  while  it  affords  employment  to  all  ages,  has  debilitated 
the  constitutions  and  retarded  the  growth  of  many,  and 
made  an  alarming  increase  in  the  mortality.  This  effect  is 
greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the  pernicious  custom,  so  pro- 
perly reprobated  by  Dr.  Percival,** — a  Worthy  of  whom  more 
hereafter, — "  and  other  physicians,  of  making  the  children  in 
the  mills  work  night  and  day,  one  set  getting  out  of  bed 

1  Speech  of  Leonard  Horner  (6th  June  1815),  quoted  in  History  of 
the  Factory  Movement,  i.  41. 
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when  another  goes  into  the  same,  thus  never  allowing  the 
beds  to  be  well  ventilated."  •  Dr.  Aikin  is  the  better  worth 
quoting,  both  because  he  wrote  in  the  childhood  of  the 
factory  system,  and  because  he  often  speaks  admiringly  of 
the  nimbleness  of  the  children  employed  in  working  the 
then  comparatively  new  machinery,  and  of  the  profitable 
occupation  thus  given  to  the  families  of  the  poor.  Writing, 
at  the  same  date,  of  the  parish  of  Eccles,  he  suspends  his 
narrative  to  philosophise — not  a  frequent  practice  of  his — 
and  to  this  effect : — 

"  The  inTentions  and  improvemenu  of  machines  to  shorten  labour  bat 
had  a  surprising  influence  to  extend  oui  trade,  and  also  Is  call  in  hands 
from  all  parts,  especially  children  for  the  cetlon-mUh.  It  is  the  wise 
pbn  of  Providence,  that  in  this  Ufc  there  shall  be  no  good  without  its 
■Itendanl  inconvenience.  There  are  many  which  are  loo  obvious  in  these 
cotton-mill  and  similar  factories,  which  counteract  that  increase  of  popu- 
UtioQ  usually  consequent  on  the  improved  facility  of  labour.  In  them, 
children  of  very  tender  age  ate  employed,  many  of  them  collected  from 
the  worlihouses  in  London  and  WesUninsltr,  and  transported  in  crowds 
as  apprentices,  to  masters  resident  many  hundred  miles  distant,  where 
they  serve  unknown,  unprotected,  and  fo:|^tten  by  those  to  whose  care 
nature  or  the  laws  had  consigned  them.  These  children  are  usually 
too  long  confined  to  work  in  close  rooms,  often  during  the  whole  night ; 
the  air  they  breathe  from  the  oil,  &c. ,  employed  in  the  machinery,  and 
other  circumstances,  is  injurious ;  little  regard  is  paid  to  their  cleanliness, 
and  frequent  changes  from  a  warm  and  dense  to  a  cold  and  ihin  atmos- 
phere are  predisposing  causes  lo  sickness  and  disability,  and  particu- 
larly lo  the  epidemic  fever,  which  is  so  generally  to  be  met  with  in  these 
factories.  ...  It  must  be  added,  that  the  want  of  eidy  religious  in- 
(truction  and  example,  and  the  numerous  and  indiscriminate  association 
in  these  buildings,  are  very  unfavourable  lo  their  future  conduct  in  life. 
To  mention  these  grievances  is  lo  point  out  their  remedies ;  and  in 
many  lactones  they  have  been  adopted  with  tnie  benevolence  and  much 
success.  But  in  all  cases  '  the  public  have  a  right  to  see  that  its 
members  are  not  wantonly  injured,  oi  carelessly  lost, '  "^a  quotation  from 
an  nnknown  author,  but  a  sensible,  whoever  he  may  have  been.' 


*  Cmmtry  Round  Mamkater,  p.  456. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  as  it  struck  a  calm  and 
impartial  observer  five  years  or  so  before  the  beginning  of 
our  century.  Some  little  movement  to  better  it  seems  to 
have  begun  a  year  or  so  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Aikin's 
book,  and  there  is  one  faint  indication  of  a  talk  of  legis- 
lative action  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  fac- 
tory children.  In  1796  a  self-constituted  body,  without 
any  official  status,  but  calling  itself  the  "  Manchester  Board 
of  Health,*'  received  from  the  benevolent  Dr.  Percival  (of 
it,  as  of  him,  more  hereafter),  a  paper  of  reflections  and 
suggestions  on  the  condition  of  the  factory  children  of 
Manchester  and  neighbourhood,  very  strongly  resembling 
in  tone  and  tenor  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Dr.  Aikin. 
It  concludes  thus :  "  From  the  excellent  regulations  which 
subsist  in  several  cotton  factories,  it  appears  that  many  of 
these  evils  may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be  obviated; 
and  we  are  therefore  warranted  by  experience,  and  are 
assured,  that  we  shall  have  the  support  of  the  liberal 
proprietors  of  these  factories,  in  proposing  an  application 
for  parliamentary  aid  (if  other  methods  appear  not  likely 
to  effect  the  purpose),  to  establish  a  general  system  of  law 
for  the  wise,  humane,  and  equal  government  of  all  such 
works."*  And  we  are  further  vaguely  told  that  "Mr. 
Wilbraham  Bootle  was  the  first  to  moot  the  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons."^  But  Sir  Robert  Peel,  before  a 
committee  of  that  House,  testified  to  a  complete  ignorance 
of  this  mooting  of  the  question  by  Mr.  Wilbraham  Bootle ; 
nor  has  the  present  writer  been  able  to  discover  anything 
more  about  him  and  it.  Not  until  1802  was  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  dealing  with  the  system  of  juvenile 
labour  which  the  expansion  and  extension  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  had  created,  and  aiming  at  the  correction  of 
the  more  flagrant  of  its  evils.     The  bill  was  introduced  by 

*  History  of  the  Factory  Movement^  i.  29.  ■  lb. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  fortunately  so,  since  he  was  known  to 
the  House  of  Commons  not  to  be  a  mere  philanthropist, 
but  to  have  an  enormous  stake  in  the  trade  legislative  inter- 
ference with  which  he  proposed.  In  fact,  he  was  credibly 
reported  about  this  lime  to  have  in  his  employment  15,000 
persons,  and  to  be  paying  ^£40,000  yearly  to  the  excise-' 
Whatever  mischief  the  war  and  Pitt  had  done  to  others,  he 
could  not,  and  did  not,  complain  that  either  or  both  had 
injured  him.  The  story  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  him 
in  i8oa  is  characteristic  of  a  man  humane  and  benevolent, 
but  slow  to  innovate,  and  not  the  least  given  to  pry  into  or 
to  find  fault  with  his  neighbours'  ways.  It  came  out  first 
some  thhteen  years  later  in  evidence  given  by  him  before, 
and  statements  furnished  by  him  to,  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  then  inquiring  into  the  necessity  for 
further  factory  legislation — evidence  and  statements  which 
no  one  writing  about  these  matters  has  seemingly,  until 
now,  taken  the  trouble  to  read.  Peel  was  not  impelled  to 
propose  factory  legislation  by  what  he  had  seen  or  heard 
of  misdoings  in  other  people's  works,  but  by  what  he  knew 
to  be  misdone  in  his  own.  Some  fifteen  years  before  the 
opening  of  the  present  century,  complaints  were  rife  for  a 
time  concerning  the  bad  condition  of  the  children  in  one 
of  his  works — the  Radcliffe — and  the  neighbourhood  feared 
the  spread  of  the  malignant  fever  said  to  be  raging  among 
them.  One  of  the  public- spirt  ted  and  philanthropic  per- 
sons who  afterwards  founded  the  Manchester  Board  of 
Health  aforesaid  procured  the  appointment — doubtless  with 
Peel's  own  cheerful  assent  and  co-operation — of  a  sort  of 
Medical  Commission  of  Inquiiy  into  the  state  of  things  at 
this  mill,  and  their  report  clearly  indicated  their  belief  that 
the  children  worked  too  long,  too  unremittingly,  and  too 
'  Public  CKarcuters  qf  iSoj-f,  p.  31-3. 
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far  into  the  night*  Yet  the  owner  of  the  Radcliffe  Mill 
was  an  employer  careful  of  the  well-being  of  his  work-people 
in  general,  and  of  his  apprentices  in  particular.  Among 
his  humane  arrangements  he  had  established  a  "'prentice- 
house  for  boarding  the  children  at  Radcliffe,  and  another 
at  Hinds,  each  under  the  superintendence  of  a  mistress — 
strict  attention  being  paid  to  their  health,  cleanliness,  and 
clothing."  *  Concerning  the  general  internal  arrangements 
of  his  mills,  this  is  the  answer  which  Peel  gave  to  the 
committee  of  1 815,  when  questioned  as  to  their  ventilation 
at  an  earlier  time.  It  is  an  answer  worth  quoting,  not 
only  from  its  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand,  but  from  the 
interesting  reference  to  Richard  Arkwright: — "Complete 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  building  requiring  ventilation," 
he  said,  **  might  afford  some  excuse,  but  I  believe  my 
buildings  took  pattern  from  buildings  that  were  erected  by 
a  man  who  has  done  more  honour  to  the  country  than  any 
man  I  know,  not  excepting  our  great  military  characters — 
I  mean  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  He  originated  the  build- 
ings, and  I  believe  they  were  made  conformable  to  his 
machinery.  We  all  looked  up  to  him,  and  imitated  his 
mode  of  building."  Yet,  in  spite  of  buildings  modelled 
upon  Arkwrighfs,  in  spite  of  'prentice-houses,  mistresses, 
injunctions,  and  all  that  a  benevolent  employer  could  do 
in  the  way  of  organisation  and  regulation.  Peel  found  that 
things  were  not  going  as  they  ought  to  go,  and  even  that 
one  of  his  mills  was  complained  of  as  a  nuisance  and  a 
danger.  The  master  was  in  Parliament,  or  at  Drayton, 
or  in  his  counting-house,  and  the  master's  eye  could  not 
supervise  every  item  of  that  vast  industry  and  business. 
In  a  statement  which  he  handed  in  to  the  committee  of 


1  The  Works  of  Thomas  Perdval,  M,D,  (London   1807),  it  294, 
'' Memoir  of  T.  B,  Bayiey" 
■  The  Peel  Family ^  chap.  iv. 
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1815,  and  after  mentioning  that  at  the  ea.'Iier  time  now 
spoken  of— the  first  years  of  the  present  century — he  hati 
in  his  employment  about  1000  apprentices,  he  proceeds 
to  say,  with  noticeable  and  commendable  frankness : — > 

"Having  other  pursuits,  it  was  not  often  in  my  power  to  visit  the 
factories.  But  whenever  such  visits  were  made,  1  was  struck  with  a 
□niform  appearance  of  bad  health,  and,  in  many  cases,  stunted  growth, 
of  the  children.  The  hours  of  lahour  were  regulated  by  the  interest  of 
the  overseer,  whose  remuneralion  depending  on  tlie  quantity  of  work 
done,  he  was  often  induced  to  make  the  poor  children  work  eicessive 
hours,  and  to  stop  their  complaints  by  trilling  bribes.  Finding  our 
own  factories  under  such  management,  and  learning  that  the  like 
practices  prevailed  in  other  pans  of  the  kingdom  where  similar 
machines  were  in  use,  the  children  being. much  overwoiked,  and 
often  little  or  no  regard  paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation  in  the 
buildings—having  the  assistance  oF  Dr.  Pcrcival  and  other  eminent 
medical  gentlemen  of  Manchester,  ti^elher  with  some  distinRuished 
cbaraclers  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  I  brought  in  a  bill  in  the 
forty-second  of  the  King,"  &c.,  &c.  And  further  on  in  the  Blue 
Book  his  reported  evidence  contains  the  following  emphatic  statement ; 
"I  did  it" — i.e.,  I  introduced  the  bill  of  1802— "not  so  much  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  but  finding  that  my  own  mills  were  mismanaged, 
and  that,  with  my  other  pursuits,  I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  put  them 
under  a  proper  regulation." 

It  was  not,  therefore,  as  a  philanthropist  in  search  of  a 
mission,  or  from  any  ambition  of  the  "  friend  of  humanity  " 
kind,  that  Peel  became  a  factory  legislator.  It  was  mainly 
because  he  saw  his  good  wishes  for  his  work-people  de- 
feated by  the  greed  of  subordinates  that  he  felt  compelled 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  and  the  law,  and  that 
he  framed  and  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  the 
first  of  all  factory  bills.  His  motion  for  leave  to  introduce 
it  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April  iSoz,  at  a  time  which  he 
might  consider  favourable  to  such  legislation,  since  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  had  been  signed  some  weeks  before,  and 
the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  quiescence. 
The  Parliamentary  History,  though  copious  enough  on 
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much  more  trivial  contemporary  events,  takes  no  notice 
of  his  motion,  and  the  discussion  on  it  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  on 
the  occasion  is  briefly  reported  in  them,  and  was  probably 
itself  a  brief  one.  He  acknowledged  the  advantages  which 
manufacturers  received  from  juvenile  labour,  but  pointed 
out  the  great  evils  produced  by  it  while  unrestricted,  un- 
regulated, and  unprotected.  "  From  an  immense  number  " 
of  children  "  being  crowded  together,  impurity  often  arose, 
and  disease  followed."  The  mind  and  morals,  as  well  as 
the  body,  suffered.  "A  greater  evil  still  was  want  of 
instruction.  Leaving  their  parents  at  a  tender  age,  they 
were  afterwards  often  completely  neglected,  and  contracted 
the  most  profligate  habits."  Peel's  motion  was  seconded 
by  Lord  Belgrave,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
in  what  the  newspaper  report  calls  a  "very  animated" 
speech,  which  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  that  if  the  case  of 
these  children  was  disregarded,  they  would  bring  down  the 
vengeance  of  insulted  Heaven  upon  a  hard-hearted  and 
reprobate  nation."  It  is  added,  "Every  one  who  spoke 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  humanity  and  public  spirit 
of  the  honourable  mover."  ^  Indeed,  though  objections  on 
the  familiar  ground  of  the  impropriety  of  legislative  inter- 
ference with  labour  were  not  wanting.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
chief  difficulty  then  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  with 
those  who  said  that  he  went  too  far,  as  with  those  who  said 
that  he  did  not  go  far  enough.  Honourable  gentlemen 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  feeling  of  "the  trade,"  whose 
personal  interests  were  not  compromised,  and  who  had 
never  thought  of  factory  legislation  until  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proposed  it,  now  wished  to  extend  the  operation  of  the 
bill  from  apprentices  in  factories  to  all  "  young  persons " 
engaged  in  labour  anywhere.     When  the  House  went  into 

*  Morning  Chronicle  of  April  7,  1802. 
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committee  on  the  i8th  of  May,  suggestions  of  this  kind 
were  uiged,  and  it  was  even  recommended  that  the  number 
of  apprentices  whom  any  one  master  m^ht  employ  should 
be  restricted  by  law.  To  such  attempts  Sir  Robert  Peel 
offered  a  determined  resistance.  He  "  expressed  surprise 
at  these  endeavours  to  lay  under  burdensome  restrictions 
a  great  branch  of  manufacture.  The  House  would  act 
more  consistently  with  its  usual  good  sense  by  sanctioning 
ft  reform  than  by  encouraging  speculative  innovation" — a 
characteristic  remark.  There  were  from  10,000  to  12,000 
apprentices  then  employed,  and  all  of  them  would  be 
affected  by  the  measure.  "  Was  not  this  enough  by  way 
of  experiment?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  and  see 
the  effect  of  these  regulations  before  Parliament  went 
further  ?  "    And  again : — 

"Sir  Robert  Feel  assured  the  House  that  such  propositions  would 
excite  the  greatest  alirm  in  the  country,  and  Ibal  ihe  table  would  soon 
be  covered  with  petitions.  Had  it  not  been  known  that  be  look  the 
lead  in  the  busineis,  many  would  already  have  been  presented.  When, 
in  an  unprecedented  manner,  ihe  Cotton  manufacturers  had  come 
forward  and  oflered  to  lay  themselves  under  many  restrictions,  it  was 
mtber  hard  that  gentlemen,  who  before  were  quite  inactive,  should 
DOW  propose  invitations  which  would  go  nigh  lo  ruin  them,  and, 
along  with   them,   the  most  impoitani   branch  of  manufactures  the 

On  the  zd  of  June  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  a^r  3  discussion  in  which  the  two  classes  of 
objectors — ("  You  go  too  far ; "  "  You  don't  go  far 
enough") — said  their  say.  And  be  it  noted  that  among 
the  objectors  of  the  first  class  was  Mr,  William  Wilberforce 
himself.  Mr.  William  was  a  member  for  Yorkshire,  and 
complained  that  the  bill,  as  it  stood,  would  affect  injuriously 
the  interests  of  some  of  his  constituents,  for  it  dealt  with 
the  woollen  as  well  as  with  the  cotton  industry.  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  so  tender  of  the  distant  black,  proposed  a 
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clause  to  extend  the  period  of  nightwork  beyond  the  date 
named  in  the  bill  as  that  at  which  it  was  to  cease  ! 

The  Lords  passed  the  bill,  probably  pretty  much  as  it 
came  to  them  ;  and,  with  greater  swiftness  than  has  marked 
the  parliamentary  progress  of  most  of  its  progeny,  it  took  its 
place  in  the  statute-book  as  the  42d  George  III.,  cap.  73, 
in  the  same  year  which  had  witnessed  its  introduction  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  called  itself ''  An  Act  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and 
others  employed  in  cotton  and  other  mills,  and  in  cotton 
and  other  factories ; "  and  both  the  spirit  and  wording  of 
some  of  its  provisions  seem  now  old-fashioned  enough. 
Foremost  among  these  was  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
work  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  reckoned  from  six  in 
the  morning  to  nine  at  night,  thus  leaving  three  hours  of 
the  possible  working-day  for  meals,  recreation,  and  instruc- 
tion. Nightwork  was  to  be  abolished  gradually,  not 
ceasing  altogether  until  the  June  of  1804,  so  that  the  blow 
might  not  fall  too  suddenly  on  Mr.  William  Wilberforce's 
constituents,  among  other  people.  A  separation  of  the 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  sexes  was  enjoined.  Regula- 
tions were  imposed  for  the  instruction,  secular  and  religious, 
of  the  young  people.  During  the  first  four  years  the 
apprentice  was  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
"  or  either  of  them,  according  to  the  age  and  abilities  of 
such  apprentice,"  and  "by  some  discreet  and  proper 
person,"  to  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  master  or  mistress ; 
the  instruction  to  be  given  "in  some  room  or  place"  in 
the  factory.  One  hour  every  Sunday  the  apprentice  was 
to  be  "  instructed  and  examined  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  \ "  if  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
to  be  taken  once  every  year  "to  be  examined  by  the 
rector,  vicar,  or  curate  of  the  parish;"  and  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  "  to  be  duly  instructed  and 
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prepared  for  confirmation,"  and  "  to  be  brought  and  sent 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  to  be  confirmed."  In  Scot- 
land, the  apprentice  was  to  be  examined  once  a  year  "  by  the 
minister  of  the  parish,"  and  between  fourteen  and  eighteen 
"to  be  earned  to  the  puish  church  of  Scotland  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  same  is  administered 
in  churches  in  Scotland."  All  apprentices  were  to  be  sent 
to  church  or  chapel  once  a  month  at  least,  or  in  case  they 
could  not  attend  on  Sunday,  "  the  master  or  mistress, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  some  proper  person,  shall  cause 
divine  service  to  be  performed  once  at  least  every  Sunday; 
and  it  ia  added  emphatically,  "such  master  or  mistress  is 
hereby  strictly  enjoined  and  required  to  take  due  care  that 
ftl)  his  or  her  apprentices  regularly  attend  divine  service 
according  to  the  directions  of  this  Act."  The  sanitary 
clauses  ordered  all  "rooms  and  apartments"  in  the  mill  to 
be  "  twice  at  least  a  year  well  and  sufficiently  washed  with 
quicklime  and  water,"  and  due  care  to  be  taken  to  "  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  number  of  windows  and  openings"  to 
"ensure  a  proper  supply  of  firesh  air."  If  any  infectious 
disease  broke  out,  a  physician  was  to  be  called  in,  and 
apply  remedies  to  be  administered,  and  make  regulations  to 
be  carried  out,  at  the  expense  of  the  master  or  mistress. 
A  copy  of  the  Act  was  to  be  hung  up  conspicuously  in  the 
mill,  and,  for  an  infraction  of  its  provisions,  a  penalty  was 
to  be  imposed  of  not  more  than  £$  or  less  than  40s. ;  one 
half  to  be  paid  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  overseers 
of  the  poor.  Further,  and  to  ensure,  as  it  was  fondly 
hoped,  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
Justices,  at  Midsummer  Sessions,  were  directed  to  appoint 
two  persons  not  interested  in  or  connected  with  factories — 
one  of  them  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  other  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  or,  if  that  arrange- 
ment was  not  convenient,  two  Justices  or  two  clergymen — 
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mere  unpaid  amateurs — ^to  visit  and  inspect,  and  report 
from  time  to  time  in  writing  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  on  the 
condition  of  the  factories,  and  whether  the  Act  was  observed. 

Such  were  the  main  provisions  of  this  first  of  all  the 
Factory  Acts  that  have  been  or  are  to  be.  Of  its  working 
more  hereafter. 

Peel's  own  children,  meanwhile,  were  growing  up  around 
him,  among  them  the  little  boy  bom  at  Chamber  Hall, 
and  christened  Robert,  the  year  before  the  first  French 
Revolution  broke  out  This  was  the  child  at  whose  birth, 
and  in  his  gratitude  that  it  was  a  boy,  the  father,  as  already 
told,  vowed  to  "give  it  to  his  country."  The  vow,  he 
thought,  could  not  be  better  kept  than  by  attempting  to 
make  the  little  Robert  a  second  Pitt  Thirty  years  after 
the  happy  birth  in  Chamber  Hall,  when  the  father  was 
withstood  in  Parliament  on  the  currency  question  by  the 
son,  a  rising  young  legislator,  the  old  Sir  Robert  took  the 
House  of  Commons  rather  aflfectingly  into  his  confidence, 
on  the  occasion  of  having  to  ''oppose  a  near  and  dear  re- 
lative " — the  new  Robert  For  his  own  part,  he  said,  he  was 
content  to  abide  by  the  monetary  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whom 
he  had  "  always  thought "  to  be  "  the  first  man  in  the  country. 
He  well  remembered,  when  that  near  and  dear  relative  was 
only  a  child,  he  observed  to  some  friends  who  were  stand- 
ing  near  him,  that  the  man  who  discharged  his  duty  to  his 
country  in  the  manner  Mr.  Pitt  had  done,  was  most  to  be 
admired  and  most  to  be  imitated ;  and  he  thought  at  that 
moment,  if  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  dear  relative 
should  be  spared,  he  would  one  day  present  him  to  his 
country  to  follow  in  the  same  path."^  Thus,  from  his 
earliest  days,  the  child  was  in  training  for  a  great  part  to  be 
played  in  public  life.     **  When  he  was  a  very  little  fellow,  his 
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£ither  would  sometimes  playfully  lift  him  on  to  a  little 
round  table  which  stood  by  the  breakfast-table,  and  would 
hear  from  that  'tribune'  the  recitation  of  some  juvenile 
lesson.  No  sounds  pleased  the  &ther  so  well  from  his 
boy's  lips  as  those  which  showed  that  the  work  was  going 
on.  ...  At  a  maturer  age,  at  about  twelve  years,  the 
boy  was  accustomed  to  repeat  each  Sunday  to  his  father, 
commonly  in  the  study,  all  that  he  could  remember  of  the 
sermon ;  and  occasionally  a  guest  at  the  dinner-table,  some 
member  of  the  family,  or  intimate  friend,  was  permitted  to 
hear  that  which  was  more  generally  repeated  to  his  father 
alone.  He  was  taught  not  merely  to  repeat  the  discourse, 
but  to  give  the  substance  of  it  in  his  own  words,  was 
encouraged  to  ask  questions,  and  to  obtain  a  solution  of 
any  difficulties  which  the  subject  might  have  presented."* 
Thus  betimes  was  trained  the  flowing  orator  and  ready 
debater  of  after  years. 

"  And  whal  were  the  oalural  gifts  of  this  cluld,  the  object  of  nich 
unceasiog  cultivation  ?  "  asks  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  who  proceeds  thus  to 
answer  his  own  queslion.  "  He  was  a  quick,  clever  boy,  and  also  a 
thinking  boy,  naturally  observuit  and  reSeding.  He  was  no  prodigy 
certainly.  His  parts  and  his  promise  were  such  as  many  boys  have 
and  give.  My  father  used  to  say  that  he  thought  his  second  nephew, 
Williain  Yates  Peel,  had  naturally  the  quicker  parts.  lie  received  an 
early  aim,  one  great  advantage.  He  was  stimulated  to  enertion  by  the 
thought  that  great  things  were  expected  from  him ;  he  was  disciplined, 
and  was  soon  able  to  go,  from  the  force  of  habit,  in  that  direction  to 
which  duty  pointed,  then  lo  transfer  bis  allegiance  from  custom  to  a 
higher  motive  and  a  higher  discipline.  On  the  other  bond,  the 
discipline  acted  on  his  mind  like  an  overlight  ligature  on  a  plant ;  it 
checked  and  dwarfed  the  plant  His  originality  and  the  freedom  of 
his  mind,  though  not  destroyed,  was  impaired  by  it.  He  grew  up 
graver  than  becomes  a  boy.  His  thoughts,  as  his  manners,  were  cast 
too  much  in  an  artificial  mould,  and  were  tinged  by  a  certain  foimality. 
A  tendency  to  follow  where  he  should  have  led  was  lon^  observed  in 
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him,**  &c,  &c  •*  As  a  boy,  he  was  always  nnder  a  strict  discipline  ;  f. 
good  boy,  of  gentle  nianners,  by  choice  rather  seeking  older  than 
younger  companions,  shrinking  from  all  rudeness  or  coarseness,  praised 
by  the  old,  and  therefore  not  over-popular  with  the  young.  He  was 
quick  in  feeling,  very  sensitive,  impatient  of  opposition  from  his  young 
companions,  and  dreading  ridicule  overmuch.  He  would  walk  a 
mile  round  rather  than  encounter  the  rude  jests  of  the  Bury  lads, 
which  his  young  companions  bore  with  more  philosophy.  ITiis  was 
not  altogether  a  healthy  state,  and  resembles  the  tenderness  of  a  forced 
plant.  I  have  said  that  the  elder  Peels  were  shy  and  reserved  men  ; 
he  had  his  full  share,  naturally,  of  this  defect,  and  shrank  from  strange 
approach.  '* 

There  is  a  rather  curious  contemporary  testimony  borne 
by  the  elder  Peel's  flowery  biographer  of  1803-4  to  this 
parental  tutorship  of  his  son,  who,  of  course,  however,  had 
also  ample  professional  instruction.  ''  The  plan  of  reading 
which  he,"  Peel  senior,  "  early  prescribed  to  himself  and 
which  he  has  never"  (?)  "discontinued,  was  as  judicious, 
as  it  was  singularly  adapted  to  give  originality  and  quick- 
ness to  his  perceptions — a  plan  which  he  not  only  recom- 
mends his  children  to  pursue,  but  daily  trains  them 
in  the  practice  of.  His  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  the  most 
promising  talents^* — the  young  Robert,  and  statesman  that 
was  to  be — "  who  is  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  has 
been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  exercising  the  retentiveness  of 
his  memory,  conformably  to  this  method,  that  very  few 
indeed  of  his  age  can  carry  with  them  more  of  the  senti- 
ments of  an  author  than  himself.  When  he  reads  a  portion 
of  a  book,  closing  the  volume,  he  immediately  retraces  the 
impressions  which  were  made  on  his  memory,  and  the 
mind,  we  know,"  ^  &c,  &c  But  a  youth  of  fifteen  could  not 
be  always  kept  at  his  father's  side,  and  to  Harrow  he  was 
sent.  There  the  Bury  calico-printer's  son  found  himself  the 
school-fellow  of  the  young  Lord  Byron,  whose  nature  was, 
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and  whose  upbringing  had  been,  so  different  front  that  of 
the  model  boy  with  the  nurture  that  has  been  seen ;  and  who 
afterwards  in  his  journal  thus  wrote  of  those  old  Hairow 
days :  "  Feel,  the  orator  and  statesman  that  was  or  is  or  is 
to  be,  was  my  form-fellow,  and  we  were  both  at  the  top  of 
our  remove.  We  were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother" — 
William  Yates  Peel,  the  son  who  was  thought  to  have 
*'  naturally  the  quicker  parts  of  the  two  " — "  was  my  intimate 
friend;  there  were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst  us 
all,  masters  and  scholars,  and  he  has  not  disappointed 
them.  As  a  scholar,  he  was  greatly  my  superior;  as  a 
declaimer  and  actor,  I  was  reckoned  at  least  his  equal ;  as  a 
schoolboy,  out  of  school  I  was  always  in  scrapes,  and  he 
never;  and  in  school  he  always  knew  his  lesson,  and  I 
rarely ;  but  when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as  well ;  and 
in  general  information,  history,  &c.,  I  think  I  was  his 
superior,  as  well  as  of  most  boys  of  my  standing."  From 
Harrow  onwards,  the  paths  of  the  two  school-fellows 
diverged — Byron  went  to  Cambridge,  Peel  to  Oxford. 

"Admitted  la  &  gcDttemui  commoner  of  Christ  Church,  the  yoaxig 
nan  seemed  oot  entirely  devoted  to  absorbing  study.  .  .  .  He  was  a 
boater  atid  a  criclieteii  his  dress,  too,  was  fashionable.  A  reading 
man  with  boots  by  Hoby  and  a  well-tied  cravat  1  He  affects  the 
Admirable  Crichton  1  This  is  a  common  cnticism  to  which  variety  it 
tubjcct.  .  .  ■  There  wit  not,  however,  any  affectation  in  his  case, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  it  to  be  wondered  bL  Feel  had  do  need  of 
crammiog ;  he  had  been  well  fed  with  learning  from  the  cradle.  ,  ,  . 
A  portion  of  his  time  sufficed  amply  for  the  studies  of  the  place  ;  a 
portion  of  his  lime  might  then  \k  devoted  safely  to  the  ordinary  Iwisi- 
ness  of  the  little  world  around  him.  The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of 
hit  course.  In  a  remarkably  good  year,  in  which  were  found  the 
aamea  of  Gilbert,  Hampden,  Whately,  be  took  a  double  first-class. 
He  was  the  first  man  so  distinguished.  At  the  preceding  examinations 
under  the  then  new  tystem,  no  one  had  gained  the  fint  cUn  in  mathe- 
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**  At  twenty-one  he  was  attentive  to  his  dress,  and  dressed  well  and 
fashionably,  though  not  to  the  full  of  the  oufr^  style  which  then  pre- 
vailed. It  was  still  the  fashion  to  wear  powder  in  the  hair  at  a  dinner 
or  evening  party ;  and  this  fashion,  which  concealed  the  sandy  colour 
of  his  hair,  and  suited  his  complexion,  became  him  welL  With  good 
features,  a  sweet  smile,  a  well-formed  head,  high  and  ample  forehead, 
not  too  grand  a  portico,  and  a  countenance  which,  when  animated, 
was  not  wanting  in  expression  or  fire,  he  was  generally  thought  a  very 
good-looking  young  man.  .  .  •  His  appearance  and  manners  were 
those  of  a  gentleman.  In  any  society  where  he  was  intimate  he  was 
an  amusing,  intelligent,  and  instructive  companion.  ...  He  con- 
versed well,  and  when  any  subject  interested  him,  his  face  lighted  up, 
and  you  saw  by  the  animation  of  his  manner  and  the  glow  of  his 
countenance  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  genius,  nobleness,  or  any 
greatness."* 

Such  was  the  young  Robert  Peel,  as  nature  had  fashioned 
him  and  education  and  circumstances  had  developed 
him,  when,  atat.  21 — his  wealthy  father  having  bought 
for  him,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Treasury,  the  then  pur- 
chaseable  Irish  borough  of  Cashel — he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  university  reputation  had  preceded 
him ;  his  father  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  things  as  they 
were,  and,  after  a  year's  silence,  the  young  Peel  was  com- 
missioned by  the  new  Percival  Ministry  to  second  the 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  18 10.  At  his  very 
dSdu^  he  was  called  on  to  defend  the  indefensible — the  ill- 
timed  and  mismanaged  Walcheren  expedition;  and  he 
performed  his  task  with  spirit  and  skill.  Pitt,  his  father's 
idol,  had  died  three  years  before,  but  what  small  opening 
there  might  have  been  for  a  successor  to  Chatham's  son 
was  already  filled — ^at  least,  so  the  world  thought — ^by 
Canning ;  and  in  truth  the  young  Peel  was  not,  nor  could 
all  his  father's  care  and  money  make  him,  a  second  Pitt. 
Industry  he  had,  however,  and  capacity,  and  he  became 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  then  Secre- 
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tary  for  the  Colonies  and  for  War — offices  since,  and  very 
properly,  dissociated.  "He  filled  this  office  for  a  short 
time  only,  but  he  filled  it  long  enough  to  increase  the 
good  opinion  which  that  nobleman,  who  observed  in  him 
from  the  first  a  remarkable  love  of  and  aptitude  for  business, 
had  formed  of  him.  It  happened  that  whilst  he  held  this 
office  a  letter,  written  by  him  on  some  public  but  domestic 
occurrence  of  the  time,  was  laid  before  the  old  King,  who 
was  interested  in  the  subject  of  it  The  King  was  pleased 
with  and  praised  the  letter,  called  it  '  a  good  business 
letter,'  and  then  passing  on,  in  his  quick  manner,  from  the 
commendation  of  the  son's  letter  to  the  character  of  the 
father,  he  spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  the  latter,  concluding 
with  an  emphatic  declaration  that  he  was  'a  very  honest 
man' — the  culmination  of  his  praise.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  wrote,  with  much  good 
nature,  an  account  of  the  matter  to  old  Sir  Robert  Feel, 
conferring  thereby  all  the  pleasure  which  he  expected  to 
flow  from  this  communication ; "  •  pleasure  doubtless  greater 
because  his  son  was  praised  than  because  the  King  had 
spoken  thus  of  himself,  since  nothing  could  exceed  old  Sir 
Robert's  interest  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  pro- 
mising youth  in  whom  his  hopes  were  centred.  Indeed,  the 
audience  in  the  theatre  of  politics  were  soon  made  aware 
of  the  presence  of  an  old  gentleman  in  the  boxes  accom- 
panying his  son's  performances  with  expressions  of  approval, 
pointing  the  attention  of  Mends  and  neighbours  to  their 
merit,  and  displaying  visible  emotion  as  often  as  the  slightest 
applause  was  bestowed  upon  his  hopeful  He  made  no 
secret  of  his  expectation  that  his  son  was  to  be  Prime 
Minister,  and  thus  a  handle  was  given  to  scoffers.  "  One 
of  the  clever  squibs  of  the  day  was  a  pretended  '  last  will 
and  testament  of  a  patriot,'  in  which  the  qualities  they  were 
>  Skteh,  p.  101. 
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supposed  to  want  niost  was  bequeathed  to  the  principal 
public  men  of  the  period ;  the  paragraph  relating  to  Peel 
is  not  bad  : — '  I  give  and  bequeath  my  faiimce  to  Mr. 
Robert  Peel — he  will  want  it  all  before  he  becomes  Prime 
Minister  of  England;  but  in  the  event  of  such  a  contin- 
gency, my  patience  is  to  revert  to  the  people  of  England, 
who  will  stand  sadly  in  need  of  it' '  The  "  contingency  " 
was  not  regarded  as  very  probable,  even  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House.  Not  only  was  Canning  preferred  to 
Peel,  but  he  "  was  deemed  inferior  to  such  young  men  as 
Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Robinson,"  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Ripon,  who  rose  high 
enough,  but  also  sank  low  enough  before  all  was  done. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  and  work,  and  submit 
to  be  overshadowed  by  showier  or  more  expert  com- 
petitors. His  chief,  who  saw  his  solid  value,  soon  promoted 
him  from  private  secretaryship  to  the  Under  Secretary- 
ship of  his  own  department,  War  and  the  Colonies ;  and 
when,  after  the  assassination  of  Percival  (which  dashed 
poor  Crompton's  hopes  of  an  adequate  reward),  Lord 
Liverpool  himself  entered  on  his  long  Premiership,  he 
appointed  the  young  Peel  to  the  difficult  post  of  Irish 
Secretary,  In  the  letter  to  the  then  Viceroy  announcing 
the  appointment,  the  new  Premier  bore  testimony  to 
Peel's  "particular  good  temper  and  great  frankness  of 
manners."  * 

It  was  at  a  critical  period  that  Peel,  atat.  24, 
found  himself  virtual  ruler  of  Ireland,  under  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant  given  over  to  "  drunken  orgies."  Catholic 
Emancipation  had  been  made  an  "  open  question  "  by  Lord 
Liverpool ;  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  favoured 
it ;  and  had  wisdom  ruled  the  councils  of  the  Irish  Roman 

'  Cooke  Taj  lor,  i.  47, 
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Catholics,  a  measure  of  emancipation  might  have  been 
carried  before  the  Peace.  The  English  Catholics  were  for 
assenting  to  something  like  a  Concordat  in  return  for  Eman- 
cipation, and  even  the  Pope  approved.  But  O'Connell,  then 
rising  into  prominence,  denounced  the  scheme  of  reciprocal 
concession,  and  "  the  slaves  of  Rome  "  who  favoured  it 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Peel  had  resisted  unconditional, 
and  his  residence  in  Ireland  made  him  the  opponent  of 
conditional  emancipation.  The  turbulent  O'Connell  ridi- 
culed him  as  "  Orange  Peel,"  as  a  "  raw  youth  squeezed  out 
of  the  workings  of  I  know  not  what  factory  in  England, 
who  began  bis  parliamentary  career  by  vindicating  the 
gratuitous  destruction  of  our  brave  soldiers  in  the  murderous 
expedition  to  Wakheren  ;  and  was  sent  over  here  before  he 
got  rid  of  the  foppery  of  perfumed  handkerchiefs  and  thin 
shoes."  With  such  a  reception  from  the  representative  of 
Irish  patriotism,  with  a  chief  sunk  in  "  drunken  orgies,"  with 
the  Irish  hierarchy  and  priesthood  deaf  to  alt  proposals  of 
a  compromise,  Peel  was  thrown  back,  when  in  Ireland, 
upon  the  alliance  of  the  friends  and  champions  of  Protes- 
tant ascendancy,  and  became,  what  he  might  not  else 
have  been,  a  decided  opponent  of  "  Catholic  claims,"  in  any 
form.  Otherwise,  as  Irish  Secretary,  he  began  already  to 
show  that  practical  ability  which  through  life  continued 
to  be  his  characteristic.  He  found  chaos  in  his  office,  and 
he  made  it  order.  He  reformed  the  system  of  Irish 
Police.  He  did  his  utmost  to  foster  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Ireland,  and  fondly  hoped  to  mitigate  the 
rancour  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  by  bringing  the  chil- 
dren of  both  religions  to  be  taught  together  in  the  same 
public  schooL  All  was  in  vain.  Agrarian  outrage  super- 
vened on  political  and  religious  agitation,  and  had  to  be 
met.  Weary  at  last  of  presiding  over  the  seemingly  hopeless 
anarchy  inlo  which  Ireland  had  sunk,  he  resigned  his  office, 
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and  betook  himself  for  a  season  to  the  study  of  the 
currency  question,  and  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem 
"  What  is  a  pound  ?  "     But  to  return  to  his  sire. 

From  the  passing  of  the  Parish  Apprentices  Act,  in  1802, 
to  the  Peace  of  18 15,  Sir  Robert  Peel  figures  occasionally 
in  the  pages  of  the  predecessor  of  Hansard^  the  Parliamen- 
tary History,  His  speeches,  brief  or  briefly  reported,  are 
chiefly  on  commercial,  trade,  and  fiscal  topics,  and  generally 
sensible  and  to  the  point  One  of  the  earliest  of  them,  sub- 
sequently to  the  passing  of  the  Act  aforesaid,  was  in  the  debate 
on  an  address  to  the  King  two  days  after  England  declared 
war  against  France  once  more ;  the  peace  of  Amiens  having 
proved  a  mere  lioUow  truce.  The  retention  of  Malta  by 
England  had  been  made  by  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul, 
one  of  the  excuses  for  the  measures  by  which  he  provoked 
the  new  war ;  and  the  patriotic  Sir  Robert,  when  referring 
to  this  plea,  said  in  his  good  old  Tory  way,  and  with  an 
attempt,  rare  in  his  oratory,  at  point : — "  It  did  not  appear 
to  be  so  much  the  desire  of  the  French  Government  to 
obtain  the  rock  of  Malta ;  the  rock  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion was  what  they  really  aimed  at."  About  two  years 
afterwards,  low  prices  of  com  having  resulted  from  two 
productive  harvests,  the  Ministers  (Pitt  once  more  at  the 
head  of  affairs)  brought  in  a  bill  raising  from  54s.  to  66s. 
the  price  at  which  wheat  might  be  imported  duty  free. 
Then,  as  again  twelve  years  later,  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a 
stand.  He  loved  Pitt  partly  because  Pitt,  he  thought, 
understood  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country ;  and  though  it  was  with  Pitt  as  Premier  that  this 
com  bill  was  proposed,  he  resisted  it  "  Sir  Robert  Peel 
argued  that  the  manufacturing  interest  should  be  supported 
against  foreign  competition  by  supplying  the  necessaries  of 
existence  at  a  reasonable  rate.  A  temporary  depression  of 
the  farmers'  profits  ought  not  to  be  made  the  cause  of  a 
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permanent  burden  on  the  consumer.*"  Nevertheless  the 
bill  was  passed.  Against  measures  directly  affecting  for 
the  worse  the  interests  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  whether 
they  were  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  in  the  print 
trade  (as  that  great  philanthropist  Sheridan  once  proposed), 
or  to  fix  a  minimum  of  wages  for  cotton  weavers  by  way  of 
alleviating  their  distress,  or  to  lay  a  tax  on  raw  cotton  (in 
favom-  of  our  colonies  as  against  the  United  States),  his 
voice  was  always  raised.  Once  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
ventilating  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  old  notion  that 
the  national  debt  was  no  evil  because  the  nation  was  its 
own  creditor;  and  he  paraded  his  crotchet  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  1780.  But  with  the  exception  of  his  ikctory 
legislation,  the  most  memorable  episode  of  his  later  parlia- 
mentary career  was  his  opposition  to  the  famous  com 
bill  of  1815,  brought  in  when  free  intercourse  with 
the  Continent  was  being  renewed,  and  low  prices  of  com 
were  once  more  alarming  the  agricultural  mind.  The 
ministerial  Sir  Robert  Peel  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
inlo  opposition,  and  advocated  the  policy  to  which,  after 
long  resistance,  his  son  was  thirty  or  so  years  later  to  give 
effect  In  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  be  it 
noted,  the  younger  Feel  mildly  and  briefly  supported  the 
new  corn  bill,  on  the  same  ground  which  made  Grattan 
support  it  lengthily  and  ardently — because  imports  of  foreign 
com  might  injure  Ireland.     Not  so  Peel  the  father. 

"  He  said  that  it  was  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  interests  of  the 
landholder  atid  of  the  manufacture  were  conflicting  and  incompatible. 
They  were,  in  the  view  of  enlightened  policy,  (he  same;  and  the 
success  or  ruin  of  the  one  was  the  success  or  niio  of  the  other, 
inasmuch  as  tlie  country  generally  had  been  enriched  by  the  sale  of  our 
manufactures,  the  landholders  had  received  their  share  of  the  wealth 
and  advantnges.  It  had  been  the  wise  policy  of  former  Governments 
lo  keep  the  price  of  the  chief  article  of  subsistence  as  low  as  possible  ; 
upon  ibis  principle  Mr.  Pitt  had  acted  with  succesfi,  but  the  system 
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was  now  about  to  be  changed.  It  was  undoubtedly  [rue  lliat  the  rat 
oF  land  would  be  diminished  by  the  unlimited  impoilation  of  com" — a 
general  impression  then  as  thirty  yeara  afterwards;  "hut  if  the 
resolutions  upon  tbe  table  passed  in  theii  present  shape,  the  manofac- 
tnres  of  the  towns  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  laod  must  consequently 
be  depreciated  ;  com  might  be  grown,  but  paupers  would  be  the  only 
customers  for  it  " — a  statement  which,  if  made  from  the  platform  thirty 
yeais  later,  would  have  produced  "  Tremendous  cheeis."  "  It  was, 
in  truth,  impossible  to  separate  the  two  interests.  The  value  of 
land,  within  memory,  had  in  some  places  increased  threefold.  The 
owneri  had  derived  their  benelit  (rum  the  political  slate  of  things,  and 
now  Ihey  must  suffer  the  depreciation  produced  by  an  alteration  of 
that  political  state.  With  respect  to  qur  manufactures,  it  was  allowed 
that  during  the  war  our  triumphant  situation  on  the  sea  bad  enabled 
ns  to  force  a  trade  without  rivals  ;  but  now  we  were  open  to  competi- 
tion, it  would  be  nonsoase  in  us  to  throw  fresh  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
those  who  had  so  many  to  contend  against.  In  his  opinion,  i(  might 
be  (airly  argued  that  the  manufacturer  had  been  the  great  benefactor 
of  the  landed  interest.  He  did  not  say  that  his  design  was  to  serve 
the  landowner.  That  had  been  the  result  of  the  Sourisbing  state  of 
our  manufactures ;  and  in  the  diiGcullies  now  to  be  encountered  the 
landowner  ought  to  participate.  By  the  measures  now  upon  the  table, 
the  wise  system  pursued  for  years  was  about  to  be  subverted,  and  the 
labourers  prevented  from  putting  the  real  wealth  of  Ibe  country  into 
that  marketable  shape. " 

Again;— 

"  At  a  subsqueni  stage  of  the  bill,  he  declared  that  a  bounty  on  the 
importation  of  corn  when  the  price  was  high  w»uld  be  by  lar  a  more 
preferable  measure  than  the  one  embraced  by  Mr.  Robinson's  bill.  On 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  Manchester,  be  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  said  that  the  peiiiioo  showed  the  unanimous  opinion  enter- 
tained of  this  bill  in  our  lai^st  manufacturing  town.  He  begged  the 
House  also  to  observe  that  the  petition  was  not  urged  by  any  want  of 
attachment  to  the  Government,  for  during  the  most  pressing  periods  of 
the  vfar  the  people  of  Manchester  had  abstained  from  all  complaints, 
because  they  had  hoped  that  the  return  of  peace,  whenever  it  might 
arrive,  would  cause  a  cessation  of  their  burdens.  He  had  witnessed 
their  feelings  on  former  occasions  with  great  uneasiness,  as  they  arose 
from  a  want  of  bread  ;  but  when  they  were  told  that  it  would  be  un- 
generous to  publish  their  complaints,  they  submitted  to  their  hard  con- 
dition with  the  most  praiseworthy  silence.    He  considered  the  present 
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bill  as  the  most  injaHous  and  unprecedented  measure  which  had  occurred 
in  his  lime,  as  il  went  to  affect  an  immensely  numerous  and  loyal  body 
of  people,  who  had  suppoited  Govemment  by  their  labour  and  the 
advantages  derived  from  its  exerdse.  Was  it  then  (o  be  endured  that 
Ministeis  should  lend  themselves  to  such  a  measure  ?  He  would  tell 
them  that  Iheyhad  but  one  interest  to  consult,  and  that  was  to  support 
the  labourer  in  manufacturing  industiy.  Was  it  intended  that  we 
should  for  Ihe  future  live  only  on  the  produce  of  our  land  ?  If  so,  what 
would  become  of  the  resources  from  our  manufactures  when  our 
machinery  should  be  lost?  He  was  persuaded  our  manufacturers  would 
not  sil  itUI  and  see  their  trade  fiittei«d  away  aikd  destroyed ;  they  would 
go  abroad,  and  eiert  themselves  where  their  labour  would  be  properly 
appreciated  and  enable  them  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  He, 
however,  yet  hoped  that  as  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  measure  must 
now  be  etideni,  it  would  not  be  suRered  to  proceed,  bat  that  Ministers 
would  convince  the  anxious  multitude  that  they  were  aLve  to  their  real 
and  vital  interests.  The  fact  was,  that  the  more  the  measure  became 
knowQ,  ihe  more  generally  it  was  execiated  and  condemned.  The 
people  were  not  to  be  cajoled  by  such  arguments  as  thai  the  bill  would 
give  them  cheap  bread  " — by  "  steadying  the  price,"  as  had  been  gravely 
contended ;  "they  knew  better — they  Itnew  the  theory  was  impossible — 
and,  considering  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  measure,  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  not  suffer  it  to  proceed  further."  ' 

This  was  the  stand  made  by  the  old  Tory  and  Church- 
and-State  Feel  against  the  com  bill  of  1815.  In  spite, 
however,  of  his  unadorned  eloquence,  the  House  did  allow 
the  bill  to  "  proceed  further,"  and  passed  it  was  amid  angry 
protests  throughout  the  country ;  excited  multitudes  raging 
against  it  at  the  very  doors  of  Parliament,  which  had  to  call 
in  the  military  to  protect  its  august  deliberations  from  vio- 
lence. To  the  large  majorities  by  which  the  measure  was 
carried  Saint  William  Wilberforce,  swom  friend  of  the  black, 
contributed  a  not  silent  vote.  Until  the  average  price 
of  wheat  rose  to  80s.,  the  ports  were  to  be  closed  against 
foreign  com — so  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  decided.  As  it 
happened,  moreover,  neither  the  hopes  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  bill  nor  the  fears  of  those  who  opposed  it  were 
'  Cooke  Taylor,  1.21-3. 
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realised.  The  price  of  com  was  not  kept  up  to  the  wished- 
for  standard,  neither  did  the  British  manufacturer  migrate 
with  his  capital  and  machinery  to  foreign  lands. 

When  the  victory  of  Waterloo  restored  peace  to  Europe, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  man  of  sixty-five.  He  had  ceased  to 
live  in  Lancashire,  Drayton  being  his  customary  country 
residence,  but  he  seems  to  have  still  superintended  his 
wide-spread  concerns.  At  any  rate,  he  continued  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  state  and  prospects  of  manufacturing 
industry,  as  has  been  shown  by  his  anti-com-law  speeches ; 
and  a  sudden  and  unexpected  appeal  now  summoned  him 
to  renew  his  old  legislative  eflforts  on  behalf  of  the  chil- 
dren employed  in  it, — for  the  sake  of  humanity  alone,  not 
for  his  own  sake  or  for  that  of  his  order  in  the  least  The 
summons  came  this  time  primarily  from  Scotland,  though 
not  from  a  Scotchman,  but  from  a  Welshman — the  Robert 
Owen  who  migrated  from  Lancashire  to  Lanarkshire,  and, 
marrying  the  daughter  of  David  Dale  of  Glasgow,  became 
manager  and  part  proprietor  of  the  famous  cotton-mills 
within  earshot  of  the  rushing  and  falling  Clyde,  where 
Richard  Arkwright  saw  the  germ  of  a  Scottish  Manchester. 
Though  the  application  of  steam  to  cotton-spinning,  by 
substituting  another  motive  power  for  that  of  water,  falsified 
Arkwright's  prediction.  Dale's  cotton-mills,  which  had  been 
constructed  on  Arkwright's  plans,  and  in  which,  indeed, 
Arkwright  was  for  a  short  time  a  partner,  throve  in  the 
hands  of  the  capable  and  experienced  Robert  Owen  until 
he  became  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  He  made  the  New 
Lanark  Mills,  as  has  been  already  said,  one  of  the  '*  indus- 
trial showplaces  of  Europe."  ^  The  internal  arrangements 
of  these  mills  were  the  best  that  could  be  contrived. 
The  workers  were  provided  with  good  houses,  and  stores 

^  For  a  sketch  of  David  Dale's  biography,  and  of  the  early  history  of 
the  New  Lanark  Mills,  sec  First  Serus,  pp.  449-54. 
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were  established  to  supply  them  cheaply  with  the  best 
articles  of  food  and  clothing.  Schools  were  built  for  the 
children,  who  were  not  allowed  to  work  until  they  were  ten, 
and  whose  labour  was  strictly  limited  Co  ten  hours  a  day. 
The  Scotch  partners,  Dale's  successors — hard-headed  and 
not  very  soft-hearted  capitalists  and  men  of  business — dis- 
approved of  Owen's  ways  and  views,  and  seceded,  but  be 
managed  to  get  at  last  other  and  more  congenial  in 
their  place — philanthropic  Englishmen,  Quakers  some  of 
them,  and,  most  notable  of  all  of  them,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
the  sage  himself.  As  Owen's  arrangements  for  the  health, 
comfort,  and  happiness  of  his  workers  perfected  themselves, 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  of  the 
Continent,  came  to  study  the  realised  cotton-idyl  of  the 
New  Lanark  Mills,  which,  moreover,  were  successful  finan- 
cially. If  Owen  had  but  gone  on  as  he  began,  who  knows 
what  good  influences  his  model  mills  might  not  have 
diffused,  and  what  beneficent  effects  they  might  not  have 
produced  on  the  organisation  of  British  industry  elsewhere  ? 
But  soon,  too  soon,  he  was  merging  the  practical  in  the 
Speculative,  running- a- muck  against  "Theology"  among 
other  venerable  or  venerated  things.  He  printed  "  Essays 
on  the  Formation  of  Character  "  (to  be  manufactured,  like 
cotton  goods,  by  machinery),  and  the  rank  of  some  of  the 
persons  with  whom  these  productions  brought  him  into  cor- 
respondence and  conneaion  made  him  restless  and  ambi- 
tious, not  to  speak  of  the  vanity  developed  in  him  by  the 
praises  of  admiring  visitors.  The  left  hand  began  to  be  too 
familiar  with  what  the  right  hand  was  doing,  and  at  last  he 
foncied  that  his  true  mission  was  to  regenerate  the  whole 
human  race  and  to  re-organise  civilised  society — on  the 
pattern  of  his  New  Lanark  Mills,  but  under  conditions 
wholly  different  from  those  which  made  hiro  there  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed.     One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  Owen 
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after  the  formation  of  his  partnership  (in  1814)  with  the 
English  philanthropists  and  philosopher,  was,  however,  both 
legitimate  and  laudable ;  though  ultimately,  alas  !  it  led  him, 
or  contributed  to  lead  him,  away  and  astray  from  home  and 
its  work.  Before  the  war  with  revolutionary  France  broke 
out,  cotton-wool  had  been  imported  duty  free,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  costly  contest,  pressing  ever  more  and  more 
on  the  national  finances,  a  heavy  duty  came  to  be  levied  or 
its  import  The  well-meaning  Owen  knew  that  a  proposal 
to  protest  against  the  obnoxious  impost  would  collect  an 
e^er  throng  of  fellow-manufacturers,  mute  to  any  appeal 
of  mere  philanthropy.  If,  he  seems  to  have  thought,  he 
could  bring  them  together  on  this  ground,  he  would  have  a 
chance  of  persuading  them  to  listen  to  his  denunciations 
of  evils — such,  for  instance,  as  the  premature  and  protracted 
employment  of  children — which  he  himself  had  abolished 
in  his  own  mills,  but  which  remained  flagrant  and  pernicious 
in  those  of  many  other  employers.  But  let  Owen  tell  his 
own  story : — 

"In  1S14 1  had  formed  a  new  pailnecsMp  with  men  pledged  to  asml 
my  views  for  the  refonnation  of  society  in  my  way  in  praclice. 
I  therefor*  commenced  roeasures  accordingly.  My  first  slep  was  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  Scotland  in  1S15,  to  be  held  in 
the  Tontine,  Glasgow,  to  consider  the  necessity  and  policy  of  asking 
the  Govemmenl,  then  under  Lord  Liverpool's  atlm in isl ration,  to  remit 
the  heavy  duly  then  paid  on  the  importation  of  cotlon,  and  to  consider 
measBces  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  young  children  and  others 
employed  in  the  various  teitlle  manufactures  now  so  rapidly  extending 
oyer  Ihe  kingdom.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow,  and  was  very  numerously  attended  by  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  that  town.  1  stated  to  the  meeting  my  object  in 
calling  il,  and  first  proposed  that  an  application  should  be  made  10 
Govemmenl  to  remit  the  tax  upon  the  raw  malerial  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  This  was  carried  unanimously  by  acclamation." — for  it 
came  home  to  the  pockets  of  the  men  of  Glasgow.  Very  different  was 
the  reception  given  lo  Owen's  next  and  philanthropic  overture.  "  I 
then  proposed  a  string  of  resolutions  to  give  relief  lo  Ihe  children  and 
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othen  employed  in  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk  mills.     They  contained 

the  same  conditions  which  I  afterwirds  embodied  in  a  bill  which  / 
induced  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  lo  propose  for  me  to  the  House  of 
Commons. "    Owen's  egotism,  when  he  wrote  this,  was  fuUy  developed. 

"The  propositions  were  read  by  me  to  the  meeting ;  but  although 
all  were  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  asking  for  the  remission  of  the 
tax,  not  one/*. — not  even  one  among  so  many  ! — '^would  secopd  my 
motion  for  the  relief  of  those  whom  they  employed.  I  then  declined 
lo  proceed  with  them  in  the  business  of  the  meeting" — if  they  would  not 
swallow  the  black  draught,  they  should  not  have  the  barley-sugar, — 
"and  it  therefore  came  to  nothing.  But  I  told  them  I  should  take  my 
own  course  in  both  measures,  independently  of  them." 

"  New  Lanark  was  now  becoming  the  most  celebrated  establishment 
of  the  kind  at  home  or  abroad,  and  was  visited  by  strangely  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  averaging  yearly,  from  that  period  until  I  left  it  lo 
go  to  the  United  States," — on  a  bootless  errand, — "ten  years  later,  not 
less  than  two  thousand."  The  inference  is  that  the  manager  of  an 
establishment  so  well  known  and  so  visited  could  do  something  in  the 
world  without  the  aid  of  the  men  of  Glasgow. 

"On  returning  from  the  Glasgow  meeting  to  [his  establishment,  I 
immediately  sent  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  a  copy  of  the  address  which  I  bad  read,  and  sent  copies  of  it 
also  to  the  Government,  and  lo  eveiy  member  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.     I  also  had  it  published  in  the  London  and  provincial 

"This  address  made  me  yet  belter  known  to  the  Government,  and 
was  afterwards  a  passport  for  me  to  all "  (?)  "  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  it  created  a  condderable  sensation  among 
the  upper  classes  and  the  manufacturing  interest  over  the  kii^;dom. 

"As  sooQ  as  I  had  made  Ibis  address  thus  public,  I  proceeded  to 
London  to  communicate  with  the  Government,  and  to  leant  what  it 
would  do  on  both  subjects,  I  was  referred  to  Mt.  Nicholas  Vansittart, 
afterwards  Lord  Beiley," — then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — "re- 
specting the  remission  of  the  tax.  I  was  well  received  by  him,  and  in 
our  conversation  he  asked  me  some  questions,  which  I  cannot  now 
remember ;  but  my  prompt,  decided  reply  made  him  blush  like  a 
sensitive  maiden  on  account  of  his  previous  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
•ubject,"— for  Vansittart  was  not  "  a  second  Pitt."  "  The  tax  was  foui- 
pence  per  pound,  and  he  said  he  would  remit  the  whole,  except  to  the 
amotint  ol  a  small  portion  of  a  penny,  which  he  said  would  be  retained 
for  some  Government  object  or  arrangement."  The  tax,  according  to 
Baines,  was  more  Uke  3d.  per  pound — 16s.   iid.  per  100 lbs. — whicha 
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according  to  the  same  authority,  was  reduced  in  the  jtax  of  Owen'i 
Tisit  to  Vaoslltait  to  about  id.  pei  pound — Ss.  7d.  per  100  lbs. 

"The  Government  was  also  favourable  to  my  views  for  the  relief  of 
the  children  and  others  employed  in  the  giowiog  manuractuces  of  the 
kingdom,  if  I  could  induce  the  members  of  both  Houses  to  pass  a  bill 
for  the  purpose.  This  was  a  formidable  task  to  attempt  to  effect,  for 
by  this  time  the  manufacturing  interest  had  become  strong  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  yet  stronger  in  it*  out'of-door  influence  with 
the  members,  whose  election  was  much  under  its  control.  But  I  made 
tip  my  mind  to  tiy  what  truth  and  perseverance  could  eflecL 

"  I  wailed  personally  on  tlie  leading  members  of  both  Houses,  and 
explained  to  them  my  object,  which  was  to  give  some  relief  to  a  most 
deserving,  yet  much  oppressed  part  of  our  population.  I  was  in 
general  well  received,  and  had  much  promise  of  support,  especially 
from  the  leaders  of  the  various  sections  into  which  parties  were  then 
divided.  Lord  Lascelles,  member  for  Yorkshire,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Harewood,  and  at  that  period  the  most  influential  "  (?)  "  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  offered  me  his  full  assistance,  and  requested  me  to 
use  his  name  with  mine  in  calling  meetings  of  the  members  of  bolh 
Houses  to  promote  my  proposed  bill  when  introduced  into  Parliament. 
When  by  these  means  the  leading  members  of  both  Houses  had 
become  interested,  and  were  desirous  the  bill  which  I  had  prepared 
should  be  introduced,  a  final  meeting  was  conjointly  called  by  Lord 
Lascelles  and  myself  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  who  had  taken 
with  us  the  greatest  interest  at  former  meetings  to  forward  the  measure, 
now  to  consider,  as  I  was  not  a  member,  who  should  be  requested  to 
take  chaige  of  the  bill,  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  an  extensive  manufacturer,  and  stood  well  with  the  Govemment 
and  the  House  generally.  But  I  had  never  applied  to  him  or  to  any 
other  manufacturer  in  the  House,  and  it  was  not  known  to  the  meeting 
how  he  might  view  my  proposals.  The  membeis  present  at  the 
meeting  (which  with  the  previous  one  was  held  in  the  King's  Arms 
Hotel,  New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  and  was  numerously  attended) 
su^esled  that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  introduce  the  bill,  he  would  be 
a  very  fit  person  to  carry  it  through  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
meeting  wished  to  know  whether  I  had  any  objections  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  taking  charge  of  the  bill,  if  he  would  undertake  it.  He  had 
never  been  present  at  any  of  our  meetings,  and  I  did  not  know  how 
as  a  manufacturer  he  was  inclined  to  act,  and  I  believed  that  so  far  he 
was  altogether  unacquainted  with  our  proceedings.  Bat  I  could  have 
no  objection  to  him  if  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  charge.    The 
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meeting  asked  me  if  I  would  endeavoui  to  ucertain  his  views  upon 
the  subject,  and  I  consented  to  do  so.  Mji  calling  upon  him  for  this 
purpose  was  the  first  ioiimatJon  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  of  these 
proceedings. 

"  When  I  informed  him  of  the  support  which  I  was  offered  from  the 
leading  members  in  both  Houses,  he  very  willingly  accepted  the  offer, 
and  agreed  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  favouring  members,  that 
he  might  learn  their  wishes  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.  He 
did  so;  and  at  that  meeting  all  the  arrangements  were  concluded  for 
introducing  the  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  with  all  the  clauses  is 
/had  prepared  them."* 

Thus,  according  to  Owen's  account,  it  was  he,  the 
philanthropist-manufacturer  of  the  New  Lanark  Mills, 
who  originated  the  second  distinctly  recorded  attempt  at 
factory  legislation,  and  the  bill  introduced  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1815  was  framed  by 
him  and  by  no  one  else.  Owen's  account  is  corroborated, 
though  with  some  little  modification,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
statement  to  the  House  of  Commons'  committee  of  1816. 
He  then  sketched  thus  the  history  of  the  bill  which  he 
had  introduced  the  year  before.  "  A  worthy  man,"'  he 
said,  "  produced  a  plan  to  me,  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own,  and  I  conceived  that  the  intention  of  that  genderaan 
was  so  good,  and  his  wishes  so  earnest,  that  I  did  not  lend 
an  unwilling  ear  to  him."  But  though  "  far  from  adopting 
his  plan  of  improvement  to  the  extent  he  went,  I  stilt 
deemed  an  alteration  necessary,"  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments of  the  cotton  manufacture,  "  and  that  gave  birth  to  the 
bill  of  last  year,  which  bill,  in  its  progress,  was  attended  by 
many  honourable  members  of  this  House,  and  met  with 
great  approbation."  Robert  Owen,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt,  was  the  "  worthy  man  "  here  referred  to  by 
Sir  Robert,  who,  at  the  same  time,  hints  that  the  ardent 
Welshman  went  too  far  for  him.  To  conciliate  his  fellow 
manufacturers.  Peel  lessened  the  stringency  of  the  bill  as 
'  Robert  Owen,  Li/i  by  Hiautlf,  i  1 13-16. 
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framed  by  Owen ;  and  before  all  was  done,  it  underwent, 
for  the  same  reason,  further  and  further  modifications,  until 
its  first  parent  could  scarcely  recognise,  and  was  almost 
disposed  to  disown,  his  offspring. 

"Had  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  Owen  gnimbled  some  forty  yean  aftei- 
wards,  "  been  so  inclined,  he  might  have  speedily  carried  this  bill  as  it 
was  through  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  lirst  session,  in  time 
for  it  to  have  passed  triumphantly  through  the  Lords.  But  it  appeared 
afterwards  that  he  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  his  brother 
manufacturers ;  and  he  allowed  this  bill,  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
country,  the  master  manufacturers,  and  the  working  classes,  to  be 
dragged  through  the  House  of  Commons  for  four  sessions  btrore  it  was 
passed,  and  when  passed,  it  had  been  so  mutilated  in  all  its  valuable 
clauses  that  it  became  valueless  for  the  objects  I  had  intended. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  these  proceedings  I  was  an  utlor  novice 
in  the  manner  of  conducling  the  business  of  the  country  in  Parliament. 
But  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  proceedings  for  (be  four  years 
during  which  this  bill  was  under  the  consideration  of  both  Houses, 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  conduct  of  public  men.  and  to  the  ignorant, 
vulgar  self  interest,  regardless  o(  means  lo  accomplish  their  object,  of 
trading  and  mercantile  men  even  of  high  standing  in  the  commercial 
world.  No  means  were  left  unturned  by  these  men  lo  defeat  tbe 
object  of  the  bill  in  the  lirst  session  of  its  introduction,  and  through 
four  years  in  which,  under  one  futile  pretence  and  another,  it  was  kept 
in  the  House  of  Commons. " ' 

Even  so ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  been  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  knew  from 
the  first  tbe  potency  of  the  opposition,  which  forty  years 
afterwards  Owen  fancied,  or  fancied  that  he  fancied,  might 
have  been  averted  by  an  attempt  to  hurry  the  bill  through 
Parliament  in  a  single  session.  When,  in  1802,  thirteen 
years  before,  Peel  proposed  the  Factory  Apprentices  Bill, 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  opposition  of  the 
manufacturers  was  silent  and  inert  because  the  measure  was 
introduced  by  hiro.  But  now  he  found  arrayed  against  him 
the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  strength  of  the  interest,  the 
'  Robert  Owen,  Ufe  by  Himself,  i  116. 
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clamour  of  which,  in  its  comparative  infancy  thirty  years 
before,  had  daunted  Pitt,  and  been  eagerly  taken,  for  party 
puiposes,  into  alliance  by  Fox.  The  manufacturers  of  cotton 
alone  were  now  a  most  powerful  body,  out  of  the  House 
even  more  than  in  it ;  and  in  opposition  to  further,  or  to 
Stringent,  factory  legislation,  were  doubtless  ranged  all  the 
other  manufacturers  of  woollen,  of  flax,  of  silk,  who,  by 
adapting  to  their  operations  the  machinery  of  the  great 
inventors  of  the  cotton  industry,  found  their  interests  so 
far  the  same  as  those  of  the  cotton  manufacturers,  and 
themselves  threatened  with  the  same  restrictions.  "  Children 
at  this  time,"  says  Owen  with  natural  indignation,  "  were 
admitted  into  the  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  sitk  mills  at  six, 
and  sometimes  even  at  five  years  of  age.  The  time  of 
working,  winter  and  summer,  was  unlimited  by  law,  but 
usually  it  was  fourteen  hours  per  day,  in  some  fifteen,  and 
even,  by  the  most  inhuman  and  avaricious,  sixteen  hours  j 
and  in  many  cases  the  mills  were  artificially  heated  to  a 
high  state  most  unfavourable  to  health."  >  Too  true .'  The 
Apprentices  Act  of  1802,  which  sought  to  abolish  these 
evils,  had  become  either  obsolete  or  ineffective.  When 
the  workhouses  first  emptied  their  little  inmates  on  the 
cotton  districts,  and  parish  apprentices  were  eagerly  sought 
for  by  employers,  many  if  not  most  of  the  mills  lay  away 
from  towns,  on  the  banks  of  streams  available  for  water- 
power.  But  with  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  as 
a  motor  of  machinery,  water-power  dwindled  in  value. 
Mills  were  built  in  towns,  and  population  adjusting  itself 
to  the  demand  for  juvenile  labour,  the  employer  was  no 
longer  lef^  dependent  on  the  workhouse,  and  gave  up  the 
apprenticeship  system  altogether.  The  mass  of  the  children 
now  employed,  not  being  apprentices,  were  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  of  1803,  which  had 
1  Robert  Owen,  Ufi  by  Himttlf,  i.  ti6. 
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thus  in  most  places  become  a  dead  letter.  Even  in  districts 
where  the  apprenticeship  system  lingered,  employers  could 
carry  out  its  provisions  or  not  pretty  much  as  they  chose. 
There  existed  no  officers  or  salaried  inspectors  whose 
business  it  was  to  watch  for  and  to  punish  infractions 
.  of  the  law.  Arkwrighfs  son,  Richard  the  second,  was 
questioned  on  this  point  during  his  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons'  committee  of  1816.  "  That  Act,"  he 
said,  speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure  of  1802,  "has 
not  been  followed  up  with  respect  to  the  visiting  of  magis- 
trates these  thirteen  years" — that  is,  in  fact,  almost  ever 
since  it  was  passed.  "  I  think,"  he  added,  "  they  visited 
my  mills  at  Cromford  twice."  But  even  had  inspection 
been  efTectivc,  the  Act  was  evaded  by  the  employment  of 
children  who  were  not  apprentices,  and  who  were  supplied 
in  tolerably  ample  numbers  by  the  growth  of  population  in 
towns,  stimulated  as  it  was  by  the  vast  expansion  of  the 
cotton  trade.  Their  labour  was  cheap,  but  the  machinery 
of  the  cotton-mill  became  ever  more  and  more  costly  and 
complicated  with  the  progress  of  the  manufacture ;  and 
when  Peel  brought  in  his  second  bill,  the  employers  fancied 
that  they  would  be  losers  if  the  Legislature  diminished  the 
time  during  which  the  cheap  labour  of  the  children  brought 
them  a  profit  by  its  application  to  the  expensive  machinety 
of  the  mills.  Not  only  so ;  the  general  use  of  the  steam- 
engine  in  cotton-mills,  the  enlargement  and  elaboration 
of  their  machinery,  the  growth  of  fine  spinning  through  the 
invention  and  development  of  Crompton's  mule,  brought 
adult  labour  more  and  more  into  play.  The  children  who 
liad  once  performed  the  principal  part  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture became  in  many  operations  the  mere  though 
indispensable  adjuncts  and  assistants  of  the  adult,  who 
often  directly  employed  his  juvenile  subordinate.  Any 
measure,  therefore,  that  restricted  the  hours  of  the  labour 
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of  the  children,  inevitably  though  indirectly  shortened  those 
of  the  adult  operative,  to  whom  this  human  machinery  was 
as  necessary  as  the  wood  and  iron  of  his  mules,  his  spindles, 
and  his  carding-machines.  "  You  are  now,"  the  manufac- 
tureis  of  1815  said  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "no  longer,  as 
in  180J,  interfering  merely  with  the  labour  of  children — 
and  it  was  an  interference  which  we  could  avoid  and 
evade — but  you  are  virtually  dictating  to  adults  the  hours 
during  which  they  shall  work,  and  are  laying  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  our  whole  system  of  manufactures." 

What,  actual  and  potential,  was  the  strength  of  the  Par- 
liamentary opposition  to  new  factory  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  children  under  these  new  circumstances.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  knew  better  than  Owen  coutd  know  or  than 
we  can  know.  He  received  encouragement,  no  doubt,  from 
philanthropic  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
from  individual  members  of  the  Administration,  but  the 
Government  did  not,  as  a  Government,  support  him,  and  he 
found  in  1815  a  state  of  feeling,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it, 
very  different  from  that  of  1802.  He  was  growing  old  too, 
and  was  himself  a  manufacturer,  belonging  to  a  class,  the 
interests  of  which  had  just  then  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  he 
thought,  by  the  passing  of  the  Com  Bill ;  and  which,  aher  this 
punishment  for  their  sacrifices  during  the  war,  complained 
that  now  when  peace  had  come,  their  industry  was  threatened 
with  destructive  or  damaging  legislation.  Little  wonder  if 
the  practical  roan,  thus  situated,  did  not  share  Owen's 
hope  of  getting  the  bill  through  Parliament  in  a  single 
ses^on,  and  if  he  endeavoured  to  disarm  opposition  by 
avoiding  anything  like  precipitancy.  It  was  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1815  (twelve  days  before  the  Battle  of  Waterloo), 
that  Peel  introduced  his  second  Factory  Bill.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  hurry  it  through  Parliament,  as  Owen  urged, 
he  proposed  that  it  should  be  read  a  first  time  and  then 
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printed,  to  be  circulated  during  the  recess  through  the 
country,  "and  receive  the  proper  amendmenls."  In  his 
apparently  brief  speech  when  introducing  the  measure  he 
did  little  more  than  explain  its  chief  provisions,  which  were 
"  that  no  children  should  be  employed  under  the  age  or  ten 
years,  either  as  apprentices  or  otherwise,  and  the  duration  of 
their  labour  should  be  limited  to  twelve  hours  and  a  half 
per  diem,  including  the  time  for  education  and  meals,  which 
would  leave  ten  hours  for  laborious  employment"  In  the 
bill  printed  "  as  amended  "  a  week  afterwards,  the  ten  hours' 
limit,  always  contended  for  by  Owen,  was  modified  in  some 
cases.  No  one  under  eighteen  was  to  be  employed  more 
than  ten  and  a  half  hours  for  any  day,  but  it  was  only 
for  those  children  receiving  instruction  that  ten  hours  was 
to  be  the  limit.  During  the  first  four  years  after  admission 
to  the  mill,  the  child  was  to  be  instructed  one  half-hour 
every  working-day  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  either 
by  "  some  discreet  and  proper  person  "  to  be  provided  by  the 
mill-owner,  or  in  some  public  school  near  at  hand.  The  half, 
hour  so  spent  was  added  to  the  meal  time,  and  the  child  or 
young  person  receiving  such  instruction  could  lie  worked 
only  ten  hours  a  day,  but  in  other  cases  work  for  ten  and  a 
half  hours  was  permissible.  No  child  was  to  be  employed 
under  ten  years  of  age.  The  inspection  of  mills  was  en- 
trusted to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  or  to  a  visitor  or  visitors 
appointed  by  the  Justices,  who  might  remunerate  them,  and 
a  report  was  to  be  made  once  a  year.  The  penalty  for  the 
infraction  of  these  regulations  was  to  be  not  more  than 
;^io  or  less  than  ;^5,  one-half  to  be  paid  to  the  informer. 

Such  were  the  main  provisions  of  the  bill  of  1815,  and 
during  the  recess  it  was  no  doubt  very  extensively  circu- 
lated among  all  whom  it  concerned.  Great  appears  to 
have  been  the  opposition  to  it  from  manufacturers,  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  who  had  known  nothing  of  legislative 
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restrictions  since  the  Act  of  1802,  and  its  restrictions  had 
long  ceased  to  be  effective.  When  Parliament  again  met, 
Sir  Robert,  it  would  seem,  found  the  advice  of  friends  and 
the  clamour  of  foes  ui^ing  him  in  one  and  the  same  direc- 
tion— to  ask  for  a  Parliamentary  enquiry  before  proceeding 
further  with  the  bill.  Here  is  all  that  is  reported  of  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  (April  3,  1816) — perhaps  it  was  all 
that  he  said  :— 


"  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose,  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  notice,  to  submit 
a  motion  lo  the  House  respecting  the  state  of  children  employed  in 
cotton  manufaclories.  The  object  of  his  motion  was  altogether  national, 
as  It  afTected  the  health  and  morals  of  the  rising  generation,  and  went 
10  delennine  whether  [he  introduction  of  machinery  into  our  manufac- 
lories  was  teally  a  benefit.  The  principal  business  in  our  cotton  manu- 
factories was  now  performed  by  machinery,  and  of  course  interrupted 
(he  division  of  work  suitable  to  the  respective  ages,  which  forrcerly  was 
practised  in  private  houses.  The  consequence  was  that  little  children, 
of  very  tender  age,  were  employeil  with  grown  persons  at  the  machinery  ; 
and  those  pour  liltlc  creatures,  torn  from  theit  beds,  were  compelled  to 
work,  even  at  the  age  of  six  years,  from  early  mom  lo  late  at  night,  a 
period  of  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  1  He  allowed  that  many  mas- 
ters had  humanely  turned  their  attention  lo  (he  regulation  of  thia  prac- 
tice ;  but  too  frequently  the  love  of  gain  predominated,  inducing  them 
to  employ  all  their  hands  lo  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  -Some 
time  ago  he  had  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  for  tq^lating  the 
work  of  apprentices,  which  was  attended  with  the  hap]iicst  results,  anil 
their  lime  was  limited  ;  but  children  were  still  subjected  to  all  the  hard- 
ships to  which  carelessness  or  cupidity  might  expose  ihem.  The  House 
was  well  aware  of  the  many  evils  thai  resulted  from  the  want  of  educa- 
tion in  the  lower  cla-sses.  One  object  of  the  present  bill  was  to  enable 
manufacturing  children  to  devote  some  of  their  lime  to  the  acquirement 
of  a  little  useful  simple  knowledge,  such  as  plain  reading  and  writing. 
He  hoped  those  children  would  exj>erience  the  protection  of  the  House, 
for  if  it  were  not  extended  toihem,  all  our  e-icellent  machinery  would  l>e 
productive  of  injury.  It  might,  perha[is,  be  said  that  free  labour  should 
not  be  subjected  to  any  control ;  but  surety  it  could  not  be  inconsistent 
with  our  constitution  to  protect  the  interests  of  those  helpless  children. 
The  honourable  Baronet  included  with  moving  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  lake  into  consiileralion  the  slate  of  the  children  employed 
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in  the  difTeTent  manuracloiies  of  the  Uniled  Kingdom,  and  to  report 
the  same,  together  with  their  observations  thereupon,  to  (he  IIou^." 

There  followed  other  speeches,  from  members  manufac- 
turing and  non-manufacturing,  speeches  which  showed  what 
a  storm  of  opposition  would  have  been  raised  had  Sir 
Robert  proposed  to  legislate  without  preliminary  enquiry. 
For  instance,  a  Mr.  Curwen  looked  upon  the  bill  "  as  an 
insult  to  parents."  "  Parents,"  said  this  honourable  gentle- 
man, "must  be  best  aware  of  the  quantity  of  work  their 
children  were  able  to  bear,  and  must  undoubtedly  feel 
most  for  their  distress.  Such  a  proceeding,"  as  this  pro- 
posal of  legislative  interference,  "was  a  libel  on  the 
humanity  of  parents."  However,  even  he  "  had  no  objec- 
tion to  a  committee,"  which  was  appointed  and  sal,  taking 
evidence  from  the  25th  of  April  to  the  aSth  of  June, 
1816. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from  the  second  Richard 
Arkwright,  then  on  his  way  to  become  the  wealthiest  Com- 
moner in  England,  and  from  "  Astley  Cooper,  Esq.,"  the 
great  surgeon  that  was,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  that  was  to 
be,  down  to  humble  operatives,  were  examined  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  child  labour  in  factories.  The  evidence, 
as  usual  in  these  cases,  was  emphatic  on  both  sides,  and 
as  conflicting  as  it  was  emphatic.  Manufacturers  testified 
that  their  mills  were  salubrious,  that  the  children  in  them 
were  not  over-worked,  and  that  the  juvenile  mortality  was 
slight.  Metrical  men,  practising  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, had,  on  the  other  hand,  from  their  own  personal  ex- 
perience, come  to  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  was 
proved  that  in  some  cases  children  of  five  were  employed 
in  mills,  and  that  sometimes  children  of  other  ages  were 
worked  fifteen  hours  a  day.  These,  no  doubt,  were  excep>- 
tional  cases,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent 
the  exception  from  becoming  the  rule,  since  it  was  admitted 
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on  all  hands  that  the  Parish  Apprentices  Act  of  1802  had 
become  a  dead  letter,  and  no  appointment  of  visitors  by 
the  magistrates,  which  the  Act  enjoined,  had  been  made 
anywhere  in  the  Hundred  of  Salford.  The  second 
Richard  Arkwnght  deposed  that  no  children  were  admitted 
into  the  Cromford  Mills  under  the  age  of  ten,  or  until 
they  had  learned  to  read.  The  hours  of  attendance  were 
thirteen,  ftom  which  was  to  be  deductetl  one  hour  for 
dinner,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  minutes  for  break- 
fast ;  so  that,  in  those  earliest  of  cotton-mills,  children  of  ten 
must  have  worked  eleven  and  a  half  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  It  was  this  son,  heir  and  successor  of  the  founder  of 
the  factory  system,  one  learns  with  pleasure  from  his  own 
evidence,  who  invented  the  fan  in  the  scutch  in  g-room,  a 
simple  and  effective  contrivance  for  ventilating  it  But  if 
the  children  in  the  mills  of  the  second  Richard  Arkwright, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  humane  and  careful  employer, 
were  worked  eleven  and  a  half  hours  at  the  lowest,  how  many 
more  may  not  have  been  the  number  of  hours  during  which 
they  were  worked  here  and  there  by  greedy  and  callous  em- 
ployers, restrained  by  no  law ;  to  say  nothing  of  what  could 
be  done,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  discovered  in  his  own 
mills,  by  unscrupulous  overseers  acting  in  flat  transgression 
of  the  ordcre  of  humane  employers?  Owen  and  Peel  were 
both  of  them  examined,  and  Owen  testified  to  the  good 
effects  produced  in  his  own  mills  through  the  limitation, 
voluntarily  imposed  by  himself,  of  children's  labour  to  ten 
hours  a  day.  Peel's  evidence,  and  the  long,  the  creditably- 
emphatic  written  statement  which  he  handed  in  to  the 
committee,  have  been  already  quoted  from.  Apart,  it  may 
be  added,  from  evidence  as  to  matters  of  fact,  some  of  the 
manufacturers  opposed  to  legislation  laid  great  stress  on 
fears  often  expressed  since,  and  generally  found  chimerical ; 
but  which  may  have  made  a  greater  than  their  due  impres- 
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sion  then,  when  a  long  war  was  being  followed  by  peace, 
and  the  competition  of  Continental  manufacturers  with 
those  of  England  was  beginning  or  reviving.  Foreign 
countries,  where  no  such  restrictions  existed,  would,  the 
committee  were  told,  gain  an  advantage  over  us,  and  Eng- 
lish capital  and  workmen,  already  overweighted  by  taxa- 
tion, would  seek  refuge  in  those  happy  lands  where  the  law 
did  not  prevent  a  child  of  five  from  doing  what  he  liked 
with  its  own  labour.  Such  vehement  assertions  have  all 
sunk  into  silence  now,  but  they  may  have  seemed  potent 
then,  not  only  to  manufacturers,  but  to  the  legislative  countty 
gentlemen,  who  in  their  fear  of  foreign  competition,  had 
enacted  a  Com  Law  the  year  before.  All  this  and  a  great 
deal  marc  evidence  was  presented  to  the  House  in  a  Blue 
Book,  but  without  any  report  or  recommendations  from  the 
committee  itself,  perhaps  because  its  members  could  come 
to  no  agreement  on  the  points  in  dispute. 

During  the  following  year,  1817,  nothing  parliamentary 
appears  to  have  been  said  or  done  in  the  matter  of  new  fac- 
tory legislation.  Sir  Robert  Peel  seems  to  have  been  absent 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  all  likelihood  through 
illness  or  from  ill  health.  A  new  campaign  was  opened, 
however,  in  the  February  of  1818,  when  Sir  Robert  intro- 
duced another  Factory  Regulation  Bill,  the  provisions  of 
which  showed  that  lie  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  thought  it 
advisable  to  make  considerable  concessions  to  the  enemy. 
The  former  bill  embraced  all  factories,  woollen,  silk,  or  flax, 
as  well  as  cotton  ;  the  new  bill  lessened  the  area  of  opposition 
by  restricting  its  scope,  not  merely  to  cotton  factories,  but 
to  cotton-spinning  mills  alone.  It  was  to  be  operative  only 
in  "cotton  mills,  manufactories,  or  buildings  in  which 
cotton-yarn  is  made."  The  age  at  which  children  might 
begin  to  work  was  lowered  from  ten  to  nine.  The  hours 
during  which  they  might  work  were  extended  to  eleven, — 
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twelve  and  a  half  hours  of  attendance  at  the  mill,  with  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  old  bill  prescribing  instruction  was  dropped 
in  the  new  one.  That  respecting  the  Justices  and  the 
appointment  of  Inspectors  was  retained,  and  the  penalties 
for  infraction  were  to  be  from  £jo  to  £,io.  After  the 
usual  fight,  in  which  the  old  Sir  Robert  had  this  time 
the  assistance  of  his  son — who  did  not,  however,  in  later 
years,  remain  very  faithful  to  the  cause  thus  espoused  in 
his  youth, — the  bill  was  carried  through  the  Commons  on 
the  27  th  of  April  iSi8,  bya  majority  of  65,  in  a  small  house 
of  1 1 7  members.  But  the  battle  was  not  yet  over.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  bill  in  the  Peers,  where  it  was  taken  in  hand 
by  Lord  Kenyon,  it  had  to  mn  the  gauntlet  of  considerable 
opposition,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  Scotch  peer,  the 
Earl  of  I-auderdale — Byron's  "Lauderdale,  shrill,  Scotch, 
and  acute."  The  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Liverpool,  spoke 
strongly  in  its  behalf,  declaring  that  "  if  all  the  medical 
Staff  of  Manchester  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
to  prove  that  cl)ildren  worked  more  than  fifteen  hours 
a  day  without  being  thereby  injured,  be  would  not  believe 
them."  But  the  manufacturers  had  asked  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  the  bill,  and  after  this  hearing,  Lord 
Kenyon  withdrew  it  until  the  ensuing  session.  In  the 
February  of  1819,  the  subject  was  brought  again  before  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Kenyon,  a 
select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question 
of  the  labour  of  children  in  factories.  The  evidence  given 
in  favour  of  restriction  was  even  stronger  than  that  received 
by  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee  of  1816.  A  bill 
being  now  passed  in  the  Peers,  it  was  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  became  during  the  same  session  the  law  of  the 
land.  This  is  the  Act  59  George  IIL,  cap.  66;  a  brief 
enactment,  and  not  containing  those  provisions  of  the  former 
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bills,  which  alone  could  have  made  it  effeclive.  Its  scope 
was  restricted  to  factories  where  cotton  and  cotton  only  was 
spun.  No  child  younger  than  nine  was  to  be  employed, 
and  no  person  under  sixteen  was  to  be  actually  worked  tn 
them  more  than  ten  and  a  half  hours  on  any  one  day,  the 
whole  permitted  number  of  hours  of  attendance  being 
twelve,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals.  Nothing  was 
said  concerning  the  instruction  of  the  children ;  and,  above 
all,  nothing  of  the  appointment  of  visitors  or  inspectors. 
But  penalties  of  from  ;^io  to  £,70  for  infraction  were 
retained,  and  a  sanitary  provision  was  added ;  ordinary 
"ceilings  and  interior  walls  to  be  washed  with  quicklime 
and  water  twice  a  year." 

This  was  not  much  to  have  gained,  after  so  many  sessions 
of  parliamentary  campaigning  and  battling.  The  first  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Apprentices  Bill  of  i3oi,  passed  seventeen 
years  before,  regulated  woollen  and  other  as  well  as  cotton- 
mills,  but  here  it  was  only  cotton- spinning  mills  that  were 
brought,  or  retained,  within  the  purview  of  the  State's  parental 
authority  and  supervision.  The  Act  of  1802  directed  that 
both  secular  and  religious  instruction  should  be  furnished  to 
the  young  people  for  whom  it  legislated.  Here  any  and 
every  provisioTi  of  the  kind  was  omitted.  The  .4ct  of  i8oj, 
moreover,  enjoined  the  appointment  of  inspectors  or 
visitors,  who  were  to  report  on  the  execution  of  its  direc- 
tions, and  though  this  injunction  proved  to  be  inoperative, 
it  signified  at  least  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
to  enforce  the  fultilment  of  its  enactments.  There  was  no 
provision  of  the  kind  in  the  Act  of  1819,  and  everything 
was  left  to  "  the  informer,"  not  a  person  likely  to  abound 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  that,  or  of  any  time.  The 
Act  of  1819  turned  out,  moreover,  to  have  been  so  negli- 
gently drawn  that  its  operation  was  grievously  obstructed  by 
a  difGculty  in  the  summoning  and  examination  of  witnesses. 
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even  when  the  "infonner,"  professional  or  philanthropic, 
did  choose  to  exert  himself.  Hence  the  law  was  constantly 
evaded,  and  its  execution  had  broken  down,  when  Byron's 
friend,  the  then  advanced  Liberal  member  for  Westminster, 
Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  took  up  the  grievance  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  the  author,  six  years  afterwards,  of 
the  Act  (6  George  IV.,  cap.  23)  amending  that  of  1819,  and 
which  for  young  persons  under  sixteen,  made  ten  and  a  half 
hours  the  maximum  period  of  daily  labour  permissible. 
This  new  Act  contained  satisfactory  provisions  for  summon- 
ing witnesses,  and  for  compelling  them  when  summoned  to 
give  evidence;  provisions,  the  absence  of  which,  had  rendered 
ineffective  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure  of  181  g.  But  the  Act 
of  1835,  too,  was  made  of  no  avail  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
lawyers;  and  in  iSjg,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  still  taking 
the  lead,  procured  the  passing  of  another,  the  10  George  IV., 
cap.  31,  which  deprived  of  validity  technical  objections,  previ- 
ously and  successfully  taken  when  the  name  and  designation 
ofeverypartnerin  thefirm  prosecuted  had  not  been  stated  in 
the  summons.  The  last  of  Sit  John  Cam  Hobhouse's  well- 
meant  legislative  efforts  of  this  kind,  issued  in  the  i  &  3 
William  IV.,  cap.  39,  another  ten  and  a  half  hours'  bill,  and 
including,  unlike  most  of  its  predecessors,  weaving  as  well  as 
spinning- mi  lis.  Yet  whether  they  were  weaving  or  spinning- 
mills,  it  was  those  of  the  cotton  manufacture  alone  that 
were  legislated  for  by  any  of  these  enactments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Apprentices  Bill  of  1802,  which 
did  include  woollen-mills,  but  that  measure  had  long,  a^  has 
been  seen,  become  obsolete  through  the  abandonment  of 
the  apprenticeship  system  and  from  other  causes.  With 
i83i,andthelast  ofSir  JohnCam  Hobhouse's  Bills,  regulat- 
ing juvenile  employment  in  the  cotton  manufacture  alone, 
the  Reform  Bill  was  approaching,  and  there  had  already 
come  an  awakening  of  public  feeling  in  Yorkshire,  a  county 
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the  seat  of  an  extensive  woollen  manufacture,  all  the  con- 
ditions and  operations  of  which  remained  untouched,  and 
unregulated  by  any  law.  Fiety  Oastlers  and  vehement 
Sadlers  were  beginning  to  incite  the  men  of  Yorkshire,  in 
the  great  centres  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  to  demand  a 
ten  hours'  bill;  Yorkshire,  which  had  been  left  out  of  the 
scope  and  operation  of  all  these  recent  short-time  enact- 
ments, passed  for  the  cotton  trade  alone,  responded  to  the 
call,  and  the  Lancashire  operatives  found  themselves 
enlisting  nnder  the  banner  of  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  unfiirled 
by  the  leaders  of  the  woollen  operatives  of  Yorkshire. 
Noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  influential  sections  of  politi- 
cal parties,  engaged  actively  in  the  new  movement  With 
varying  fortunes,  under  successive  leaders,  the  agitation 
proceeded,  until  at  last  the  victory  was  won ;  and  since  then 
the  manufacturers  themselves  have  learned  to  be  grateful 
for  the  Factory  Acts,  which,  if  stringent  in  their  provisions 
and  operations,  at  least  impose  the  same  equal  restrictions 
upon  all,  and  no  longer  allow  the  greedy  and  unscru- 
pulous a  commercial  advantage  over  their  more  humane 
or  less  grasping  competitors.  Effective  factory  legislation 
dates  from  1833,  and  the  3  &  4  William  IV,,  cap.  103,  which 
flowed  from  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  appointed 
as  a  result  of  the  agitation  in  and  out  of  parliament,  begun 
by  such  men  as  the  fiery  Oastler  and  the  vehement  Sadler. 
That  Act  appointed  paid  inspectors,  the  one  thing  most 
needed,  and  from  then  till  now,  the  principles  embodied  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  measure  of  1802  hare  gone  on 
slowly  but  steadily  triumphing,  until  at  the  time  of  this 
present  writing^  we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  legislation 
which  will  prohibit  the  employment  of  any  child  of  tender 
years  in  any  kind  of  hard  labour,  and  make  the  reception 
of  some  modicum  of  instruction  a  condition  precedent  to, 
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and  an  accompaniment  of,  the  remunerative  employment  of 
any  British  child  in  town  or  country,  in  field  and  factoiy, 
in  mine  and  workshop.  An  effective  check  will  evety- 
where  be  placed  on  the  negligence  of  employers,  and  on 
the  carelessness  or  greed  of  parents,  and  all  this  beneficent 
legislation  traces  its  origin  to  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
modest  measme  of  iSoa. 

The  year  1819,  which  witnessed  the  aid  given  by  the 
young  Peel,  then  out  of  office  and  biding  his  time,  to  his 
old  father  in  the  discussion  on  the  Factory  Bill,  was  also 
that  of  their  disagreement  on  the  currency  question.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  younger  Feel's  changes  of  opinion,  the 
prelude,  though  a  distant  one,  to  others  of  more  importance. 
Old  Sir  Robert  loved  inconvertible  paper-money,  not  wisely 
but  too  well,  and  when  just  entering  on  official  life,  in  war- 
time, moreover,  the  docile  young  Robert,  as  well  as  his  obsti- 
nate old  father,  had  opposed  the  resumption  of  cash-pay- 
ments proposed  by  the  Whig,  Francis  Homer.  But  with  the 
peace,  with  a  temporary  release  from  official  trammels,  and 
with  the  leisurely  study  of  a  question,  the  settlement  of 
which  one  way  or  another  did  not  affect "  the  Constitution," 
the  younger  Peel  came  round  to  Homer's  view,  which  has 
since  become  that  of  almost  all  the  world.  He  was  made 
(for  the  Government  kept  its  eye  on  him)  Chainnan  of  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  in  the  Febmaiy  of  1819  to 
inquire  into  the  resumption  of  cash-payments,  and  on  the 
24th  of  May  he  was  to  propose  a  measure  enjoining  that 
resumption.  Before  his  son  began  his  statement,  old  Sir 
Robert  rose  to  present  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  existing 
system,  and  in  the  course  of  a  speech  supporting  its 
prayer,  he  warned  the  House  against  the  resolutions  which 
the  son  was  about  to  propose.  "He  really  thought  the 
resolutions  were  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  It  was 
true  that  he  should  have  to  oppose  a  very  near  and  dear 
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reUtion ;  but  while  it  was  his  own  sentiment  that  he  had  a 
duty  to  perfonn,  he  respected  those  who  did  theirs,  and 
who  considered  them  to  be  paramount"  Then  followed 
the  touching  passage,  already  quoted,^  recording  his  early 
wish,  when  that  near  and  dear  relative  was  young,  one  day 
to  present  the  child  to  his  country,  to  follow  in  the  path  of 
"  Mr.  Pitt,"  "  It  was  very  natural,"  he  added,  "  that  such 
should  be  his  wishes,  although  those  who  did  their  duty 
might  be  at  once  contented  with  theii  conduct  He  was 
well  satisfied  that  the  head  and  heart  of  that  relation  were 
in  the  right  place,  and  that  though  he  had  deviated  a  little 
from  the  path  of  propriety  in  this  instance,  he  would  soon 
be  restored  to  it."  The  younger  Peel,  in  his  elaborate 
statement,  thus  referred  to  the  mild  paternal  protest : — 
"  Many  other  difficulties,"  he  said,  "presented  themselves 
to  him  in  discussing  this  question ;  among  them  was  one 
which  it  pained  him  to  observe,  and  that  was  the  necessity 
he  felt  of  opposing  himself  to  an  authority  to  which  he  had 
always  bowed,  and,  he  hoped,  should  always  bow  with  defer- 
ence. But  here  he  had  a  great  public  duty  imposed  on  him, 
and  from  that  duty  he  would  not  shrink,  whatever  might  be 
his  private  feelings,"  Whereupon  the  old  gentleman  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate,  and  cash-payments  were  resumed  at  the 
instance  of  his  erring  but  still  dearly-beloved  son. 

The  speech  on  the  resumption  of  cash-payments  seems 
to  have  been  old  Sir  Robert's  last  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  verging  on  the  seventies,  and  the  little 
disagreement  with  his  son  perhaps  contributed,  as  well  as 
advancing  years,  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  Long  before  he  had  relinquished  to  sons  the 
management  of  the  business,  and  at  the  general  election  in 
1820  he  retired  from  parliamentary  into  private  life — one 
of  his  sons  succeeding  him  as  Member  for  Tamworth,  which 
'  Anic,  r.  13*- 
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he  had  represented  for  thirty  years.  He  spent  the  remain- 
ing decade  of  his  life  in  opulent  privacy  at  Drayton 
Manor;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the  description  given  of 
his  tastes  and  intellectual  habits  by  his  contemporaty 
biographer  of  1803-4,  his  enjoyment  of. "retired  leisure" 
was  not  marred  by  mnut.  "After  describing  him  as  in 
person  tall,  manly,  and  well-proportioned," — "his  eye," 
it  is  added,  "when  he  speaks,  l^hts  up  his  countenance 
with  peculiar  animation;"  "his  address  is  affable,  unem- 
barrassed, and  very  engaging," — this  grandiose  biographer 
proceeds  thus : — 


n  he  U  very  atlentive  and  cammunicalive,  relishing 
extremeljr  sallies  of  wit  in  olhere,  and  is  not  unfrequenily  veiy  happy 
himself  in  repartee.  Although  he  has  greatly  improved  his  intellectaal 
faculties  l>y  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  books,  patticularly  on  the 
subject  of  the  history,  commerce,  and  constitution  of  his  native  country, 
yet  it  is  evident  thai  his  mind  has  derived  its  chief  advantages  from  an 
attentive  obseivation  of  men  and  manners,  which  probably  has  cot  a 
little  contributed  to  give  novelty  and  originality  to  his  ideas.  Being 
much  conversant  with  the  world,  and  having  had  transactions  with 
every  class  of  society,  he  has  acquired  a  very  quick  perception  of 
hunian  character,  without  imbibing  the  narrow  prejudices  and  sus- 
picious circumspection  usually  attendant  on  such  various  intercourse. 
Colloquial  discnssions"— these  are  certainly  most  unexpected  traits — 
"  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  constitute  his  chief  delight ;  and  to  an 
early  habit  of  abstracting  and  generalising  his  ideas,  he  unites  the 
Cttrio^ty  of  a  naturalist  and  the  eye  of  an  acute  observer. "  ' 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  from  the  same  sketch,  pub- 
lished when  he  was  a  man  of  fifty-three  or  so,  some  more 
traits  and  anecdotes;  perhaps,  as  formerly  hinted,  com- 
mimicated  by  friends,  and,  whatever  their  origin,  made  the 
most  of  by  the  high-flown  biographer,  whose  record  requires 
to  be  considerably  condensed : — 

"As  lie  merit  by  which  he  acquired  niide  him  worthy  of  his 
fortune,  so  the  use  which  he  makes  of  it  in  communicating  the  means 

'  rublie  CkataeMt  0/1803-4,  p.  35. 
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of  comfort  (o  all  around  him  endears  him  to  a  very  exiensivc  circle, 
&C.  Although  he  has  long  ceased  to  regard  the  accumubliou  of  wealth 
u  productive  of  happiness,  &c,  &c.,  yet  he  has  not  lost  the  habit  ol 
minute  attention  to  his  finances.  His  mansion  is  the  residence  o( 
hospitality,  but  unencumbered  with  any  ostentatious  display  of  retinue. 
He  never  retires  into  the  impenetrable  recesses  of  his  house,  inacces- 
sible lo  the  modest  petitioner,  &c.,  but  his  ear  is  at  all  times  open  la 
the  suit  otihe  meanest,  &c,  &c,  &c" 

And  now  to  go  into  detul  :■— 

"All  public  inslilulions  of  eitenaive  utility  find  in  Sir  Robert  Peel 
mn  ulive  and  powerful  patron.  Among  olheis  we  distinguish  the 
following  : — Christ's  Hospital,  of  which  he  is  a  governor  ;  the  Literary 
Fund,  of  which  lie  is  Vice  •President ;  anii  the  Society  for  bettering  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  fund  of  which  he  augmented  in  the  year 
iSol  by  a  donation  of  a  thousand  punnds.  He  has  been  lately  choseit, 
in  the  most  flattering  manner.  President  of  the  House  of  Recovery  in 
Manchester" — presumably  what  would  now  be  called  a  "Convalescent 
Hospital " — "  and  he  makes  aonual  donations  of  large  sums  to  the  poor 
of  Tamwonh  in  Staffordshire,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Bury  in  Lanca- 
shire"—the  claims  of  the  old  home  not  being  forgotten,  though  the 
Dew  was  a  grander  one. 

"Among  innumerable  acts  of  benevolence,"  &c,  &c,  here  are  a 
few  : — "A  rectory  in  his  estate  having  become  vacant,  he  solicited  the 
Chancellor,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  to  bestow  it  on  the  Rev, 
James  Hargreaves,  M.A.,  a  gentleman  every  way  worthy,  &c.,  &c 
He  seals,  however,  having  been  suddenly  entrusted  into  the  hands  of 
commissioner,  the  desired  appointment  dill  not  take  place;  but  to 
alleviate  the  mortification  of  disappointment.  Sir  Robert  Peel  pur- 
chased for,  and  presented  to,  his  &iead  a  living  of  equal  value." 

More  striking  is  what  follows : — 

"  Three  years  liave  not  elapsed  since  a  house  of  the  first  consequence 
in  the  cotton  trade,  by  imprudently  extending  its  speculations  beyond 
its  capital,  was,  from  some  unforeseen  circumstances,  on  the  eve  of 
bankruptcy.  Informed  of  their  pressing  eiigcncy,  and  convinced  of 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  parties,  Sir  Robert  Feel  rescued  them 
from  their  impending  calamity  by  an  immediate  loan  of  ;f  14,000. 
Reluctant  favours  are  ungracious,  &c,,  &c  Thb  house  had  been  long 
tm  obstinate  rival  to  bis  own,  and  an  opportunity  now  offered  of 
witnessing  its  fall  and  of  ri»ng  io  its  ruins,     fiut  Sir  Robert  Feel, 
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ratber  than  elevate  himself  b;  the  misfortunes  of  others,  generously 
extended   the  band  of  friendship,   and    nobly  supported   his  com- 

In  conclusion : — 

"Veiy  few  (not  four)  years  since,  a  family,  consisting  of  two  sons 
and  three  daogbteis,  all  whose  property,  which  was  very  considerable, 
had  been  embarked  in  trade,  was  reduced,  by  adverse  and  unforeseen 
drcumstances,  to  a  complete  wreclt ;  the  daughters  having  entrusted 
their  property,  which  was  not  less  than^scoo  each,  to  their  brothers, 
participated  in  their  misfortunes.  Sir  Robert  Peet,  with  his  character- 
istic liberality,  respecting  '  the  Corinthian  pillar  of  polished  society 
even  in  the  dust,'  obtained  an  honourable  and  lucrative  appointment 
for  each  of  the  sous,  and  presented  jf  looo  to  each  of  the  daughtent 
These  are  plain  unvarnished  facts,  which  panegyric  cannot  embellish, 
nor  malice  attribute  to  unworthy  motives."  ' 

Tnie,  but  none  the  less  is  it  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  to 
a  portraiture  by  a  very  different  biographical  artist,  although, 
unfortunately,  he  does  not,  like  the  other,  go  into  detail 
Says  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  of  his  father's  brother : — 

"  He  was  an  ambitious  man.  He  loved  money,  but  he  loved  it 
principally  as  an  instrument  of  power.  He  was  the  very  reverse  of  a 
felSsh  man.  He  possessed  a  genial,  generous  nature ;  he  loved  young 
people,  and  loved  to  see  all  about  him  happy.  He  was  eager  to 
diSiise  happiness.  He  was  at  all  times  bountiful,  aod  ofieo  muniG- 
cient  in  his  gifts.  As  his  possessions  were  great,  it  was  his  duly  )o 
give  largely  ;  but  still,  even  so  viewed,  his  was  a  bountiful  hand.  He 
dealt  with  money  as  one  who,  if  he  knew  its  value,  with  how  much 
toil  and  anxiety  it  had  been  won  by  him,  felt  also  that  God  has 
impressed  wealth  with  a  trust,  and  that  the  trustee  must  pass  his 
acconnts.  He  gave  much,  and  by  preference  he  gave  in  secret.  He 
gave  also  with  delicacy  of  manner,  and  the  nice  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
nark  His  was  no  narrow  nor  one-sided  benehcence.  He  knew  no 
distinction  of  politics  or  creed  where  a  man  needed  help.  He  was 
grave  in  exterior,  yet  a  humorous  man,  with  a  quiet  relish  of  fnn.  He 
had  small  respect  for  3  man  of  idle  life,  for  any  one  io  short  who  was 
not  useful,  and  neither  fashion  nor  rank,  without  good  service  of  some 
sort,  won  any  allegiance  from  him.      He  was  a  moral  and  religioua 

'  PuUk  Cliariuters  0/1803-4,  p.  39-41. 
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man.  I  am  aware  that  some  who  attach  a  literal  meaning  lo 
Gguntive  expressions  will  doubt  the  religious  mind  of  a  millionaire. 
But  when  will  men  of  religious  earnestness  Icani  tlie  truth,  that  true 
religion  bos  many  sides  and  many  coverings  ?  The  temptations  of  riches 
ve  so  truly  and  constantly  insisted  upon  in  I[oly  Writ,  that  we  are 
apt  to  Totget  the  scriptuial  instance*  of  men  rewarded  with  riches  fur 
their  tnisl  in  God,  &c,  ftc"' 

Soon  after  receiving  his  baronetcy,  Sir  Robert  had  lost 
his  wife,  the  first  love  of  his  youth — the  faithlul  partner  of 
his  maturer  years.  Chronicling  her  marriage  some  twenty 
years  before,  his  biographer  of  1803-4  discourses  in  this 
wise: — "Although  his  table  has  been  already  suirounded 
with  olive-branches  nearly  as  numerous  as  years  have  since 
elapsed,  so  profuse  has  nature  been  of  her  endowments,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  amiable  female  has  been  the  mother  as 
well  as  the  nurse  of  eleven  very  fine  children,  she  yet  ap- 
pears but  the  eldest  sister  of  the  family."  Alas  !  a  year  or 
so  after  this  was  written  came  the  death  of  the  graceful  and 
beautiful  lady,  who  when  a  child  had  sat  upon  the  knee  of 
her  (ather's  lodger,  little  anticipating  the  destiny  in  store 
for  them.  "It  is  said  that  London  fashionable  life — so 
unlike  what  she  had  been  accustomed  to  at  home — proved 
injurious  to  her  health ;  and  old  Mr.  Yates  used  to  say, 
'  If  Robert  hadn't  made  our  Nelly  a  Lady,  she  might  have 
been  living  yet ' "  ^ — though,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  the  bio- 
grapher of  1803-4  found  nothing  amiss,  but  the  contrary, 
with  the  looks  ofthe  baronet's  wife.  Not  long  after  her  death. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  married  again  (October  18, 1805),  choosing 
in  bis  old  Bury  circle  a  second  wife,  of  whom  little  more  is 
recorded  than  that  she  was  "  Miss  Susanna  Clarke,  a  sister 
of  the  rector  of  his  parish  at  Bury,  the  late  Rev.  Sir  William 
Henry  Clarke,  BarL  This  lady  died  September  19,  1824, 
in  her  seventy-second  year,  leaving  no  issue."  The  year 
before  Sir  Robert  retired  into  private  life,  his  second  son, 
'  SluUh,  p.  36.  ^Stlf-ILlp,  p.  71. 
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William  Yates  Peel,  Byron's  Harrow  friend,  had  become 

the  husband  of  an  earl's  (the  Eatl  of  Mountcashell's)  sister. 
The  year  afterwards,  1820,  Robert,  the  nascent  statesman, 
wedded  the  daughter  of  a  general,  and  so  the  Bury  calico- 
printer's  children  went  on  manying  into  the  aristocracy — 
one  of  them,  Laurence,  in  1822,  even  winning  the  hand 
of  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  of  the  day. 

"He,"  Ihe  first  Sir  Robert,  "did  not  live  lo  see  his  sod  Prime 
Mioisler,  but  he  lived  long  enough  for  the  gratification  of  a  not  im- 
moderale  ambition.  His  son  bad  gradually  risen,  had  done  bis  work 
welt,  and  bad  advanced  in  the  world's  esteem,  performing  as  the  chief 
minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  time  of  unex- 
ampled bitterness,  a  painflil  task,  wi*.h  fiill  command  over  himself,  and 
with  great  ability.  He  had  risen,  but  not  yet  had  he  risen  lo  the 
height  of  his  fall  stature — the  greatest  was  yet  bebiod.  If  he  could 
have  looked  into  the  womb  of  time,  the  old  man  would  have  seen 
amoi^t  his  descendants  new  honours  crowning  that  descent.  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  any  instance  in  any  one  prosperous  family  of  an  industrious 
career  longer  pursued.  Three  of  bis  sons  rose  to  be  privy  counsellors, 
of  wbom  one  was  Prime  Minister  and  declined  a  peerage,  another  was 
m.  Cabinet  Minister,  and  a  third  Under-Secretary  of  State.  In  the  next 
generation  one  grandson  has  been  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and 
another  earned  honour,  rank,  and  an  undying  fame  in  the  naval  service 
of  his  country;  so  that,  counting  from  Sir  William  Feel  to  his  great- 
grandfather," our  Founder  of  the  Peel  Family,  "there  have  been  in 
this  family  four  generations  of  hard-working  men,  each  of  whom  bad 
his  appointed  aim,  worked  hard  to  reach,  and  reached  it."  ' 

Yes,  returning  to  office  as  Home  Secretary  in  1822,  under 
his  old  patron,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  after  the  death 
of  Canning,  so  prominent  that  Ihe  Government,  formed  and 
headed  by  /lif  Duke  in  1828,  was  called  the  Wellington- 
Peel  Ministry,  old  Sir  Robert's  son  and  heir  became  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  "  Chief  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House 
of  Commons."  The  year  1829  saw  the  steadfast  opponent 
of  the  Catholic  claims  astonish  his  father  and  his  friends  by 
proposing  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  must,  one  would 
*  sktieh,  p.  55- 
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think,  have  been  a  greater  blow  to  the  old  gentleman  of 
seventy-nine  than  the  change  of  opinion,  ten  years  before, 
on  the  ctuTcncy  question.     But  no : — 

"I  have  read  tbat  Ihe  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  remained  unfor^ven  by  his 
father  for  his  conduct  on  the  Catholic  question  I  It  was  not,  however, 
in  his  father's  heart  to  doubt  his  son.  The  relation  of  father  and  son 
grew  in  a  nmnner  to  be  reversed — the  father  reverenced  where  he  bad 
at  first  only  loved.  He  retained  his  own  opinion  on  this  solemn  ques- 
tion, and  he  gave  to  his  son  the  credil  of  purily  and  disinterestedness, 
linplacabilily  was  not  in  the  father's  nature,  and  he  died  at  peace  with 
all  mankind.  He  hod  nothing  to  forgive  in  his  son,  and  extended  no 
fbcgiveness  where  there  had  been  no  offence. " 

It  was  in  1829  that  Catholic  Emandpation  was  consum- 
mated, and  the  previous  year  had  witnessed  an  interesting 
event  at  Drayton  Manor.  In  patriarchal  fashion  the  old 
gentleman  gathered  round  him  on  his  seventy-eighth  birth- 
day his  children  and  grand-children,  to  the  number  of  fifty, 
as  if  he  had  a  presentiment  that  his  latter  end  was  ap- 
proaching, and  he  gave  each  of  them  a  silver  medal  struck 
in  honour  of  the  grave  occasion.  The  end  was  not  for 
some  two  years  more,  the  3rd  of  May  1830.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  characteristic  incident  and  remark,  which  "his 
nephew,  Mr.  Willock,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion," 
remembered  and  reported,  "A  few  days  before  his  death, 
the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  feeling  himself  more  than  usually 
alert,  invited  three  of  his  nephews  to  dine  with  him.  At 
dinner  he  asked  if  the  champagne  was  good,  and  being  told 
that  it  was,  he  drank  a  glass  of  it.  The  wine  raised  his 
spirits,  and  he  conversed  with  much  animation  about  past 
times.  After  dinner  they  played  at  whist,  and  after  a  rubber 
or  two,  Mr,  WiUtKk,  perceiving  that  his  uncle's  hand  shook 
a  little  as  he  dealt  the  cards,  offered  to  deal  for  him.  '  No, 
no,  Robert,'  he  said,  '  if  I  cannot  deal  my  own  cards  it  is 
time  to  give  up  the  game,'  and  with  this  characteristic 
speech  he  broke  up  the  game.     He  survived  but  a  few 
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days."  Though  he  had  given  much  during  his  lifetime, 
settling  ;^9ooo  a  year  on  his  eldest  son  when  entering  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  wealth  which  he  lefl  behind  him 
was  enonnous.     Says  another  of  his  biographers  : — 

"  We  shill  insert  an  abstract  of  the  will  of  Sit  Robert  Peel,  not  to 
gratiiy  idle  curiosity,  but  lo  illustrate  the  ereal  value  of  the  cotton 
monufaclure,  and  to  show  how  great  are  the  prizes  to  be  gained  by 
energy,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  in  a  free  and  commercial  country. 
After  entailing  Drayton  Faik  and  the  other  large  estates  in  StaiTord- 
thire  and  Warwickshire,  i[  proceeds  to  recite  sums,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  previously  ad  vaoceil  to  or  settled  upon  hij 
several  children  {not  including  {.l/xa  per  annum  settled  upon  his  eldest 
son),  and  then  bequeathes  above  ^600,000  more,  making  the  portions 
of  bis  five  younger  sons  ^106,000  each,  and  those  of  his  daughlera 
^S%oaa  each.  He  leaves  to  a  chapel  erectei!  by  him  at  Faiely,  in 
Staffordshire,  /^lOOO  (afterwards  revoked,  because  he  hod  endowed  it 
with  lands),  and  ;£^6otxl  to  a  school  established  by  him  in  the  said 
village ;  lo  the  Infirmary  and  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Manchester,  and  the 
Lying-in- Hospital  in  Salfurd,  ^100  each. 

"The  will  is  dated  July  27,  1S20.  By  a  codicil,  of  February  II, 
1S35,  the  portions  of  his  younger  sons  were  incrcaseil  to  j£t35,ooo; 
and  of  the  residue,  which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  half -a- million,  four- 
nioihs  are  bequeathed  to  the  present  Baronet," — the  second  Sir  Robert, 
the  statesman, — ■"  and  one-ninth  to  each  of  his  five  younger  sons.  The 
personal  property  was  sworn  at  what  is  technically  called  'upper 
value,'  which  means  that  it  exceeded  ^'900,000,  and  was  the  Gist 
instance  of  the  scale  of  duties  eitending  to  such  a  sum.  The  probate- 
stamp  was  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  the  t^acy  dnties  amounted  to 
about  ten  thousand  pounds  more."  ' 

These  are  dazzling  figures,  but  they  have  since  been 
surpassed,  and,  in  any  case,  they  testify  little  or  nothing 
to  the  genuine  worth  of  the  man  of  whose  wealth  they  are 
representative.  It  is  not  as  a  miltionnaire  that  the  first  Sir 
Robert  Peel  claims  a  prominent  place  among  modem 
Lancashire  Worthies.  He  was  only  one  of  many  success- 
ful industrialists  whose  energy,  skill,  and  luck  evolved 
large  fortunes  out  of  the  cotton  manufacture  suddenly 
'  Cooke  Taylor,  i.  35. 
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developed  by  Hargreaves,  by  Arkwright,  and  by  Crompton. 
Other  wealthy  Lancashire  manufacturers  of  the  first  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  day  and  generation  rose  from  small  begin- 
nings to  purchase  landed  estates,  to  found  families,  and  to 
be  members  of  parliament.  But  of  none  of  them  is  there 
any  such  record  as  that  which  makes  the  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel  estimable  and  admirable  for  his  patriotism  and  bene- 
ficence. His  loyalty  to  Pitt,  his  dedication  of  his  eldest 
son  to  the  service  of  his  country,  his  protest  against  the 
Com  Bill,  his  factory  legislation,  raise  him  far  above  the 
vulgar  crowd  of  pushing  and  successful  money-makers.  He 
combined,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  warm-heartedness  with 
long- head edness,  and  private  with  public  munificence. 
Were  it  only  that  he,  an  opulent  manufacturer,  was  the  first 
to  prepare  and  to  cany  a  measure  of  any  kind  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  young  employed  in  factories,  his  memory 
would  deserve  to  be  held  in  honour.  What  he  did  to  make 
a  statesman  of  his  eldest  son  has  been  seen ;  and  quite  as 
much  as  the  second  Pitt,  though  in  a  different  way,  was 
the  second  Sir  Robert  Peel  indebted  for  his  success  in 
public  life  to  the  proverbial  fact  that  he  "  had  a  lather 
before  him." 


THOMAS  PERCIVAL* 


READERS  of  De  Quincey's  eariy  autobiography  may 
remember  a  mention  there  of  Dr.  Thomas  Percival, 
the  founder  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  now  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  its  age.  At  the  time 
to  which  he  refers,  the  Englisii  Opium-eater  was  a  little 
boy,  living  with  his  widowed  mother  at  Greenheys,  whence 
he  had  nothing,  he  says,  but  "  a  solitary  road  to  traverse  " 
all  the  way  to  "  Princess  Street,  then  the  termination,  on 
that  side,  of  Manchester " !  Speaking  of  a  story  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  juvenile  minds  of  himself 
aDd  his  sister,  De  Qumcey  thus  rambles  on  in  his  own 
peculiar  and  discursive  fashion.  "  From  what  quarter  the 
story  conies  originally  was  unknown  to  us  at  the  time,  and 
I  have  never  met  it  since;  so  that,  possibly,  it  may  be  new 
to  the  reader.  We  found  it  in  a  book,  written  for  the  use 
of  his  own  children  by  Dr.  Percival,  the  physician  who 

•  TTu  Works,  Uierary,  Moral,  aiiH  PhilosafhiciU,  of  Tkemas  PtrHval, 
M.  D.  To  which  are  prcfiied  Memoirs  (by  his  Son]  o\  bis  Life  and 
Wiilings,  and  a  Selection  from  his  Literary  Correspondence.  A  New 
Edition.  3  Vols.  (London,  1807).  Benjamin  Fnnklin,  Worh,  by 
Jajed  Spaiks  (Boston,  1840).  Thomas  De  Quincey  Autobiographic 
Skitihis  (Edioburgh,  1863).  Ilolley's  Landuhire,  ill  Puritamsia  ami 
Nonconformity,  i&r.,  dw. 
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attended  at  Greenhay,"  which,  according  to  De  Quincey, 
was  the  name  of  his  mother's  mansion,  built  not  long  before 
as  a  country-house  by  his  father,  and  from  which,  he  avers, 
the  Manchester  suburb  of  Greenheys  derived  its  name. 
"  Dr.  P.,"  continues  De  Quincey,  diverging  into  episodical 
reminiscence,  "  was  a  literary  man,  of  elegant  tastes  and 
philosophic  habits.  Some  of  his  papers  may  be  found  in 
the  Man(h€iitr  Philosophic  Transattions,  and  these  I  have 
heard  mentioned  with  respect,  though,  for  myself,  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  them.  Some  presumption  meantime 
arises  in  their  favour,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a 
favoured  correspondent  of  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  at 
that  time  who  cultivated  literature  jointly  with  philosophy. 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Maupertuis,  Condorcet,  and  D'Alemberi 
had  all  treated  him  with  distinction  ;  and  I  have  heard  my 
mother  say,  that  in  days  before  I  or  my  sister  could  have 
known  him,  he  attempted  vainly  to  interest  her  in  these 
French  luminaries  by  reading  extracts  from  their  frequent 
letters ;  which,  however,  so  far  from  reconciling  her  to  the 
letters,  or  to  the  writers  of  the  letters,  had  the  unhappy  effect 
of  riveting  the  dislike  (previously  budding)  to  the  doctor  as 
their  receiver,  and  the  protieur  of  their  authors.  The  tone 
of  the  letters — hollow,  insincere,  and  full  of  courtly  civilities 
to  Dr.  P.  as  a  known  friend  of  '  the  tolerance '  (meaning,  of 
course,  of  toleration) — certainly  was  not  adapted  to  the 
English  taste,  and  in  this  respect  was  specially  offensive  to 
my  mother,  as  always  assuming  of  the  doctor,  that  by  mere 
necessity,  as  being  a  philosopher,  he  must  be  an  infidel. 
Dr.  P.  left  that  question,  I  believe,  in  medio,  neither  assent- 
ing nor  denying ;  and  undoubtedly  there  was  no  particular 
call  upon  him  to  publish  his  Confession  of  Faith  before  one 
who,  in  the  midst  of  her  rigorous  politeness,  suffered  it  to 
be  too  transparent  that  she  did  not  like  him.  It  is  always 
a  pity  to  sec  aujihing  lost  and  wasted,  especially  love ;  and 
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therefore  it  was  no  subject  for  lamentation  that  too  probably 
the  philosophic  doctor  did  not  enthusiastically  like  her.  But 
if  really  so,  that  made  no  difference  in  his  feelings  towards 
my  sister  and  myself.  Us  he  did  like  ;  and  as  one  proof  of 
his  regard,  he  presented  us  jointly  with  such  of  his  works 
as  could  be  supposed  interesting  to  two  young  literati, 
whose  combined  ages  made  no  more  at  this  period  than  a 
baker's  dozen.  These  presentation  copies  amounted  to  two 
at  the  least,  both  octavos,  and  one  of  them,  entitled  The 
father's — something  or  other ;  what  was  it  ?  Assistant 
perhaps."' 

No,  the  book  which  Dr.  Percival  gave  some  ninety  years 
i^o  to  the  little  De  Quinceys  must  have  been  his  once  well- 
known  work,  A  Father's  Instructions,  partly  original,  partly 
selected.  And  in  it,  certainly,  is  the  story  (from  RoUin)  of 
"  A  Generous  Return  for  an  Injury," — "  A  Noble  Revenge  " 
(De  Quincey  calls  it), — the  English  Opium-eater's  imagi- 
native rendering  of  which,  in  old  age,  is  rather  curiously 
characteristic  of  his  autobiographic  ways,  and  will  be  worth 
fiirther  notice  when  we  come  to  that  Lancashire  Worthy. 
But  there  is  not  in  Percival's  works  and  correspondence,  or 
anywhere  else,  so  far  as  one  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  "  infidelity "  imputed  to  him  by  De 
Quince/s  mother,  or  of  the  epistolary  communication 
which,  according  to  De  Quincey  himself,  he  kept  up  with 
the  leading  French  sceptics  of  his  time,  or  of  any  sympathy 
with  their  heterodox  speculations.  Percival,  it  is  true,  was 
a  Unitarian,  but  the  distance  between  Unitarianism  and 
"  infidelity  "  was  considerable  in  those  days,  even  more  than 
in  these ;  and,  indeed,  the  lone  of  his  writings  is  decidedly 
anti-scepticaL  He  was  a  man,  too,  of  a  very  practical  turn 
of  mind ;  and  though,  of  course,  an  opponent  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  he  took  much  greater  interest  in 
'  AtUdbio^rapMi  Sktichts,  \>.  1 23-4. 
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sanitary  reform,  and  in  what  is  now  called  "  secondary 
education,"  and  so  forth,  than  in  the  revolt  of  the  French 
Free-thinkers  against  continental  priestcraft  The  account 
of  Dr.  Percival,  said  to  have  been  given  by  De  Quincey's 
mother,  was  probably  the  more  or  less  unconscious  product 
of  her  son's  imagination,  dealing  with  some  fragments  of 
hazy  reminiscence.  In  the  present  day,  to  designate 
this  Lancashire  worthy,  as  he  was  sometimes  designated 
in  his  own,  "  the  illustrious  Percival,"  would  be  exaggera- 
tion. Yet  his  worth  and  his  merit,  his  services  to  Man- 
chester, were  by  no  means  small,  and  he  ought  not  to  be 
remembered  only  by  the  indifferent  likeness  of  him,  as  of 
a  tedious  and  conceited  free-thinking  bore,  preserved  in  De 
Quincey's  autobiography. 

Thomas  Percival  was  born  at  Warrington  in  1740.  He 
came  of  a  Cheshire  stock,  and  his  ancestors  long  cultivated 
in  that  county  what  his  son  grandly  calls  "  the  patrimonial 
estate,"  though,  on  further  definition,  this  turns  out  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  "  a  farm  of  moderate  extent."  His 
grandfather  Peter  (a  younger  son)  was  the  first  of  the  family 
to  quit  the  Cheshire  homestead,  and  he  fixed  his  residence 
at  Warrington,  where  he  practised  physic.  Peter's  eldest 
son,  Thomas,  followed  his  father's  profession  in  his  father's 
adopted  town  {he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave),  but  a 
love  of  learned  ease  contracted  the  sphere  of  his  professional 
exertions.  The  father  of  our  Percival  was  a  third  son  of 
Peter's,  and  seems  in  character  to  have  resembled  his 
brother  the  physician.  "  His  native  disposition  was  averse," 
we  are  told,  "  from  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  fortune,  and  he 
appears  to  have  sought  his  happiness  in  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  an  easy  and  respectable  station."  It  is  one  of  the 
misfortunes  of  this  grandiloquent  school  of  biography  that 
it  rarely  condescends  to  humble  matters  of  fact.  We  want 
to  know  what  Thomas  Percival's  father  was,  and  we  are 
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teiKlered  the  vague  information :  "  At  different  periods  he 
engaged  in  various  branches  of  commerce,  and  transmitted 
to  his  posterity,  in  the  example  of  upright  and  benevolent 
conduct,  the  fairest  portion  of  his  inheritance,"  from  which 
it  may  be  surmised  that  he  left  his  children  rather  badly  off. 
Thomas,  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  son,  lost  both 
father  and  mother  before  he  was  three,  and  his  upbringing 
devolved  on  an  elder  sister,  a  superior  and  affectionate 
woman.  She  had  him  properly  grounded,  and  then  sent  to 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Warrington,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  ability  and  industry.  When  he  was 
'  ten  an  uncle  died,  leaving  the  clever  little  boy  a  small  com- 
petency wherewith  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  and  to 
follow  any  profession  for  which  he  had  a  fancy.  The  fame 
of  his  physician-uncle  was  cherished  in  the  family,  and  the 
studious  nephew  seems  soon  to  have  resolved  to  become  a 
medical  man. 

Percival  was  seventeen,  and  had  learned  all  that  could  be 
learned  in  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town, 
just  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  once 
celebrated  Warrington  Academy,  still  faintly  remembered 
as  having  bad  Priestley  and  Gilbert  Wakefield  among  its 
teachers.  It  was  founded  partly  to  give  a  solid  and  useful 
education  to  the  youth  of  the  Northern  Counties,  but  above 
all,  to  furnish  candidates  for  the  Dissenting  ministry  with 
the  freer  theological  instruction  thought  needful  at  a  time 
when  Enghsh  Presbyterianisra  was  being  gradually  trans- 
formed into  Unitarianism.  Percival's  family  had  ere  this 
left  the  Church,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  student 
enrolled  by  the  Warrington  Academy  when  it  opened  its 
doors  in  1757.  The  teaching  of  the  Acaderaywas  not  of  a 
Irind  to  lead  the  inquiring  youth  of  seventeen  back  to  the 
Anglican  Church.  He  had  cherished  a  desire  to  complete 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  before  he  could 
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enter  it  a  theological  subscription  was  necessary.  Percival 
looked  into  the  matter  with  diligence  and  earnestness,  and 
found  that  he  coutd  not  conscientiously  sign  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  When  this  conclusion  was  deliberately  arrived  at, 
he  gave  up  his  Oxrord  aspirations,  and  proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  there  to  study  medicine.  At 
Edinburgh  he  resided  in  the  house  of  a  sister  of  Robertson 
the  historian,  a  Mrs.  Syme  (her  daughter  became  the  mother 
of  Henry  Brougham),  who,  in  point  of  fact,  did  neither 
more  nor  less  than  take  boarders.  In  her  house  and  other- 
wise, he  was  thrown  among  the  best  literary  and  scientific 
society  of  the  Scottish  capital ;  Robertson  and  David  Hume 
were  among  his  intimate  acquaintances.  His  relations  with 
Robertson  survived  his  departure  from  the  Modem  Athens. 
Years  afterwards  it  was  from  Robertson,  as  Principal  of 
Edinburgh  University,  that  the  friendly  intervention  of 
Percival  obtained  their  Doctor's  degrees  for  Priestley, 
Aikin,  Enfield  (of  The  Speaker),  and  other  tutors  of  the 
Warrington  Academy. 

In  the  midst  of  his  Edinburgh  studies,  Percival  stole  a 
year's  holiday,  which  he  spent  in  London  and  the  scientific 
circles  of  the  great  metropolis.  There  and  then  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  through  the  influence 
of  its  Vice-President,  Hugh,  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham, 
the  representative  of  a  peerage  now  extinct,*  a  promoter  (in 
fact  he  was  its  first  president)  of  the  Warrington  Academy, 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  remain  a  "  Protestant  Dissenter," 
as  his  fathers  had  been,  though  in  the  days,  indeed,  before 
English  Presbyterian  ism  began  to  develop  into  Arianism. 
After  finally  leaving  Edinburgh,  Percival  made  a  tour  on 
the  Continent,  and  having  completed  his  medical  studies  at 

'Concerning  whal  is  allied  lo  have  been  his  " snpposililious " 
peerage  (though  he  wasChainnan  ofCoininitteesof  Ihe  House  of  Lords), 
Kc  a  note  in  Hattey's  Lancashire  Purilaniim,  ii.  397. 
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Leyden,  he  took  his  degree  there  in  1765.  Returning  to 
Warriugton,  he  married,  and  remained  in  his  native  town 
for  a  couple  of  years,  contributing  medical  and  scientific 
papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transtufions,  and  to  suitable 
periodicals.  Learned  in  all  the  medical  lore  of  his  time, 
Fercival  now  looked  forward  to  establishing  himself  in 
London  as  a  physician.  He  thought,  however,  that  before 
taking  this  step  it  was  desirable  to  acquire  some  preliminary 
experience  and  reputation.  In  1767,  accordingly,  he  went 
to  Manchester,  and  he  never  left  it. 

With  such  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  such  culture 
and  manners  as  his,  Percival  soon  took  the  highest  position 
among  the  physicians  of  Manchester,  and  abandoned  his 
intention  of  settling  in  London.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Lan- 
cashire, too,  his  name  was  made  known  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  general  scientific  world  by  three  volumes  of 
Essays  Medical  and  Experimental  (partly  a  reproduction  of 
contributions  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions),  the  first  of 
which  was  issued  in  1767,  the  last  in  1776.  The  year  be- 
fore the  issue  of  the  final  instalment  of  the  Essays  there 
appeared  ("dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Sumford")  the 
first  of  three  parts  (the  concluding  one  was  not  published 
until  1800)  of  A  Palker's  Instructions,  the  book  which  De 
Quincey  has  referred  to,  and  which  testified  to  the  fact  that 
a  young  family  was  growing  up  about  him.  But  it  is  less 
by  his  literature,  medical  or  parental,  thao  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  promoting  in  every  way  the 
improvement  of  the  town  of  his  adoption  that  Percival  de- 
serves to  be  held  in  remembrance.  Another  man  might 
have  been  content  to  enjoy  professional  success  and  social 
eminence,  restricting  his  philanthropy  to  the  relief  of  indi- 
vidual cases  of  disease  and  distress  in  humble  life ;  but  Per- 
cival was  fortunately  animated  by  a  rare  and  disinterested 
leal  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and  may  claim  to  be  re- 
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garded  as  a  founder  of  that  admirable  school  of  physicians 
of  whom,  in  more  recent  days,  the  late  Dr.  Alison  of  Edin- 
but^h  was  a  prominent  type — men  who,  while  reaping 
wealth  by  caring  for  the  ailments  of  the  rich,  explore,  with- 
out encouragement  from  Governments,  central  or  local,  the 
dark  abysses  where  poverty  welters  in  the  company  of 
disease,  and  who  bring  their  personal  and  social  influence, 
and  their  scientific  knowledge,  to  bear  on  the  improvement 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  neglected  poor.  Without 
fee  or  reward,  without  hope  of  or  wish  for  either,  and  long 
before  the  bare  idea  of  the  existence  of  such  a  functionary 
was  dreamt  of,  Percival  constituted  himself  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Manchester.  He  settled  there,  moreover,  just 
when  the  presence  of  a  philanthropic  and  public  spirited 
physician  could  be  most  useful, — in  1767,  as  already  said, 
by  which  time  Hargreaves  had  perfected  his  spinning-jenny; 
and  thus  on  the  eve  of  that  expansion  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture which  has  converted  what  was  then  a  second-rate 
country  town  into  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire. 
Seven  years  later  Percival  was  able  to  note  "the  rapid 
growth  of  Manchester  and  Salford,"  the  popubtion  of  which 
had  increased  from  some  30,000  in  1757  to  some  27,000 
>u  i773i  and  in  those  quiet  old  days  this  was  considered, 
and  rightly  considered,  a  wonderful  phenomenon.  Even 
with  this  trifling  increase  new  sanitary  needs  had  arisen, 
and  Percival  set  to  work  to  investigate  the  vital  statistics 
of  the  place,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
scantily- populated  Manchester  of  the  past,  as  of  other 
towns  and  of  n on- manufacturing  districts.  In  the  very 
year,  as  it  happened,  of  Percival's  arrival  in  Manchester, 
appeared  a  work  which  directed  public  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  vital  statistics,  and  which  founded  on  them  as 
a  sure  basis  the  modem  scientific  system  of  life  assur- 
ance.   This  was  the  "  Treatise  on  Reversionary  Payments  " 
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of  Dr.  Price,  the  dissenting  minister,  whose  sympathy  with 
the  first  French  Revolution  became  one  of  the  texts  of 
Burke's  "  Reflections,"  and  who  aided  Pitt  to  institute,  with 
the  best  intentions,  what  proved  to  be  a  futile  sinking  fund. 
Price's  book  was  studied  by  Percival,  and  no  doubt  partly 
stimulated  him  to  write  his  "Proposals  for  Establishing 
more  Accurate  and  Comprehensive  Bills  of  Mortality  in 
Manchester."  In  this  tractate  be  suggested  that  detailed 
lists  of  christenings,  marriages,  and  burials,  with  a  register 
of  the  causes  of  death,  &c,  &c,  should  be  kept  in  every 
church  and  chapel ;  and  having  been  delivered  at  stated 
times  to  the  clerk  of  each  parish  church,  should  be  formed 
into  one  general  table  to  be  published  periodically.  Speci- 
men tables  were  appended,  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  Percival's  modest  "  Proposals  "  may  raise  a  smile 
in  these  days  of  general  figuring,  when,  not  to  speak  of 
Registrars-General  and  decennial  censuses,  of  deputy-regis- 
trars spread  all  over  the  land,  and  of  a  universal  and  compul- 
sory system  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  Manchester 
has  a  Statistical  Society  all  to  itself;  but  they  were  then  as 
novel  as  they  proved  to  be  useful  His  plan,  we  are  told, 
"  was  approved  by  able  judges,  and  was  in  great  measure 
adopted  by  the  superintending  officers  of  the  police  of  Man- 
chester," and  by  other  towns  both  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
It  was  about  the  time  of  the  issue  of  these  "Proposals" 
that  Percival  drew  up  his  "  Observations  on  the  State  of 
Population  in  Manchester  and  other  adjacent  places,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1774-5.  He 
sent  a  copy  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  (c^at.  67)  Agent 
in  England  for  the  colonies,  destined  three  years  afterwards 
to  become  the  United  States  of  America,  Franklin  received 
the  tractate  in  the  September  of  1773,  in  the  December  of 
which  year  "  Boston  harbour  was  black  with  unexpected 
tea,"  and  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  was  about  to 
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begin.  He  passed  its  sumnier  and  early  autumn  at  Lord 
De  Spencer's  seat  of  High  Wycombe,  philosophising,  ex- 
perimenting, and  even,  strange  occupation  for  that  American 
sage,  "  abridging  some  parts  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
There  the  congenial  communication  of  his  Manchester 
correspondent  was  promptly  acknowledged  in  a  note  begin- 
ning, "  Dear  Sir,  I  have  received  here  your  favour  of  the 
iSth,  enclosing  your  very  valuable  paper  of  the  enumeration 
of  Manchester.  Such  enquiries  may  be  as  useful  as  they 
are  curious,  and,  if  once  made  general,  would  greatly  assist 
in  the  prudent  government  of  a  slate."  Then  follow  some 
remarks  on  the  odd  plan  of  census-taking  adopted  in  China, 
and  the  penalty  exacted  there  for  false  returns.  "  Perhaps," 
he  adds,  "  such  a  regulation  is  scarcely  practicable  with  us " 
— "us,"  he  writes,  since  Franklin  was  still  a  British  subject. 
"  But,"  tliis  is  Percival's  comment  on  the  American  sage's 
remark  and  remarks — "  an  enumeration  of  the  people  of 
England,  similar  to  that  lately  executed  at  Manchester,  could 
not  be  so  difficult  an  undertaking  as  may  at  the  first  view 
be  imagined.  And  if  accurate  and  comprehensive  Bills  of 
Mortalily  were  universally  established,  they  would  admirably 
coincide  with  the  views  of  such  enquiries,  and  give  precision 
and  certainty  to  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them."  All 
of  which,  since  Percival's  time,  has  been  and  is  being 
done. 

This  "enumeration"  of  the  Manchester  of  1773  was 
made,  one  liitle  doubts,  at  the  instance  of  Percival  himself; 
though  in  the  "  Observations,"  which  are  partly  based  on  it, 
he  does  not  claim  to  have  originated  iL  These  first  "  Obser- 
vations" of  r773  were  followed  by  "Further  Observadons" 
of  not  much  later  date,  and  along  with  the  facts  given  Inci- 
dentally  in  the  "  Proposals,"  they  constitute  Percival's  chief 
contributions  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Manchester  of  his 
day  and  generation.     They  are  valuable  not  only  for  their 
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facts,  but  for  the  judgment  with  which  these  are  surveyed, 
and  inferences  drawn  from  them.  Percival,  indeed,  not 
only  led  the  way  for  the  more  accurate  statistics  of  later 
days,  but  in  his  disquisitions  he  supplied  a  philosophy  of 
statistics,  without  which  the  most  accurate  figures  may  mis- 
lead instead  of  instructing.  Thus  be  pointed  out  that  a  low 
death-rate  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  the  general 
good  health  of  the  locality  in  which  it  occurs.  For 
instance,  he  found  by  an  interesting  enquiry  that  the  death- 
rate  of  the  Manchester  Quakers,  an  eminently  temperate 
and  well-conditioned  body,  was  actually  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  he  attributed 
the  apparent  anomaly  to  the  circumstance  that  a  constant 
influx  of  adult  health  and  strength  from  the  country 
districts  into  Manchester  supplied  the  waste  caused  by  town 
&nd  manufacturing  life,  while  the  Quaker  body  was  mainly 
recruited  from  its  own  births.  With  the  increase  of  the 
)iopulation  consequent  on  the  development  of  the  manu- 
facturing industiy  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  from  some 
30,000,  as  already  stated,  in  1757,  to  some  27,000  in  1773, 
the  average  annual  mortality  had  fallen  from  i  in  357  to 
I  in  38*4.  This  decrease,  however,  of  the  death-rate  was 
not  altogether,  Percival  concluded,  to  be  ascribed  to  an 
improvement  in  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  towns,  but  mainly  to  the  influx  from 
the  rural  districts.*    "  Half  of  all  that  are  bom  in  this  town," 

'  Referring  to  the  Dumber  of  public-hnuies  in  Manchester,  Percival 
citea  the  opinion  of  a  still  remembered  ecclesiastical  economist  on  the 
effect  of  this  influx  in  the  case  of  a  great  West  of  England  mart  and 
haven  ; — "The  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  informs  me 
that  were  it  not  for  the  daily  arrival  of  rectuits  from  the  country,  his 
parish  {St.  Stephen's  in  Bristol),  and  indeed  Bristol  in  general,  would 
be  left  in  a  century  without  an  inhabitant,  unless  the  people  should 
betake  ihemselires  to  better  courses  than  that  of  drunkenness." — Ferd- 
val's  Works,  iL  3SS,  note. 
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— Manchester — Percival  said  in  his  "  Proposals,"  "  die  under 
five  years  old."  Nevertheless,  the  duration  of  life  and 
the  death-rate  in  Manchester,  when  Percival  wrote,  contrast 
favourably  with  those  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Edin- 
burgh, if  unfavourably  with  those  in  agricultural  countries 
abroad  and  counties  at  home.  •*  In  the  Pays  de  Vaud," 
says  Percival  in  the  **  Proposals,"  "  the  proportion  of  inhabi- 
tants who  attain  the  age  of  80  is  i  in  2i| ;  in  Brandenburg^ 
I  in  22  J ;  in  Norwich,  i  in  27;  in  Manchester,  i  in  30 ; 
in  London,  i  in  40 ;  and  in  Edinburgh,  i  in  42."  Again, 
if  when  Percival  wrote  the  annual  average  mortality  of 
Stoke  Damarel  in  Devonshire  was  only  i  in  54,  while  in 
Manchester  it  was  i  in  28,  it  was  higher  in  Liverpool,  being 
I  in  27,  and  in  London,  where  it  was  i  in  21.  Moreover, 
though  ascribing  the  decrease  of  the  death-rate  in  expand- 
ing Manchester  between  1757  and  1773  mainly  to  the  influx 
from  the  rural  districts,  Percival  admitted  that  with  the 
development  of  its  manufactures  there  had  been  a  coinci- 
dent improvement  in  its  general  health.  **  However,"  he 
says  in  the  Observations,  "  exclusive  of  this  consideration  " 
— the  influx  from  the  country — "  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Manchester  is  more  healthy  now  than  formerly. 
The  new  streets  are  wide  and  spacious;  the  poor  have 
larger  and  more  commodious  dwellings,  and  the  increase  of 
trade  affords  them  better  clothing  and  diet  than  they  before 
enjoyed.  I  may  add,  too,  that  the  late  improvements  in 
medicine  have  been  highly  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
life.  The  cool  regimen  in  fevers  and  in  the  small-pox,  the 
free  admission  of  air,  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  the 
general  use  of  antiseptic  remedies  and  diet,  have  certainly 
mitigated  the  mortality  of  some  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
malignant  distempers  to  which  mankind  are  incident"^  In 
1873,  a  hundred  years  after  these  lines  were  written,  and 

^  IVorkSf  ii.  323. 
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with  ftti  increase  of  the  population  of  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  during  the  intervening  century  from  some  37,000  to 
some  460,000,  the  death-rate  of  Manchester  was  i  in  33 
instead  of  i  in  aS  as  in  1773.  It  may  be  hoped  and 
beheved  that  this  decrease  in  the  death-rate  has  been  pro- 
duced, not  merely  by  an  influx  of  adults  from  elsewhere,  but 
by  causes  akin  to  those  to  which  Percival  ascribed  a  part  at 
least  of  the  diminution  of  mortality  in  Manchester  between 
1756  and  1773. 

In  1768,  the  year,  as  it  chanced,  after  Percival's  settle- 
ment in  Manchester,  and  some  time  before  the  rise  of  the 
factory  system,  Arthur  Young  visited  Manchester,  It  was 
an  incidental  visit  paid  during  th&  course  of  his  "  Six 
Months'  Tour  in  the  Northern  Counties"  to  investigate 
the  state  of  their  agriculture  and  agricultiu^  population. 
Arthur  turned  aside  to  Manchester  episodically,  partly  from 
a  curiosity  to  sec  something  of  what  was  even  then  con- 
sidered a  very  rising  and  notable  manufacturing  town, 
partly  that  he  might  inspect  the  Dulce  of  Bridgewater's 
much-talk ed-of  canal  operarions  at  Worsley.  Speaking  of 
Manchester,  Arthur  says,  "  I  enquired  the  effects  of  high  or 
low  prices  of  provisions,  and  found  that  in  the  former  the 
manufacturers " — by  whom  he  means  what  we  should  now 
call  operatives — "  were  industrious,  and  their  families  easy 
and  happy,  but  that  in  times  of  low  prices  the  latter  starved, 
for  half  of  the  time  of  the  father  was  spent  at  the  ale-house," 
.  — a  statement  which  suggests  another  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  Manchester  of  then  and  of  now.  Five  or  six 
years  later  Percival  noted  that  among  the  church  and  chapel 
goers  of  the  country  districts  round  Manchester,  with  the 
same  climate  and  the  same  manufactures,  the  death-rate 
was  exactly  one-half  of  that  of  Manchester  itself, — a  differ- 
ence which  he  attributed  to  the  "  luxury,  irregularity,  and 
intemperance  of  laige  towns."     Id  the  parish  of  Manchester 
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of  that  day,  he  counted  "  193  licensed  houses  for  retailing 
spirituous  and  other  liquors,  and  64  in  the  other  townships 
of  the  parish."  In  1788,  it  appears  that  the  population  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  was  a  mere  50,000.  Eight  years 
afterwards,  however,  when  the  inventions  which  made 
modem  cotton-spinning  what  it  is,  when  Hargreaves* 
spinning-jenny,  Crompton's  mule,  and  Arkwright's  water- 
frame  had  fairly  developed  their  productiveness,  Manchester 
was,  for  those  days,  a  great  manufacturing  town.  The 
unregulated  apprenticeship  system  was  in  full  vigour  of 
action,  and  Percival,  who  had  long  filled  a  principal  posi- 
tion in  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  had  ere  this  been  sum- 
moned to  report  on  the  outbreak  of  fever  among  the 
apprentices  at  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Radcliflfe  mill, — 
the  event  which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  primarily  and 
ultimately  produced  the  earliest  of  all  factory  bills,  the 
Apprentices  Act  of  1802,  a  measure,  it  may  be  added, 
regarded  by  Percival  as  far  from  sufficiently  stringent  In 
Manchester  itself,  with  an  expanding  population,  came 
overcrowding,  while  higher  wages  produced  dissolute 
living  among  an  uneducated  population,  which  spent  its 
earnings  in  ways  not  conducive  to  well-being  and  to  health. 
The  constant  supply  of  labour  from  the  country-districts 
concealed  the  ravages  caused  by  avoidable  disease,  but  at 
last  contagious  maladies  broke  out,  which  spared  the  rich 
as  little  as  the  poor,  and  then,  indeed,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  roused  the  upper  classes  of  Manchester 
from  lethargy  to  exertion.  Public  meetings  were  held  ;  a 
local  committee  was  appointed  to  institute  enquiries,  to 
suggest  remedies,  and  to  enforce  them  in  conjunction  with 
the  authorities.  This  committee  became  in  reality,  as  in 
name,  a  Board  of  Health,  chiefly  through  the  strenuous 
appeal  made  to  it  by  Percival.  In  a  document  which  is 
still  extant,  he  called  on  the  board  and  the  authorities  to 
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compel  ventilation  and  cleanliness  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor;  to  cleanse  streets  and  remove  nuisances ;  to  establish 
both  special  fever-wards  and  a  house  of  recovery  (our 
modem  "convalescent  hospital");  to  have  the  cotton- 
factories  inspected,  and  to  procure  returns  of  the  condition, 
ages,  hours  of  work,  and  so  forth,  of  those  employed  in 
them,  more  particularly  of  the  parish  apprentices ;  to  limit 
the  number  and  to  regulate  the  internal  economy  of  common 
lodging-houses  ;  to  establish  what  he  called  "  caravan  scries" 
for  the  reception  of  those  who  came  to  Manchester,  un- 
known and  unrecomroended,  in  quest  of  employment ;  and 
last,  not  least,  he  insisted  on  the  establishment  of  public 
baths.  The  most  important  of  our  modem  sanitary,  and 
same  of  the  most  important  of  our  modem  social,  reforms 
were  anticipated  in  the  statement  of  the  measures  with 
which  Percival  enet^etically  and  not  unsuccessfully  urged 
the  Manchester  of  1796  to  repress  the  diseases  ravaging 
its  population.  Indeed,  Percival  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  parents  of  factory  legislation.  In  another  document, 
also  still  extant,  dated  35th  January  1796  (six  years  before 
the  first  Sir  Robert  Feel  introduced  his  Apprentices  Bill), 
and  addressed  to  the  Manchester  Committee,  or  Board  of 
Health,  then  just  fonned,  Percival  drew  up  a  series  of 
resolutions  on  certain  evils  which  had  been  developed  by 
the  growth  of  the  factoiy  system.  These  resolutions  affirmed 
the  disposition  of  children  and  others  to  catch  and  propa- 
gate contagious  diseases,  the  injury  to  their  health  from 
long  and  close  confinementt-^especially  the  bad  effects  of 
the  then  general  system  of  working  through  the  night, — and 
the  ignorance  of  every  kind  in  which  they  were  growing  up. 
The  last  resolution  went  the  length — a  great  one  in  those 
days — of  recommending  legislative  interference  with  the  con- 
ditions of  factory  labour.  "  From  the  excellent  regulations," 
thus  it  ran,  "  which  subsist  in  several  cotton  factories,  it  ap- 
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pears  that  many  of  these  evils  may,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
be  obviated ;  and  we  are  therefore  warranted  by  experience, 
and  are  assured  that  we  shall  have  the  support  of  the  liberal 
proprietors  of  these  factories,  in  proposing  an  application 
for  Parliamentary  aid  (if  other  methods  appear  not  likely 
to  effect  the  purpose),  to  establish  a  general  system  of  laws 
for  the  wise,  humane,  and  equal  government  of  all  such 
works."  ^ 

Here,  so  far  as  one  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  the  first 
discoverable  germ  of  modem  factory  legislation,  and  had 
Percival  done  nothing  more  than  write  those  lines,  his 
memory  would  deserve  to  be  honoured  in  Lancashire  and 
out  of  it  Be  it  noticed,  moreover,  that  all  these  efforts  and 
exertions  of  Percival  seem  to  have  sprung  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  which  warmed  a  man  otherwise  of  serene,  not  to 
say  cold,  disposition,  into  something  of  a  fervid  energy. 
Percival's  was  not  one  of  the  ardent  temperaments  which 
impel  many  men,  with  time  hanging  heavy  on  their  hands, 
to  careers  of  public  usefulness.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  somewhat  stately  physician  of  the  old  school,  who  would 
have  been  perfectly  happy  practising  his  profession  among 
the  wealthier  classes,  experimenting,  philosophising,  and 
compiling  and  writing  rather  vapid  books  for  young  people. 
His  public  spirit  seems  really  to  have  been  developed  out 
of  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  His  son  expresses  a  feeling  of 
the  kind  when,  referring  to  Percival's  philanthropic  schemes, 
the  filial  biographer  says,  in  his  own  peculiar  style  :  "  His 
perseverance  in  accomplishing  designs  of  this  nature  was 
prompted  by  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  resolution  which  other 
occasions  rarely  excited,  while  the  interest  he  continued  to 
feel  for  their  prosperity  was  more  lively  than  a  sentiment 
of  benevolence  usually  betrays  in  the  most  sanguine  cha- 
racter." « 

*  History  of  the  Factory  Movement ^  p.  29. 

•  Two  names  deserve  mention  as  those  of  zealoiis  fellow-workers 
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For  his  efforts  to  forward  the  culture  of  Manchester,  as 
well  as  to  improve  the  physical  and  sanitary  condition  of 
its  working  population,  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  also  due  to 
PercivaL  He  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  at  his  house 
weekly  meetings  for  conversation  on  any  topic  which  was 
not  frivolous.  These  were  attended  by  his  own  friends,  in 
whom  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the  town  were  included, 
and  by  occasional  strangers.  Singular  as  it  may  seem, 
Manchester  in  those  days  had  visitors,  who  came  not  only 
to  inspect  the  manufacturing  marvels  of  the  place,  but  for 
purposes  of  classical  study.  One  educational  establishment 
with  Tercival  in  (he  eslablishment  of  the  Manchester  Board  of 
Health.  Ui.  John  Ferriar,  who,  like  Percival,  was  one  of  the  pbyii- 
ciaos  of  Manchester  Infirmaiy,  is  otherwise  rememhered  as  the  author 
of  (he  "  lUustraliona  of  Sterne,"  a  book  iiill  of  the  results  of  curious 
reading,  and  written  to  prove  that  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy 
sedulously  acted  on  Moti^re's  maxim,  Jeprtmis  mon  bim  siije  letnumi. 
Dr.  Ferriar  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Health, 
— indeed,  in  his  "  Medical  Histories,"  he  claims  to  have  been  the  lirsl 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  institutioo  of  the  kind,  and 
certainly  he  contributed  greatly  to  its  success,  and  laJd  down  for  its 
guidance,  and  for  that  of  the  Manchester  police  authorities,  a  useful 
code  of  sanitary  reform  and  precaution.  Another  coadjutor  of  Percival 
meriting  mention,  was  Thomas  Butterworth  Bayley,  an  affectionate 
memoir  of  whom  he  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Manchester 
Ijterary  and  Phiiosophical  Society.  This  forgotten  worthy  was  a 
country  gentleman,  of  great  public  spirit  and  energy,  who  became 
chairmaa  of  the  Lancashire  Quarter  Sessions.  He  zealously  co-operated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Manchester  Board  oF  Health,  and  laboured 
for  the  improvement  of  the  workhouses  of  the  county.  He  also 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  prisons  and  prison  dis- 
cipline. After  meeting  with  considerable  opposition,  he  procured  the 
erection,  in  1787,  of  what  in  those  days  was  considered  a  "very  com- 
modious and  well- ventilated  prison  "  for  Manchester  and  Salford,  the 
arrangements  of  which  were  praised  by  the  philanthropic  Howard. 
"  By  the  unanimous  vole  of  the  magistrates  "  it  was  called  after  him 
the  New  Bayley,  (hough  careless  or  ignorant  topographers  spell  il 
"  New  Bailey,"  and  thus,  instead  of  commemorating  the  name  of  i\! 
founder,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  so  designated  in  antithesis 
to  (he  London  Old  Bailey. 
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of  the  kind  (that  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Harrison)  was  so 
famous  that  for  its  sake  the  first  Marquis  of  Waterford,  as 
he  became  (then,  however,  merely  Earl  of  Tyrone),  sent  to 
Manchester  his  eldest  son,  Lord  De  La  Poer,  accompanied 
by  a  tutor,  Charles  De  Polier,  a  cultivated  Swiss,  of  whom 
there  is  an  affectionate  record  from  Percival's  pen  in  an 
early  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society.  It  was  from  the  weekly 
meetings  at  Percival's  house  that  this  society  took  its  rise. 
As  the  gatherings  became  larger  and  more  interesting,  the 
place  of  meeting  was  removed  to  a  tavern ;  a  few  rules  were 
drawn  up;  and  at  last,  in  1781,  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Manchester  was  formally  instituted,  with 
a  local  habitation  of  its  own.  Among  the  first  of  its  mem- 
bers were  Dr.  Darwin,  Priestley,  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  two  famous  foreigners,  "  Monsieur 
Lavoisier,"  the  Newton  of  modem  chemistry,  and  "  Mr. 
Alexander  Volta,  professor  of  experimental  philosophy  at 
Como  "  (as  he  is  styled  in  the  original  list),  the  inventor  of 
the  Voltaic  pile.  Percival  was  one  of  the  first  two  joint- 
presidents,  and  on  the  death  of  his  colleague  he  became 
sole  president  of  the  society,  which,  in  the  days  of  Joule 
and  Angus  Smith,  worthily  preserves  the  European  reputa- 
tion which  it  gained  in  those  of  Dalton  and  of  Henry. 
When  the  first  publication  of  its  memoirs  was  made,  Per- 
cival wrote  to  Pitt,  as  Prime  Minister,  to  ask  leave  to  dedi- 
cate them  to  George  IIL,  and  in  1785  they  appeared  with  a 
dedication,  of  which  the  opening  words  were,  "To  the 
King" — an  exordium  more  impressive  then  than  now. 

In  his  attempts  to  establish  in  Manchester  two  other 
institutions,  Percival  was  not  so  successful,  though  at  least 
one  of  them  deserves  grateful  recognition,  while  the  other 
contributed  to  the  means  of  subsistence  of  a  memorable 
and  struggling  cultivator  of  science.     In   1785,  Percival's 
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alma  maUr  as  it  were,  the  Warrington  Academy,  was 
clearly,  and  for  various  easily  understood  causes,  on  its  last 
legs.  In  combination  with  "  Protestant  Dissenters "  in 
Lancashire  and  elsewhere,  Percival  contrived  to  found  an 
institution  of  the  same  Icind  in  Manchester,  which  will 
always  be  remembered  from  the  circumstance  that  during 
six  years  John  Datton  was  its  "  tutor  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy."  Like  its  Warrington  predecessor, 
however,  it  did  not  permanently  flourish.  By  iSoa  it  had 
fallen  into  a  deep  decline,  for  which  change  of  air  was  pre- 
scribed, and  it  migrated  to  York.  The  second  institution 
which  Percival  and  his  friends  also  managed  to  found  in 
Manchester,  but  which  enjoyed  only  a  very  brief  existence, 
was  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  intended  for  young 
men  who,  having  finished  their  ordinary  education,  were 
about  to  "go  into  business."  They  were  to  attend  lectures 
on  mathematics,  chemistry,  the  fine  arts,  and  so  forth,  but 
above  all  on  commerce  and  manufactures,  their  history, 
laws,  and  even  ethics,  at  home  and  abroad.  "After  two 
winters,  however,  of  unfavourable  trial,  the  undertaking  was 
found  to  decline,  and  was  at  length  reluctantly  abandoned." 
The  voluntary  principle  proved  to  be  insufficient  The  muni- 
ficence of  an  Owens  was  needed  to  establish  a  suitable  Man- 
chester University.  Pcrcival's  scheme,  we  are  told,  was  "  so 
approved  by  Dr.  Franklin,"  that  his  friend,  the  American  sage, 
is  said  "to  have  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  institution  in  America ; "  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  such  bequest  in  Franklin's  published  will 
With  the  promotion  of  enterprises  like  these  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  of  his  professional  life,  Percival's  days  flowed 
on  equably,  pleasantly,  and  profitably.  The  fame  of  his 
usefulness  and  abilities  had  been  diffused  far  beyond  the 
sphere  in  which  they  were  immediately  conspicuous. 
Many  of  the  wise  and  distinguished  in  his  own  profession 
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and  out  of  it  were  among  his  correspondents :  Lettsom  and 
Heberden,  Beattie  and  Parr ;  Howard,  the  philanthropist, 
and  Hannah  More ;  Robertson  the  historian,  and  Madame 
Necker;  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  Paley,  to  the 
last  of  whom  Mrs.  De  Quincey's  **  infidel "  referred  his  son 
when  beset  by  the  doubts  which  had  prevented  the  father 
from  going  to  Oxford;  but  which  did  not  prevent  the 
younger  Percival  from  becoming  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.^    The  chief  drawback  to  his  happiness  in 

^  In  one  of  his  letters  to  this  son,  Percival  says  in  language  which 
amply  refiites  the  Opium  Eater's  insinuations  : — **  Your  attachment  to 
Butler's  Analc^  is  very  satis£Eu:tory  to  me.     To  no  book  am  I  under 
so  great  obligations,  for  by  the  attentive  perusal  of  it  my  full  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  was  restored."    Percival*s  letter  to  Paley 
(dated  Manchester,  January  20,  1788),  on  his  son's  doubts  or  dubita- 
tions  may  be  worth  giving,  as  characteristic  of  the  time,  and  exhibiting 
the  position  then  occupied  by  that  now  slighted  and  neglected  Arch- 
deacon of  Carlisle.      After  apologies  for   troubling  the  great  man, 
Percival    proceeds: — "My  eldest  son,   whom    I    intended    for    the 
profession  of  physic,  by  his  residence  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  connections  in  Cambridge,  has  had  his  views  changed,  and  is  now 
strongly  inclined  to  go  into  the   Church.      But  previous  to  his  final 
decision  he  wishes  to  settle  his  mind  on  several  important  topics  com- 
prehended in  the  articles  of  faith.     The  chapter  on  Religious  Estab- 
Ibhments  in  your  excellent  S3rstem  of  Moral  and  Pohtical  Philosophy 
has  had  great  weight  with  him,  and  he  has  this  morning  expressed  to 
me  an  earnest  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  personal  instructions, 
on  points  so  interesting  to  his  future  peace,  prosperity,  and  usefulness. 
Is  it  possible  for  him  to  enjoy  this  singular  privilege  for  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks  ?    I  shall  cordially  acquiesce  in  any  terms  that  you  may  pre- 
scribe, and  with  a  grateful  sense  of  obligation  to  you  '* — which  is  rather 
delicately  put.     **Iam  a  Dissenter,"  Percival  adds,  "but  actuated  by 
the  same  spirit  of  Catholicism  which  you  possess.     An  establishment  I 
approve,   the  Church  of  England  in  many  respects  I  honour;  and 
should  think  it  my  duty  to  enter  instantly  into  her  communion,  were 
the  plan  which  you  have  proposed  in  your  tenth  chapter  carried  into 
execution."    This  is  the  chapter  on  Church  Establishments,  in  which 
Paley  recommends  that  the  yoke  and  burden  of  tests  and  subscrip- 
tions should  be  made  as  easy  and  light  as  possible,   and  "  adapted 
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later  years  arose  from  defective  eye-sight,  caused,  it  is  said, 
by  his  habit  of  constant  reading  in  his  carriage  when 
driving  about  on  his  professional  visits.  The  young  men, 
however,  who  were  admitted  as  pupils  to  be  inmates  of  his 
house,  and  whose  studies  he  directed,  read  to  him  and 
acted  as  his  amanuenses — one  of  them.  Dr.  Henry,  the 
father  of  the  well-known  chemist,  with  him  in  this  way 
for  five  years,  has  left  on  record  his  keen  sense  of  Per- 
cival's  amiability  and  kindness. 

Thomas  Percival  died  at  Manchester  on  the  30th  of 
August  1804,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  A  Latin 
epitaph  by  the  mighty  Dr.  Parr  is  inscribed  in  the  church 
at  Warrington,  his  native  place,  where  he  was  buried ;  and 
over  the  president's  chair  in  the  hall  of  the  Manchester 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  a  mural  tablet  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  A  glowing  panegyric  on  him  was 
contributed  a  few  weeks  after  his  death  to  the  pages  of 
Sylvanus  Urban,  by  Magee  (already  of  the  Atonement,  but 
not  yet  Archbishop  of  Dublin),  who  had  married  a  niece 
of  PercivaVs,  and  knowing  him  well,  admired  him  much. 
Percival  is  certainly  a  man  who  ought  to  figure  prominently 

to  the  varying  sentiments  and  circumstances  of  the  Church,"  &c.,  &c. 
Mr.  Archdeacon  responded  graciously  to  Percival's  epistle,  but  "the 
state  of  his  engagements"  did  not  permit  him  to  accept  the  offered 
visit.  However,  for  the  young  gentleman's  sake,  and  for  the  honour 
done  him  by  the  young  gentleman's  father,  he  favoured  them  with  an 
expansion  of  his  short  chapter  on  "Subscription,"  and  did  his  best  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  anxious  enquirer's  entry  into  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England.  You  must  look  to  the  intentions  of  the 
authorities  when  subscription  was  imposed.  They  were  not  to  ex- 
clude from  communion  with  the  Church  persons  either  of  Percival 
senior's  or  of  Percival  junior's  mode  of  thinking,  which  had  not  come 
into  vogue  in  those  da5rs.  No,  the  articles  were  aimed  at  Popery, 
the  tenets  of  the  Continental  Anabaptists,  and  so  forth.  Paley*s 
reasoning  proved  effective.  Percival  junior  took  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Chaplain  of  the  British  Factory  at  St.  Petersburg. 

2  B 
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in  that  competent  account  of  English  Medical  Biography, 
the  continued  absence  of  which  from  our  literature  is  far 
from  creditable  to  the  profession.  Even  as  things  are, 
he  has  not  been  consigned  to  total  professional  oblivion. 
So  late  as  1849,  his  little  work  on  "Medical  Ethics," 
intended  to  be  a  sort  of  vade  mecum  for  the  conscientious 
physician  (it  first  appeared  in  1803),  was  re-published  and 
re-edited  by  the  well  known  Dr.  Greenhill  of  Oxford,  who 
in  his  preface  declared  it  to  be  "  commonly  quoted  as  a 
work  of  authority  not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in 
America."  But  it  is  as  a  public-spirited  denizen  of  the 
town  of  his  adoption,  always  foremost  in  promoting  its 
varied  social  interests,  that  Percival  chiefly  claims  remem- 
brance. His  services  to  Manchester,  and  thus  indirectly  to 
his  country,  were,  it  will  have  been  seen,  neither  few  nor 
inconsiderable. 


CAPTAIN  JAMES  KING* 

COMPANION  of  Captain  Cook  in  the  third  and  last 
of  his  voyages,  and  part-historiographeT  of  that 
famous  expedition,  James  King  was  bom  at  Clitheroe,  in 
1750.  He  came  of  a  Yorkshbe  stock — a  "respectable 
and  ancient  family,  long  resident  at  Skellands,  in  the 
Deanery  of  Craven."  His  father,  curate  of  Clitheroe  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  rose  afterwards  to  be  Chaplain 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Dean  of  Kaphoe  in 
Ireland.  His  mother  was  "  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  John  Walker,  of  Hungiill,  in  the  parish  of  Bolton;* 
and  he  was  the  second  of  five  sons.  Thomas,  the  eldest, 
and  Walker,  the  third  brother,  entered  the  Church. 
Thomas  became  a  Prebendary  of  Canterbuiy ;  Walker 
was  one  of  the  intimate  Iriends  and  executors  of  Edmund 

•  Mtmoir  of  King  in  Haines's  Histery  of  the  Cimnly  Palaliiu  oj  Lan- 
caster (first  edition},  iii.  31S,  &c  (where  it  is  said  to  have  been  "com- 
piled chiefly  from  materials  supplied  to  Mr.  Whatlon  bj  Dr.  Walker 
King,  elder  brother  of  the  Caplain,  and  late  Bishop  of  Rochester"). 
Alice  King  (a  kinswoman  of  the  Darigatoi),  A  CluiUr  of  Lion 
(London  1S74).  §  Captain  Cook's  Companion.  A  Voyage  la  Ihe  I^uific 
Ocean  pcr/brmed  under  tlu  directien  of  Captains  Coot,  Cltrie,  and  Gere, 
in  fj-jd-So,  in  vols.  15-17  of  Robert  Kerr's  General  History  and 
CellettieH  ef  Vayagei  and  Travels,  (Edinburgh,  1824).  Madame 
XyAMiy's  Diarf-  and Lellei I  (London,  1842),  &c,  &c. 
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Burke,  and  died  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  fourth  son, 
Edward,  lived  to  be  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  The  youngest,  John,  went  to  the  bar,  which 
he  quitted  in  1789  for  an  official  career.  He  was 
successively  Under-Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Comptroller  of  Army  Accounts.  Thus  the 
curate  of  Clitheroe  and  his  sons  made,  all  of  them, 
more  or  less,  some  figure  or  reached  some  altitude  in  the 
world. 

Of  King  the  father,  one,  and  that  a  characteristic, 
anecdote  has  been  preserved.  As  he  rode  soberly  on  his 
wedding-day  to  the  church  where  his  bride  was  to  await 
his  coming,  the  hunt  swept  past.  He  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  joining  it  (in  those  days  the  clerical  Nimrod 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  hunting  field),  and  he  was  soon 
foremost  in  the  chase.  He  pulled  up,  however,  in  time  to 
be  at  the  altar  by  the  appointed  hour;^  otherwise  this 
memoir  might  have  remained  unwritten.  When  promoted 
from  the  Clitheroe  curacy  to  the  Raphoe  Deanery,  he  took 
his  family  to  Ireland,  but  the  boys  were  sent  to  school 
in  England,  and  as  they  visited  home  regularly  with  their 
holidays,  James  had  to  cross  the  sea  several  times  a  year, 
and  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  liking  for  it  As  a  proof  of 
his  early  fondness  for  the  water  and  interest  in  things 
nautical,  it  is  recorded  that  once  when  the  brothers  had 
made  the  passage  to  Dublin  instead  of,  as  was  usual,  to 
Belfast,  James  was  sometime  after  the  landing  nowhere  to 
be  found.  Search  having  been  made  for  the  truant  by  the 
servant  who  had  the  boys  in  charge.  Master  James  was  at 
last  descried  in  the  twilight  aboard  a  boat  mid-way  in  the 
Liffey.  When  he  landed  his  little  money  was  gone  \  he 
had  spent  it  to  enjoy — for  nearly  a  whole  day — the  pleasure 
of  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  river  with  the  ferryman, 

^  Alice  King,  i>.  139. 
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from  whom  he  had  learned  the  name  and  destination  of 
every  vessel  in  the  harbour.'  No  wonder  that  he  is  next 
heard  of  as  asking  to  be  sent  to  sea,  and  to  sea  he  went. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman, 
"under  the  patronage  of  his  near  relative,  Captain  Norton, 
a.  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Grantley,"  It  was  about  the 
time  when,  with  the  seven  years'  war  coming  to  a  close, 
the  world  was  to  enjoy  a  little  peace,  so  that  there  were  no 
laurels  to  be  gained  by  the  British  midshipman  just  then. 
"  During  the  peace,"  says  King's  brother  and  biographer, 
"which  followed  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the 
throne,  he  served  successively  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Rodney,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  the  Earl  of  St. 
Vincent  By  those  distinguished  officers  he  was  patronised 
and  highly  esteemed,  and  by  the  last  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant."  After  twelve  years  of  it  the  young 
lieutenant  seems  to  have  grown  tired  of  a  life  on  ship- 
board in  time  of  peace,  and  he  was  of  a  studious  and  in- 
quiring turn.  In  1774  he  left  active,  or  inactive,  service, 
and  proceeded  to  Paris,  to  learn  French  and  improve 
himself  in  science.  His  younger  brother,  Walker,  was  then 
a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  by  his 
influence  the  studious  young  lieutenant  of  four  or  five  and 
twenty  was  permitted,  after  the  sojourn  in  France,  to 
reside  in  that  college,  an<l  there  still  further  repair  the 
deficiencies  of  his  early-arrested  education.  He  was  poor, 
and  his  fare  at  Oxford  was  not  sumptuous.  "  His  scout  is 
said  every  evening  to  have  called  out  for  his  supper  from 
the  college  buttery  in  these  words :  '  A  farthing  bread,  a 
farthing  cheese,  and  a  farthing  small,  Mr.  King  ] '  "  >  But 
he  studied  hard,  all  the  harder  perhaps  because  his  rations 
were  scanty.  His  mathematical  enthusiasm  and  proficiency 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  University  Professor  of 
'  Alice  King,  p.  143.  '  lb,  p.  146. 
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Astronomy,  Dr.  Hornsby ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  King 
unexpectedly  reaped  some  acceptable  fruit  from  his  meri- 
torious application  and  zeal  for  self-improvement. 

Two  years  after  King's  migration  from  Paris  to  Oxford, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  Admiralty  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  discovery  of  the  North-west  (or  of  a  North-east) 
passage.  Like  a  Sindbad  of  real  life,  Captain  Cook  (cUat 
48)  was  then  resting  on  his  laurels  in  a  snug  berth,  with 
which  he  had  been  rewarded  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  for 
the  toils  endured  and  the  discoveries  made  in  his  famous 
voyages  of  1767-71,  and  1772-74.  The  promoters  of  the 
expedition  could  not  bring  themselves,  much  as  they 
wished  for  his  services,  to  invite  him  to  leave  his  well- 
earned  haven  of  repose,  and  face  the  perils  of  Arctic 
voyaging.  But  to  consult  him  concerning  the  project  and 
the  agent  fittest  to  undertake  it  was  another  matter,  and 
he  formed  one  of  a  dinner-party  given  by  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Lord  Sandwich  (Wilkes's  friend — and  foe — 
a  free-living  and  free-thinking  but  capable  man),  to  discuss 
the  objects  and  prospects  of  the  expedition.  As  the  talk 
went  on,  and  the  promise  and  magnitude  of  the  scheme 
unfolded  themselves,  the  heart  of  the  stout  navigator  began 
to  bum  within  him  like  that  of  the  Tennysonian  Ulysses, 
and  starting  to  his  feet  he  vowed  that  he  would  command 
the  expedition.  The  offer  was  joyfully  accepted,  and 
forthwith  all  the  needful  arrangements  were  gone  into. 
Among  them  was  the  nomination  of  a  person  qualified  to 
make  the  observations,  nautical  and  astronomical,  indis- 
pensable to  the  programme  of  such  an  expedition.  Captain 
Cook,  and  Maskelyne,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  the  former 
a  self-taught  scientific  observer,  the  latter  one  of  the 
creators  of  modern  nautical  astronomy  (and  then  just  on 
the  point  of  starting  the  Nautical  Almanack),  were  com- 
missioned, in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Longitude,  to 
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choose  tlie  man  for  the  job.  The  young  lieutenant's  hour 
was  come.  The  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford  was 
consulted,  and  he  recommended  the  accomplished  mathe- 
matician, the  naval  inmate  of  Corpus  Christi.  King  eagerly 
closed  with  the  offer,  which  was  all  the  more  readily  made 
to  him  that  he  was  a  naval  officer ;  the  British  tar  having 
been  found  on  former  voyages  handier  in  scientific  work 
when  ordered  about  by  a  naval  man  than  by  a  land-lubber, 
pure  and  simple,  and  however  versed  in  nautical  astronomy. 
On  the  nth  of  July  1776,  the  Resolution  (of  only  460  tons 
burden)  sailed  from  Plymouth,^  with  King  on  board  as 
second  lieutenant,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Cook,  who 
was  destined  never  to  return.  The  comp  an  ion- vessel,  the 
DUcovery,  followed  on  the  anivai  of  its  commander. 
Captain  Clerke,  whose  last  (and  uncompleted)  voyage  this 
was  abo  to  be. 

At  the  beginning  of  1777,  the  Discovery  and  Reiolutton, 
in  pursuance  of  instructions,  were  skirting  the  southern 
shores  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  our  Tasmania.  Tasmania 
is  now  a  pleasant  English  colony,  in  a  state  of  arrested 
development,  but  none  the  less  pleasant,  perhaps,  on  that 
account ;  and  not  long  since  there  appeared  a  little  volume, 
"The  Last  of  the  Tasinanians,"  chronicling  the  extinction 

'  A  week  after  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence.  "It 
could  not  bat  occur  to  us  as  a  singulsu  and  ofTccting  circumstance," 
writes  Cook  in  Ihe  journal  of  his  stay  at  Plymouth,  "that  at  the 
very  instant  of  our  departure  upon  a  voyage,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
benefit  Europe  by  making  fresh  discoveries  in  North  America,  there 
should  be  the  unhappy  necessity  of  employing  others  of  His  Majesty's 
ships,  and  of  conveying  numerous  bodies  of  land  forces  to  secuie  the 
obedience  of  those  parts  of  that  continent  which  bad  been  discovered 
and  settled  by  our  countrymen  in  the  last  century.  On  the  6th  his 
Majesty's  ships  Diatnond,  Ambuicadi,  and  Umait,  with  a  fleet  of 
transports,  consisting  of  sixty-two  sail,  bound  to  America,  with  the  last 
division  of  the  Hessian  troops,  and  some  hoise,  were  forced  Into  the 
Sound  by  a  strong  N.W.  wind." 
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of  its  aboriginal  population.  A  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  this  visit  of  Cook's  to  it,  and  then  he  did  not  know 
it  to  be  an  island,  but  fancied  it  to  be  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Australia,  his  New  Holland.  Not  a  European  was 
settled  in  it,  and  the  naked  blacks  who  peopled  it,  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  savagery,  a  very  little  higher  than  the 
brutes,  were  objects  of  great  astonishment  to  King  and  his 
fellow-officers,  when  they  landed  occasionally  in  quest  of 
wood  or  water.  From  Van  Dieman's  Land  to  New 
Zealand,  the  voyagers  sailed  next,  and  convinced  them- 
selves of  the  cannibalism  of  the  New  Zealanders,  progenitors 
of  the  troublesome  Maories  of  to-day.  Away,  then,  north- 
wards, the  little  barks  careered,  cruising  about  among 
"summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of 
sea,"  until  sailing  towards  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  a 
new  archipelago  was  discovered  by  the  delighted  Cook, 
and  the  grateful  commander  christened  it,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  home,  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Away  again,  far  northwards  went  the  Resolution 
and  Discovery^  through  Behring's  Straits  to  Cape  North. 
The  ice  barred  their  further  progress,  and  they  had  to 
return, — Cook  gladly  availing  himself  of  this  compulsion  to 
revisit  his  new  discovery,  the  Sandwich  Islands.  When 
they  arrived  in  Karakakooa  Bay,  off  Owhyee,  the  modem 
Hawaii,  a  thousand  canoes  were  paddled  round  the  ships, 
"  most  of  them  crowded  with  people,  and  well-laden  with 
hogs  and  other  productions  of  the  island."  "I  had 
nowhere,"  says  Cook,  "  in  the  course  of  my  voyage,  seen  so 
numerous  a  body  of  people  assembled  at  one  place.  For, 
besides  those  who  had  come  off  to  us  in  canoes,  all  the 
shore  of  the  bay  was  crowded  with  spectators,  and  many 
hundreds  were  swimming  round  the  ships  like  shoals  of 
fish.  We  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  singularity  of 
this  scene  \  and  perhaps  there  were  few  on  board  who  now 
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lamented  our  having  failed  in  finding  a  northern  passage 
homeward  last  spring.  To  this  disappointment  we  owed 
our  having  it  in  our  power  to  revisit  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  to  enrich  our  voyage  with  a  discovery  which,  though 
the  last,  seemed  in  many  respects  to  be  the  most  important 
that  had  hitherto  been  made  by  Europeans  throughout  the 
extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

Curiously  enough,  these  are  the  final  words  in  Cook's 
journal  of  his  proceedings.  The  remainder  of  the  classic 
record  which  chronicles  his  voyages  is  from  the  pen  of  his 
then  second  lieutenant,  who  all  the  time  since  the  Resolu- 
tion weighed  anchor  in  Plymouth  Sound  had  been  busy, 
scientifically  and  practically,  determining  the  longitude  "by 
the  watch"  and  lunar  observations,  recording  the  dip  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  the  variations  of  the  compass,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  in  the  intervals  of  a  lieutenant's  ordinary 
business  aboard  ship  and  on  shore ;  trafficking  with  the 
natives  for  provisions,  and  superintending  detachments  of 
men  sent  from  the  ship  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water. 
King's  disposition  was  mild  and  amiable,  as  his  com- 
mander's was  stem  and  rather  harsh.  Cook's  sternness 
had  worked  wonders  with  the  natives  of  Oceania,  but  he 
exhibited  it  once  too  often.  Afler  a  few  weeks  of  feasting 
and  kindly  intercourse  with  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the 
ships  took  leave,  as  they  thought,  of  the  bay,  looking  up 
to  a  rising  ground  of  cultivated  fields  and  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut,  near  which  King  had  erected  his  astronomical  obser- 
vatory. The  natives  were  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  the 
visitors,  whose  consumption  of  pork  and  sweet  potatoes 
had  been  large;  and  to  such  guests  nothing  could  be 
refused.  After  they  had  left,  however,  a  gale  came  on, 
which  damaged  the  masting  and  rigging  of  the  ReioluHon. 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  run  in  somewhere  and 
refit     In  an  unlucky  hour  Cook  determined  to  return  to 
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Karakakooa  Bay,  and  when  the  ship  airived  there,  all  was 
changed  No  longer  were  there  swanns  of  canoes  and 
swimmers  to  greet  the  white  man,  but  silence  and  solitude ; 
and,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  chiefs  and  priests 
had  placed  the  bay  under  tiAoo,  the  one  word  with  which 
the  dialect  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  enriched  our  noble 
English  tongue.  Then  began  pilfering  by  the  natives  and 
retaliation  by  the  crews — stone- throwing  of  the  dusky 
islanders,  answered  by  musketiy  -  shot  from  the  white 
strangers.  The  seizure  of  the  Discoverfs  cutter  brought 
Cook  himself  into  action,  and  he  landed,  clumsily  sup- 
ported by  the  boats  behind,  to  be  murdered  by  the  crowd 
of  savages  on  shore,  whom  the  death  of  one  of  their  chiefs, 
from  a  stray  musket  shot,  had  exasperated  into  madness. 
King  was  standing,  with  half  a  dozen  marines,  in  guard  of 
the  observatory,  which  he  had  anew  erected,  a  short  mile 
from  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  and  saw  distinctly  the 
"immense  crowd  collected  on  the  spot  where  Captain 
Cook  had  just  before  landed."  "We  heard,"  he  says, 
"the  firing  of  the  musketry,  and  could  perceive  some 
extraordinary  bustle  and  agitation  in  the  multitude.  We 
afterwards  saw  the  narives  flying,  the  boats  retire  from  the 
shore,  and  passing  and  repassing  in  great  stillness  between 
the  ships.  I  must  confess  that  my  heart  soon  misgave 
me;"  and  with  reason,  for  Cook  was  being  butchered. 
The  tragedy  which  closed  the  life  of  the  great  navigator 
was  enacted  on  the  2d  of  July  1778.  Again,  a  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  first 
visited  by  Europeans,  and  already  Cook's  prediction  is 
fulfilled.  Honolulu  is  becoming  a  great  oceanic  entrepot, 
and  a  Queen  from  the  Sandwich  Islands — Christianised, 
civilised,  and  constitutionalised  after  a  fashion — was  not 
so  very  long  ago  one  of  the  lions  or  lionesses  of  a  London 
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King  himself  escaped  from  terra  firma  to  ship-board  not 
without  difficulty  and  danger,  and  became  £rst  lieutenant 
of  the  Resolution  by  the  removal  of  his  senior  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Discovery,  vacated  by  Captain  Gierke,  who 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  Once  more  they 
steered  to  the  north,  and  once  more  passed  through  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  only  to  be  driven  back  a  second  time  by 
continents  of  floating  ice.  Returning  by  the  coast  of 
Kamskatchka,  Captain  Oerke  died  of  a  lingering  con- 
sumption, and  first-lieutenant  King,  of  the  Resolution, 
became  commander  of  the  Discovery.  Clerke's  death 
befell  in  the  August  of  1779-  Towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember they  reached  Macao,  and  heard  for  the  first  time, 
from  the  Portuguese  governor,  of  the  War  of  American 
Independence,  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France ; 
and  the  gallant  King  describes  the  feeling  of  "poignant 
regret"  which  filled  the  English  hearts  of  officers  and 
crews  "at  finding  ourselves  cut  ofi*,  at  such  a  distance, 
firorn  the  scene,  where,  we  imagined,  the  fate  of  fleets  and 
armies  was  everywhere  deciding."  Unmolested  and  un- 
molesting — for  the  French  Government  had  given  orders 
that  the  vessels  of  the  great  Captain  Cook's  expedition 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  everywhere,  without  let  or 
hindrance — they  steered  for  home.  On  the  4th  of  October 
1780,  the  Resolution  and  Discovery  once  more  floated  in 
British  waters,  and  dropped  anchor  at  the  Nore,  after  an 
absence  of  rather  more  than  four  years. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  expedition,  vrith  the  sketches  and 
curiosities  which  they  brought  back,  were,  of  course, 
objects  of  interest  in  Ixindon.  Fanny  Barney's  was  an 
older  and  a  stronger  interest  than  most  people's,  since  the 
first-lieutenant  of  the  Discovery,  when  it  sailed,  was  her 
brother  "Jem" — the  Admiral  Burney  of  later  days,  and 
of  Charles  Lamb's  varied  and  pleasant  circle.     Fanny  has 
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chronicled  in  her  diary  her  inspection  of  the  drawings  (for 
an  artist — a  Mr.  Webber— had  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion), an  episode  in  a  day's  visit  to  Sir  Joshua,  who  was 
'*  fat  and  well"  Fanny  was  at  an  age  and  in  the  mood  to 
be  pleased  with  an  agreeable  and  intelligent  young  naval 
officer,  and  thus  she  records  the  impression  made  on  her  by 
the  lieutenant  and  the  collection  :  "  We  then  went  to  Mr. 
Webber's  to  see  the  South  Sea  drawings.  Here  we  met 
Captain  King,  who  chiefly  did  the  honours  in  showing  ^e 
curiosities  and  explaining  them.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
natural,  gay,  honest,  and  pleasant  characters  I  ever  met 
with.  We  spent  all  the  rest  of  the  morning  here  much  to 
my  satisfaction.  The  drawings  are  extremely  well  worth 
seeing ;  they  consist  of  views  of  the  country  of  Otaheite, 
New  Zealand,  New  Amsterdam,  Kamskatchka,  and  parts 
of  China,  and  portraits  of  the  inhabitants  done  from  the 
life."  *  About  the  same  time  Fanny  records  that  her  own 
and  Dr.  Johnson's  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Thrale,  went  to  Court  in 
a  dress  "  woven  at  Spitalfields  from  a  pattern  of  Owhyee 
manufacture,"  brought  thence  by  Captain  Bumey. 

The  patriotic  aspirations  which  had  fired  Captain  King 
at  Macao  were  gratified  not  long  after  he  returned  home, 
crowned  with  a  mild  glory  of  his  own,  which  might  have 
been  more  brilliant  but  for  the  general  excitement  caused 
by  a  war  with  the  American  colonies,  with  France,  and 
with  Spain.  His  claims  were  not  to  be  gainsayed,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Crocodile  sloop  of 
war,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Resistance,  a  46-gun 
frigate.  Of  his  very  first  cruise  in  the  Resistance  a  most 
striking  episode  is  thus  chronicled  on  unexceptionable 
authority : — 

"In  the  former  vessel" — the  Crocodile — "he  was  employed  during 
the  war  in  the  Channel  service,  and  during  the  command  of  the  latter  * 

*  Diary  of  Madame  D'^Arhlay^  ii.  13. 
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the  Il/si3laiut~"3.  singular  opportunity  was  afforded  h[m  of  detnon- 
itrating  the  immense  impoitance  of  scienlific  naalical  knoirledge ; " 
Mid  those  who  in  our  own  day  sneer  al  it,  may  take  note  of  its  use  to 
King. 

"  He  received  orders  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  convoy  a  large 
fleet  of  merchantmen,  consisling  of  nearly  500  vessels,  from  the  Channel 
to  the  West  Indies,  accompanied  by  a  sloop  of  war  and  a  smaller 
armed  vessel.  It  was  known  thai  a  small  French  squadron  had  sailed 
from  Brest  a  short  time  before,  with  a  design,  ai  was  supposed,  of 
intercepting  this  fleet. 

"Daring  his  course  towards  Jamaica,  which  islaod  be  was  directed 
flrst  to  make,  he  received  frequent  intelligence  of  the  squadron,  greatly 
superior  to  his,  having  been  seen  steering  the  same  course.  He  had  the 
good  fortune,  however,  not  to  fall  in  with  the  enemy  ;  but  when  he  had 
arrived,  as  was  concluded,  within  about  one  hundred  and  Gfly  leagues 
from  the  island,  he  learned  that  the  French  fleet  had  been  seen  the  day 
before,  nearly  at  the  same  place  where  he  then  was  with  his  convoy. 
He  directed  his  course,  however,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  towards 
the  island,  and  at  dusk  believed  himself  to  be,  according  to  his  own 
reckoning,  within  about  lifly  leagues  from  the  coast,  the  wind  blowing 
a  fresh  gate.  He  then  made  signals  for  the  masters  of  all  the  mer- 
chant vessels  to  repair  on  board  the  Rriislance  with  their  respective 
reckonings.  Upon  the  examination  of  these,  he  found  that  his  distance 
from  the  coast  was  in  many  of  them  made  to  be  not  more  than  twelve 
leagues,  and  in  none  more  than  twenty.  The  question  now  was  whether 
to  make  for  the  island,  or  to  lay-to  till  break  of  day.  The  commanders 
of  the  merchantmen  strongly  insisted  upon  the  dai;ger  of  approaching 
a  lee  shore  during  the  night,  with  a  strong  wind  and  so  heavy  a  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  capture  of  the  fleet,  if  it  did  not  soon  reach  the 
harbour,  was  scarcely  doubtful. 

"The  responsibility  thus  imposed  upon  Captain  King,  in  either 
alternative,  was  awful  and  peculiarly  distressing.  If  he  had  given  way 
to  the  presang  remonstrances  of  the  commanders  of  the  merchantmen, 
thoi^h  the  commerce  of  the  country  might  have  received  a  violent 
shock,  and  though  its  marine  would  have  lost  the  service,  at  an 
important  crisis,  of  so  lai^  a  body  of  seamen,  and  its  government 
have  been  condemned  for  committing  the  safety  of  so  valuable  a  fleet 

of  the  log-books  of  the  ships  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  have 
been  a  sufficient  justitication  of  his  conduct ;  but  the  Captain  would 
hardly  have  escaped  the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience  lor  having, 
through  want  of  firmness,  brought  so  disastrous  a  calamity  upon  hit 
ununtiy.     Again,  if  he  had  been,  in  (act,  so  near  the  coast  as,  by  tha 
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reckoning  of  the  merchantmen,  he  was  supposed  to  be,  his  perseverance 
in  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed  would  most  probably  have 
been  attended  with  the  shipwreck  of  the  convoy,  and  with  the  loss, 
perhaps,  of  every  man  of  their  crews.  The  disaster  would  have  been 
attributed  to  his  obstinacy,  his  vanity,  and  his  presumption  ;  and  what 
to  a  noble  mind  would  have  been  more  painful,  together  with  himself 
would  have  perished  all  possible  means  of  rescuing  his  character  from 
reproach,  by  a  reference  to  the  observations  and  calculations  upon 
which  his  opinions  might  have  been  excusably,  though  erroneously, 
founded. 

"  In  these  straits  he  adopted  a  measure  which,  however  hazardous 
it  might  be  to  his  personal  safety,  afforded,  perhaps,  the  best  possible 
chance  of  saving  the  fleet.  After  notifying  to  his  own  officers  and  to 
the  commanders  of  the  merchantmen  his  intention  of  going  on  board 
the  small  armed  vessel,  and  keeping  so  far. ahead  of  the  fleet  that  her 
lights  might  be  seen,  or  at  least  her  signal  guns  heard,  he  left  orders 
that,  upon  observing  any  fixed  signals  of  distress,  they  should  immedi- 
ately disperse  and  endeavour  to  save  themselves  with  such  assistance 
as  the  King's  ships  might  have  any  opportunity  of  affording  them. 

"Relying,  therefore,  with  a  confidence  justified  by  a  long  course  of 
the  most  satii&ctory  experience,  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  own  astro- 
nomical observations  and  reckoning.  Captain  King  directed  the  fleet, 
in  opposition  to  the  strong  and  reiterated  remonstrances  of  all  the 
masters  of  the  vessels,  to  follow  him  and  hold  on  the  same  course 
during  the  night,  assuring  them  that  at  daybreak  they  would  see  the 
coast,  many  leagues  to  leeward,  ahead  of  them. 

**The  event  verified  the  accuracy  of  his  reckoning,  and  the  next 
morning  the  fleet  had  no  sooner  got  safe  within  the  harbour  of  Kingston 
than  the  enemy's  squadron  was  seen  not  many  leagues  to  windward^ 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  several  of  the  merchantmen,  who  had, 
through  a  confidence  in  their  own  reckoning,  ventured  to  disobey 
Captain  King's  orders.  Thus  was  this  valuable  fleet  saved  from  almost 
certain  destruction. 

**  A  singular  circumstance  has  been  related  to  me,"  Whatton,  writer 
of  the  biographies  in  Baines's  Lancashire^  **by  a  near  relative  of 
Captain  King  " — Dr.  Walker  King,  no  doubt : — "  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  it  was  remarked  by  his  family  that  the  hair  of  his  head, 
which  had  been  brown,  had  become  very  grey ;  one  of  the  officers  of 
his  ship  assured  them  that  this  change  had  been  observed  a  few  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Resistance  at  Kingston,  and  had  been  attributed 
to  his  extreme  anxiety  during  the  night  in  which  his  ship  and  convoy 
bad  been  making  for  the  harbour. " 
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A  most  gallant  feat;  all  the  more  interesting  that  it 
exhibits  the  noble  courage  of  the  British  naval  commander 
guided  by  scientific  knowledge,  and  quite  as  notable  as 
many  a  more  famous  achievement  in  the  way  of  boarding 
and  cutting  out  The  biographer  in  Baines  had  the  stoiy, 
of  course,  from  Walker  King,  the  brother  of  its  hero,  who 
doubtless  heard  it  from  King's  own  lips.  The  histories  of 
the  British  navy  and  of  Jamaica  have  been  searched  for 
a  confirmation  of  the  narrative,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
King's  convoying  expedition  to  be  found  in  them.  The 
following  is  the  only  record  preserved  anywhere  of  his 
West  Indian  career  in  the  Resistatue,  and  though  not  very 
significant,  it  may  be  worth  giving  in  the  dearth  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  naval  doings  of  this  Lancashire 
Worthy,  Sark's  Island  is  one  of  the  most  easterly  of  the 
Bahama  group,  and  the  date  of  King's  exploit  is  two  or 
three  weeks  before  Rodney's  famous  victory  over  De 
Giasse,  whose  nephew  had  thus  a  foretaste  of  his  uncle's 
coming  discomfiture : — 

"The  ad  of  Match"  178a  "H[»  Majesty's  ship  Resistantt,  o[ 
44  guns,  commaDded  bj  Capt^n  Kiog,  coming  through  Sark'i 
Island  passage  in  companj  with  the  Du  Quay  Trouin  sloop,  discovered 
two  ships  at  anchor,  which,  on  seeing  them,  cut  their  cables,  got  under 
weigh,  and  stood  10  the  southward.  The  Rttistatut  immediately  gave 
chase  to  the  stemmost,  a  ao-gun  ship,  which,  by  carrying  a  press  of 
sail,  soon  lost  her  maintop-mast,  and  then  hauled  her  wind.  She" — 
the  ^fjii/<wrrt— "quietly  came  op  with  her" — the  anonymous  ao-gun 
ship — "and  on  Gdng  a  few  shots  at  her,  she  itruclc  Leaving  her  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  sloop,  Captain  King  pushed  on  after  the  headmost 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  which  soon  began  to  fire  her  stem-chase  guns, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  quartet  of  an  hour,  when,  raoging  up 
alongside  of  her  to  leeward,  she  slnick  her  while  flag,  after  discharpng  ' 
her  broadside.  Possession  was  then  taken  of  La  Coqutttt,  a  royal 
French  frigate  of  aS  guns,  but  mounting  only  23,  her  other  5  guns 
having  been  landed  on  Sark's  Island.  She  had  zoo  men,  and  was 
commanded  by  the  Matqais  de  Grasse,  nephew  to  the  Axlmiral  Comte 
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de  Grasse.     The  Resistance  fired  only  a  few  guns,  and  had  two  of  her 
bfficers  wounded  by  the  enemy's  fire."* 

King  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1782,  with  his  health  much  impaired  by  the  hardships  of 
six  years  of  such  voyaging  and  such  cruising.  S3niaptoms 
of  consumption  displayed  themselves,  and  he  lived  only  a 
year  or  two  after  his  return.  He  left,  however,  ready  for 
publication,  the  narrative  of  the  last  voyage  of  the  Resolu- 
tion and  Discovery^  of  which  he  wrote  (at  Woodstock)  the 
continuation  from  the  point  where  the  hand  of  Captain 
Cook  had  paused  for  ever.  The  two  journals  were  pub- 
lished in  1784.  The  style  of  his  instalment,  though  grave 
and  precise,  is  easier  and  pleasanter  than  that  of  his  great 
commander  and  predecessor,  with  whom  to  be  thus  asso- 
ciated in  the  authorship  of  so  enduring  a  record  of  famous 
voyaging  secures  permanence  for  King's  modest  reputa- 
tion. 

As  already  mentioned,  his  younger  brother,  Walker,  was  a 
friend  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  was  indeed  for  a  season 
private  secretary  to  that  statesman's  political  patron,  Lord 
Rockingham.  Burke  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  older 
the  friendship  which  he  undoubtedly  felt  for  the  younger 
brother,  and  it  is  said  that  from  the  time  when  the  symp- 
toms of  the  consumption  of  which  he  died  were  first  con- 
spicuous, James  King  ''was  an  almost  constant  inmate  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Burke."  Dr.  Walker  King  contributed  to 
the  first  edition  of  Baines's  History  of  Lancashire  materials 
for  the  brief  memoir  of  James  King,  published  in  that  work 
in  its  original  form,  and  in  it  the  following  passage  is 
given  as  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Burke's.  Due  search 
has  been  made  in  Burke's  published  correspondence,  but 
neither  these  nor  any  other  traces  of  the  statesman's  friend- 

*  Beatson's  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  from  1 727 
to  1783  (London,  1804),  v.  534. 
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ship  for  the  voyager  are  to  be  found  in  it,  though  it  contains 
ample  indications  of  his  intimacy  with  Walker  King.  "  In 
truth,"  Burke  is  described  as  writing  to  a  common  friend 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  navigator,  "in  truth,  James 
King  was  made  and  singularly  framed  to  inspire  confidence 
and  attachment  His  temper  was  admirable.  He  recon- 
ciled to  him  the  people  wherever  he  went.  There  was 
hardly  an  island  visited  by  Cook  in  which  the  natives  did 
not  press  him  to  remain  with  them.  At  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  he  made  an  excursion  deep  into  the  country.  There, 
too,  he  made  his  way,  as  he  did  everywhere,  without  design 
or  effort.  He  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
principal  planter  of  the  country,  who,  observing  to  him 
that  his  constitution  seemed  weak,  and  that  their  country 
made  people  healthy  and  robust,  advised  him  to  take  up 
his  residence  there.  For  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to 
stay,  this  respectable  gentleman  offered  him  a  considerable 
plantation  as  a  settlement,  and  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage."  After  his  last  return  home,  according  to  the 
latest  of  his  biographers,  "he  wooed  and  won  the  Lady 
Anne  O'Brien,  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Inchiquin," ' 
but  his  illness  and  death  prevented  the  marriage.  Says 
Edmund  Burke  again  in  the  letter  already  quoted  from  1 
"He  was  nursed  in  the  declining  state  of  his  health  by  my 
wife  with  more  assiduity  than  success.  Her  task  was  at 
last  taken  up  by  Trevanion  and  Young,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Nice,  to  which  place  he  removed  by  the  advice  of 
his  medical  friends  in  the  autumn  of  17S3.  These  two 
gentleman,  of  whom  the  former  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  the  latter  been  his  frequent 
messmate  during  the  early  period  of  his  naval  service,  con- 
tinued to  attend  him  with  an  affection  rarely  to  be  found 
in  friendships  connected  by  the  common  occurrences  of 
>  Alice  King,  p.  15& 
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life.  They  left  all  their  own  pursuits,  pleasures,  and 
consolations,  and  cherished  him  to  the  moment  of  his 
death,  and  did  not  leave  Nice  till  they  had  done  the  last 
duties  to  the  memory  of  their  friend,  and  engraved  their 
testimony  on  his  tomb."  At  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  in 
the  October  of  1784,  James  King  died  and  was  buried  at 
Nice.  In  Clitheroe  Church,  the  parish  church  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  which,  too,  his  father  had  ministered,  a  tablet, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  briefly  commemorates  the 
merits  of  this  Lancashire  Worthy,  cut  off  prematurely  in 
his  prime. 


VL 

GEORGE  ROMNEY.* 

TO  strangerc  the  roentioD  of  Lancashire  suggests  for  the 
most  part  a  region  of  dismal  uniformity,  devoid  of 
natural  beauty,  and  shrouded  in  perpetual  smoke.  The 
district  of  Fumess,  however,  teems  with  wild  grandeur  and 
romantic  loveliness,  though  it  has  been  from  of  old  the  seat 
of  an  iron  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  now  become 
very  considerable.  This  Calabria  of  England,  as  it  has 
been  called,  gave  birth  to  George  Romney,  whom  Flaxman 
pronounced  to  be  in  poetic  dignity  of  conception  the 
greatest  of  all  British  painters. 

He  was  born  on  the  i5lh  of  December  1734,  and  was 
thus  some  ten  years  younger  than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of 
whom,  as  a  portrait  painter,  he  became  the  successful  rival 
His  birth-place  was  Beckside,  near  Dalton,  the  ancient 
capita)  of  Furoess,  and  his  father  combined  the  trades  of 
carpenter,  joiner,  and  cabinetmaker  with  a  success  which 
rendered  him,  for  that  sphere  of  life,  a  comparatively  wealthy 
man.  After  the  fashion  of  the  district,  the  eldest  son  re- 
ceived a  superior  education,  to  fit  him  for  a  profession  ;  but 

•  Rev.  John  Romney  (son  of  the  painter),  Memoir  of  the  Lifi  and 
IVarit  Bf  Crorge  Romtuy  (London,  1830).  Williain  Hayley,  7^  Li/€ 
ef  George  RemHty,  Esq.  {Chichester,  1S09}.  Allan  Cunningham,  Livet 
of  Ike  tiwsl  Eminent  British  Faialeri,  Gr'c.  (London,  1832),  g  Romney. 
Cowpet's  JVorks  (by  Southey).    CumbeiUnd's  Mimmrs,  Sre.,  &^, 
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George,  displaying  no  great  aptitude  for  learning,  and  a 
considerable  turn  for  mechanics,  was  withdrawn  from  school 
in  his  eleventh  year,  and  placed  in  his  father's  workshop. 
A  genius  above  the  ordinary  operations  of  his  handicraft 
soon  displayed  itself  in  the  lad.  He  carved  figures  in  wood, 
and  constructed  violins,  on  which  a  neighbour  taught  him 
to  play.  Born  a  painter,  he  drew  his  fellow-workmen  in 
various  attitudes,  and  his  artistic  tendencies  were  strength- 
ened and  developed  by  the  early  possession  of  an  illustrated 
copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Treatise  on  Painting.  His  birth  • 
place,  with  its  picturesque  environment  and  rustic  denizens, 
was  his  drawing  academy,  and  the  instinct  implanted  in 
him  by  Nature  kept  him  at  work.  "  ^Vhen  Romney,"  says 
Flaxman,  ''first  began  to  paint,  he  had  seen  no  gallery 
of  pictures,  nor  the  fine  productions  of  ancient  sculpture ; 
but  then  women  and  children  were  his  statues,  and  all  ob- 
jects under  the  cope  of  heaven  formed  his  school  of  paint- 
ing. The  rainbow,  the  purple  distance,  or  the  silver  lake 
taught  him  colouring ;  the  various  actions  and  passions  of 
the  human  figure,  with  the  forms  of  clouds,  woods,  and 
mountains,  or  valleys,  afforded  him  studies  of  composition. 
Indeed,  his  genius  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  scenes 
he  was  bom  in :  like  them  it  partook  of  the  grand  and 
beautiful;  and,  like  them,  also,  the  bright  sunshine  and 
enchanting  prospect  of  his  fancy  were  occasionally  over- 
spread with  mist  and  gloom."  The  persons  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  were  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  an  English  vil- 
lage, but  the  scenery  which  met  his  eyes,  from  the  time  when 
they  were  first  opened,  was  singularly  and  variedly  pictur- 
esque. His  father's  house  stood  on  a  sort  of  terrace  facing 
the  west,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  Irish 
Sea.  From  the  hill  behind,  a  noble  panorama  was  un- 
folded. Northward  was  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon  (after- 
wards  Wordsworth's    Duddon),  which,  with    every  tide. 
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showed  like  a  line  lake,  and  was  studded  with  sails.  Behind 
the  weil-cuhivated  high  grounds  on  the  Cumberland  side, 
and  their  white  farm-houses,  rose  Black  Comb  with  its 
mist-clad  summit,  and  to  the  south-east  of  this  region  was 
the  background  of  mountains  which  are  the  pride  and  gloiy 
of  Furness.  Few  painters  have  giown  up  in  a  district  more 
fitted  to  create  and  foster  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  in  Nature.  Nevertheless,  his  first  powerful  impulse 
to  painting  what  he  saw  aiound  him  was  received  not  from 
the  beautiful  in  Nature,  but  the  odd  in  humanity.  He  him- 
self used  to  relate  that  "one  day  in  church  he  saw  a  man 
with  a  most  singular  Cice,  from  which  he  could  never  take 
his  eye.  He  spoke  of  it  when  he  went  home,  and  his  parents 
desired  him  to  describe  the  man.  He  took  a  pencil, 
and  from  memory  delineated  the  face  so  skilfully,  and  with 
such  strength  of  resemblance,  that  they  immediately  named 
the  person  he  meant ;  and  the  boy  was  so  pleased  with  this 
that  he  began  to  draw  with  more  serious  application." 

Many  a  deal-board  in  the  patemal  workshop  had  been 
covered  with  likenesses  of  its  occupants  by  Romney's 
youthful  hand,  when  a  portrait-sketch  which  he  made  of  a 
lady  of  some  position  attracted  the  attention,  and  procured 
him  the  encouragement,  of  a  superior  in  station.  His  father 
was  now  induced  to  allow  his  son  to  follow  painting  as  a 
profession,  and  an  opening  was  not  far  to  seek.  There 
was  then  at  Kendal  a  wild,  dissipated,  hair-brained,  but 
clever  artist  of  the  name  of  Steele,  whose  finery  and  aiiy 
pretentiousness  of  demeanour  had  led  the  Westmoreland 
people  to  dub  him  Count  Steele.  The  Count  wanted  a 
pupil,  young  Romney  a  master;  and  at  nineteen  he  was 
indentured  to  this  worthy  for  four  years,  on  payment  of  a 
premium  of  twenty  pounds,  to  learn  "  the  art  or  science 
of  painting,  and  to  obey  all  lawful  and  reasonable  com- 
mands."   From  the  Count,  Romney  gained  little  more  than 
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a.  certain  proficiency  in  the  art  of  colour-grinding,  and  out 
of  the  domain  of  art  nothing  that  was  good.  Presently  the 
teacher  eloped  to  Gretna  with  an  heiress  ;  and,  smitten  by 
the  attractions  of  a  respectable  young  woman  in  Kendal, 
Romney  solaced  himself  in  his  master's  absence  by  marry- 
ing off-hand  Miss  Jenny  Abbott,  of  Kirkland.  She  had 
been  well  brought  up  and  was  well-conditioned  and  amiable, 
but  the  match  was  naturally  disapproved  of  by  his  parents, 
and  with  it  all  chance  of  aid  from  his  father  seems  to  have 
ceased.  Romney  was  soon  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
The  Count  resolved  to  go  with  his  bride  to  Ireland,  and 
when  his  apprentice  declined  to  follow  him  thither  he 
accepted  ten  pounds  in  lieu  of  further  service,  and  the  in- 
dentures were  cancelled.  Meanwhile  Romney  had  been 
working  hard  and  forming  a  style  of  his  own.  He  started, 
accordingly,  as  a  portrait-painter,  seemingly  alternating 
between  Lancashire  and  Kendal,  and  receiving  a  very  fair 
amount  of  patronage,  especially  from  the  Westmoreland 
squires.  He  cultivated  at  the  same  time  original  composi- 
tion, and  exhibited  a  collection  of  his  paintings  in  the  Town 
Hall  of  Kendal,  afterwards  disposing  of  them  by  raffle, 
for  which  eighty  tickets  were  taken  at  half-a-guinea  apiece. 
The  subjects  of  two  of  them  were  from  JCtng  Lear — Lear 
Wakened  by  Cordelia,  and  Lear  in  the  Stonn  tearing  off  his 
Robes — Mrs.  Romney  having  sat  as  the  model  for  Cordelia. 
Another  was  a  Shandean  piece,  representing  Dr.  Slop, 
splashed  with  his  journey,  on  his  arrival  in  the  parlour  of 
Shandy  Hall,  where  Mr.  Shandy  and  Uncle  Toby  are  dis- 
coursing on  the  nature  of  woman.  As  it  happened,  between 
Count  Steele's  return  with  his  bride  to  work  and  his  depar- 
ture for  Ireland,  he  spent  a  few  months  professionally  in 
York,  with  Romney  as  his  assistant.  Sterne,  who  was  then 
Rector  of  Sutton,  an  hour's  ride  from  the  ancient  city,  came 
to  Steele's  studio  and  had  his  portrait  painted.    Yorick's 
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latest  biographer  therefore  fancies  that  as  Romney  was  then 
in  York,  of  which  city  the  original  of  Dr.  Slop  was  a  well- 
known  denizen,  the  figure  of  that  obstetrical  gentleman  in 
the  Shandean  piece  may  have  been  a  more  or  less  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  reality.  It  has  been  fondly  fancied, 
too,  that  Sterne  was  struck  with  the  young  Romney,  and 
was  kind  and  friendly  to  him.  Romney,  however,  told 
Hayley  that  he  had  received  from  Sterne  nothing  but  the 
"  usual  civilities  "  which  a  reverend  gentleman  would  show 
to  the  intelligent  assistant  and  colour-grinder  of  the  artist 
who  was  painting  his  portrait.  Tristram  Shandy  was  just 
then  beginning  its  career,  and  from  this  piece  and  a  subse- 
quent one,  The  Death  of  Le  Fevre,  also  painted  by 
Romney,  it  is  clear  that  the  young  artist  knew  and  relishe<t 
both  the  humour  and  the  pathos  of  Sterne.  Yorick's  gospel 
of  "sensibility"  found,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  in  the 
young  colour-grinder  of  York,  only  too  ardent  a  believer. 
But  this  is  a  digression.  The  exhibition  of  his  pictures  at 
Kendal  shows  Romney  bent  on  acquiring  a  little  distinction, 
— if  only  in  that  remote  part  of  the  country, — as  something 
more  than  a  mere  portrait-painter.  As  his  reputation 
increased,  his  thoughts  turned  London-wards,  and  after  a 
few  years  of  hard  work,  painting  portraits  in  the  North,  he 
had  scraped  t(^ether  a  hundred  pounds.  Leaving  seventy 
of  them  to  his  wife,  he  started  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  for 
the  great  city  with  the  remainder,  and  without  a  single 
letter  of  introduction. 

According  to  their  son  (an  infant  when  Romney  went  to 
London),  it  was  with  Mrs.  Romney's  full  consent  to  the 
arrangement  that  her  husband  set  forth  alone  to  the  metro- 
polis. But,  in  ajiy  case,  it  is  certain  that  after  his  arrival 
in  London  he  passed  himself  off  as  an  unmamed  man,  and 
never  acknowledged  that  he  had  left  behind  him,  at  Kendal, 
a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children. 
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of  whom,  by  the  way,  only  a  son  seems  to  have  survived  to 
maturity.  An  error  committed  at  the  beginning  of  his 
London  career  might  be  excused,  but  it  was  unpardonable 
in  him  to  continue  it  when  he  rose  to  fame  and  fortune ; 
and  he  displayed  disgraceful  moral  cowardice  in  not  avowing 
to  his  friends  and  to  the  world  a  connection  of  which  he 
had  no  other  reason  to  be  ashamed  than  that  he  had  once 
concealed  it  Hayley,  his  friend  and  biographer,  the  friend 
and  biographer,  too,  of  Cowper,  ascribes  Romney's  reti- 
cence and  deception  to  an  exquisite  sensibility.  Romney 
was  undoubtedly  sensitive,  and  he  was  also  wayward, 
moody,  suspicious  of  his  friends,  morbidly  apprehensive  of 
j>overty,  but  his  conduct  to  his  wife  was  simply  inexcusable. 
His  exquisite  sensibility  too  much  resembled  that  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  with  whom  Hayley  was  fond  of  com- 
paring him  intellectually,  and  who  huddled  his  infant  off- 
spring away  among  the  En/ants  Trauvis  rather  than  be  bur- 
dened with  their  upbringing.  But,  it  must  be  added,  how- 
ever disgraceful  his  treatment  to  his  wife,  Romney  provided 
suitably  for  the  education  of  their  son,  who  corresponded 
with  him,  sometimes  visited  him,  and  lived  to  write  an 
admiring  and  affectionate  biography  of  him,  in  which  his 
treatment  of  his  wife  is  extenuated  as  much  as  it  could  be. 
Romney  was  well  punished  for  his  misconduct,  and  much 
of  his  unhappiness  may  be  traced  to  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness with  which  he  deliberately  and  persistently  deprived 
his  wife  of  a  husband  and  himself  of  a  home. 

Meanwhile  his  rise  was  rapid.  He  began  in  London  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  encourage 
native  art,  when  Hogarth  had  secured  fame,  and  Wilson  and 
Gainsborough  were  appreciated,  and  Reynolds  was  reaping 
a  golden  harvest  as  a  portrait  painter.  The  Royal  Academy 
did  not  yet  exist,  but  the  Society  of  Arts  was  then  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  its  name,  and  giving  considerable  encourage- 
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nient  to  young  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.  Its 
second  prize  of  fifty  guineas  was  awarded  to  Romney  in 
1763  for  his  "Death  of  Wolfe;"  and  though  the  award 
was  afterwards  cancelled,  it  made  his  name  known.  On 
arriving  in  London  he  had  pitched  his  tent  near  the  Man- 
sion House.  Presently  he  migrated  to  Charing  Cross,  and 
raised  his  price  for  a  portrait  to  five  guineas.  A  little  later 
he  removed  to  Great  Newport  Street,  a  few  doors  from  Sir 
Joshua  himself.  He  ran  over  to  Paris,  and  much  improved 
his  style  by  an  inspection  of  the  Rubenses  in  the  Luxem- 
burg Gallery.  His  imaginative  pictures  attracted  attention 
enough  to  stimulate  his  friend  Cumberland,  the  dramatist, 
to  bepraise  him  in  rhyme.  When  at  the  age  of  thirty- nine, 
with  an  income  of  twelve  hundred  a  year,  he  paid  the  indis- 
pensable visit  to  Italy,  He  brought  back  with  him  new 
knowledge  of  his  art,  and  a  passionate  admiration  of  "  the 
Correggiosity  of  Coireggio."  Soon  a^er  his  return  he  took 
a  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  since  tenanted  by  Sir  Martin 
Archer  Shee,  and  sitters  flocked  to  him  in  the  belief  that 
successful  as  he  had  been  before,  his  skill  as  a  portrait 
painter  was  vastly  enhanced  by  his  Italian  tour.  Sir  Joshua 
himself  was  doomed  to  see  the  favour  of  the  town  shared 
with  him  by  Romney,  and  to  hear  that  Lord  Thurlow  had 
said — "There  are  two  factions  in  art,  and  I  am  of  the 
Romney  faction."  Reynolds's  latest  biographer  doubts  the 
truth  of  the  traditional  report  that  he  showed  his  dislike  of 
his  rival  by  speaking  of  him  habitually  as  "the  man  in 
Cavendish  Square."  There  is  little  reason,  however,  to 
doubt  that  Romney  was  not  elected  an  Academician  or 
even  an  Associate  simply  on  account  of  Sir  Joshua's  dislike 
for  him.  Romney  repaid  the  slight  by  never  sending  his 
pictures  to  the  Academy,  but  it  is  creditable  to  him  that  he 
always  did  justice  to  Sir  Joshua's  genius.  When  some  of 
his  friends  had  been  criticising  the  President's  Infant  Her- 
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cules,  "  Gentlemen,*'  Romney  struck  in,  "  I  have  listened 
to  all  you  have  said ;  some  observations  are  true,  and  some 
are  nonsense,  but  no  other  man  in  Europe  could  paint  such 
a  picture.'*  Again,  on  being  told  by  Hayley  that  a  whole 
length  of  Mrs.  Siddons  which  he  had  begun  was  thought 
superior  to  Sir  Joshua's  picture  of  her  as  the  Tragic  Muse, 
he  replied,  "  The  people  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  for  it 
is  not." 

Romne/s  and  Hayley*s  was  an  early  and  a  late  friend- 
ship ;  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  was  injurious  to  the  painter. 
The  poet,  too,  was  a  man  of  feeling,  who  had  separated 
from  his  wife  when  her  society  began  to  pain  his  exquisite 
sensibility,  and  from  him  Romney  never  heard  the  plain 
language  of  wholesome  admonition.  But  the  fantastic  and 
flighty  Hayley  was  withal  a  warm-hearted  man.  He  loved 
Romney  as  well  as  admired  his  pictures,  and  for  twenty- 
seven  years  the  lonely  artist  recruited  his  health  and  spirits 
by  passing  a  portion  of  the  autumn  with  Hayley  at  Eartham 
in  Sussex.  It  was  at  Eartham,  beautiful  Eartham,  about 
mid-way  between  Chichester  and  Arundel — looking  from  the 
south  downs  over  woodland  and  meadow  to  the  sea — and 
at  the  home  which  Gibbon,  who  had  been  there  as  Hayley's 
guest,  called  a  "little  Paradise,"  that  Romney  executed 
his  noticeable  portrait  of  Cowper.  The  hypochondriacal 
poet  and  the  hypochondriacal  painter  took  to  each  other  at 
Eartham ;  and  when  Cowper  returned  to  Bucks  and  Weston, 
he  rewarded  the  artist  by  sending  him  this  graceful  and 
doubly-grateful 

"sonnet  to  GEORGE  ROMNEY,   ESQ. 

On  his  portrait  of  me,  in  crayons,  drawn  at  Eartham,  in  the  months 

of  August  and  September,  1792. 

Romney  I  expert  infallibly  to  trace 
On  chart  or  canvas,  not  the  form  alone 
And  semblance,  but,  however  faintly  shown. 
The  mind's  impression,  too,  on  every  face, 
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With  strobes  that  lime  tmght  never  lo  erase  : 

Thou  hast  so  pencilled  mine,  that  thougli  I  own 

The  subject  worthless,  I  have  never  known 

The  artist  shining  with  superior  grace. 

But  this  I  mark,  that  symptoms  none  of  woe 

In  thy  incomparable  work  appear  : 

Well !  I  am  satisfied,  it  should  be  so. 

Since  on  maluter  thoughts  the  cause  is  clear  ; 

For  in  loy  looks  what  sorrow  could'st  thou  sec. 

When  1  was  Hayley's  guest  and  sat  lo  thee  ?  "  ' 

This  was  in  1792,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Joshua.  In  1785  Romney's  earnings  by  portrait-painting 
amounted,  for  a  single  year,  to  a  sum  nearer  four  than  three 
thousand  pounds.  All  the  great  and  notable  people  of  the 
time  were  among  his  sitters,  from  Chatham  and  Burke — 
nothing  need  be  said  of  peers  and  peeresses— to  Paley 
and  John  Wesley,  and  he  who  had  painted  the  portrait  of 
Cowper  was  persuaded  "  by  a  believer  from  Manchester"  to 
limn  the  features  of  Tom  Paine.'  In  the  meantime,  Romnejr 

'  "II  was  likely  enough,"  says  Southey,  conmienting  on  llie  sormet 
and  on  Hayley's  prose.praises  of  the  picture,  ' '  that  Cowper  would  per- 
ceive no  vestige  of  melancholy  in  this  portrait,  the  expression  being 
nothing  more  than  what  he  was  accustomed  to  see  every  morning  when 
he  looked  in  the  glass ;  bat  it  seems  strange  that  Hayley  and  Romney 
could  mistake  for  the  light  of  genius  wbat  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  truly 
and  forcibly  described  as  'a  fire  fiercer  than  that  either  of  intellect  or 
fancy,  gleaming  from  the  raised  and  protruded  eye.'  It  was  no  ideal 
frenzy  which  bad  given  it  a  character  so  decided  and  so  strongly 
marked,  that  perhaps  there  is  no  other  portrait,  taken  from  a  living 
subject,  which  is  so  painful  to  contemplate.  And  yet  this  tenders  it  the 
mote  valuable,  because  it  is  a  sute  test  of  its  trulb." — Cowper's  Warkt, 
(by  Soathey)  iii.  87. 

*  "It  is  one  of  the  finest  heads,"  says  the  Kev.  John  Romney,  "ever 
produced  by  pencil,  both  for  professional  skill  and  physiognomical 
expression.  The  character  is  rimple,  but  vulgar;  shrewd,  but  devoid 
offeeling."  "It  is  much  more,"  Allan  Cunningham  adds,  "iteipressci 
deep  and  almost  scowling  malignity :  did  a  painter  desire  to  limn  the 
looks  of  a  fiend  of  the  lowest  order,  he  might  adopt  those  of  the  arch- 
apostle  of  misrule." 
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was  constantly  projecting,  and  partly  executing  works  in  a 
higher  department  of  art  than  what  he  called  "  this  cursed 
portrait-painting."  His  affluence  of  conception  was  bound- 
less, and  his  desire  to  be  a  great  painter,  not  merely  of  por- 
traits, was  intense ;  but  he  lacked  perseverance  and  concen* 
tration,  and  only  sometimes  completed  what  he  had  begun. 
For  Boydell's  Shakespeare  Gallery  he  was  to  have  done 
great  things  ("Mr.  Romney,"  said  one  day  to  him  his 
truculent  patron.  Lord  Thurlow,  "  before  you  paint  Shake- 
speare, I  would  advise  you  to  read  him"),  but  he  finished 
only  two  pictures  for  it  He  worked  hard — often  thirteen 
hours  a  day,  indeed — and  about  the  only  piece  of  good 
advice  ever  given  him  by  Hayley  was  against  his  "  intem- 
perance of  labour."  Almost  as  soon  as  he  began  to  be 
successful,  melancholy  seems  to  have  marked  him  for  her 
own,  and  he  suffered  much  firom  hypochondria.  Hard 
work  aggravated  this  state  of  things;  he  was  rich  and 
famous,  but  he  was  miserable.  He  tried  to  soothe  his  ex- 
quisite sensibility  by  indulging  in  raptures  over  the  inno- 
cence and  grace  of  other  people's  children,  and  in  a  senti- 
mental worship  of  the  lovely  but  shameless  woman,  who 
afterwards  became  famous  and  infamous  as  Nelson's  Lady 
Hamilton,  and  whom  Romney  painted  in  every  possible 
attitude,  and  in  every  possible  character,  from  Circe  to  St 
Cecilia.  Far  away,  in  the  north,  was  his  own  wife,  unac- 
knowledged and  neglected,  who  might  have  brought  light 
and  cheerfulness  into  the  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  where 
the  painter  moaned  and  groaned  over  the  state  of  his  nerves, 
and  could  find  no  enjoyment  in  his  wealth  and  fame.  At 
last  he  fancied  that  matters  would  be  mended  if  he  migrated 
to  the  purer  air  of  Hampstead.  He  built  himself  a  mansion 
there  with  a  studio  and  gallery,  and  before  the  walls  were 
dry  rushed  from  the  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  which  he 
had  occupied  for  one-and-twenty  years.     He  fondly  hoped 
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that  on  the  heights,  which  looked  down  on  London  over  a 
sloping  expanse  of  green  and  pleasant  meadow-land,  not, 
as  now,  annexed  by  the  great  Babylon,  he  would  be  enabled 
to  execute  the  splendid  pictorial  projects  of  which  his  brain 
was  full  But  both  mind  and  body  were  giving  way,  and 
in  his  sorrow  over  broken  health  and  faltering  hand,  he 
bethought  him  of  the  wife  of  his  youth.  Without  confiding 
his  intention  to  any  one,  in  the  summer  of  1799,  he  took 
coach  for  the  North,  and  after  a  desertion  of  nearly  thirty- 
seven  years,  rejoined,  a  broken-down  old  man  of  sixty- 
five,  the  wife  whom,  at  eight-and-twenty,  full  of  hope  and 
strength,  he  had  left  behind  in  the  Kendal  where  once  more 
he  sought  her.  With  even  greater  than  a  woman's  tender 
ness  and  capacity  for  forgiveness,  she  pardoned,  welcomed, 
and  nursed  him.  Feeble  as  he  was  in  mind  and  in  body, 
he  understood  the  happiness  within  his  reach,  bought  a 
house  where  he  was,  and  ordered  the  sale  of  the  Hamp- 
stead  mansion. 

At  last  Romney  had  a  home.  In  his  letters  to  Hayley 
he  spoke  of  the  attentions  of  his  wife  with  affectionate  grati- 
tude. He  was  failing  fast  when  his  eldest  brother,  who  had 
risen  to  be  a  colonel  in  the  East  India  Company's  army, 
returned  to  England  and  hastened  to  Kendal.  Romney 
had  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  meeting,  but  his 
mind  was  setting  even  faster  than  his  life.  "  Brother,"  said 
the  soldier,  "do  you  not  know  me?"  Romney  gazed  at 
him,  wept  bitterly,  and  murmured  some  barely  intelligible 
recognition,  the  last  effort  of  his  waning  intellect  After 
a  period  of  bodily  torpor  and  mental  imbecility,  he  died  on 
the  isth  of  November  i8oz,  and  was  buried  where  he  had 
been  bom,  at  Dalton.  In  person  he  was  tall  and  strongly 
made ;  his  head  was  massive,  his  countenance  manly  in  its 
expression ;  he  was  dark-complexioned,  and  his  eyes  were 
large  and  penetrating.     His  talk  was  vivid,  and  Cumber- 
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land,  who  did  not  flatter  him  after  death  as  in  life,  says  in 
an  otherwise  rather  disparaging  account  of  him  socially  and 
intellectually,  "When  in  company  with  his  intimates,  he 
would  give  vent  to  the  effusions  of  his  fancy,  and  harangue 
in  the  most  animated  manner  upon  the  subject  of  his  art, 
with  a  sublimity  of  idea,  and  a  peculiarity  of  expressive  lan- 
guage that  was  entirely  his  own,  and  in  which  education 
or  reading  had  no  share.  These  sallies  of  natural  genius, 
clothed  in  natural  eloquence,  were  perfectly  original,  very 
highly  edifying,  and  entertaining  in  the  extreme.  They  were 
uttered  in  a  hurried  accent,  an  elevated  tone,  and  very  com- 
monly accompanied  by  tears,  to  which  he  was  by  constitu- 
tion prone," — a  trait  which  affords  a  key  to  much  otherwise 
mysterious  in  Romney's  character  and  career.  In  spite 
of  his  strange  conduct  to  his  wife,  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  main  of  a  kindly  and  generous  disposition.  Though  he 
never  belonged  to,  or  exhibited  in,  the  Academy,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  associated  much  with  his  fellow  artist% 
yet  he  was  always  ready  to  encourage  and  aid  struggling 
merit :  he  was  among  the  first  to  recognise  the  genius  oi 
Flaxman,  and  to  procure  for  it  the  recognition  of  others. 

Romney's  reputation  has  sunk  considerably  since  his  own 
day ;  and  so  far  as  there  is  what  can  be  called  a  general 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  a  painter  whose  works  are  rather 
scantily  and  imperfectly  represented  in  the  more  accessible 
of  our  art-collections,  it  is  expressed  in  Mr.  Redgrave's 
pithy  criticism,  "  Whatever  he  did,  Reynolds  did  better." 
Yet  the  author  of  A  Century  of  Painters  admits  that "  there 
is  a  pleasing  breadth,  almost  amounting  to  grandeur,  in 
some  of  his  works.'*  A  less  recent,  but,  perhaps,  more  im- 
partial because  an  unprofessional  art-critic,  the  late  Allan 
Cunningham,  says  of  him  : — "  In  his  portraits,  Romney 
missed  certainly  the  grace  and  ease,  and  the  fine  flush  of 
colouring  which  have  brought  lasting  fame  to  Reynolds. 
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There  appear,  however,  traces  of  great  dignity  and  manliness 
in  all  his  heads,  and  in  some  a  certain  touch  of  poetic  lofti- 
ness of  which  Reynolds  has  hardly  furnished  an  example." 
Respecting  Romney's  ideal  and  historical  pieces,  "  honest 
Allan  "  opines  that  "  some  of  them  are  equal  in  loftiness  of 
thought  and  in  simplicity  of  conception  to  any  productions  of 
their  class  in  the  British  School."  Mention  has  been  already 
made  of  the  verdict  pronounced  by  the  grateful  Flaxman  on 
our  Lancashire  Painter ;  and  since,  quite  recently,  Rom- 
ney's pictures  have  emerged  from  private  galleries,  and  in 
rather  unusual  numbers,  to  contribute  to  the  attractions  of 
the  Royal  Academy's  annual  Winter  Exhibitions,  for  instance, 
there  has  been  a  certain  reaction  in  his  favour,  with  a  widei 
and  greater  knowledge  of  his  works.  It  seems  now  to  be 
thought  that,  overpraised  in  his  life-time,  Romney  has  since 
his  death  been  unduly  depreciated  and  neglected. 


VII. 


HENRY  CORT^ 


THE  county  which  has  been  so  long  the  chief  seat  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  and  which  was  the  cradle 
of  the  canal  system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  can  also  boast 
of  having  produced  the  inventor  through  whose  labours  the 
British  iron  trade  has  attained  its  present  enormous  mag- 
nitude and  importance.  Henry  Cort,  too,  was  a  Lancashire 
man,  though  his  native  county  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  operations  which  made  his  name 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  iron  trade.  It  might  be 
agreeable  to  believe  that  he  inherited  with  his  Lancashire 
blood  the  industrial  ingenuity  and  energy  which,  exerted 
for  centuries,  have  made  his  county  what  it  is,  and  that  to 
his  early  years  having  been  spent  in  a  part  of  England  then 
and  long  before  noted  for  its  manufacturing  successes,  is  to 
be  ascribed  his  subsequent  career  as  an  inventor.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  little  is  known  of  Henry  Cort  beyond 
his  inventions  and  calamities  j  the  vast  utility  of  the  former, 
and  the  sorrowful  severity  of  the  latter,  stamping  him  as  the 
Crompton  of  the  iron  manufacture. 

*  TTie  Case  of  Henry  Cort  and  his  Inventions  in  the  Manufacture  of 
British  Iron,  by  Thomas  Webster,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Barrister-at- 
Law  (in  Mechanics^ Magazine  for  1859).     Percy's  Metallurgy:  Iron  and 
Steel  (London,   1864),  §  Puddling.     Scrivener's  History  of  the  Iron 
Trade  (London,  1854),  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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Concerning  Cort's  connection  with  his  native  county, 
nothing  more  has  been  discovered  than  that  he  was  bom 
in  1740,  at  Lancaster,  and  that  there  his  father  carried  on 
the  trade  of  a  builder  and  briclcmaker.  The  antecedents  of 
his  family,  how  long  they  had  been  settled  in  Lancaster, 
what  were  the  upbringing,  education,  and  the  early  char- 
acter and  pursuits  of  Henry  Cort,  are  altogether  unknown. 
His  biography  jumps  at  one  bound  from  the  meagre  record 
of  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  and  of  his  father's  trade, 
to  his  twenty-fifth  year,  when  he  is  found  in  Sun-ey  Street 
of  the  great  metropolis,  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  navy 
agent,  in  alt  probability  one  conducted  then  very  much  as  it 
is  now.  Coit  is  understood  to  have  been  successful  in  this 
vocation,  and  in  1768  he  married  Elizabeth  Heysham,  "the 
daughter  of  a  solicitor  in  Staffordshire,  and  steward  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland."  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  their 
marriage  she  bore  him  no  fewer  than  thirteen  children, 
three  of  whom  survived  almost  to  our  own  day,  having 
inherited  little  more  than  their  father's  name  and  the 
memory  of  his  wrongs  and  calamities,  while  colossal  fortunes 
were  being  accumulated  out  of  the  results  of  his  skill  and 
industry.  Very  possibly  the  pressure  of  a  rapidly-increasing 
family  led  Henry  Cort  to  think  of  some  extraneous  means 
of  adding  to  his  income  as  a  navy  agent,  and  the  state  of 
the  British  iron  manufacture  was  then  such  as  to  appear  to 
promise  ample  rewards  to  the  ingenuity  which  could  improve 
certain  of  its  principal  processes.  In  the  decade  between 
1770  and  1780  the  iron  trade  of  Great  Britain  had  begun 
to  recover  from  the  depression  to  which  it  sank  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  recovery  was 
mainly  due  to  the  success  which  had  at  last  attended  the 
endeavour  to  smelt  iron  ore  by  coal  or  coke,  instead  of  by 
wood  or  charcoal.  In  these  days  we  speak  of  the  two 
great  sources  of  our  industrial  prosperity,  "  coal  and  iron," 
2f 
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as  indissolubly  connected  ;  but  theirs  was  a  long  and  fitful 
courtship,  an  engagement  frequently  broken  ofi^  and  appa- 
rently destined  to  come  to  nothing,  before  they  were  joined 
at  last  in  the  bonds  of  permanent  and  productive  wedlock. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  the  British  iron  manufacture,  wood 
alone  was  employed  to  reduce  and  smelt  the  ore,  and  thus 
leafy  and  richly-timbered  Sussex,  from  the  amount  of  poten- 
tial fuel  which  it  offered  in  proximity  to  beds  of  iron, 
became  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  English  iron  trade.  It  was  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  long  before  the  removal  of  the 
general  prejudice  against  the  use  of  coal  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, that  ingenious  men  seem  to  have  begun  the  attempt 
to  smelt  iron  with  coal  instead  of  wood.  The  first  success 
attained  was  that  of  the  well-known  Dud  Dudley,  one  of  the 
illegitimate  children  of  the  Lord  Dudley  of  that  day,  and 
who  was  bom  in  1599.  Lord  Dudley  was  the  owner  of 
iron-works,  and  all  about  Dudley  Castle  there  were  iron- 
workers, whose  business  had  begun  to  languish  through  the 
scarcity  of  fuel,  produced  by  the  voracious  appetite  of  the 
furnaces  for  wood.  Coal,  however,  abounded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Dud  Dudley,  when  quite  a  young  man,  set 
about  attempting  to  make  the  mineral  useful  to  the  metal. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  prosecuted  his  operations, 
through  all  sorts  of  interesting  vicissitudes, — compromised 
by  his  loyalty  during  the  great  civil  war,  and  after  the 
Restoration  harassed  and  persecuted  by  the  charcoal  iron- 
roasters  and  their  workmen,  whose  processes  he  threat- 
ened to  revolutionise.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
turning  out  a  marketable  pig-iron  with  the  aid  of  coal,  but  the 
quality  at  the  best  was  indifferent,  and  the  make  was  small. 
More  powerful  blowing  furnaces  than  were  known  in  his 
long  day  were  needed,  and  the  sulphur  of  the  coal,  brought 
in  its  crude  state  into  contact  with  the  metal,  proved  in- 
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jurious  to  the  iron.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  the  old 
process  of  smelting  by  charcoal,  and  as  the  demand  for 
iron  increased  with  the  growth  of  industry  and  population, 
the  supply  of  wood  for  fuel  diminished  with  the  destruction 
of  our  Sylva.  The  production  of  English  iron  continued 
steadily  to  decline.  In  1770-30  there  were  only  ten  fur- 
naces in  blast  in  the  whole  Forest  of  Dean,  where  the  iron 
smelters  were  satisfied  to  work  up  the  cinders  left  by  the 
Romans.  A  writer  of  the  time  states  that  we  then  bought 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
foreign  iron  yearly,  and  that  England  was  the  best  customer 
in  Europe  for  Swedish  and  Russian  iron.  By  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  home  manufacture  had  so 
greatly  fallen  off,  that  the  total  production  of  Great  Britain 
is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  not  more  than  18,000 
tons  a  year,  four-fifths  of  the  iron  used  in  the  country  being 
imported  from  Sweden. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  1757  that  piKoal  was  again 
employed  successfully  and  on  a  large  scale  for  smelting  iron 
at  the  famous  iron-works  of  Coalbrooke-dale,  in  Shropshire, 
among  the  spurs  of  the  Wrekin.  Abraham  Darby,  the 
Quaker,  originally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley,  had 
settled  in  Coalbrooke-dale  in  1709,  and  as  the  oak  and 
hazel  woods  of  the  beautiful  valley  were  devoured  by  their 
furnaces,  he  and  his  successors  thought  and  worked  out  the 
problem  of  smelting  iron  with  coal,  or  rather  with  its  much 
purer  form  as  coke.  By  1760,  probably,  the  operation  was 
practised  largely;  and  in  that  year,  through  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Roebuck  (John  Arthur's  grandsire),  the  Carron  Iron- 
works were  established,  and  the  improved  machinery  applied 
in  them  for  blowing  furnaces  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
manufacture  of  iron  by  coal  or  coke.  Eight  years  later, 
James  Watt  went  over  from  Glasgow  to  Kinneil,  and  told 
his  friend  and  coadjutor.  Dr.  Roebuck,  the  happy  news 
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that  their  steam-engine  was  at  last  successful.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1769,  a  memorable  one  in  many  ways,  the 
specification  of  James  Watt's  steam  engine  was  lodged,  and 
Richard  Arkwright  took  out  a  patent  for  his  spinning- 
machine.  With  the  steam-engine  there  caoie  in  turn  new 
and  vastly  more  powerful  machinery  for  blowing  the  iron 
furnaces,  and  the  British  iron  trade  gained  the  start  which  it 
has  never  lost  Meanwhile,  in  1765,  with  a  sort  of  presen- 
timent of  what  was  coming,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  had  taken, 
at  what  now  seems  an  incredibly  small  rental, — ^;^2oo 
a  year, — the  lease  of  the  forty  square  miles  of  country  sur- 
rounding the  then  insignificant  hamlet  of  Merthyr  TydviL 
Seventeen  years  later  he  retired  with  a  large  fortune  from 
the  iron- works  which  he  had  erected,  and  sublet  his  realm 
of  coal  and  iron  to  four  men  of  enterprise.  One  of  them 
was  Richard  Crawshay,  of  famous  industrial  memory, — ^he 
who  became  a  millionnaire,  and  was  known  as  the  *'  iron 
king,"  thanks  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  poor  Henry  Cort. 

In  1782  "  the  Cyfartha  flitch  of  the  great  Bacon  domain," 
as  it  has  been  called,  came  into  the  hands  of  this  Mr. 
Richard  Crawshay,  the  son  of  a  small  Yorkshire  farmer, 
and  who  began  life  as  an  errand-boy  in  an  ironmonger's 
shop  at  the  east  end  of  London.  In  1783,  Henry  Cort 
took  out  his  first  patent.  Its  object  was  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  a  discovery  for  the  conversion  of  pig  or  cast 
iron  into  what  is  variously  termed  wrought,  malleable,  and 
bar  iron.  This  conversion  was,  at  the  time  when  Cort  took 
out  his  first  patent,  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  iron 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain.  Charcoal  "fineries"  had 
still  to  be  employed,  and  the  hammer  was  the  chief  machine 
used  in  effecting  the  conversion.  In  1787,  Richard  Craw- 
shay himself  could  with  difficulty  turn  out  ten  tons  of  bar 
iron  weekly;  in  181 2,  through  the  application  of  Cort's 
inventions,  his  production  of  it  was  at  the  rate  of  ten  thou- 
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sand  tons  a  year.  While  the  manufacture  of  pig  or  cast 
iron  was  progressing  rapidly  in  Great  Britain,  for  malleable 
iron  we  seem  to  have  been  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  foreigner  and  his  furnaces  fed  by  charcoal.  At  one 
time,  war  time,  too,  the  Russian  Government  threatened  to 
raise  the  price  of  its  bar  iron  to  an  exorbitant  height,  be- 
lieving that  in  this  department  of  production  we  were  com- 
pletely at  its  mercy. 

Possibly  it  was  as  a  navy  agent  that  Cort  had  his  atten- 
tion first  drawn  to  the  demand  for  malleable  iron,  to  the 
insufficiency  of  its  domestic  supply,  and  to  our  dependence 
on  the  foreigner  for  a  manufactured  article,  the  raw  material 
of  which  abounded  in  Great  Britain.  In  1775,  moreover, 
began  the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies,  soon  followed 
by  a  war  between  England  and  France,  and  supplies  of  iron 
for  naval  purposes  were  wanted  more  than  ever. .  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Cert's 
peculiar  business  brought  him  into  contact  and  connection 
with  one  Adam  Jellicoe,  "chief  clerk  in  the  pay  branch  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,"  the  author,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  all  his  woes.  To  Jellicoe  Cort  seems  to  have  confided 
his  iron-secret,  and  by  Jellicoe  its  value  was  appreciated, 
all  the  more  that  his  own  oificial  position,  in  those  days  of 
general  official  jobbery  and  corruption,  could  enable  him  to 
turn  it  to  account  An  agreement  was  concluded  between 
Cort  and  Jellicoe  by  which  the  tatter  was  to  advance 
;^27,ooo  on  a  security  of  the  assignment  of  the  patent, — 
Jellicoe  to  receive  one-half  of  the  profits,  and  his  son 
Samuel,  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Pay-office,  to  be  partner  with 
Cort  The  partnership  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Navy  Board,  and  there  is  even  reason  to  surmise  that  the 
advance  of  ^^27,000  to  Cort  was  made  by  Jellicoe  with  its 
sanction.  Cort  removed  to  works  which  he  had  erected  at 
Fontley,  on  the  Titchin  river,  in  the  parish  of  Fareham, 
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near  Portsmouth,  and  nearer  Gosport.  The  supply  of 
malleable  iron  for  the  construction  of  anchors  and  other 
naval  purposes  was  one  of  his  objects,  and  the  advantage 
of  proximity  to  a  great  naval  arsenal  was  obvious.  Henry 
Dundas,  afterwards  Viscount  Melville,  was  appointed  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy  in  1782,  and  the  American  war  came  to 
a  close  in  the  year  of  Cort's  first  patent,  dated  the  17th 
January  1783.  The  gist  of  this  first  patent  was,  that  the 
iron,  in  the  final  stage  of  manufacture,  should  be  passed 
through  grooved  rollers  instead  of  being  hammered  as 
formerly.  In  Cort's  second  patent,  taken  out  in  the  year 
following,  is  described  the  famous  operation  of  puddling, 
one  which  was  now  to  precede  the  passing  of  the  iron 
through  the  grooved  rollers,  the  earlier  of  the  two  processes 
being  the  main  subject  of  the  later  of  the  two  patents. 
Originalities  they  could  neither  of  them  be  strictly  called ; 
but  Cort  was  the  first  to  make  them  of  permanent  utility, 
and  to  unite  them  with  other  ingenious  processes,  old  and 
new,  so  as  to  produce  available  bar  iron,  not  once  in  a  way, 
or  experimentally  and  fitfully,  but  continuously,  persistently, 
and  profitably.  By  the  puddling  process,  conducted  in  a 
reverberating  furnace,  the  flame  only  of  a  coal-fed  furnace 
melted  the  impure  pig  iron  which  did  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  fuel  and  receive  new  impurities  from  it 
Puddling  consists  in  the  continued  and  skilful  stirring  of 
the  molten  mass,  in  which  the  iron  particles  are  gradually 
dissociated  from  the  impurities  contained  in  the  pig,  and 
gathered  together  in  balls  by  the  puddler.  These  balls, 
after  being  subjected  to  other  manipulations  for  the  removal 
of  any  impurities  adhering  to  them  as  they  come  from  the 
furnace,  are  passed  through  the  grooved  rollers,  an  opera- 
tion which  completes,  in  a  general  way,  the  process  of 
purification,  and  turns  out  the  bar-iron  of  commerce.  The 
importance  of  Cort's  invention  lay  in  the  substitution  of 
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ordinary  coal  for  charcoal  in  the  process  of  refining  the  pig 
and  converting  it  into  wrought,  malleable,  or  bar  iron.  It 
rendered  England,  with  her  coal,  able  to  compete  with  and 
to  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  other  countries  possess- 
ing more  abundant  supplies  of  wood  or  charcoal  And  it 
allowed,  what  might  otherwise  have  been  impossible,  the  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  working  of  such  inferior  ores  as  those 
of  the  Cleveland  district  of  Yorkshire.  It  has  indeed  been 
doubted  whether,  even  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  charcoal, 
but  without  the  puddling  process,  such  ores  could  be  suffi- 
ciently purified  from  their  sulphur,  and,  above  all,  from  their 
phosphorus.  "Although  these"— sulphur  and  phosphorus — 
says  arecent  and  high  authority  on  the  subject,  "are  combus- 
tible substances,  they  are  not  fully  removable  from  iron  by 
merely  burning  out  Large  quantities  may  be  considerably 
reduced  thereby,  but  the  last  residues  of  their  impurities  hold 
to  the  iron  so  firmly  that  we  may  burn  all  the  iron  itself  into 
an  oxide  without  removing  them  by  the  simple  action  of 
oxygen.  Their  removal  is  nevertheless  quite  necessary  to  the 
production  of  good  iron,  as  sulphur  renders  iron  '  red  short,' 
i.e.,  brittle  when  heated,  and  thus  unfit  for  forging ;  and  phos- 
phorus makes  it '  cold  short,'  that  is  brittle  when  cold,  x^^a 
of  phosphorus  renders  steel  quite  unfit  for  tools  with  keen 
edges,  and  about  double  this  quantity  of  sulphur  is  ruinous 
to  iron  that  has  to  be  forged  to  any  considerable  extent." ' 

'  Latuns  on  Iron  and  Sled,  by  W,  MaHhieu  Williinu  (in  Jmmal  of 
the  Soeuty  of  Ar!s,  2Slh  July  1876).  The  effect  of  the  puddling 
pioccss  in  eliminating  the  impurities  of  the  iron  is  mechanical  as 
well  as  chemical.  It  was  long  thought  to  be  chemical  mctety,  and 
the  result  of  oiidalioa  taking  place  through  the  eipoaure  of  ihe 
metal  to  the  flume  and  ajt  by  the  woiking  of  the  rabble,  or  (hiough 
the  evolution  of  oxygen  Tiom  the  oxides  of  iron  with  which  the 
furnace  is  "fettled."  When  Mr.  Bessemer,  however,  on  forcing 
aimosphetic  air  through  molten  iron,  found  that  though  silicon  and 
carbon  might  be  completely  removed,  scarcely  any  of  the  sulphur  and 
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There  was  thus  a  twofold  benefit  conferred  by  Cert's 
invention  of  puddling.  It  wedded  the  coal  of  England  to 
her  iron,  so  as  to  make  them  produce  good  bar-iron,  and  it 
facilitated  the  profitable  manipulation  of  those  ores  from 
which,  inferior  and  impure  though  they  may  be,  our  chief 
supplies  of  commercial  iron  are  derived.  When  Cort  took 
out  his  patents,  England  imported  her  best  iron;  ninety 
years  afterwards  her  exports  of  manufactured  iron  amounted 
in  value  to  nearly  ;^38,ooo,ooo.  The  bulk  of  the  malleable 
iron  produced  in  this  country  is  still  (though  of  course 
with  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  furnaces  and 
so  forth)  puddled  and  rolled  by  the  processes  described  in 
Cort's  two  patents  ;  and  though  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  supersede  his  hand-puddling  by  mechanical  pudd- 
ling, none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  successful^ 

phosphorus  escaped,  that  explanation  was  proved  to  be  defective.  The 
following  is  the  theory  of  the  authority  (Mr.  Matthieu  Williams),  already 
cited: — **i.  Pure  iron,  itself  practically  infusible,  becomes,  when 
sufficiently  heated,  soluble  in  its  own  more  fusible  compounds,  such  as 
its  silicides,  carbides,  phosphides,  &c.,  and  pig  iron  is  mainly  composed 
of  such  a  solution.  2.  The  carbon  and  silicon  are  oxidised  in  the 
early  stages  of  puddling,  and  thus  the  solvent  is  diminished,  and  the 
iron  is  precipitated  as  granules ;  but  it  is  not  yet  pure,  each  granule 
being  enveloped  in  fusible  sulphide  and  phosphide,  too  small  in  quantity 
to  effect  solution  of  the  iron,  but  adhering  to  it  so  firmly  as  to  resist  oxida- 
tion.  3.  When  the  iron  is  'coming  to  nature*  the  puddler  washes 
this  adhering  film  of  sulphide  and  phosphide  into  the  cinder,  just  as  a 
laundress  washes  adhering  greasy  dirt  from  the  solid  fibres  of  linen,  &c, 
into  soapy  or  alkaline  water,  grease  being  diffusible  in  such  water,  as 
liquid  sulphides  and  phosphides  of  iron  are  diffusible  in  the  cinder. 
This  diffusibility  is  proved  by  analysis  of  the  cinder  wherein  the  phos- 
phides and  sulphides  are  afterwards  found,  just  as  the  dirt  from  the 
clothes  is  found  in  the  soapy  water  that  has  been  used  by  the  laundress. 
The  action  of  the  squeezer,  hammer,  and  rolls,  in  removing  the  still 
adhering  portions  of  fusible  cinder  is  thus  strictly  analogous  to  the 
'wringing*  of  the  laundress.** 

^  Respecting  Cort's  other  invention,  or  realisation  of  an  invention, 
the  grooved  rollers,  Mr.  Scrivener  says,  in  his  History  of  the  Iron 
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The  Navy  Office,  of  course,  had  its  attention  soon  called 
to  Cort's  inventions,  and  its  heads  forthwith  commissioned 
competent  employh  to  report  on  their  promise  and  utility. 
The  specification  of  the  first  patent  was  enrolled  in  the 
May  of  1783,  and  in  the  following  month,  some  of  the 
officials  of  the  Portsmouth  Dockyard  visited  the  Fontley 
works  ;  and  saw  fragments  of  old  and  drossy  iron  converted 
into  good,  strong,  and  available  metal  by  being  melted  in 
an  air  furnace,  and  either  welded  by  a  hammer,  or  better  still, 
passed  between  the  patented  rollers.  After  the  addition 
of  the  preliminary  puddling  process,  many  experiments 
were  made  in  our  dockyards,  and  in  1787  the  results  of 
some  of  them  were  recorded  in  "  A  brief  state  of  facts 
relative  to  the  new  method  of  making  bar-iron  with  raw  pit 
coal  and  grooved  rollers,  discovered  and  brought  to  per- 
fection by  Mr.  Henry  Cort."  The  anchors  made  by  his 
process  from  old  ballast  iron  were  reported  to  be  superior 
to  those  of  the  best  Swedish  iron,  and  the  great  Scotch 
chemist.  Dr.  Black,  certified  the  correctness  of  these 
reports.  Capitalists  now  began  to  be  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  new  processes.  In  this  same  year  of  1787, 
Richard  Crawshay,  ever  vigilant  and  alert,  had  found  his 
way  from  Cyfartha  to  Fontley,  and  arranged  with  Cort  for 
the  use  of  the  patents,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a 
royalty  of  los.  a  ton  on  all  iron  to  be  manufactured  in 
accordance  with  them  at  his  Glamorganshire  works,  a  pretty 


Traie  (p.  12 1),  "To  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Cort's 

invention  of  the  rollers,  it  maybe  as  well  here  to  mention  that,  previous 

to  their  introduction,  the  smallest  size  drawn  under  the  hammer  was 

three-quarteis  square,  all  below  that  size  were  cut  in  the  splitting-mill ; 

and  it  required  the  hammer  to  be  kept  constantly  at  work  to  draw 

20  cwt  of  average  sizes  in  twelve  hours,  while,  with  the  rollers,  they 

can  manufacture,  in  the  same  time,  with  one  pair  of  rollers,  about  15 

tons,  which,  in  a  work  in  full  operation,  are  kept  constantly  employed, 

day  and  night,  during  six  days  of  the  week." 

2  u 
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sufficient  recognition,  by  a  most  competent  authority,  both 
of  the  legal  validity  of  the  patents,  and  of  the  value  of  the 
processes  described  in  them.  At  the  same  time  friend 
Jellicoe  pulled  the  wires  skilfully  at  the  Navy  Pay-office. 
On  the  1 6th  of  April  1789,  a  Government  advertisement, 
inviting  tenders  of  iron  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  contained 
the  intimation,  which  reads  so  strangely  in  our  day  : — "  No 
tenders  for  iron  will  be  regarded  but  from  persons  who 
prove  that  they  make  it  agreeable  to  Cort  and  Jellicoe's 
patent"  After  years  of  anxious  labour,  and  the  expendi^ 
ture  of  all  the  savings  of  his  navy-agency,  Cort  seemed  at 
last  on  the  high  road  to  fortune. 

A  few  months  more  and  he  was  a  ruined  man.  On  the 
30th  of  August  1789,  Adam  Jellicoe  died  at  Islington, 
"  after  a  fortnight's  illness,"  and  it  was  discovered  that  he 
was  a  public  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
;;^39,ooo.  The  ;£^27,5oo  advanced  to  the  Cort  partnership 
had  been  taken  from  the  Government-monies  in  his  hands, 
and  to  that  extent  Cort  and  his  partner  were  considered, 
justly  no  doubt,  debtors  of  the  Crown.  Then,  however, 
comes  the  mystery — one  which  will  probably  never  be 
unravelled  The  works  at  Fontley  were  worth  a  consider- 
able sum,  and  two  years'  jdeld  of  the  patent  dues  from  the 
contracting  ironmasters  would  alone  have  more  than  repaid 
the  ^27,500  advanced  by  Adam  Jellicoe  to  the  Cort 
partnership.  But  no  mercy  was  shown,  no  delay  was 
granted,  to  the  unfortunate  inventor.  The  breath  was 
scarcely  out  of  Adam  Jellicoe's  body,  when,  on  the  ist  of 
September,  an  affidavit  was  made  by  Alexander  Trotter, 
the  paymaster  of  the  Navy,  afterwards  famous  for  his  con- 
nection with  Lord  Melville's  alleged  official  misdoings,  that 
it  was  a  case  of  urgency,  and  that  Cort  was  in  distressed 
circumstances.  "An  extent"  was  issued  against  the 
property  of  the  firm,  the  patent  rights  included.     Everything 
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was  seized  by  the  Crown  ;  Cort  found  himself  thrown  upon 
the  world  penniless  and  resourceless,  while,  strangest  incident 
of  all,  Adam  Jellicoe's  son,  Samuel,  was  placed  in  possession 
of  the  works  at  Fontley,  and  remained  there  undisturbed 
for  long  years  afterwards.  No  attempt  was  made  to  realise 
then  or  subsequently  the  patent  dues  from  the  ironmasters, 
which  Cort  could  not  now  claim,  and  which  the  Crown 
allowed  to  lapse.  Those,  therefore,  who  take  the  darkest 
view  of  poor  Corfs  sad  story  may  almost  be  excused  if 
they  hint  a  belief  that  somehow  the  great  ironmasters 
contrived  to  bribe  persons  in  authority,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  asked  to  pay  the  royalties  legally  due  for  their  use 
of  patented  processes  which  were  already  helping  to  enrich 
them.  The  names  both  of  Lord  Melville  and  of  Trotter 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  disreputable 
doings,  but,  Jn  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  a  verdict,  and  all  the  records  of 
their  reciprocal  transactions  were  destroyed  by  themselves 
about  the  dme  of  Lord  Melville's  impeachment.  The  first 
re-appearance  of  Cort  after  his  ruin  ts  in  1791,  when,  in 
answer  to  an  appeal  from  him,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Navy  instruct  one  of  their  subordinates  coldly  and  almost 
ironically  to  inform  him  that  "  your  inventions  appear  to 
them  of  that  utility  as  to  induce  them  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  manufacture  of  British  iron  performed  according 
to  the  methods  that  have  been  practised  by  you."  Three 
years  later,  we  find  eminent  London  merchants  and  others, 
in  a  memorial  to  the  Government  of  the  day,  stating  that 
they  have  entered  into  a  subscription  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  relief  of  Cort  and  his  destitute  family,  a  wife 
and  twelve  children — and  praying  that,  as  a  permanent 
provision  for  him,  he  should  receive  "some  situation  in  one 
of  her  Majesty's  dockyards,  the  Customs,  Excise,  or  any 
Other  office  or  place  in  which  his  talents  and  industry  may 
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prove  useful  to  the  public  and  himsel£''  This  appeal 
procured  him  a  pension  of  nominally  ;^2oo  a  year,  but 
owing    to     reductions,    the    actual    receipt    was    only 

Poor  Cort  did  not  long  trespass  on  the  munificent 
bounty  of  his  country,  dying  wretched  and  obscure,  in 
1800,  while  the  Crawshays  and  other  great  ironmasters 
were  making  colossal  fortunes  by  the  gratuitous  use  of 
his  inventions.  He  was  buried  in  Hampstead  church- 
yard, where  his  grave,  with  an  inscription,  in  compara- 
tively recent  years  made  legible  again  by  one  of  his 
sons,  may  still  be  seen.  The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  of 
"the  case  of  Henry  Cort,"  will  probably  never  be  dis- 
covered in  this  world,  but  enough  of  it  is  known  to  give 
him  a  very  prominent  place  among  the  martyrs  of  modem 
industrial  discovery  and  invention.^ 

^  After  Cort's  death,  bis  widow  memorialised  the  Govenmient  on  behalf 
of  herself  and  her  children.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Nayy  reported  in 
November  1801  that  she  and  her  family  were  genuine  objects  of  national 
interest,  and  she  received  a  pension  of  £12$,  which  was  reduced  by 
official  deductions  to  ;f  120.  Ten  years  afterwards,  the  great  iron- 
masters, on  an  application  from  her,  considered  her  case,  and  raised 
for  her  a  subscription  which  came  to  £%^l^  Of  this  sum  thirty 
guineas  were  contributed  by  the  Crawshays,  from  which  firm  alone,  if 
Cort  had  not  been  cruelly  wronged,  he  would  have  received  under  their 
contract  with  him  ;f  25,000.  In  the  following  year,  1812,  a  petition 
from  Coningsby  Cort,  the  inventor's  second  son,  setting  forth  the  claims 
of  his  mother  and  her  ten  children,  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  conunand  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  recommended  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  A  Select  Committee  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  matter,  but  the  official  element  was  strong  in  it, 
and  one  of  its  members  was  a  son  of  the  inculpated  Lord  Melville,  and 
himself  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  opposition  to  the  favourable 
testimony  of  competent  ironmasters,  among  them  Mr.  Benjamin  Hall, 
father  of  the  late  Lord  Llanover,  one  witness,  a  Mr.  Samuel  Homfray, 
gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Cort's  inventions  were  known  and  in 
use  before  the  patents  of  1783-4.  Homfray *s  assertions  have  since 
been  proved  by  letters  from   his  own  firm,  and  from  ironmasters 
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conversant  with  its  hislaiy  and  operations,  to  be  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. With  his  evidence,  however,  the  Committee  seem  to  have 
suddeiJy  closed  the  enquiry.  They  reported  that  they  Could  not 
satisfy  themselves  that  either  of  the  two  inveotions,  the  puddling 
process  01  the  grooved  rollers,  was  "so  novel  in  principle  01  application 
as  fairly  to  entitle  the  petitioner  to  a  parliamentary  reward,"  They 
recommended,  however,  that  he  should  be  reimbursed  (he  money 
which  he  had  expended  in  prosecuting  the  petition.  But  an  applica- 
tion made  to  the  Treasury  for  a  gmax  was  refused,  and  the  petitioner 
found  himself  mulcted  in  the  sum  oi£zy>. 

Some  forty  years  aiterwards,  there  survived  of  the  numerous  family 
of  Corl  only  three  of  his  children,  his  youngest  son,  Richard,  and  two 
daughters  ;  their  united  ages  amounting  to  nearly  390  years.  Cort's 
widow  had  received  her  pension  until  her  death  in  1S16,  after  which 
one  oi£,li,  6s.  was  granted  to  each  of  her  spinster  daughters.  In  1856, 
the  inventor's  sole  surviving  son,  Richard,  then  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
two,  who  had  for  fifty  years  tilled  offices  of  trust  in  various  mining  com- 
panies, memorialised  the  Treasury  on  his  own  and  his  sisters'  claims, 
and  received  a  refusal  of  any  further  consideration  of  them.  But 
tnBuenlial  men,  though  not  in  office,  and  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
were  induced  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  saw  that  grave  injustice  had 
been  done.  Richard  Cort  found  friends  and  supporters,  and  leading 
newspapers  pleaded  his  cause.  A  national  subscription  was  opened, 
which  amounted  in  1S5S  to  j£500,  and  to  which  the  Queen  contributed. 
Lord  Palmerston  discovered  that  the  Treasury  had  been  too  hasty,  and 
having  referred  the  case  lo  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Dr,  Percy,  he 
gave  Richard  Corl,  in  consequence  of  their  report,  a  pension  of  j£^50. 
Finally,  soon  after  the  late  Lord  Derby's  accession  to  the  Premiership, 
a  grant  of  £xa  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund  was  made  to  the 
inventor's  two  surviving  and  aged  daughters.  In  asserting,  and  not 
altogether  unsuccessfully,  his  own  and  his  sisters'  claims,  Richard  Cort 
had  the  further  satisfaction  of  malcir;g  it  clear  10  the  public  mind  that 
his  father  had  been  shamefully  treated,  and  tiiat  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Commons'  Commitlee  of  iSiz  was  based  on  gross  misrepre- 
Mntatioos  and  on  a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 


VIIL 


THE  TOWNELEYS  OF  TOWNELEY* 


THE  Towneleys,  of  Towneley  Hall,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Burnley,  are  well  known  to  be  old  among  the 
oldest  of  Lancashire  families,  and  if  certain  fond  genealogies 
could  be  believed,  theirs  would  be  an  antiquity  almost 
unexampled  in  England.  To  be  able  to  boast  of  an  ances- 
tor who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  satisfies  the  cravings 
of  the  most  ambitious  pretenders  to  length  of  lineage.  But 
the  Towneley  pedigree,  or  rather  one  Towneley  pedigree, 
taking  us  back  to  the  time  of  King  Alfred  himself,  finds 

♦  Whitakcr's  History  of  WhalUy,  Third  Edition  (London,  1818). 
The  Visitation  of  Lancashire^  A.D.  1533'  By  special  commission  of 
Thomas  Bennet,  Clarencieux^  edited  by  William  Langton  (being  voL 
xcviil  of  the  Chetham  Society's  publications).  Ormerod's  Tracts 
Relating  to  Military  Proceedings  in  Lancashire  during  the  Great  Civil 
War  (being  vol.  ii.  of  the  Chetham  Society's  publications).  The 
yacobite  Trials  in  Manchester ^  1694,  edited  by  William  Beamont  (being 
vol.  xxviii.  of  the  Chetham  Society's  publications).  Hibbert- Ware's 
Lancashire  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion^  171 5  (being  vol.  v.  of  the 
Chetham  Society's  publications) ;  and  his  History  of  the  Foundations 
in  Manchester  (London  and  Manchester,  1834),  vol.  ii.  Collectanea 
Relating  to  Manchester  and  its  Neighbourhood^  by  John  Harland  (being 
vol.  Ixviii.  of  the  Chetham  Society's  publications).  Nichols's  Illus- 
trations of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (London, 
1818),  voL  iii.,  §  Memoirs  of  Charles  Towneley,  Esq.  Baines's  Lanca^ 
shirCf  vol.  iii.,  &c.,  &c. 
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the  founder  of  the  family  in  s.  cert^n  Spartlingus,  2  con- 
temporary of  that  memorable  monarch,  and  said  to  be  the 
first  of  those  singular  personages,  half-lay,  half-clerical,  the 
hereditary  Deans  of  Whalley  and  lords  of  the  manor  thereof 
transmitting  from  father  to  son  both  a  spiritual  and  a  tem- 
poral jurisdiction.  However  this  may  be,  and  whether  his 
descent  from  Spartlingus  is  accepted  or  not,  pretty  certainly 
one  of  these  Deans,  "Geofirey  the  elder,"  received  "the 
vill  of  Tunleia"  from  his  father-in-law,  R<%er  de  Lacy, 
"between  the  years  1193  and  1211,"  A  female  descen- 
dant of  Geoffrey,  "  Cecilia  de  Tbonley,"  married,  "  about  4 
Edward  III.,"  a  Del  Legh,  and  their  posterity  took  her 
name,  with  the  lands  of  which  she  had  come  to  be  the 
heiress.  From  this  Dame  Cecilia  have  sprung  all  the  Lan- 
cashire Towneleys.  The  seat  of  the  main  branch  of  the 
family,  Towneiey  Hall,  is  still  in  the  domain  which  Rt^er 
de  Lacy  gave  to  Geoffrey  the  elder  in  the  days  of  bad  King 
John.  It  stands  among  noble  woods  of  ancient  oak,  over- 
looking ample  greensward,  and  itself  overlooked  by  hills 
behind — a  venerable  pile,  with  many  later  additions  and 
alterations — towered,  buttressed,  and  showing  on  one  side 
thick  walls  of  rude  masonry,  indicating  a  great  antiquity. 
It  is  just  the  place  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  de- 
lighted to  describe,  discoursing  the  while  on  the  fortunes  of 
its  successive  owners,  of  whose  portraits  it  contains  an 
unbroken  series  from  the  time  of  good  Queen  Bess  almost 
to  our  own. 

The  first  Towneiey  mentioned  in  general  or  local  history 
is  Sir  Richard,  said  to  have  been  knighted  by  the  Lord 
Stanley  (the  first  Stanley,  Eail  of  Derby,  of  a  former  series 
of  Lancashire  Worthies),  on  Hutton  Field,  "at  a  great 
review  of  the  army  returning  from  the  campaign  in  Scotland, 
23d  August  1482."*  Of  him  little  else  has  been  recorded. 
'  ViiilaliBH  if  LatKozhire,  p.  44. 
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Of  his  son,  Sir  John,  however,  who  was  "  Sheriff  of  Lanca- 
shire from  23d  to  3 2d  Henry  VIII.,"  some  more  or  less 
curious  and  copious  notices  survive.  An  active,  acquisi- 
tive, long-lived  knight,  he  increased  the  family  estates  by 
purchase  and  otherwise.  It  was  he  who  enclosed  the  park 
of  Hapton,  then  the  largest  in  Lancashire,  Knowsley  ex- 
cepted, and  who  built  the  domestic  chapel  at  Towneley. 
It  is  of  him  and  one  of  his  outlying  manors  that  there  is  this 
brief  record  in  Leland's  Itinerary : — "Within  a  good  mile  or 
I  came  to  Worksop,  I  rode  through  a  parke  of  Mr.  Townle's, 
a  knyghte  for  ye  most  part  abyding  in  Lancastershyre ;  and 
in  this  parke  is  a  very  praty  httle  house,"  which  no  doubt 
owed  much  of  its  "  prat3aiess  "  to  Sir  John.  Eager  in  getting 
and  improving,  Sir  John  was  otherwise  a  thrifty  man,  and 
cared  little,  it  would  seem,  to  spend  money  on  that  which  did 
not  profit  him  directly.  In  the  course  of  a  heraldic  visita- 
tion of  Lancashire,  in  1533,  a  deputy  of  Clarencieux  found 
his  way  to  Towneley  Hall,  but  was  far  from  satisfied  with 
his  reception  and  treatment.  "I  made  no  great  inquisi- 
tion," quoth  the  worthy  herald  (with  his  spelling  modern- 
ised) of  Sir  John,  **  for  he  would  have  no  note  taken  of 
him,  saying  that  there  was  no  more  gentlemen  in  Lanca- 
shire but  my  Lord  of  Derby  and  Monteagle."  Evidently 
Sir  John  either  had  not  heard  of,  or  did  not  believe  in, 
or  did  not  care  about,  the  descent  from  Spartlingus  temp, 
Alfred  the  Great.  "I  sought  him  all  day,"  says  in  con- 
tinuation this  deputy  of  Clarencieux,  "  riding  in  the  wild 
country,  and  his  reward  was  two  shillings,  which  the  guide 
had  the  most  part,  and  I  had  as  evil  a  journey  as  ever  I 
had,"^  in  the  pursuit  of  heraldic  knowledge  under  diffi- 

*  Visiiatum  of  Lancashire^  p.  43.  "The  disclaimer  of  gentility,'* 
says  Mr.  Langton  (p.  46),  "  is  amusing ;  for  if  ancient  descent  and 
hereditary  possessions  confer  such  distinction,  of  no  family  in  Lanca- 
shire can  it  be  more  truly  said,  nascuntur ^nierosu* 
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culties.  It  was  the  enclosing  zeal  of  this  practical  and  penu- 
rious Sir  John  which  in  all  probabilitygave  rise  to  the  legend, 
long  rife  among  the  peasantry  of  the  district,  that  the  wraith 
of  a  Towneley  of  Towneley  was  doomed  to  wander  over  his 
old  domains,  exclaiming  dolefully  and  remorsefully : 

HoreUw  and  HoUinghey  Clough  I "  * 

"By  'lay  out,' "adds  the  historian  of  Whalley,  "is  meant  the 
reverse  of  take  in,  to  throw  open,  that  is,  or  disappropriate." 
The  sleek  clerical  gentleman  speaks,  too,  of  the  legend  as 
due  to  "the  malice  "as  well  as  to  "the  superstition"  of 
"the  common  people."  But  as,  according  to  Whitaket's 
own  subsequent  showing,  the  enclosure  of  Horelaw  was 
clearly  an  illegal  encroachment,  Sir  John  got  off  very  easily, 
with  no  other  punishment  than  that  inflicted  by  a  posthu- 
mous legend.  The  reverend  doctor,  snug  and  cozy  in  his 
comfortable  vicarage,  could  not  of  course  understand  the 
bitterness  with  which  poor  sixteenth  century  Lancashire 
peasants  saw  their  old  liberties  of  commonage  and  pastiu^ge 
abridged  by  the  high-handed  and  probably  hard-hearted 
Knight  of  Towneley. 

Sir  John  lived  to  see  his  grandson  and  heir,  Sir  Richard 
Towneley  (knighted  at  the  siege  of  Leith),  wed  the  heiress 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Wimbishes,  one  of  the  many  marriages 
by  which  the  Towneleys  added  to  their  possessions. 
He  himself,  after  having  two  wives,  took  in  his  declining 
years  a  mistress,  a  certain  Jennet  Ingham,  the  sister,  it  is 
presumed,  of  the  John  Ingham  whom  he  had  presented  to 
his  chantry  in  Burnley  Church  as  early  as  15  Henry  VII. ; 
"  so  that,"  says  Doctor  Whitaker,  "  he  seems  by  a  very 
unhappy  and  preposterous  arrangement  to  have  chosen  out 
of  the  same  house  the  chaplain  of  his  youth  and  the  mistress 

'  \Vhilakcr,  ii.  y^2. 
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of  his  old  age."  Verging  on  seventy.  Sir  John  died  about 
1 54 1,  some  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  participation  in  which  he  had  skilfully  avoided,  thus 
escaping  the  ruin  in  which  that  insurrectionary  protest 
against  the  suppression  of  monasteries  involved  several  of  his 
friends.  The  Reformation  had  come  or  was  coming.  The 
Towneleys,  of  Towneley  Hall,  like  many  other  old  Lanca- 
shire families,  climg  to  the  ancient  creed,  and  have  remained 
Roman  Catholics  to  this  day.  As  a  natural  consequence 
they  adhered,  more  or  less  conspicuously,  to  the  House  of 
Stuart — from  the  first  assatdt  on  it  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
to  the  final  extinction  of  its  hopes  on  the  field  of  CuUoden. 
When  simple  recusancy  was  penal,  the  Towneleys  did  not 
flinch  from  the  consequences  or  abandon  their  faith.  The 
endoser  of  Horelaw  left  orders  in  his  will  for  ''one 
hundred  masses  of  the  five  Wounds  of  our  Lord  to  be  said 
for  his  souL"  The  John  who  was  Towneley  of  Towneley 
fifty  years  afterwards  had  to  suffer  severely  for  the  assertion 
of  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  masses.  In  Doctor  Whita- 
ker's  day  there  hung  in  the  library  of  Towneley  Hall  a 
portrait  of  this  persevering  and  persecuted  Papist,  to  which 
was  affixed  a  contemporary  inscription,  containing  a  brief 
and  pointed  biography,  if  not  autobiography,  of  the  original 
A  curious  memorial  it  is  of  an  old  and  now  scarcely  con- 
ceivable past  "  This  John,"  so  ran  the  record,  written  in 
the  year  of  the  insurrection  and  execution  of  Essex  (and  of 
which,  too,  the  spelling  is  here  modernised),  "  This  John, 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  her  Majesty  that  now  is, 
for  professing  the  Apostolic  Catholic  Roman  faith,  was 
imprisoned  first  in  Chester  Castle,  then  sent  to  Marshalsea, 
then  to  York  Castle,  then  to  the  Blockhouses  in  Hull,  then 
to  the  Gatehouse  in  Westminster,  then  to  Manchester,  then 
to  Broughton  in  Oxfordshire,  then  twice  to  Ely  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  so  now  of  seventy-three  years  old  and 
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blind,  is  bound  to  appear  and  keep  within  five  miles  of 
Towneley  his  bouse,  who  hath  since  the  statute  of '33  paid 
into  the  Exchequer  jQzo  the  month,  and  doth  still;  [so] 
thai  there  is  paid  already  above  £$fioo.  j6oi."  There 
is  a  certain  pathos  in  these  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
imprisonments  of  poor  John  Towneley,  "old  and  blind." 
Yet,  despite  their  unflinching  adherence  to  dangerous  and 
desperate  causes,  the  Towneleys  seem  to  have  escaped  all 
along  anything  like  confiscation  of  their  estates,  in  Lanca- 
shire at  least  So  far  they  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
several  families  of  the  same  county  and  of  the  same  tenacity 
of  opinion.  And  even  the  persecuted  John  aforesaid,  it 
may  be  added,  found  a  good  and  influential  friend  in  his 
uterine  brother,  a  son,  by  her  first  marriage,  of  his  father's 
second  wife  and  his  own  mother.  This  was  Alexander 
Nowell,  a  notable  Lancashire  worthy,  who  after  having  been 
persecuted  in  Mary's  reign,  became  Dean  of  St  Paul's  in 
Elizabeth's,  and  was  not  only  the  author  of  the  first  form  of 
our  Church  Catechism,  but  discovered  the  merits  of  bottled 
ale  to  boot  In  sundry  letters  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  of 
his  day,  Nowell  figures  as  interceding  on  behalf  of  his 
"brother  Towneley."  On  one  occasion  the  object  of  his 
intercession  is  that  John  Towneley,  then  imprisoned  at 
Manchester  for  recusancy,  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  London,  "he  having  fallen,"  say  my  Lords  (from  infor- 
mation furnished  by  Nowell),  "  into  certain  diseases,  whereof 
lie  is  desired  to  be  cured  here,  where  it  is  supposed  that 
best  advice  and  help  may  be  had.  We  have  been  contented 
to  yield  some  favour  unto  him  in  that  behalf,  and  therefore 
pray  your  L.ordships  to  give  order  that  he  may  be  sent  up 
hither  in  the  company  of  some  trusty  person  whom  you 
shall  appoint,  to  the  intent," — on  the  understanding — "  he 
be  not  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  any  other  house  be- 
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■ides  the  ordinaiy  inns,  but  OMiK  directly  bitbeito  in  such 
tort  as  the  state  of  his  body  maj  conveniendj  bear.  And 
at  bb  coming  we  mind  to  take  fiutbcr  order  what  shall  be 
done  with  him."  Which  letter  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
(Chadderton),  smelling  a  rat,  docketed  thus :  "  For  Mr. 
Towneley  to  be  sent  up  by  reason  of  a  feigned  iafonnation 
given  by  the  Dean  of  Paul's  of  his  sickness."  On  another 
occasion,  and  doubtless  through  the  same  friendly  interven- 
tion, my  Lords  direct  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  Bishop  to 
allow  John  Towneley  to  leave  prison  for  a  time  "  upon  his 
own  bond  in  a  good  sum  of  money,"  on  his  plea  that  he  has 
in  hand  "  great  causes  and  suits  for  land,  a  marriage  to  be 
made  in  Lincolnshire  for  his  daughter."  They  are  the 
more  inclined  to  grant  him  this  favour  because  they  arc 
"informed  that  the  said  Towneley  (his  religion  excepted) 
doth  carry  himself  dutifully  and  quietly."  Finally  (5th 
July  1584)  they  order  his  release  because  he  has  "paid  the 
money  appointed  and  limited  by  statute,"  and  as  justice 
ought  to  be  done  even  to  recusants,  it  is  not  fair  to  inflict  a 
double  paaisbment' 

Charles  and  Christopher,  two  of  the  grandsons  of  this 
much-suffering  John,  became  more  or  less  distinguished, 
though  in  very  different  ways.  The  younger,  Christopher, 
was  the  first  of  the  family  to  achieve  a  certain  reputation 
out  of  the  sphere  of  mere  Lancashire  squirism,  and  irre- 
spectively of  loyalty  to  unsuccessful  causes,  religious  and 
political.  He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Crab- 
tree,  who  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Jeremiah 
Hotrocks,  and  he  thus  belonged  to  the  remarkable  little 
group  of  astronomical  and  scientific  observers  and  students 
in  the  northern  counties,  the  members  of  which  were 
busy  with  their  tranquil  pursuits  when  our  great  civil  war 

'  reek's  Detu/erala  Curiesa,  p.  134,  147,  &c. 
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of  the  seventeenth  century  began,'  Christopher,  too,  de- 
voted himself  to  antiquarianism  even  more  than  to  science. 
He  was  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Kuerden,  whose 
MS.  collections  are  so  welt  known  and  so  oflen  refened 
to,  and  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  planned  a  history  of 
Lancashire — never  completed.  Some  thirty  volumes  of 
Christopher's  collections  are  now  at  Towneley ;  and  they 
yielded  a  great  deal  of  fruit  to  Dr.  Whitaker  when  com- 
posing his  history  of  Whalley;  though,  after  the  death  of 
their  original  compiler,  his  worldly  goods  coming  to  be 
inventoried  and  appraised,  they  were  put  down  as  "  several 
manuscripts,  valued  at  tis." — such  being  the  slender  esti- 
mate formed  in  1674  of  the  value  of  poor  Christopher's 
almost  life-long  labours  towards  a  history  of  his  native 
county !  Christopher  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  years  after 
the  Restoration  of  his  Majesty  Charles  II.  The  doom  of 
his  elder  brother,  the  squire  of  Towneley,  was  a  bloody 
one.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Charles  Towneley 
was  foremost  among  the  loyalist  Lancashire  squires  who 
joined  the  royal  standard.  He  was  with  the  Royalists 
who,  under  the  seventh  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  made,  in 
September  1643,  the  unsuccessful  assault  on  Puritan  and 
Parliamentarian  Manchester,  chronicled  in  aformer  volume. 
In  an  official  account  of  the  storm  of  Preston  by  a  Par- 
liamentary force  sent  from  and  by  Manchester,  in  the 
February  of  1643,  "  Master  Towneley  of  Towneley"  is  de- 
scribed as  having  narrowly  escaped,  and  among  the  ladies 
who  were  then  taken  prisoners  was  his  wife.  He  escaped 
from  Preston  only  to  find  a  soldier's  death  eighteen 
months  later  in  the  fiercely-contested  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  where  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  put  to  flight 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  flower  of  the  cavaliers. 

'  Sec  Laneaihire  Werthit!,  First  Series,  p.  77,  Nstt. 
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A  generation  passed  away,  and  WUiam  the  Dutchman 
occupied  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts ;  but  the  Towneleys  re- 
mained true  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  right  Twenty-seven 
years  after  the  Charles  Towneley,  who  fell  on  Marston  Moor, 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  stonn  of  Preston, 
another  Charles  of  Towneley  Hall  (presumably  his  grandson) 
had  shown  himself,  with  the  Revolution  of  1688,  so  de- 
voted to  the  fallen  James  IL,  that,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Indemnity  Act  of  1690,  he  was  expressly  excepted  from  its 
provisions.  He  participated,  or  was  charged  with  partici- 
pating, in  the  so-called  " Lancashire  Plot"  of  1691,  and  in 
some  of  the  informations  taken  by  the  authorities,  he  is 
represented  as  enUsting  troops  for  King  James,  and  em- 
ploying carriers  to  convey  from  Bamet  to  his  house  in  Lan- 
cashire boxes  "  full  of  swords,  pistols,  and  carbines,"  nay,  as 
purchasing  "  Icettle-drums  and  jack-boots  "  to  be  helpful  in  a 
Jacobite  insurrection  which  did  not  then  come  off.  He  was 
not,  however,  among  the  eight  Lancashire  gentlemen  who 
were  tried  at  Manchester  in  1694  for  alleged  complicity  in 
that  alleged  plot  of  1691,  and  all  of  whom  were  acquitted.^ 
Then  again,  twenty  years  after  the  Manchester  trial, 
Charles's  son  and  heir,  Richard,  the  new  squire  of  Towne- 
ley, fighting,  or  ready  to  fight  for  the  Stuarts,  was  among 
the  Jacobites  beleaguered  in  Preston  itself  by  the  forces 
of  his  Majesty  George  the  First.     This  was  during  the 

'  Bctunonl's  Jiuebilc  Trials  in  Manchester,  1694,  p.  3J,  &c.  Thu 
Towneley  was  probably  the  Charles  (1658^1711)  who  succeeded  Richard 
(■61S-1706),  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Towneley  Itilled  at  Maiston  Moor. 
Richard  had  scientific  tastes,  and  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Tboresby,  who  in  his  Diary  has  given  an  account  of  a  visit  to  htm  at 
Towneley  Hall.  Mr.  Beomant  (p.  Ixiv.  of  introduction)  thinks  tbat 
the  Towneleyof  the  plot  of  1691,  is  the  same  person  as  the  Richard 
Towneley  whose  story  is  about  to  be  told.  But  if  Whitaltcr's  dates  in 
his  genealogical  tree  of  the  Towneteys  are  correct,  such  identity  is  im* 
poraible,  since  he  represents  the  Towneley  who  was  tried  in  1716  as 
bom  in  16S7,  only  four  years  before  the  alleged  plot  of  1691. 
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Derwentwater  rising,  sometimes  dignified  with  the  appel- 
lation of  "the  Rebellion  of  1715."  The  movements  of 
King  Geoi^e's  troops  were  directed  from  a  distance  by  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,^  from  whose  eyes  the  tears  of 
dotage  had  not  yet  begun  to  flow,  and  "proud"  Preston, 
skilfully  invested,  was  surrendered  by  the  rebels.  Richard 
Towneley  of  Towncley  was  one  of  the  captured  and  the 
tried.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  raised  a  body  of  men 
called  Towneley's  troop,  quite  a  family  aflair,  since  the 
coachman,  butler,  and  postillion  of  Towneley  Hall  were 
enrolled  in  it.  But  he  was  fortunate  in  being  tried  after 
Derwentwater  and  scores  of  Other  Jacobites  had  been 
condemned  and  executed.  The  London  jury  who  dealt 
with  him  were  tired  of  convicting  and  of  hanging.  They 
accepted  his  plea  that  he  had  been  forced  into  the  "  rebel- 
lion," and  acquitted  him  through  sheer  good-nature,  a  piece 
of  lenity  for  which  they  were  sternly  rebuked  by  the  pre- 
siding judge. 

The  Towneley  who  escaped  the  gallows  after  the  Der- 
wentwater rising  of  1715  died  in  1735,  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  heir  of  Towneley,  died  in  1742,  leaving  in  his  turn  an 
eldest  son,  a  child  of  eight,  to  inherit  the  Towneley  estates, 
and  to  become  celebrated  as  the  collector  of  the  Towneley 
marbles.  Thus  when  three  years  afterwards  the  rebellion  of 
1745  broke  out,  Towneley  of  Towneley  Hall  was  a  boy  of 
eleven,  for  whom  participation  in  the  last  of  the  Jacobite 
risings  was  impossible.  But  this  boy's  uncle,  Francis,  one 
of  the  younger  sons  of  the  Towneley  who  took  part  in  the 
"rebellion"  of  17 15,  was  in  1745  a  man  of  six-and-thirty, 
and,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  became  a  prominent 
champion  of  the  Stuart  cause  in  the  rebellion  of  1745.* 

'  Hibbert- Ware's  ZoiuiuAirx  ^flntvia^- 0/  1715,  p.  103  and  tto. 
*  A  good  sketch  ot  the  career  of  Fnuicis  Towneley,  and  of  that  of 
his  Manchester  regiment,  is  giTen,  ratber  uneipectedly,  by  Hibbert- 
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Born  in  1709,  Francis  was  a  gallant  young  gentleman  of 
nineteen  when,  in  1728,  "by  course  of  misfortunes  in  his 
family,''  he  was  led  to  make  France  his  home,  and  ''  being 
a  man  of  spirit,"  was  taken  notice  of  at  the  court  of  the 
young  Louis  Quinze.  He  received  a  commission  in  the 
French  army,  and  fought  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  in 
1 734  under  Marshal  Berwick,  when  and  where  a  cannon- 
ball  killed  that  son  of  James  II.  by  Marlborough's  sister 
Arabella  Churchill,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  France.  We  hear  next  of  Francis  Towneley 
living  a  retired  life  in  Wales,  until  the  Rebellion  of  1745 
was  being  planned.  Then  Towneley  left  his  retirement  and 
went  to  Manchester  to  consult  and  concert  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  party,  in  what  was  at  that  time  a  hotbed  of 
Jacobitism.  John  Byrom  was  one  of  them,  and  it  was 
during  this  visit  of  Townele/s  to  Manchester  that  his  habit 
of  profane  swearing  provoked  the  friendly  and  ardently 
Jacobitical,  but  religious  and  straight-laced,  Byrom  into  this 
characteristic  expostulation : — 

*'  O  that  the  Muse  might  call  without  offence 
The  gallant  soldier  back  to  his  good  sense ! 
His  temporal  field  so  cautious  not  to  lose. 
So  careless  quite  of  his  eternal  foes. 
Soldier,  so  tender  of  thy  prince's  fame, 
Why  so  profuse  of  a  superior  name  ? 
For  the  king's  sake  the  brunt  of  battles  bear, 
But — for  the  King  of  kings'  sake — do  not  swear  I  ** 

The  scene  of  their  Jacobite  conferences,  at  which  Towne- 
ley's  oaths  so  shocked  the  worthy  Byrom,  is  said  to  have 
been  "  a  small  public-house  near  the  village,"  as  it  was  then, 
"  of  Didsbury,  adjoining  a  well-known  ferry  named  Jack- 
son's Boat" 


Ware  in  his  History  of  the  Foundations  of  Manchester^  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  &c 
Much  use  has  been  made  of  it  in  the  text. 
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In  his  southward  march  to  "raise"  England  (which 
turned  out  to  be  quite  an  unsuccessful  undertaking),  after 
his  victory  of  Prestonpans,  Charles  Edward  entered  Carlisle 
on  the  1 7th  of  November  1 745,  where  and  when  Towneley 
seems  to  have  joined  him.  There  are  traces  of  Towneley's 
presence  at  Preston  with  the  young  Pretender's  army  about 
the  26th  of  November,  and  to  this  date  belongs  the  inci- 
dent recorded  in  the  following  rather  curious  narrative : — 

"Al  (his  lime,"  while  at  Preston  for  ad»y  or  two,  "  il  is  conjectured 
Colonel  Towneley  paid  hasty  visits  lo  several  of  his  old  neighbours, 
the  headsof  the  count;  families  in  the  district,  and  aroongst  others  there 
is  B  tradition  that  he  visited  Gawlhotpe  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Shuttle- 
worths,  between  whom  and  the  Towneleys  of  Towneley  there  had  long 
existed  much  friendship  and  intimacy.  What  was  his  real  errand  there 
it  is  not  diflicult  to  conjecture.  But  if  it  were  to  incite  the  Shuttle- 
worths  of  the  day,  with  (heir  tenants  and  dependants,  (o  jcnn  in  the 
Tebellion,  his  arguments  were  unsuccessfid,  and  he  left  the  house  with- 
out an;  succour,  or  the  promise  of  future  aid.  But  a  few  years  ago, 
during  an  e^itensive  repair  and  renovalioQ  of  Gawlhorpe  Hall,  the 
panelling  of  a  window-sill  in  one  of  the  chambers  was  removed,  and 
then  there  was  found  beneath  the  sill  a  sum  of  money  in  gold,  of  which 
only  a  few  were  of  English  coinage,  the  others  being  chiefly  Spanish 
pieces,  and,  it  is  said,  none  of  later  dale  than  1745.  On  cTamining 
the  window-sill  panelling,  it  was  found  that  after  the  wood  had  been 
forced  up,  apparently  with  a  dagger-falade,  and  the  money  hidden,  the 
panel  had  been  driven  into  its  place  again  with  the  ponomel  of  the 
dagger,  which  had  leA  its  dints  in  the  wood.  The  reasonable  and 
indeed  the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  Colonel  Towneley,  about  to 
go  southward  on  a  perilous  expedition,  and  perhaps  apprehensive  of 
robbery  while  travelling  alone  through  a  disturbed  district,  had  con- 
cealed this  sum,  said  to  be  about  jfiso  or  £,\fxi,  in  a  place  where  he 
tightly  deemed  it  would  be  secure  and  undiscovered ;  with  the  intention, 
when  peaceful  times  returned,  or  when  opportunity  served  during  the 
struggle  about  to  commence,  to  possess  himself  of  it  agiun,  but  that 


The  people  of  "  Proud  Preston  "  received  Charles  Edward 
and  his  little  army  with  acclamations,  the  first  that  he  and 
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his  adherents  had  heard  since  they  crossed  the  Border. 
But  no  recruits  would  enlist,  and  the  young  Pretender  waa 
fain  to  assure  his  disappointed  Scotch  councillors  and 
officers  that  his  Enghsh  friends  would  join  him  as  soon  as 
he  reached  Jacobite  Manchester.  It  was  probably  the 
reputation  of  Manchester  for  its  Jacobitism  which  led  to 
the  singular  expedition  of  a  sergeant  in  the  regiment  of  the 
Chevalier  Johnstone,  who  has  thus  recorded  it : — 

"  One  of  my  Eci^aals,  named  Dickson,  whom  I  had  enlisted  from 
among  the  piisoners  of  war  at  Gladsniuir,  a  young  Scotchman,  as 
brave  and  intrepid  as  a  lion,  infonned  me  on  the  37tb,  at  Preston, 
(bat  be  had  been  beatii^  up  for  recruits  all  day  withoat  getting  one. 
He  had  quilted  Preston  in  the  evening  with  his  mistress  and  my 
drummer ;  and  having  marched  all  night,  he  arrived  next  morning 
at  Manchester,  and  immediately  began  to  beat  up  for  recruits  for  '  the 
yellow-haired  laddie.'  The  populace  at  first  did  not  interrupt  him, 
conceiving  our  army  to  be  near  the  town ;  but  as  soon  as  they  knew 
thai  il  would  not  arrive  until  the  evcnit^g,  ihey  surrounded  him  in  a 
tumultuoos  manner,  with  Ihe  intention  of  taking  him  alive  or  dead. 
Dickson  presented  his  blunderbuss,  which  was  charged  with  slugs, 
threatening  to  blow  out  Ihe  brains  of  tbose  who  first  dared  1o  lay 
hands  on  himself  or  the  two  who  accompanied  him  ;  and  by  turning 
round  continuaUy,  ^ing  in  all  directions,  and  behaving  like  a  lion, 
he  soon  enlarged  the  circle,  which  a  crowd  of  people  had  formed  round 
hiro.  Having  continued  for  some  time  to  manauvre  in  this  way, 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  who  were  attached  to  the  house 
of  Stuart  took  arms  and  flew  to  the  assistance  of  Dickson,  to  rescue 
him  from  the  liiry  of  the  mob,  so  that  he  had  soon  500  or  600  to  aid 
him,  who  dispersed  the  crowd  in  a  vei7  short  time.  Dickson  now 
triumphed  in  his  turn,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers, 
he  proudly  paraded  undisturbed  the  whole  day  with  his  drummer, 
enlisting  all  who  offered  themselves.  On  presenting  me  with  a  list  of 
180  recruits,  I  was  agreeably  suqirised  to  find  that  the  whole  amount 
of  his  expenses  did  not  exceed  three  guineas.  This  adventure  of 
Dickson  gave  rise  to  many  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, from  the  singular  circumstance  of  its  having  been  taken  by  a 
sergeant,  a  drummer,  and  a  girl."  ' 

'  The  Chevalier  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  48-9  (quoted  in  Sir  Walter 
S««t's  Talcs  of  a  Grandfatker,  Third  Series,  chap.  79). 
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These  i8o  recniits,  procured  by  the  intrepid  Dickson, 
became  the  nucleus  of  Towneley's  famous  Manchester 
regiment.  On  the  29th  of  November  Charles  Edward 
entered  Manchester  in  triumph,  and  forthwith  Towneley 
was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  regiment  raised,  and 
to  be  raised,  in  the  town — Dickson's  recruits  being  handed 
over  to  him  as  its  coloneL  Charles  Edward's  secretary. 
Lord  George  Murray,  issued  commissions  in  Manchester, 
French  commissions,  like  Towneley's  own,  so  that  if  the 
worst  happened,  the  officers  who  bore  them  might  claim  to 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
France,  not  as  rebels  to  King  George.  The  upper  classes 
of  Manchester,  however  strong  their  Jacobitism,  and  how- 
ever fervent  their  joy  over  Charles  Edward's  advent,  dis- 
played considerable  caution,  and  contributed  to  Towneley's 
regiment  but  very  few  officers,  among  them,  by  the  way, 
"Jemmy"  Dawson,  the  hero  of  Shenstone's  ballad,  a 
young  gentleman  of  respectable  family,  and  an  alumnus 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  When  all  was  said 
and  done,  the  strength  of  the  completed  regiment  amounted 
to  only  300  rank  and  file,  many  of  them,  it  seems,  not 
Manchester  men ;  and  English  friends,  there  or  elsewhere, 
did  not,  as  he  had  fondly  hoped,  flock  in  numbers  to  poor 
Charles  Edward's  standard.  On  Sunday,  November  the 
30th,  being  St.  Andrew's  Day,  the  Scottish  chiefs  of  his 
army  had  "  prayers  read  to  them,  in  their  own  way,  in  the 
Collegiate  Church,  at  an  unusual  hour."  The  Manchester 
regiment  was  then  mustered  in  the  churchyard,  and  reviewed 
by  the  Prince  himself.  "  On  this  occasion  each  officer 
appeared  in  a  plaid-waistcoat,  and  with  a  white  cockade, 
wearing  also  a  sword  by  his  side,  with  a  brace  of  pistols 
attached  to  his  girdle ;  while  Colonel  Towneley,  as  a  badge 
of  his  superior  authority,  displayed  in  addition  a  Highland- 
plaid  sash,  lined  with  white  silL     The  flag  of  the  regiment 
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had  on  one  side  of  it  '  Liberty  and  Property,'  and  on  the 
other  '  Church  and  Country.' " 

Towneley  and  his  newly-raised  regiment  set  forth  with 
the  rest  of  the  force  at  the  beginning  of  December 
on  the  famous  march  to  Derby.  When  the  still  more 
famous  retreat  from  that  town  northwards  began,  the  men 
of  the  Manchester  regiment  were  found  to  be  the  only 
Englishmen  who  had  openly  declared  in  favour  of  Charles 
Edward.  On  theii  way  back  to  Manchester  officers  and 
men  were  very  dispirited,  and  desertions  became  frequent. 
On  the  8th  of  December  the  retreating  army  re-entered  Man- 
chester, not  at  all  in  triumph,  and  were  assaulted  and  pelted 
here  and  there  by  the  mob.  The  town  was  punished  by 
having  to  pay  ^^2,500  (twice  the  sum  first  demanded),  and 
the  officers  of  the  Manchester  regiment  had  to  assist  in 
collecting  it.  The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  by  forced  marches  hastened  Charles  Edward's 
departure,  and  Manchester  was  evacuated  two  days  after  it 
was  re-entered.  Carlisle,  where  Towneley  had  first  joined 
the  young  Pretender,  was  reached  on  the  19th  of  December, 
by  which  time  desertion  had  reduced  the  Manchester 
regiment  to  nearly  a  third  of  its  original  strength.  It  was 
decided  that  the  Manchester  men,  who  grumbled  at  the 
prospect  of  retreating  into  Scotland,  should  be  left  to 
garrison  Carlisle  with  between  zoo  and  300  of  the  rest 
of  the  force.  Towneley,  with  his  men,  was  to  command 
in  the  town ;  Colonel  Hamilton,  with  some  companies  of 
the  Duke  of  Perth's  regiments,  was  to  hold  the  castle;  and 
Charles  Edward  took  formal  leave  of  them,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  would  come  to  their  assistance  in  a  few  days. 
It  was  a  final  leave-taking.  On  the  aist  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  appeared  before  Carlisle,  and  invested  the 
town  on  all  sides.  The  besieged  kept  up  an  ineffective 
fire  on  him  for  days,  until  a  battery  of  six  iS-pounders 
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was  brought  to  bear  on  them.  Then  Hamilton  was  for 
surrender;  Town eley  for  a  gallant  defence.  "Better,"  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  disheartened  fellow-com- 
mander, "belter  to  die  by  the  sword  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  these  d — d  Hanoverians."  But  Hamilton  was 
resolved  on  submission,  and  Townele3r  had  to  yield.  The 
only  terms  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  would  grant 
were  that  the  garrison  should  not  be  put  to  the  sword,  but 
be  reserved  for  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  These  hard  terms 
were  accepted,  and  so  ended  the  military  career  of  the 
Manchester  regiment,  which,  when  it  surrendered,  had 
dwindled  to  93 — officers  and  men. 

The  officers  were  conveyed  in  waggons  to  London,  and 
lodged  in  Newgate.  Colonel  Towneley's  was  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  names  of  those  whom  the  French  Govenunent 
{France  and  England  were  at  war)  demanded  by  cartel. 
The  demand  was  made  in  vain.  In  prison  (where  Jemmy 
Dawson  was  writing  verses  on  his  betrothed)  "  Colonel 
Towneley,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  no  relish  for  the 
society  of  his  late  companions  in  the  campaign,  and 
showed  much  hauteur.  He  conversed  with  no  one  but 
Mr.  Saunderson,  his  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  confessor." 
The  trial  of  the  officers  of  the  Manchester  regiment  b^an 
on  the  16th  of  July  1746,  in  the  "Court-House  at  St. 
Margaret's  Hill,"  Southwark,  before  a  High  Commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Colonel  To^vneley  was  the 
first  of  the  prisoners  arraigned.  His  counsel  pleaded  that 
as  he  had  been  sixteen  years  in  the  service  of  France,  and 
while  with  the  rebels  had  held  a  French  commission,  he 
was  entitled  to  the  cartel.  The  Court,  however,  declared 
that  this  was  an  aggravation  of  his  offence,  "as  no  man 
who  was  by  birth  a  liege-subject  of  His  Majesty  was  justi- 
fied in  talcing  up  arms  and  acting  in  the  service  of  a  prince 
at  war  with  His  Majesty."    la  ten  minutes  the  jury  found 
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him  guilty.  "The  behaviour  of  Colonel  Towneley 
tluring  the  trial  was  firm  and  undaunted,  and  when  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed  against  him,  he  was  not  in  the 
least  discomposed,  nor  did  his  countenance  undeigo  any 
change  of  colour."  With  Towneley,  six  caplaitis  0emmy 
Dawson  among  thero),  two  lieutenants,  and  one  ensign, 
all  of  the  Manchester  regiment,  were  condemned  to  die. 
The  others  were  reprieved,  to  be  imprisoned  or  trans- 
ported. On  the  day  of  execution  the  condemned  were 
conveyed  on  hurdles  from  "  the  new  gaol  at  Southwark " 
to  Kensington  Common,  where  gallows  had  been  erected, 
and  a  fire  was  lighted  as  a  prelude  to  the  barbarous  opera- 
tion of  disembowelling.  "  At  the  end  of  five  minutes  after 
suspension  had  taken  place,  Colonel  Towneley,  even  before 
signs  of  life  had  ceased  to  be  extinct,  was  cut  down  and 
stripped.  Being  laid  on  the  block,  the  hangman  with  a 
cleaver  severed  his  head,  and  put  it  into  a  coffin ;  then 
taking  out  his  bowels  and  heart,  he  threw  them  into  the 
fire,"  and  so  with  the  others.  "When  the  heart  of  the 
last  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  executioner  cried  out ; 
'  God  save  King  George,'  and  was  answered  by  the  specta- 
tors with  a  loud  shout."  In  his  contemporary  report, 
Sylvanus  Urban  tenders  the  information  that  "three  of 
their  heads  are  to  be  set  up,  viz.,  Morgan's  upon  Temple 
Bar,  Towneley's  at  Carlisle,  and  Syddall's  at  Manchester;" 
and  it  is  even  sometimes  said  that  Towneley's  head  was 
actually  "set  up"  at  Temple  Bar.  Not  so.  "At  the 
intercession  of  friends,  this  part  of  the  Colonel's  sentence 
was  remitted ;  an  undertaker  at  Pancras  being  allowed  to 
take  charge  of  his  corpse,  and  by  him  it  was  interred.  Cap- 
tain Fletcher's  head  alone  was  placed  on  Temple  Bar."* 

>  This  Captain  Fletcher  {alat.  2S,  when  he  enlisted  at  Man- 
chester) w.is  "a  linen-drapci  living  near  Salfoid  Bridge,  and  con- 
dueling  The  business  for  his  mother,  who  on  her  knees  entreated  him 
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And  SO  vanish  from  history  and  biography  the  Maochester 
regiment  and  its  ill-fated  Colonel^  The  rebellion  of 
1745  was  at  an  end,  and  with  it  the  participation  of  the 
Towneleys  in  public  affairs.  The  Stuart  cause  was  lost 
for  ever,  and  the  Towneleys  had  to  content  themselves  with 
cherishing  the  religious  creed  of  King  Alfred  and  Spartlingus. 

Dot  to  connect  himself  with  the  insurgents.  He  paid  £^0  (or  his  com- 
misMon"  {Hibbert-Warc,  ii.  loif. 

'  Towneleys  fate,  lilce  Jemmy  Dawson's,  became  the  theme  of  a 

ballad,  though  one  of  which  the  style  is  veiydifiereot  &om  Shenitone'd 

Here  it  is,  "  William  "  being,  of  couise,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  j — 

TOWN  LEY'S  GHOST. 

When  Sol  in  thidei  of  night  wu  lut. 

And  all  n>  ful  ulcep, 
la  glided  Towulcy'i  murdsied  {[hMI, 
And  uood  Bi  WiUiam'i  tea. 


Though  now  Ihou  i«m'>t  to  lie, 

VLf  injured  ihlde  ihall  gill  Ih;  cut. 

And  malu  thee  beg  to  die. 

"  Think  on  the  helUih  icli  you'fe  done. 

The  Ihoiiutidi  you've  belrayed : 

Nero  himieir  -oujd  bhuh  10  o«n 

Tlie  ilAu^liT  thou  but  nude. 

"  Nor  inf joti'  ihriela,  nor  puenti'  XHKO, 

Could  uop  th;r  bloody  hand  \ 


ill  Ihoull  ihsilly  lee ; 


l(  the  dreadful  tale. 

my  dear,  my  darling  ion," 

d  usurper  laid  \ 

epenl  of  what  you're  done, 

at  all  dismayed. 
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Two  Towneleys  now  remain  to  be  spoken  of  before  our 
"  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  "  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
this  noticeable  Lancashire  family  can  be  closed.  John,  an 
elder  brother  of  Francis,  the  ill-fated  Jacobite  beheaded  on 
Kensington  Common,  was  bom  at  Towneley  in  1697.  He 
is  said  "  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  the  bar,  and 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  office  of  the  famous  Salkeld." 
Like  his  brother  Francis,  however,  he  settled  early  in 
France,  but  of  his  career  there  little  is  known.  He  became  a 
Knight  of  St  Louis,  and  probably  spent  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
best  society,  most  of  his  later  Lfe, — a  long  one,  for  be  died 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five.*    The  story  runs,  that  being  in 

"  IT  wc  cm  Snuit'i  thiniH  cu  dwctU 

ThT  uncle  Suu'i  iJiie  of  hell. 
And  bell  jinMccI  ui  ibere." 

A  more  fervid  Ituui  felicilous  effuaon  of  the  Jacobite  tnose.  "Who 
was  the  author  of  the  Lues  may  never  be  ascerlained ;  but  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  Ihey  should  have  been  deemed  woithy  of 
tianscription  by  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Yet  I  am  assured  that  the  MS.  is  in  the  handwiiting  of 
Mrs.  Kenyon,  wife  of  the  deigymaa  of  that  name,  resident  a  century 
ago  in  Salford,  and  incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel "  (Hailand,  p.  134). 
The  ballad  seems  to  have  been  lirsl  printed  in  James  Ho^s  yambUt 
RdiiS  of  Scotland  (Ediabuigh  1E21},  song  icvii.,  where  it  appears  as 
"Towly's  Ghost."  In  a  note  (p.  370)  the  Etlriclc  Shepherd  says: 
"I  copied  this  song  liom  the  Honourable  Miss  Rollo's  papers,  and 
though  I  got  several  other  copies,  yet  the  name  in  them  all  is  '  Towly.' 
I,  however,  fiad  □□  such  oame  among  those  who  followed  Prince 
Charles.  There  was  a  Colonel  Francis  Towneley  who  led  the  200  men 
that  joined  the  Highland  army  at  Manchester."  An  old  MS,  copy  of 
the  ballad,  with  the  correct  title,  is  among  the  family  papers  now  at 
Towneley  Hall,  and  has  been  described  in  the  Report — for  1874. — of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 

'  V/hitaker,  confounding  liim  with  his  brother  Francis,  goes  on  to 
say  that  he  not  only  received  a  commission  in  the  French  army,  but 
fought  under  Berwick  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  &c,  &c  These 
Euts  in  the  biography  of  Francis  were  adduced  as  evidence  at  his  trial 
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company  with  Voltaire,  he  heard  the  French  wit  declare  it 
to  be  impossible  to  turn  ffudibras  into  French  so  as  to 
preserve  in  the  translation  the  peculiar  humour  of  the 
onginaL  Thereupon,  it  is  said,  John  Towneley  tried  his 
hand  at  a  translation  of  detached  passages,  and  with  such 
satisfaction  to  himself  that  he  completed  a  French  version 
of  the  whole  work.  Except  in  this  vague  tradition,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  mention  anywhere  of  an  acquaintance  be- 
tween Voltaire  and  Towneley.  The  probability  is,  that  if 
an  external  hint  did  incite  Towneley  to  his  singular  task, 
he  found  it  in  Voltaire's  Letters  on  England,  in  which  the 
famous  Frenchman  criticises  Hudibras  in  his  own  fashion, 
pronouncing  it  to  be  neither  translatable  nor  worth  trans- 
lating, but  admitting  its  possession  of  esprit,  and  giving,  in  a 
French  rhymed  version  of  his  own,  tlie  first  four  hundred 
lines  of  Hudibras,  while  considerately,  as  he  deems  Butler 
to  be  a  tedious  poet,  condensing  them  into  eighty.  What- 
ever the  origin  of  Towneley's  rendering  of  Hudibras  in  a 
French  metre,  as  nearly  as  may  be  resembling  that  of  the 
original,  executed  it  was,  and  published  in  1757.  It  has 
always  been  deemed  a  marvel  of  translating  skilL  Indeed, 
when  extracts  from  it  were  first  printed  in  England,  the 
reviewers  of  the  day  refused  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  version  as  a  whole,  and  declared  the  announcement  of 
its  publication  to  be  a  hoax.' 

1  "  Hudibras ;  poime  rfcrit  dana  le  temps  des  troubles  d'  Angleterre 
ct  traduit  en  *eis  ftniifaJs,"  is  the  title  of  the  book,  which  has  the 
imprint  "  Londres,  1757,"  but  of  course  was  published  in  Paris.  The 
translator  docs  not  give  his  name,  and  sajps  in  a  modest  (French)  pre- 
face, "  What  the  English  style  '  humour '  is  very  untranslatable,  and 
as  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  principal  beauty  of  the  poem,  it  can- 
not be  anticipated  that  those  who  rctd  it  in  French  will  Gnd  in  it  as  much 
ri/rtr  OS  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  did."  The  English  original  is  printed 
wiih  the  French  translation,  and  an  anonymous  commentator  has 
added  a  number  of  elucidatory  notes.     A  reprint  appeared  in  1830, 
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Last  in  our  catalogue  of  the  Towneleys  comes  the  origi- 
nator of  Ihe  sculpture-gallery  which  bears  his  name,  and  by 
which  this  will  be  preserved  while  the  British  Museum 
exists.     Charles  Towneley  of  Towneley,  bom  there  in  1 737, 

■t  Puii.  The  cap7  of  the  (irsl  edition,  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Mtucum,  was  presented  by  Charles  Towneley  of  the  Mtrbles,  with  this 
inscription  ;  Mnsaso  BrilancicoCaroIns  Towneley  dical  h»nc  vemonem 
avnnculi  sui."  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  >s  a  spedmen  the  opea- 
ing  lines  of  Towneley*!  version,  with  those  of  Ihe  original : — 

Aod  mn  fell  out,  they  kaew  aoL  m\vf  ; 
Wh«D  hud  wordi,  jealousiu,  and  fcua>, 
Set  folkt  tOECths  by  ibc  on, 
Aad  made  them  fight,  like  mid  or  drunk. 
For  Dun*  Aeltgion  u  for  puoh, 
WhoAc  hofvjtr  the  J  ill  dunt  ircir  for, 
llicHigh  not  n  nun  of  them  knew  whcrefDre ; — 
When  Ootpd-tnimpeler  lurrHwded 
With  loDg-«ared  rout  to  luttle  loiuidedt 
And  pulpit  dnim^ecdeiiaitici 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  ibindon  dwcllinE. 
And  one  tie  rode  n-GolooellinK- 
Which  Towneley  renden  thus  :— 


QuHnd  Km  mot^  cr 


III  U  charge  par  la  TJlk  ; 
ir  umbour  la  chiire  au  Join 
Huiit  \.  coupi  de  po[Dg : 


How  conspicuoasly  inferior  is  Voltaire's  rendering  {in  the  Ldtra 
tur  III  Aigfaii)  o(  the  same  lines,  beginning  thus  :— 
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was  a  grandson  of  the  lucky  Richard  who  escaped  the 
gallows  in  1716,  and  a  nephew  of  the  unlucky  Francis  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  rebellion  of  1745-  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Ralph  Standish  of  Standish,  the 
representative  of  another  ancient  Roman  Catholic  and  Lan- 
cashire house.  Inheriting  the  family  creed  with  the  family 
estates,  Charles  Towneley  was  educated  at  the  famous 
Romish  seminary  of  Douai,  "  where,"  we  are  told,  "  he  was 
introduced  to  most  of  the  young  men  of  rank  and  property, 
the  heirs  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  gentry  in  England."  He 
went  thence  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  best  French  society 
under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle,  the  translator  oi  IfudBiras. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  this  long  training  in  France,  that  late 
in  life  he  felt  it  difBcult,  he  used  to  avow,  to  expres;  himself 
with  as  much  ease  in  English  as  in  French.  During  the 
course  of  a  tour  in  Italy,  Charles  Towneley  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  afterwards  the  hus- 
band of  Nelson's  Lady  Hamilton,  then  English  Minister  at 
Naples,  and  in  his  and  other  similar  society  the  Lancashire 
squire  was  smitten  by  a  passion  for  the  collection  of  antiques, 
in  days,  too,  when  there  was  still  a  rich  and  rare  harvest  of 
them  to  be  reaped  by  exploration  and  excavation.  Between 
1768  and  1778,  he  had  accumulated  by  real  labour  and 
enteq)rise,  not  merely  by  signing  cheques,  a  great  part  of 
the  noble  collection  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which, 
with  others  there  and  elsewhere,  has  done  so  much  for  art, 
and  for  our  aesthetic  appreciation  of  the  antique  world. 
Towneley  was  no  mere  collector.    He  enjoyed  with  the 


Ams  foit  que  pour  da  ck 


m  chain,  ftc,  &c-" 
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Utmost  zest  the  exquisite  objects  of  which  he  became  pos- 
sessed ;  and  in  his  house  in  Park  Street,  Westminster,  they 
were  so  arranged,  and  with  such  accompaniments,  "  that 
the  interior  of  a  Roman  villa  might  be  inspected  in  oui  own 
metropolis."  While  cultivating  these  exotic  tastes,  he  did 
not  neglect  Towneley  Hall,  where  he  regularly  spent  some 
of  the  summer  months  of  eveiy  year,  embellishing  its  grounds 
and  forwarding  the  interests  of  his  tenantry.  Though  lavish 
in  his  expenditure  on  the  beautlfiil  and  the  usefiil,  he  was 
personally  frugal,  and  is  said  never  even  to  have  kept  a 
carriage.  Dignified,  amiable,  cheerfiil,  accomplished,  unit- 
ing to  a  care  for  his  tenantry  and  the  poor  of  his  estates  a 
splendid  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  the  figure  of  Charles 
Towneley  appeals  to  the  imagination  as  almost  that  of  an 
ideal  English  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
died  in  1805,  and  so  left  his  collections  that  the  marbles  and 
terra-cottas,  which  formed  a  veiy  precious  part  of  them,  were 
acquired  by  the  nation  for  the  comparatively  trifling  sum 
of  ^ao.ooo.  The  contents  of  the  Towneley  Gallery  are 
now  amongst  the  most  valuable  and  valued  art-treasures  of 
the  British  Museum.  In  a  general  way  Lancashire  is 
thought  of  chiefly  as  a  county  which  has  made  important 
contributions  to  machinery  and  manufactures.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  remember  that  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  works  of 
art  as  the  Capitoline  Venus  and  the  other  beautiful  and 
noble  sculptures  which  compose  the  Towneley  Gallery,  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  are  due  to  the  taste,  energy,  enter- 
prise, and  liberality  oT  a  Lancashire  Worthy, 


JOHN    D ALTON* 

BY  birth,  the  originator  of  the  Atomic  theory  belongs 
not  to  Lancashire,  but  to  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Cumberland.  Dalton's  scientific  fame  is,  however,  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  city  of  his  adoption,  that  the 
omission  of  his  name  would  leave  an  unseemly  blank  in 
any  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Lancashire  Worthies. 
Fifty  of  the  seventy-eight  years  of  John  Dalton's  life  were 
spent  in  Manchester.  It  was  there  that  he  made  his  gieat 
discovery,  and  it  was  first  communicated  to  the  world  of 
science  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  The  city  in  which  he  had  lived  and 
died  bestowed  on  biro  the  rare  honour  of  a  public  funeral. 
Statues  of  Dalton  adorn  its  public  spaces  and  institutions. 
One  of  its  principal  streets  is  called  by  his  name.  The 
local  university  of  Manchester,  Owens'  College,  has  its 
Dalton  scholarships  and  Dalton  prizes.     Though  bom  and 

•  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith's  Memoir  of  JMn  Daltan  and  History  of  tki 
Aloaiic  Thmry  u/i  lo  hit  tinu  (Mancbesler,  1856).  Dr.  W.  C.  Henry's 
Memoirs  of  Dalton,  in  the  Cavendish  Society's  publications  (I^ndon, 
1S54).  Dr.  Henry  Lonsdale,  The  Wertkiet  of  Cumberland  (London, 
•874),  §  John  Daltan.  Professor  Roscoe,  John  Dalton  and  hit  Alomie 
Theory,  being  N&  3  of  Sixth  ^n^  <A  Science  Lectures  for  the  fiefit 
(Maochcsler,  1S74),  &c.,  &C. 
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bred  elsewhere,  John  Dalton  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a 
"  Manchestei  man,"  and  by  his  contempoTaries  he  was  often 
spoken  of  as  "  The  Manchester  Philosopher." 

The  6th  of  September  1766  was  the  day,  and  Eagles- 
field,  a  hamlet  some  three  miles  south-west  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  was  the  place  of  John  Dalton's  birth.  He  was  thus 
by  twenty-three  years  the  junior  of  Lavoisier,  and  twelve 
years  Humphrey  Davy's  senior,  while  by  an  interesting 
coincidence  Dalton's  birth-year  was  also  that  of  Wollaston, 
the  chief  populariser  of  the  atomic  theory.  Dalton's  father 
came  of  a  family  of  Cumberland  yeomen,  who  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation  had  joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  At 
the  time  of  John's  birth  he  was  a  woollen  weaver,  earning 
by  the  produce  of  his  hand-loom  a  scanty  livelihood.  The 
elder  Dalton,  according  to  the  latest  of  his  biographers — 
some  of  the  earlier  speak  of  him  more  favourably — was  a 
man  of  no  intell^nce,  and  inert  even  in  his  trade,  but  his 
wife  was  active-minded  and  energetic  John  and  his  elder 
brother  Jonathan  were  sent  to  a  Quaker  school,  kept  in  the 
meeting-house  of  the  society  at  Eaglesfield  by  an  excellent 
teacher.  John's  intelligence  attracted  betimes  the  attention 
of  the  chief  man  in  Eaglesfield,  a  worthy  and  opulent 
Quaker  of  scientific  tastes  and  pursuits,  Elihu  Robinson ; 
and  he  invited  the  boy  to  share,  among  his  books  and  ap- 
paratus, the  evening  studies  of  a  youth  in  his  service,  whom 
he  wished  to  improve.  Dalton's  progress  was  so  great  that 
at  twelve  he  started  a  small  school  of  his  own,  first  in  his 
father's  cottage,  and  then  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House. 
The  pupils  were  of  all  ages,  and  the  older  and  stronger  of 
thero,  it  is  said,  sometimes  challenged  their  boy-teacher  to 
fight  when  he  insisted  on  preserving  order.  After  two 
years  of  this  primitive  pedagogy,  he  seems  to  have  done 
occasional  faim-work.  Health  of  body,  a  ru^ed  independ- 
ence of  character,  the  habit  of  solving  difficult  problems  by 
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and  for  himself,  along  with  the  faculty  of  imparting  what 
he  knew  to  others,  were  the  chief  acquisitions  of  the  little 
Cumberland  boy  among  his  native  hills,  and  they  served 
him  in  good  stead  during  his  subsequent  career. 

When  nearly  sixteen,  Dalton  joined  his  brother  Jonathan 
as  an  assistant  in  a  school,  kept  by  one  of  their  cousins  at 
Kendal.  The  removal  to  that  quaint  old  town  proved  of 
great  importance  to  him,  for  there  he  made  the  friendship 
of  a  Mr,  Gough,  who,  though  blind  from  childhood,  was  a 
zealous  and  instructed  cultivator  of  science,  and  possessed 
of  means,  apparatus,  and  leisure  for  scientific  study  and 
investigation.  Of  this  Gough  there  is  a  sketch  in  the 
Excursion,  and  in  humbler  prose  Wordsworth  pronounced 
him  to  be  "a  most  extraordinary  person."  From  him 
Dalton  learned  to  make  meteorological  observations,  and 
a  scientific  library  and  apparatus  were  at  the  command 
of  the  student  Meanwhile  their  cousin  gave  up  the 
school  to  the  two  brothers,  and  in  1785  they  ajmounced 
the  fact  to  "  their  Friends  and  the  Public  in  General."  The 
proprietorship  of  the  school  did  not  place  them  in  posses- 
sion of  an  £1  Dorada  They  had  to  try  to  add  a  few 
pounds  to  their  income  from  it  by  collectii^;  rents,  searching 
registers,  and  even  making  wills.  In  an  "  N.B."  added  to 
the  circular  which  they  issued  in  the  second  year  of  their 
partnership,  they  took  with  considerable  naivet^,  the  world 
of  Westmoreland  into  their  confidence : — "  The  Pubhc  may 
also  be  informed,"  said  the  brothers  in  all  simplicity  of 
heart,  "  that  they  could  conveniently  teach  a  considerable 
number  more  than  at  present"  To  say  the  truth,  Dalton 
Brothers  were  exceedingly  uncouth  young  men,  and  the 
elder  one  was  dreadfully  severe.  John  was  milder  than 
Jonathan ;  and,  indeed,  was  often  so  occupied  during  school 
hours  with  his  own  mathematical  studies  as  not  to  notice 
the  shortcomings  of  his  pupils.     When  flogging-time  came 
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it  was  John's  duty  merely  to  hold  the  boys  while  his  brother 
whipt  them,  and  on  one  occasion  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment bestowed  caused  considerable  local  discussion.  More 
congenial  occupation,  he  solved  mathematical  and  other 
problems  for  prizes  in  the  Gmtlemeris  and  the  Ladki 
Diary.  He  accumulated  and  philosophised  on  meteoro- 
l<^cal  observations  in  that  rainy  district,  and  delivered  sub- 
scription lectures  at  the  school.  He  made  barometers  and 
thermometers  of  his  own,  experimented  on  hygrometers  of 
whipcord;  he  botanised  and  collected  butterflies.  And 
something  told  the  young  schoolmaster  that  mere  peda- 
gogy could  not  be  his  be-all  and  his  end-all.  When  he 
was  twenty-four  he  even  ventured  to  hint  at  his  ambition  to 
a  Quaker-uncle,  a  Mr.  Thomas  Greenup,  whose  rebuke  of 
his  too  aspiring  nephew  happens  to  have  been  preserved. 
John  had  hinted  that  he  would  like  to  study  ph>-sic  or  law. 
law  and  physic,  Mr.  Greenup  rejoined,  in  a  decidedly  crusty 
letter,  are  "totally  out  of  the  reach  of  a  person  in  thy  cir- 
cumstances. If  thou  art  tired  of  being  a  teacher,  and 
wishes  to  change  it  for  some  more  lucrative  or  agreeable 
employment,  and  couldst  be  content,  instead  of  becoming 
a  physician  or  barrister,  to  move  in  the  humbler  sphere  of 
apothecary  or  attorney,  thou  mightest  perhaps  be  able,  with 
a  little  capital  and  great  industry,  to  establish  thyself  in  one 
of  these."  But  for  neither  apothecary  ship  nor  attorneyship 
had  young  Dalton  the  slightest  inclination. 

A  few  years  later  and  his  modest  ambition  was  suitably 
gratified.  The  Manchester  New  College,  long  ago  removed 
elsewhere,  was  then  a  comparatively  flourishing  institution. 
As  has  been  already  chronicled,'  it  had  grown  out  of  the 
once  famous  Warrington  Academy,  where  Priestley,  Aikin, 
Enfield,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield  taught  His  friend  Gough, 
of  Kendal,  having  been  asked  to  recommend  it  a  tutor  in 
^  Anit,  p.  190-91. 
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mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  Dalton  was  named 
and  appointed.  With  his  acceptance  of  (he  post,  in  1793, 
began  his  long  residence  in  Manchester,  terminating  only 
at  his  death.  He  remained  tutor  in  the  college  for  six 
years,  teaching  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chem- 
istry, and  using  for  this  last  science,  among  other  text 
books,  the  Elements  of  Lavoisier,  who,  after  revolutionising 
chemistry,  fell  a  victim  to  the  French  Revolution  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  In  the  final  year  of  his  tutorship,  Dalton 
had  twenty-two  students.  "Although  Manchester  is  now 
multiplied  by  four,  it  cannot  show  the  same  number,  and  I 
fear  that  the  love  of  external  things  has  overpowered  the 
love  of  science."  Such,  in  mentioning  the  fact,  is  the 
significant  comment  of  Dr.  Robert  Angus  Smith  (writing, 
however,  it  must  be  added,  more  than  twenty  years  ago),  an 
eminent  cultivator  of  Dalton's  own  science,  who,  like  him, 
made  Manchester  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  who  has 
written  an  excellent  memoir  of  DaltoiL 

After  the  close  of  his  tutorship  in  the  New  College,  Dal- 
ton supported  himself  chiefly  by  private  teaching  and  by 
making  analyses.  He  was,  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  probably  the 
earliest  in  the  district,  of  that  class  of  scientific  men  called 
'professional  chemists,'  who  have  arisen  as  a  necessity  of 
the  time,  and,  by  private  establishments,  have  made  some 
compensation  for  the  lack  of  public  institutions  and  pro- 
fessorships." Dalton's  gains  could  not  have  been  great. 
"  He  gave  lessons  for  very  small  fees,  fi^ora  is.  6d.  to  as.  6d. 
a  lesson.''  His  charge  was  half-a-guinea  for  an  ordinary 
chemical  analysis,  which  would  now  cost  ten  guineas.  But 
his  wants  were  few,  his  habits  were  frugal,  and  he  always 
contrived  to  save  something  towards  a  provision  for  old 
age.  Soon  after  aniving  in  Manchester,  he  published  (in 
1793)  his  first  book,  the  Meteorohgical  Essays  and  Observa- 
tions, and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
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the  Manchester  Liteiaiy  and  Philosophical  Society ;  his 
proposers  being  Thomas  Henry,  Dr.  Percivai,  and  Robert 
Owen,  not  yet  of  New  Lanark.  His  first  paper  was  read  to 
it  in  the  month  of  his  election,  and  was  on  colour-blindness, 
a  peculiarity  of  vision  observed  in  himself  and  others,  which 
is  sometimes  called  after  htm  Daltonism.  He  became 
successively  its  secretary,  vice-president,  and  president,  and 
early  in  the  course  of  his  connection  with  it,  a  portion  of 
its  room  was  placed  at  his  disposal  as  a  laboratory,  a  courtesy 
which  he  repaid  by  making  the  Society  his  confidant 
throughout  his  scientific  career,  and  its  Memoirs  the  con- 
temporaneous record  of  most  of  his  researches  and  dis- 


Dalton  passed  from  mathematics  through  meteorology  to 
chemistry,  and  his  greatest  achievements  bear  the  impress 
of  his  earlier  studies.  His  first  papers,  read  from  1794  to 
1803  before  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  include  the  results  of  enquiries  into  the  dynamics 
of  gases  and  elastic  vapours,  and  especially  the  action  of 
heat  on  them.  Some  of  the  discoveries  communicated  in 
these  papers  were  of  the  most  remarkable  kind,  and, 
through  the  publicity  they  received  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Society,  his  name  became  familiar  to  the  savans  of  Europe. 
The  first  hint  of  the  Atomic  theory  was  given  in  almost  an 
appendix  to  a  paper  read  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  on  the  21st  of  October  1803,  treating  of 
"the  absorption  of  gases  by  water,  and  other  liquids." 
After  maturing  his  hypothesis  into  a  theory,  Dalton  com- 
municated it  in  conversation  to  Dr.  Thomson,  by  whom, 
and  not  by  the  originator,  it  was  first  published  in  its  total- 
ity to  the  world.  Intimations  of  the  Atomic  theory  are  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  predecessors,  but  to  Dalton 
belongs  the  glory  of  having  given  it  completeness  of  form 
and  immutable  stability.     Dalton's  great  theory  was  elabo- 
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rated  three  years  before  Davy's  brilliant  discovery  of  the 
metallic  basis  of  tbe  alkalis,  and  on  that  as  on  all  previous 
and  subsequent  chemical  discoveries  it  bestows  a  value 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wanting.  Dalton,  it  is 
now  genendly  admitted,  first  made  chemistry  a  science 
when  he  proved  that  the  primary  atoms  of  which  the  uni- 
verse is  hypothetically  composed  combine  (i)  in  constant 
proportions  ;  for  instance,  that  water,  wherever  it  is  found, 
consists  of  exactly  the  same  we^ht  of  oxygen  in  combination 
with  the  same  weight  of  hydrogen  ;  (a)  in  multiple  propor- 
tions, that  is,  that  when  one  body  combines  with  another  in 
several  proportions,  the  higher  ones  are  multiples  of  the 
first  and  lowest ;  and  (3)  in  reciprocal  proportions,  so  that 
if  two  bodies  combine  in  certain  proportions  with  a  third, 
they  combine  in  the  very  same  proportions  with  each  other. 
Speaking  of  the  atomic  theory  and  the  "grand  idea"  given 
by  it  of  the  "law  and  order  which  prevail  in  Nature,"  that 
enthusiastic  expositor  of  chemical  science,  the  late  Dr. 
George  Wilson,  exclaims  : — "  In  the  light  of  it  there  is  no- 
where any  '  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,'  as  the  Roman 
poet  proclaimed  of  old ;  no  crash  or  collision,  no  strife  or 
warfare,  when  they  meet  together,  as  Milton  sang,  in  relation 
to  the  embryo  atoms  of  his  chaos.  According  to  this  view, 
the  courses  of  the  planets  around  the  sun  are  not  more 
surely  ordered  than  the  movements  of  these  invisible 
spheres  round  the  centres  of  force  which  they  obey.  Arc- 
turus  and  Orion  know  not  their  places  better  than  each  tiny 
gold  or  hydrc^en  atom  which  adds  its  weight  to  swell  the 
sum  total  of  the  universe.  And  if  poets  of  old  have  sung  of 
the  music  of  the  spheres  which  tbe  telescope  unfolds  to  us, 
poets,  we  doubt  not,  will  yet  be  found  to  sing  of  the  har- 
mony, as  true  and  as  wonderful,  which  attends  the  move- 
ments of  those  which  the  finest  microscope  will  never 
reveal." 
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Speaking  in  a  lower  key,  Professor  Roscoe  says: — "Of 
the  scientific  importacce  of  this  discovery  there  can  be  no 
question  ;  indeed,  chemistry  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as 
a  science  before  the  establishment  of  the  laws  of  combina- 
tion in  multiple  proportions,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of 
chemical  science  materially  depended  upon  the  determina- 
don  of  these  combined  proportions  or  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements  first  set  up  by  Dalton.  So  that  amongst  the  founders 
of  our  science,  next  to  the  name  of  the  great  French  philo- 
sopher, Lavoisier,  will  stand  in  future  ages  the  name  of 
John  Dalton,  of  Manchester.  Even  from  a  practical  and 
business  point  of  view  the  discovery  of  these  combining 
proportions  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  substance  which  is  re- 
quired in  thousands  and  thousands  of  tons  every  year  for 
different  industrial  purposes ;  before  John  Dalton  had  deter- 
mined how  much  sulphur,  and  how  much  oxygen,  and  how 
much  hydrogen  combine  together  to  form  this  sulphuric  acid 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  no  manufacturer  could  tell,  except  by  rule  of 
thumb,  how  much  of  each  particular  constituent  had  to  be 
brought  K^ether.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
chemical  manufacturer  should  be  able  to  prepare  this  sub- 
stance economically,  that  he  should  be  able  to  ascertain, 
with  the  greatest  precision,  how  much  sulphur  he  must 
bum,  how  much  air  he  must  use,  and  how  much  water  he 
must  add  in  order  with  the  greatest  economy  to  produce 
this  product  for  the  market.  It  is  the  same  with  every 
chemical  action  that  occurs,  and  it  is  to  John  Dalton — who 
made  his  living  by  giving  private  lessons  at  half-a-crown 
each — that  we  owe  this  knowledge  which  has  made  the 
fortunes  of  thousands,  because  he  first  told  us  the  laws 
which  govern  these  chemical  actions." 

While  the  atomic  theory  was  slowly  making  way,  Davy 
himself  being  at  first  among  the  sceptics,  the  man  whose 
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name  was  soon  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  history  of  science,  was  quietly  plodding  on  in  Manches- 
ter. He  boarded  in  George  Street  with  the  Rev,  W,  Johns, 
formerly  a  colleague  at  the  New  College,  and  his  choice  of 
a  residence  was  characteristic.  "In  the  autumn  of  1804, 
Miss  Johns  saw  him  equally  pass,  and  asked  him  why  he 
never  came  to  see  them.  Dalton  said, '  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  will  come  and  live  with  you  if  you  will  let  me.'  He  did 
so,  and  took  possession  of  the  only  bed-room  at  liberty, 
Bitting  with  the  family.  In  this  family  he  lived  for  twenty- 
six  years  in  the  greatest  amity,  until  Mr.  Johns,  giving  up 
the  school,  sought  a  purer  air  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town." 
Dalton's  day  went  like  clock-work.  He  rose  early,  pro- 
ceeded from  his  lodging  in  George  Street  to  the  room  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.  There  he  lighted  his  own  fire,  dusted  the  desks 
for  his  pupils,  and  then  went  home  to  breakfast  The  stroke 
of  nine  found  him  ready  for  his  pupils,  whom  he  taught  till 
twelve  or  one,  mathematics,  science,  cyphering,  anything 
and  everything.!  jf  \^^  h^fj  ^i^  interval  of  leisure  before  his 
one  o'clock  dinner,  he  would  read  the  newspapers  at  the 
Portico.    After  a  hurried  dinner,  at  which  he  drank  only 

> "  Mans.  Felletan,  of  Paris,  visited  MaDcbesier  in  i%la,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  paying  his  respects  to  the  founder  of  the  atomic  theory.  He 
fancied  that  Dallon  would  be  occupying  a  professor's  chair,  surrounded 
by  adepts  in  science  and  hundreds  of  ingenuous  youths ;  residii^  in  • 
hanilsoine  mamion  in  a  handsome  square  in  the  ci(j,  ot  enjoying  bis 
olmm  <um  digiutatt  in  a  suburban  villa,  with  roses  embellishing  its 
porch  ;  in  short,  the  great  representative  man  of  Manchester,  and  well 
known  and  appreciated  by  every  citizen.  Judge  of  his  surprise  when 
Moniitur  JMlen  It  PhUeiopkt  could  only  be  found  afler  mudi  enquiry, 
and  when  found  was  engaged  looking  over  Ihe  shoulders  of  a  boy 
lif^ring  numbers  on  a  slate.  The  Frenchman,  doubling  his  senses, 
asked  the  grey-headed  gentleman  if  he  really  had  the  honour  of  ad- 
<[rcssinE  Monsieur  Dallon.  "  Ves,"  replied  Dalton  ;  "will  you  sit  down 
till  I  put  this  lad  right  about  his  arithmetic."— Zennr'n/i',  p.  145. 
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water,  he  returned  to  his  laboratory,  then  as  always,  if  there 
were  pupils  in  attendance,  managing  to  pursue  his  own 
researches  or  meditations  by  giving  them  problems  to  solve. 
At  five  came  a  cup  of  tea,  followed  by  a  retuni  to  the  labo- 
ratoiy,  presumably  pupilless,  at  six.  When  the  labours 
of  the  day  were  over,  a  light  supper  at  nine  preceded  a 
pipe,  and  at  ten  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  This  life  was 
diversified  by  an  afternoon  game  at  bowls  once  a  week, 
and  an  annual  excursion  in  the  summer  to  the  hills  of  his 
native  Cumberland.  Dalton  never  married,  though  he 
seems  to  have  been  once  in  love,  or  very  near  it,  with  a  fair 
Quakeress  of  Lancaster.  But,  as  became  a  philosopher, 
he  took  the  complaint  in  its  mildest  form,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  it  a  second  time. 

He  had  delivered  lectures  at  the  London  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  1803-4,  in  Edinburgh  in  1807,  and  again  in  London 
in  1809,  during  which  visit  he  writes  to  Mr.  Johns,  "Davy 
is  coming  very  fast  into  my  views  on  chemical  subjects." 
But  his  greatest  (in  every  sense)  journey  from  home  was 
that  which  he  made  to  Paris  in  1832.  Thiswas  the  year  in 
which  the  Royal  Society  gave  its  first  tardy  recognition  of 
his  merits,  by  spontaneously  electing  him  a  member.  Pre- 
viously, the  only  notice  taken  of  him  in  "  high  quarters  "  had 
been  a  sort  of  offer,  made  through  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  (in 
i8i8),  and  declined  by  Dalton  (who  was  now  in  the  fifties), 
that  he  should  undertake  the  scientific  department  of  one 
of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Polar  expeditions.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  Academy  of  Science  had  elected  him  a  corres- 
ponding member,  and  on  his  visit  to  Paris,  of  which  he 
always  spoke  afterwards  with  delight,  he  received  the  most 
cordial  welcome  fivm  the  scientific  celebrities  of  France, 
from  Laplace  and  Cuvier,  as  from  Arago  and  Biot  In 
1826,  the  Royal  Society  made  some  amends  by  voting 
him  the  first  of  the  gold  medals,  just  then  founded,  as 
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annual  scientific  prizes,  by  Geo^e  IV.,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion Davy,  who  had  become  a  convert,  spoke  of  the 
atomic  theory  in  language  worthy  of  it  and  of  himself. 
Four  years  later,  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  elected 
him,  in  succession  to  Sir  Humphrey,  one  of  its  eight 
foreign  associates,  an  honour  that  speaks  for  itself  j  and 
at  the  second — the  Oxford — meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, in  183a,  even  the  ancient  university  by  the  Isis 
paid  hiro  the  compliment  of  making  him  a  D.C.L.,  along 
with  Brewster,  Faraday,  and  Robert  Brown.  These  were 
distinctions,  no  doubt,  but  Dalton  was  sixty-six,  and  en- 
tirely dependent  on  his  own  resources.  Accordingly  in- 
fluential men  solicited  a  pension  for  him,  and  ai^er  the 
usual  struggle,  one  of  ^f  150  a  year  was  granted  in  1833, 
increased  to  ^^300  a  year  in  1836.  In  the  interval,  friends 
and  admirers  in  Manchester  gained  courage  from  the  un- 
mistakeable  recognition  of  Dalton's  merit  in  the  high  places 
of  the  world,  to  promote,  in  1S34,  a  subscription  for  the 
statue  by  Chantrey  which  stands  now  in  the  entrance-hall 
of  the  Manchester  Royal  Institution.  It  was  in  the  same 
year  that  he  was  presented  at  Court,  wearing  the  scarlet 
robes  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws  over  his  Quaker  dress.  His 
part  in  the  ceremony  had  been  carefully  rehearsed  before 
he  appeared  at  St  James's,  and  his  successful  performance 
of  it  was  watched  with  great  gusto  by  Mr.  Babbage.  "  I 
heard,"  says  the  inventor  of  the  calculating  machine,  "  one 
officer  say  to  another  :  '  who  the  d — 1  is  that  fellow  whom 
the  king  keeps  talking  to  so  long?'"  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  too,  Jonathan  Dalton  died,  leaving  his  brother 
everything  he  possessed.  With  this  inheritance,  his  savings, 
and  his  pension,  he  was  now  well  off,  and  "considered  him- 
self rich  enough  to  buy  a  full  set  of  silver  spoons  for  dmner, 
dessert,  and  tea  service."  His  modest  prosperity  did  not 
come  much  too  soon,  for  in  1837  Dalton  had  an  attack  of 
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paralysis,  and  his  strength  gradually  declined,  so  that  when 
in  1842  the  British  Association  held  its  meeting  at  Man- 
chester, he  was  not  in  a  state  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
president,  and  the  office  was  assigned  to  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere  He  died  on  the  34th  of  May  1S44,  and  then,  Dr. 
Angus  Smith  remarks,  "  as  is  usually  the  case  on  the  death 
of  an  eminent  man,  the  first  proof  was  furnished  to  many 
persons  that  he  was  once  alive."  Although  the  Society  of 
Friends  protested  against  such  pomps  and  vanities,  the 
authorities  of  Manchester  gave  him  a  civic  and  a  public 
funeral  His  remains  were  placed  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
in  one  day  more  than  40,000  visitors  defiled  before  them 
and  the  "beautiful  mahogany  coffin"  in  which  they  were 
enclosed.  On  the  i3tb  of  August  they  were  removed  to 
their  final  resting  place  in  Ardwiclc  Cemetery,  followed  by 
3  funeral  train  a  mile  long,  past  crowds  of  lookers-on,  and 
through  streets  in  which  all  business  was  suspended.  A 
bronze  statue,  copied  from  Chantrey's  marble,  shares  witJi 
those  of  Peel,  Wellington,  and  Watt,  the  distinction  of  a 
place  in  front  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary.  Better  still,  a 
sum  of  upwards  of  ;^3,ooo  was  raised,  with  which  Dalton 
scholarships  and  Dalton  prizes  were  founded  in  Owens' 
College,  to  encourage  and  reward  original  chemical  research. 
John  Dalton  was  of  the  middle  size,  and,  in  his  prime, 
athletic  and  muscular.  His  forehead  and  the  upper  part 
of  his  face  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Newton's,  and 
the  British  Association,  at  its  Cambridge  meeting  in  1833, 
is  said  to  have  been  much  impressed  by  his  likeness  to 
Roubilliac's  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  in  Trinity  College  ChapeL 
In  demeanour  he  was  calm  and  undemonstrative.  His 
voice  was  gruff,  and  he  was  no  great  talker.  Altogether  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  homely  man  of  somewhat  prosaic,  as 
wdl  as  of  pure,  honourable,  and  independent  character.  His 
genius  for  discovery  culminated  in  the  atomic  theory.     He 
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did  not  advance  with  the  pn^jress  of  his  science,  and  in  his 
self- absorption  and  indifference  to  the  achievements  of  his 
fellow-workcrs,  as  in  his  disinterested  and  unflagging  devo- 
tion  to  one  pursuit,  Dalton,  the  chemist,  resembled  another 
famous  Cumberland  man,  his  coDtemporary,  Wordsworth, 
the  poet 
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AFTER  Roscoe  worked  his  way  to  distinction,  a 
friendly  professional  genealogist  of  eminence  en- 
deavoured to  trace  a  pedigree  for  him,  but  without  the 
slightest  success.  The  zeal,  industry,  and  best  wishes  of 
"  Garter  Principal  King  at  Arms "  himself  could  discover 
nothing  to  embellish  the  modest  truth  that  ''  the  £unily  of 
Mr.  Roscoe,  for  a  considerable  period  before  his  birth,  had 
been  settled  in  the  central  part  of  Lancashire,  where  they 
lived  in  humble  circumstances."  His  father  kept  a  tavern 
— the  "Bowling  Green'* — at  Mount  Pleasant,  then  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Liverpool,  which,  when  William  Roscoe 
was  bom  there  in  the  March  of  1753,  did  not  contain 
20,000  inhabitants  !  The  "  Bowling  Green  *'  was  a  favoiu-ite 
resort  of  the  townspeople,  and  Roscoe's  father  added  to  the 
profits  of  his  tavern  by  cultivating  a  large  market-garden : — 
so  lowly  were  the  origin  and  earliest  associations  of  the 
historian  of  Lorenzo,  the  magnificent  MedicL  The  elder 
Roscoe  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength,  given  to  field- 
sports  and  athletics ;  it  seems  to  have  been  from  his 
mother,  "  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and  strong  affections," 

*  Tlu  Life  of  William  Roscoe^  by  his  son  Henry  Roscoe  (London,  1838). 
J.  A.  Picton,  Memorials  of  Liverpool^  Historical  and  Topographical, 
Second  Edition  (London,  1875),  &c.,  &c. 
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that  William    inherited    his    refinement    and   ardour    of 
intelligence. 

From  a  dame's  school,  he  was  sent,  at  the  £^e  of  six,  to 
a  day-school,  where  he  learned  what  little  was  tau^t  in 
it.  He  was  fond  of  books,  however,  and  one  of  his 
teachers  had  a  small  library  of  the  best  English  authors  of 
the  period,  which  he  eagerly  devoured.  His  mother,  too,  did 
her  best  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  reading,  and  to  make  him 
a  good  little  boy.  In  an  autobiographical  fragment,  Roscoc 
has  recorded,  among  his  early  peculiarities,  "  a  decided 
aversion  to  compulsion  and  restraint."  "According  to  my 
best  recollection,"  he  adds,  "  I  was  at  this  period  of  my  life 
of  a  wild,  rambling,  and  unsocial  disposition,  passing  many 
of  my  hom^  in  stroUing  along  the  shore  of  the  river  Mersey, 
or  in  fishing,  or  in  taking  long  walks  alone."  At  twelve  he 
left  school  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  three  R's,  and 
this  was  all  his  education.  Fortunately,  he  was  not  allowed, 
or  asked,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  paternal  hostelry. 
"  Having  quitted  school,"  he  says,  "  and  committed  my 
English  Grammar  to  the  flames,  I  now  began  to  assist  my 
father  in  his  agricultural  concerns,  particularly  in  his  busi- 
ness of  cultivating  potatoes  for  sale,  of  which  he  every  year 
grew  several  acres,  and  which  he  sold,  when  produced  early 
in  the  season,  at  very  advanced  prices.  His  mode  of  cul- 
tivation was  entirely  by  the  spade,  and  when  raised  early, 
they  were  considered  in  that  part  of  Lancashire  as  a 
favourite  esculent  When  they  had  attained  their  proper 
growth,  we  were  accustomed  to  cany  them  to  the  market 
on  our  heads,  in  large  baskets,  for  sale,  when  I  was  generally 
entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  them,  and  soon  became  a 
very  useful  assistant  to  my  father.  In  this,  and  other 
laborious  occupations,  particularly  in  the  care  of  a  garden, 
in  which  I  took  great  pleasure,  I  passed  several  years  of  my 
life,  devoting  my  hours  of  relaxation  to  reading  my  books. 
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This  mode  of  life  gave  health  and  vigour  to  rny  body,  and 
amusemeiit  and  instruction  to  my  mind ;  and  to  this  day  I 
well  remember  the  delicious  sleep  which  succeeded  my 
labours,  from  which  I  was  again  called  at  an  early  hour. 
If  I  were  now  asked  whom  I  consider  to  be  the  happiest  of 
the  human  race,  I  should  answer  those  who  cultivate  the 
earth  by  their  own  hands."  Before  this  time,  too,  the  happy 
boy  had  become  "  a  tolerable  joiner,"  and  made  himself 
a  "boolc<ase  with  folding- dwrs,  which  served  me  for  many 
years,  and  which  I  filled  with  several  volumes  of  Shakespeare, 
a  great  part  of  whose  historical  plays  I  committed  to 
memory ;  to  these  were  added  the  Spectator,  and  other  valu- 
able works,  which  I  perused  with  great  pleasure."  Close, 
moreover,  to  his  fathn's  "property," — as  with  a  touch  of  that 
pomposity  which  characterised  him  throughout  life,  he  calls 
the  market-garden, — there  was  a  large  manufactory  of  British 
china-ware,  which  gave  occupation  to  "artistic  talent" 
Among  the  people  so  employed  in  it  was  a  "  painter,"  one 
Hugh  Mulligan,  who  was  also  a  copper-plate  engraver ;  and 
in  his  society  Roscoe  learned  to  take  an  interest  in  pictures 
and  engravings.  In  Roscoe's  case,  the  seeds  of  UCerature 
and  art  were  early  scattered  on  a  kindly,  if  uncultivated, 
soil,  which  contained  in  itself  considerable  fertilising  powers, 
and  did  very  fairly  without  artificial  manure. 

Several  years  of  boyish  life  had  thus  passed  happily  and 
profitably,  when  it  was  decided  that  Roscoe  should  make 
choice  of  a  profession.  The  reading  boy  thought  that  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  to  be  a  bookseller,  and  he  was 
accordingly  placed  in  the  shop  of  a  respectable  Liverpool 
bibliopole.  A  month,  a  little  month,  of  practical  exfieii- 
ence  sufficed  to  cure  him  of  his  fancy  for  "the  trade,"  and 
at  sixteen  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney.  He  worked  hard 
at  what  was  to  him  always  an  uncongenial  profession,  and 
was  the  more  diligent  in  business,  because,  &om  some 
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unexplained  circumstances,  a  &thcr  and  a  sister  were  to  be 
dependent  on  the  fruits  of  his  exertions.  Leisure,  however, 
he  had,  or  made,  for  reading  and  writing  other  print  and 
manuscript  than  taw-books  and  law-papers.  Even  in  the 
Liverpool  of  those  days  there  were  clever  and  cultivated 
young  men,  with  whom  the  studious  and  poetic  lawyer's 
clerk  could  congenially  associate.  One  of  them  directed 
his  attention  to  Italian  literature,  and  it  hamionised 
completely  with  the  rather  stately  mind  which  nature 
had  implanted  in  the  tavem-keepec's  son ;  nay,  during 
those  early  Italian  studies  the  notion  of  one  day  writing 
a  biography  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  already  dawned  on 
him.  Before  he  completed  his  term  of  clerkship,  he 
aided  in  founding  a  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Art,  in  Liverpool;  and,  still  greater  achievement,  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  which,  as  Art  was  among 
their  themes,  he  sent  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  they 
were  praised  by  the  great  and  kindly  painter.  Love  was 
the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  the  circle  of  the  young 
Roscoe's  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  that,  too,  came  when 
he  was  three  or  four  and  twenty.  The  favoured  maiden 
was  a  Miss  Jane  Griffies,  the  daughter  of  "a  respectable 
tradesman  of  Liverpool,"  and  every  way  fitted  for  her 
fiiture  husband.  Specimens  of  their  correspondence  are 
printed  in  Roscoe's  biography,  and  if  they  raise  an  occa- 
sional smile,  it  is  not  of  the  kind  which  plays  even  about 
the  lips  of  a  judge  when  love-letters  are  read  in  court 
during  an  action  for  breach.  These  are  the  terms  in  which 
the  excellent  William  moralises  to  the  equally  excellent  Jane 
when  su^esting  to  her  that  each  should  keep  a  journal 
and  communicate  its  contents  to  the  other : — "  I  cannot 
help  pleasing  myself  with  the  reflection,  what  an  infinite 
variety  of  subjects  this  intercourse  would  give  rise  to. 
Convinced  of  the  perfect  confidence  which  subsists  between 
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US,  how  freely  might  our  thoughts  expand  themselves ! 
The  desire  of  pleasing  might  cause  some  little  attention 
to  mode  of  expression,  whilst  the  certainty  of  a  natural 
indulgence  would  prevent  us  from  being  apprehensive 
about  trivial  inaccuracies.  I  own  this  scheme  begins  to 
grow  a  favourite  with  me,  and  I  beg  my  dearest  Jane 
will  not  overthrow  my  expectations,"  So  Sir  Charles 
GrandisoQ  might  have  written  to  his  elegant  Harriett,  and, 
if  ever  addressed  in  the  accents  of  earthly  love,  the 
saintly  Hannah  More  might  have  listened  with  approval 
to  such  a  suggestion.  For  a  time  marriage  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  except  as  in  the  distance.  The  ambble 
William  was  a  fiill-fledged  attorney  some  time  before  he 
could  support  a  wife,  and  even  the  thought  that  he  had 
been  able  "  so  far  to  screen  a  helpless  parent  and  a  deserv- 
ing sister  from  the  hardships  of  an  unfeeling  world,"  did 
not  always  reconcile  him  to  the  continuance  of  a  celibate 
existence.  In  moments  of  despondency  he  fears  the  very 
worst,  and  breaking  into  rhyme,  attempts  to  counterfeit 
submission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  when 

"  Some  happier  youth 
(Oh,  may  be  equal  ine  in  truth  t) 
Bom  under  favouring  stars,  shall  gain 
Thai  heart  thy  Roscoe  loved  in  vain."     ■ 

Before  many  years,  however,  these  gloomy  forebodings  were 
dissipated.  Roscoe  prospered  in  the  business  which  he 
disliked.  In  1781  he  married  his  "  dearest  Jane,"  and  it 
proved  a  happy,  a  long,  and  a  fruitful  union. 

Roscoe's  first  appearance  as  a  public  man  was  made  with 
his  pen,  and  in  opposition  to  the  slave  trade.  It  was  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  first  French  Revolution 
that  Clarkson  and  his  friends  banded  themselves  together  for 
organised  action  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  and  great  was 
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their  delight  when  Roscoe  began  in  prose  and  verse  to  issue 
protests  against  it  from  the  very  town  which  profited  most 
by  the  ugly  traffic.  He  became  known  to  a  still  wider 
circle  when,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
he  figured  as  the  Liverpool  laureate  of  the  new  European 
movement,  writing  the  song  "  O'er  the  vine-covered  hills 
and  gay  valleys  of  France  "  (which  was  a  favourite  lay  of 
Robert  Bums);  venturing  to  assail  the  great  Mr.  Burke  him- 
self; taking  the  lead  in  local  opposition  to  the  anti-Gallican 
and  repressive  policy  of  the  Government,  and  in  every  way 
approving  himself  a  staunch  and  fearless  friend  of  "  civil 
and  religious  liberty  all  over  the  world."  The  Roscoe  of 
those  days  must  have  been  a  much-occupied  man,  conducting 
aconsiderable  business,  pamphleteering  and  poetizing,  active, 
in  local  as  in  general  politics,  writing  the  life  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  for  which  a  friend  at  Florence  helped  him  with 
material ;  and  working  energetically,  withal,  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  for  the  reclamation  of  Chat  Moss, — a  project  to 
which  he  may  in  some  degree  have  been  stimulated  by  his 
early  experiences  in  his  father's  market-garden  and  potato- 
groimd.  The  biography  of  Lorenzo  was  published  in  1795, 
and  was  at  once  successful.  Most  cultivated  people  in  those 
days  took  a  considerable  interest  in  Italian  art,  literature, 
and  history.  Old  Horace  Walpole,  king  of  the  English 
dilettanteism  of  the  day,  and  verging  towards  his  latter  end, 
bestowed  his  warm  approval, — and  praise  from  my  Lord  of 
Orford  was  at  that  time  praise  indeed.  The  Life  of  Lo- 
renzo went  rapidly  through  several  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Italian  and  German.  As  the  eighteenth  century 
drew  to  its  close,  Mr.  William  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  attomey- 
at-law,  found  himself  quite  a  celebrated  man,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Holland,  as  of 
good  Dr.  Aiken,  and  of  the  awliil  Dr.  Parr. 
Attorneyship  had  naturally  been   always  distasteful  to 
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Roscoe,  and  having,  after  twenty  years  of  it,  secured  inde- 
pendence, he  quitted  it  in  1796  for  ever.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  bought  a  little  estate,  AUerton  Hall,  near  Liverpool, 
and  withdrew  from  business  to  combine,  as  he  thought,  the 
cultivation  of  literature  and  art  with  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing. Three  years  later,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  he  fancied 
himself  bound  by  the  claims  of  friendship  to  exchange  his 
"retired  leisure"  forthe  hazardous  business  of  banking.  The 
friend  to  whose  researches  at  Florence,  Roscoe  owed  much 
of  the  original  material  worked  up  in  his  Life  of  Lorenzo, 
was  one  of  the  chief  partners  in  a  Liverpool  private  banking 
house,  the  affairs  of  which  became  embarrassed  at  the 
close  of  the  century.  This  friend  died,  and  on  the  extrica- 
tion of  the  firm  from  its  embarrassments  depended  the 
future  of  his  family.  The  partners  asked  for,  and  received 
Roscoe's  confidential  assistance,  and  he  rescued  them  from 
immediate  danger.  It  was  then  proposed  that  he  should 
become  an  active  partner  in  the  bank,  and  from  a  feeling 
of  regard  for  his  friend's  family  he  assented,  and  became 
"  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  celebrated  banker."  When  a  busy  banker, 
just  as  when  a  busy  attorney,  he  stole  moments  for  litera- 
ture, and  in  1805  appeared  his  life  of  Lorenzo's  son,  LeoX., 
Luther's  Pope, — a  work  which  was  also  very  successful, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  its  predecessor.  In  the  following 
year  the  Liberals  of  Liverpool  invited  him  to  stand  for  the 
borough,and  he  was  returned  by  a  large  majority,  due,  doubt- 
less, to  the  general  respect  in  which  he  was  held  as  much  as 
to  sympathy  with  his  political  views,  or  with  his  steady 
hostility  to  the  slave  trade.  During  his  short  parliamentary 
career,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  lifting  up  his  voice  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  member  for  Liverpool,  against  the 
trafGc  on  which  the  prosperity  of  his  constituents  was  sup- 
posed to  rest,  and  of  thus  helping  to  procure  at  last  the 
passing  of  the  Act  which  for  ever  abolished  the  slave  trade. 
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His  support,  however,  of  this  measure,  and  of  the  "  Catholic 
claims,"  enabled  his  political  opponents  to  get  up  a  formid- 
able opposition  to  him  in  the  borough.  When  he  made  a 
public  entry  into  Liverpool  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
in  1807,  they  organised  a  riot,  in  which  the  principal  part 
was  played  by  "  strong  parties  of  seamen,  chiefly  consisting 
of  the  crews  of  vessels  lately  engaged  in  the  African  trade, 
armed  with  bludgeons  and  other  weapons."  The  refined 
Roscoe  shrank  from  such  a  contest,  and  declined  to  become 
a  candidate  again. 

The  next  nine  years  of  Roscoe's  life  passed  happily  and 
busily.  No  great  literary  work  occupied  him,  but  his  leisure 
was  devoted  to  polirical  correspondence,  to  bibliography 
and  botany,  to  increasing  his  library,  to  collecting  pictures 
and  engravings,  to  promoting  schemes  foi  the  cultivation  of 
literature  and  art  in  Liverpool,  and  to  experiments  for  t))e 
reclamation  of  Chat  Moss,  the  last  an  enterprise  which  led 
to  a  friendship  with  Coke  of  Holkham.  Possibly,  however, 
the  expenditure  of  money  on  this  particular  object  was  one 
of  those  investments  of  "considerable  sums  of  money  in 
landed  and  mining  property  "  which  involved  Roscoe's  bank 
in  difficulties,  when,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  a  great  demand 
for  capital  was  created  by  "  the  opening  of  the  American 
trade,"  and  cash  became  extremely  scarce.  In  the  January  of 
1816,  Roscoe  and  his  partners  suspended  payment.  When  its 
affairs  were  investigated,  the  house  seemed  to  be  solvent, 
at  least  on  paper,  and  a  majority  of  the  creditors  assented 
to  Roscoe's  proposal  that  he  should  continue  to  manage  the 
business,  and  that  six  years  should  be  allowed  him  in  which 
to  discharge  Its  liabilities,  principal  and  interest  One  of 
his  first  steps  was  to  apply  his  private  property  in  liquida- 
tion of  the  debts  of  the  bank.  He  sold  the  library  and 
art-collections  which  he  had  been  neariy  half  a  century 
in  bringing  together.     Characteristically,  he  took  great  pains 
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with  the  compilation  of  the  sale-catalogue,  which  was  an  ela- 
borate bibhographical  and  critical  perfonnance.  But  the 
blow  of  parting  with  his  beloved  books  was  softened  by  the 
deUcate  liberality  of  his  friends.  They  purchased  all  of  his 
library  which  had  been  collected  for  his  two  chief  literaiy 
undertakings,  and  which  might  be  afterwards  useful  to  him 
when  correcting,  revising,  or  further  illustrating  his  biogra- 
phies of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  of  Leo  X,  These  volumes, 
reserving  to  him  their  use  and  removal  from  the  institution 
during  his  lifetime,  they  presented  as  a  separate  collection  to 
the  Liverpool  Athenaeum,  which  twenty  years  before  he  had 
aided  energetically  is  founding.  At  this  very  time,  too,  while 
Struggling  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  he  co-operated 
with  his  friend  Dr.  Traill  {afterwards  editor  of  the  Entyclo- 
padia  Britannka)  in  the  establishment  of  the  well-known 
Royal  Institution  of  Liverpool,  of  the  committee  of  which 
he  became  chairman,  and  the  opening  of  which  he  "  inaugu- 
rated "  by  a  lecture  on  the  origin  and  vicissitudes  of  literature, 
science,  and  art.  He  began,  moreover,  a  series  of  publica- 
tions on  penal  jurisprudence  and  prison  discipline,  advo- 
cating the  refonnatory  as  opposed  to  the  vindictive  principle 
in  the  treatment  of  criminal  offenders,  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
the  efforts  of  Mackintosh  and  Romilly.  At  last,  in  1830, 
it  became  painfully  evident  that  the  debts  of  the  bank  could 
not  be  paid  off,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  A  small  minority  of  ill-conditioned 
creditors  contrived  to  delay  the  grant  of  a  certificate,  which 
the  great  majority  assented  to ;  so,  in  order  to  save  himself 
from  anest,  Roscoe  retired  for  a  little  to  the  seclusion  of  his 
faim  on  Chat  Moss,  respecting  which,  and  the  whole  enter- 
prise of  its  attempted  reclamation,  one  cannot  help  wishii^ 
that  more  were  known.  When  the  certificate  was  issued, 
Roscoe  finally  retired  icom  business.  Many  offers  of 
liteiaty  employment  had  been  made  him,  and  he  saw  a 
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reasonable  prospect  of  supporting  himself  by  his  pen.  Some 
kind  friends  easily  raised  the  sum  of  ;£asoo  for  his  benefit 
and  that  of  his  family ;  nor  is  there  any  symptom  that  his 
later  years  were  clouded  by  poverty. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  time  when  Roscoe  returned 
&om  Chat  Moss  to  Liverpool,  freed  from  the  fear  of  arrest, 
that  he  was  seen  by  Washington  Irving,  and  made  the 
theme  of  the  graceful  and  feeling  paper,  "  Roscoe,"  which 
appeared  in  the  earliest  numbers  of  "  The  Sketch  Book." 
It  was  in  the  Liverpool  Athenaeum  (of  which  Roscoe  was 
one  of  the  founders  in  1797)  that  the  attention  of  the  then 
young  American  enthusiast  was  attracted  "  to  a  person  just 
entering  the  room.  He  was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a 
form  that  might  once  have  been  commanding,  but  it  was  a 
little  bowed  by  time,  perhaps  by  care.  He  had  a  noble 
Roman  style  of  countenance,  a  head  that  would  have  pleased 
a  painter;  and  though  some  slight  furrows  on  his  brow 
showed  that  wasting  thought  had  been  busy  there,  yet  his 
eye  still  beamed  with  the  fire  of  a  poetic  soul.  There  was 
something  in  his  whole  appearance  that  indicated  a  being 
of  a  different  order  from  the  bustling  race  around  him.  I 
enquired  his  name,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  Roscoe.  I 
drew  back  with  an  involuntary  feeling  of  veneration.  This, 
then,  was  an  author  of  celebrity ;  this  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  voices  have  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  with 
whose  minds  1  have  communed,  even  in  the  solitudes  of 
America." 

The  chief,  or  the  most  conspicuous  of  Roscoe's  later 
literary  labours  was  his  edition  of  the  worits  of  Pope, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  life  of  the  poet.  It  was  in 
his  latest  years  that  Mrs.  Hemans  recorded  her  impres- 
sions of  him  thus :  "  He  is  a  delightful  old  man,  with 
a  fine  Roman  style  of  head,  which  he  had  adorned 
with    a  green  velvet  cap  to    receive    me    inj  because, 
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KS  he  playfully  said,  '  he  knew  I  always  admired  him  in  it' 
Altogether  he  put  me  in  mind  of  one  of  Rembrandt's  pic- 
,  tures ;  and  as  he  sat  in  his  quiet  study,  surrounded  by 
busts,  and  books,  and  flowers,  and  with  a  beautiful  cast  of 
Canova's  Psyche  in  the  back-ground,  I  thought  that  a 
painter,  who  wished  to  make  old  age  look  touching  and 
venerable,  could  not  have  had  a  better  subject"  His 
declining  years  flowed  on  in  industrious  serenity,  and  when 
at  seven ty-eight,  he  died  of  paralysis  in  the  June  of  1831, 
he  left  behind  him  many  friends  and  not  a  single  foe.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  his  residence  was  "a  modest  brick 
house  in  Lodge  Lane,  near  the  end  of  Bentley  Road." 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  men  of  all  parties,  political 
and  religious.  He  lies  buried  in  the  graveyard  behind  the 
Unitarian  Chapel,  in  Renshaw  Street, — he  had  belonged  to 
that  communion  through  life, — and  within  doors  there  is  a 
marble  bust  of  him  with  a  commemorative  inscription. 
Time  may  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  Roscoe's  literary 
works,  but  its  flight  ought  to  increase  rather  than  diminish, — 
at  least  in  the  estimation  of  Liverpool  or  Lancashire  men, — 
the  force  of  the  eulogium  passed  on  him  so  many  years  ago 
by  his  young  American  admirer,  Washington  Irving : — 
"Bom  in  a  place  apparently  ungenial  to  the  growth  of 
literary  talent ;  in  the  very  market-place  of  trade ;  without 
fortune,  family  connection,  or  patronage ;  self-prompted, 
self-sustained,  and  almost  self-taught,  he  conquered  every 
obstacle,  achieved  his  way  to  eminence,  and  having  become 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  nation,  turned  the  whole  force 
of  his  talents  to  advance  and  influence  and  embellish  his 
native  town."  The  respect  which  he  won  from  distin- 
guished men  at  home  and  abroad,  encouraged  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  pay  homage  to  intellect,  and,  directly  as  well  as 
indirectly,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  the  advancement 
of  culture  in  Liverpool.     As  the  great  mart  on  the  Mersey 
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grew  in  magnitude,  population,  and  wealth,  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Roscoe  that  it  became  studded 
with  institutions  which  fostered  something  more  refining 
than  the  love  of  wealth.  The  Botanic  Garden  was  almost 
entirely  his  handiwork,  while  the  Academy  of  Arts,  the 
Athenseum,  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Literaiy  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  were  deeply  indebted  to  him.  His  private 
beueficence  was  great,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  encourage 
struggling  and  obscure  meriL  It  was  Roscoe  who  dis- 
covered the  genius  of  John  Gibson,  when  that  famous  sculp- 
tor, after  having  been  apprentice  to  a  Liverpool  cabinet- 
maker, was  elaborating  mantlepieces  and  funeral  monuments 
for  a  firm  of  superior  builders  and  plasterers.  Through 
Roscoe's  kindness  he  was  enabled  to  settle  in  Rome,  and  he 
never  forgot  his  early  benefactor.  The  bust  of  Roscoe,  which 
he  executed  and  presented  to  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution 
in  1837,  is  an  enduring  monument  of  his  gratitude.  Of  the 
regard  of  his  fellow-townsmen  for  Roscoe's  memory,  there 
is  a  memorial  in  the  marble  statue  of  him  by  Chantrey,  the 
result  of  a  public  subscription,  and  placed  in  1S41  in  the 
Gallery  of  Art  attached  to  the  Royal  Institution,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders. 


XL 
FELICIA  HEMANS* 


GERMANY  and  Ireland,  Venice  and  Lancashire,  con- 
tributed, all  four  of  them,  to  the  being  of  this 
interesting  and  gifted  woman,  and  it  might  amuse  a 
fanciful  critic  to  discover  in  her  poetry  traces  of  elements 
so  different  Her  father,  Mr.  Browne,  a  Liverpool  merchant 
of  some  eminence,  was  of  an  Irish  family  in  which 
the  Celtic  element  had  been  doubtless  interfused  with 
the  original  Saxon,  which  his  surname  indicates.  Her 
mother,  who  bore  before  marriage  the  unmistakably 
German  name  of  Wagner,  was  ''of  mingled  Italian  and 
German  descent,"  and  "daughter  of  the  Imperial  and 
Tuscan  Consul  at  Liverpool"  by  a  wife  whose  maiden 
name  was  Haddock,  "a  good  and  ancient  one  among  the 
yeomanry  of  Lancashire." 

Felicia  Dorothea  Browne,  afterwards  Hemans,  was  bom 
on  the  25th  of  September  1793,  in  Duke  Street,  Liverpool; 
but,  since  through  one  of  her  grandmothers  she  inherited 
I^ncashire  blood,  her  connection  with  the  county  does  not 
altogether  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  the  great  city  on 
the  Mersey  was  her  birthplace.  Little  more  is  recorded  of 
the  fether  than  that,  hke  Dogberry,  he  "had  losses,"  in 
consequence  of  which  he  broke  up  his  establishment  in 
Liverpool  when  Felicia  was  a  mere  child,  and  removed  him- 
self and  his  family  to  Gwrych,  on  the  Denbighshire  coast 

*  Works t  with  a  Memoir  of  her  Life,  by  her  Sister  (London,  1839). 
H.  F,  Chorley,  Memorials  of  Mrs,  Hemans  (London,  1836),  &c 
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As  you  whirl  along  from  Chester  towards  Holyhead,  a  mile 
past  Abergele  Station  (once  the  scene  of  a  too  famous  rail- 
way accident),  you  see  on  the  left  what  the  guide  books  caJl 
"a  prominent  object,"  an  enormous  modern  "castellated 
edifice,"  displaying  a  very  indifferent  taste  in  architecture. 
This  is  "Gwrych  Castle," — near  it,  in  the  olden  times, 
were  fought  various  fierce  battles  between  English  kings  and 
Welsh  princes, — and  on  its  site  stood  the  more  modest  man- 
sion in  which,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Mr.  Browne,  of  Liverpool,  took  refuge  with  his  wife  and 
family  when  fallen  firom  his  pristine  estate.  Ultimately,  we 
are  totd,  he  "  again  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,"  went 
out  to  Quebec,  and  there  died.  His  wife  was  a  superior 
and  accomplished,  though  simple-minded,  woman,  to  whom 
Felicia  was  passionately  attached.  The  future  Mrs.  Hemans 
was  the  fifth  of  seven  children,  but  she  soon  became  by  death 
the  eldest  daughter,  and  her  mother  did  her  best  to  educate 
her  at  home.  She  was  never  sent  to  school,  but  there  were 
plenty  of  old-fashioned  books  at  Gwrych,  while  behind  her 
were  the  mountains  and  before  her  was  the  sea.  At  six 
she  delighted  in  Shakespeare,  reading  him  in  "a  secret 
haunt  of  her  own — a  seat  amongst  the  branches  of  an  old 
apple  tree."  At  eleven  she  was  taken  to  London  by  her 
father  and  mother,  a  visit  repeated  in  the  following  year, 
and  she  never  saw  the  great  metropolis  again.  Among  the 
earliest  of  her  rhymes  are  some  verses  written  from  London 
to  one  of  her  brothers.  The  child-poetess  and  early  lover  of 
nature  expresses  in  them  her  longing  to  return  to  her  dear 
Welsh  home,  "and  wander  through  the  well-known  vale," 
or  "  view  the  ships  that  swilUy  glide,"  hand  in  hand  ag<un 
with  her  beloved  brother. 

She  was  a  girl  of  remarkable  beauty  as  well  as  precocity, 
and  of  course  her  family  and  friends  were  very  proud  of 
her.     She  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  fourteen,  when 
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they  were  foolish  enough  to  collect  some  of  the  verses 
«4iicb  she  was  always  throwing  off,  and  print  them 
in  a  quarto  volume !  The  earliest  of  her  ventures  in 
print  was  also,  perhaps  happily,  the  most  unsuccessful. 
An  ill-natured  critic  laughed  at  the  quarto,  and  she  felt 
the  ridicule  bitterly,  at  least  "  for  a  few  days ; "  after 
which,  with  the  itrepressibility  of  true  authorship,  she 
began  to  rhyme  again  as  flowingly  as  ever,  but  not  for 
four  years  did  she  appear  in  print  a  second  time,  with 
"The  Domestic  Affections  and  other  Poems,"  a  volume  of 
much  less  pretentious  dimensions  than  its  predecessor. 
Meanwhile,  new  objects  and  interests  were  engaging  an<l 
engrossing  her  young  heart  and  souL  Two  of  her  elder 
brothers  were  in  the  Welsh  Fusiliers.  One  of  them  was 
fighting  in  Spain,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  imagina- 
tive girl  became  enthusiastic  for  the  deliverance  of  Spain  by 
British  valour.  She  wrote  a  poem  on  "  England  and  Spain," 
and  it  was  at  the  height  of  her  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
that  her  dreams  became,  as  she  fancied,  embodied  in  flesh 
and  blood.  There  arrived  on  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  Captain  Hemans,  presumably  young,  handsome,  and  in- 
telligent, and  an  officer  in  the  4th,  or  King's  Own  Regiment. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  family  at  Gwrych,  and  to  the 
young  poetess,  "  then  in  the  full  glow  of  that  radiant  beauty, 
which  was  destined  to  fade  so  early.  The  manding 
bloom  of  her  cheeks  was  shaded  by  a  profusion  of  natural 
ringlets,  of  a  rich  golden  brown,  and  the  ever-vaiying  ex- 
pression of  her  brilliant  eyes  gave  a  changeful  play  to  her 
countenance,  which  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  any 
painter  to  do  justice  to  it"  Captain  Hemans  of  the  4th 
did  ample  justice  to  it  He  fell  in  love  with  it  and  with 
her.  The  love  was  returned  by  the  ardent  girl  of  fifteen — 
all  the  more  warmly  that  she  did  not  see  much  of  him,  as 
he  was  soon  ordered  to  proceed  with  his  regiment  to  Spain, 
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s  destination  which  gave  him  an  additional  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  the  romantic  Felicia.  Friends  on  both  sides  shook 
their  heads,  and  hoped  that  the  young  people  would  forget 
each  other,  as  the  match  was  not  recommended  by  what 
are  called  "prudential  considerations;"  but  their  hopes 
were  disappointed. 

Soon  after  the  fascinating  warrior's  departure,  and  with 
or  without  the  society  of  Paterfamilias,  the  date  of  whose 
migration  to  Canada  is  shrouded  in  a  certain  obscurity,  the 
Browne  family  removed  from  Gwrych  to  Bronwylfa,  near 
St.  Asaph,  in  Flintshire.  Here,  with  her  Peninsular  enthu- 
uasm  still  strong  upon  her,  Felicia  learned  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  sketched  and  played  upon  harp  and  piano, 
nourished  her  love  of  the  romantic  past  by  excursions  to 
Conway  Castle,  and  wrote  an  abundance  of  verses,  serious 
and  gay,  some  of  which  were  published  in  the  volume  of 
"  Domestic  Affections."  Those  were  happy  days,  and 
followed  by  a  still  greater,  though,  alas  I  a  short-lived 
happiness,  when,  within  two  years  from  the  removal  to 
Bronwylfa,  and  nearly  three  after  they  had  fallen  in  love, 
Captain  Hemans  reappeared  upon  tlie  scene.  He  was,  or 
seemed,  more  interesting  than  before,  for  he  had  been  in 
the  retreat  from  Coninna,  and  made  one  of  the  disastrous  * 
expedition  to  Walcheren.  The  young  people  were  as  fond 
as  ever  of  each  other,  and  they  married  in  the  summer 
of  1813.  The  Captain  took  his  lovely  young  bride  to 
Daventiy,  where  he  had  to  do  duty  as  adjutant  of  the 
Northamptonshire  Militia.  The  change  from  mountainous 
Wales  to  the  tame  country  in  which  Daventry  lies  was  not 
a  pleasant  one  for  the  young  bride  and  poetess.  However, 
Fawsley  Park  was  there  to  enrich  her  mind  and  memory 
with  the  images  of  a  noble  old  English  domain;  and  she 
did  not  remain  long  at  Daventry.  Within  twelve  months 
from  the  birth  of  a  first  son,  the  Northamptonshire  Militia 
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was  "  reduced  "  or  disbanded,  and  Captain  Hemans  ceased 
to  be  its  adjutant  The  young  wife  was  naturally  anxious 
to  return  to  her  beloved  Wales,  and  her  still  more  beloved 
mother.  The  Captain  did  not  object,  probably  because 
he  knew  not  what  else  to  do  with  himself,  or  where  else 
to  go.  The  retreat  from  Coninna  and  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren  are  charitably  said  to  have  enfeebled  his  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  young  couple  were  soon  domiciled  at 
Bronwylfa,  clearly  without  the  society  of  Mr.  Browne, 
senior,  who  was  by  that  time  again  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  at  Quebec,  and  appears  no  more  upon  the  bio- 
graphic scene. 

For  five  years  this  state  of  things  remained  unaltered. 
Four  more  children,  all  of  them  sons,  were  bom  to  the 
Hemanses,  under  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Browne,  near  Bronwylfa. 
Mrs.  Hemans  read,  studied,  and  wrote  as  diligently  as 
ever.  At  this  time,  her  tendency  was  to  classical  or  quasi- 
classical  themes,  and  her  "  Modem  Greece "  was  pro- 
nounced by  Byron  **  a  good  poem,  very : " — Who  can  tell 
but  that  it  may,  in  some  slight  way,  have  influenced  his 
choice  of  a  final  career  ?  But  now  an  event  occurred  which 
saddened  her  for  life,  so  far  as  anything  could  sadden 
one  who  was  by  nature  full  of  vivacity,  as  well  as  of  ardour 
and  enthusiasm.  Captain  Hemans's  health  was  not  good, 
and  he  resolved  to  try  the  effects  of  a  southem  climate. 
He  left  Bronwylfa  for  Rome,  and  he  never  retumed  from 
Rome  to  Bronwylfa,  or  to  England  ;  in  fact,  he  never  saw 
his  wife  again.  Friends  said  that  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  the  "  literary  pursuits  "  of  their  mother,  made 
it  desirable  that  she  should  remain  in  England.  There 
were,  however,  it  is  well  known,  other  reasons  for  the  sepa- 
ration, but  they  have  never  been  stated,  and  can  only  be 
inferred.  The  pair  communicated  with  each  other  respect- 
ing the  education  of  their  sons,  the  two  eldest  of  whom 
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once  paid  their  father  a  visit,  but  the  burden  of  educating 
and  suppoiting  them  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  disen- 
chanted poetess  at  Bronwylfa.  She  grappled  with  her  task 
like  a  brave  woman,  but  it  was  a  difficult  one,  and  its 
severity  bore  heavily  upon  her,  just  when  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  imposed  began  to  cloud  more  or  less  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  From  classical  themes  she  turned  to 
religious,  and  wrote  "The  Sceptic,"  with  the  occasional 
counsel  of  her  friend  and  neighbour,  the  kind  old  Bishop 
of  Sl  Asaph,  Dr.  Luxmoore.  It  was  to  her  pen  that  she 
had  to  look  for  the  performance  of  her  maternal  duty,  and 
while  "  The  Sceptic "  was  being  written,  she  competed, 
successfully,  for  a  prize  of  ^^5°  offered  by  a  patriotic  Scot 
for  the  best  poem  on  "  The  Meeting  of  Wallace  and  Bruce 
on  the  banks  of  the  Carron."  Soon  afterwards  she  made 
the  acquaintance  and  gained  the  friendship  of  the  good 
Reginald  Heber,  who  sometimes  visited  his  father-in-law, 
the  Dean  of  St  Asaph.  He  encouraged  her  in  the  grave 
design  of  writing  a  poem  on  "  Superstition  and  Revelation," 
which  was  to  pourtray  the  workii^  of  all  the  religions  of 
the  world,  and  to  contrast  them  with  Christianity.  A 
magnum  opus  of  this  or  some  other  kind  remained  to  the 
end  of  her  days  an  object  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  ambition  j  but 
there  were  iive  boys  to  bring  up  and  to  educate,  and  ela- 
borate poems  would  do  less  for  this  object  than  popular 
verses  and  the  composition  of  successful  tragedies.  It  was 
a  happy  day  for  her  when,  in  iSai,  she  received  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  had 
assigned  her  the  prize  for  a  poem  on  Dartmoor, — all  the 
happier  that,  when  the  joyful  news  reached  Bronwylfa,  her 
son  Arthur  sprang  up  from  his  Latin  exercise  and  shouted 
aloud,  "Now  I  am  sure  mamma  is  a  better  poet  than 
Lord  Byron  I"  She  was  less  fortunate  with  her  tragedy, 
the  "  Vespers  of  Palermo,"  which  failed  at  Covent  Garden 
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■  in  1823,  and  of  which  high  hopes  had  been  entertained  in 
the  little  circle  near  St  Asaph.  But  the  name  of  Felicia 
Remans  was  becoming  known ;  and  though  the  tragedy 
failed,  John  Murray  agreed  to  give  her  two  hundred  guineas 
for  the  copyright.  Removing,  in  1825,  from  Bronwylfa  to 
Rhyllon  (only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant),  she  had  scarcely 
settled  in  her  new  home  when  she  received  the  pleasant 
tidings  from  beyond  the  Adantic  that  a  complete  edition 
of  her  works  was  asked  for  in  the  States,  where  her  vague 
imaginativeness  was  prized  much  more  widely  than  in 
England,  and  every  newspaper  delighted  to  reprint  her  last 
magazine  verses. 

But  another  great  blow  soon  befell  her.  In  1 826  came  the 
death  of  her  mother,  with  whom  she  wholly,  and  her  children 
for  the  most  part,  had  lived  since  the  separation  from  her 
husband,  who  had  relieved  her  of  much  domestic  care,  and 
who,  when  she  was  scarcely  qualified  to  make  one  for  her- 
self, had  given  her  a  happy  home,  or  at  least  a  home  as 
happy  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances.  After  this 
loss,  her  health — it  had  long  been  delicate — suffered  greatly 
from  the  neglect  of  precautions  which  her  mother  had  in- 
sisted on,  and  her  struggle  became  more  trying  than  ever. 
Fortunately  her  fits  of  depression,  whether  caused  by 
melancholy  or  ill-health,  were  always  broken  by  periods  of 
buoyancy  and  of  high  spirits  that  nothing  could  extin- 
guish. Even  sorrow  and  sadness,  too,  could  be  transmuted 
into  poetry,  and  at  the  very  worst  she  was  solaced  by  a 
piety  fervid  though  unpretending.  Not  long  after  her 
mother's  death,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  education  of  her 
sons,  and  partly  for  that  of  the  society  of  some  dear  friends, 
she  removed  from  her  beloved  Wales  to  Wavertree,  near 
Liverpool  The  change  did  not  prove  a  pleasant  one.  The 
people  of  Wavertree  stared  at  her  as  a  curiosity,  or  pestered 
her  with  compliments,  and  were  surprised  when  *'  the  cele- 
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brated  poetess  "  insisted  on  talking  like  anybody  else  about 
common  things,  and  declined  to  do  her  part  of  an  ordinary 
conversation  in  metre  or  high-flown  prose.  From  Waver- 
tree,  she  was  happy  to  escape  on  two  flying  and  delightfiil 
visits  to  Scotland  and  the  Lakes.  To  Scotland  she  went 
(in  1829)  as  the  guest  of  the  author  of  "  Cyril  Thornton,'' 
and  under  his  roof  she  was  the  neighbour  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  took  to  her  at  once,  as  she  did  to  "  the  dear  old 
gentleman."  In  Edinburgh  she  found  herself  a  lioness, 
welcomed  by  the  Man  of  Feeling,  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan, 
and  most  cordially  by  Jeffrey.  Scarcely  hai^  she  returned 
to  Wavertree,  when  the  Edinburgh  Review  appeared  with 
a  graceful  and  very  laudatory  article  on  her  poetry,  from 
the  pen  of  the  arch-critic  himself.  After  launching  (in  the 
summer  of  1830)  her  "  Songs  of  the  Affections,"  she  carried 
out  an  old  wish  to  visit  Wordsworth,  who  appreciated  her  as 
highly  as  did  his  enemy  Jeffrey,  and  there  were  then  few 
poets  or  poetesses  of  whom  that  could  be  said.  It  was  clear 
that  Mrs.  Hemans  was  never  to  settle  at  Wavertree,  a  place 
which  she  found  so  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory,  even 
as  regarded  the  education  of  her  boys.  At  one  time  she 
thought  of  removing  permanently  to  Edinburgh,  but  her 
physicians  declared  that  a  year  in  the  "grey  metropolis  of  the 
North  "  would  be  death  to  her.  A  visit  to  Ireland,  where  she 
had  kind  friends,  and  where  her  brother  occupied  an  ofhcial 
post,  decided  her  in  favour  of  Dublin,  and  there,  in  1831, 
she  settled  for  the  last  time  on  this  side  the  grave.  Her 
health  was  breaking  fast,  and  few  could  have  recognised  in 
the  worn  and  wasted  woman,  not  yet  forty,  the  lovely 
Felicia  of  Gwrych.  Yet  she  wrote  on  and  on ;  little  volume 
after  volume  appearing  from  her  pen ;  her  very  suflerings  fur- 
nishing raw  material  for  a  series  of  sonnets,  "  Thoughts 
During  Sickness."  The  education  of  her  son  Charles  was 
superintended  under  her  own  eye,  and  the  future  of  his 
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brothers  sedulously  cared  for.  What  kindness  could  do  for 
her  was  done,  and  every  friendly  attention  was  paid  her  by 
Archbishop  Whately  and  his  wife,  who  placed  their  country 
seat  at  her  disposal  As  her  end  approached,  the  serenity 
which  marked  her  later  years  was  disturbed  by  anxiety  re- 
specting the  career  of  her  son  Henry,  whom  she  had  educated 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  who  was  ready  for  the  battle  of  life. 
Without  Mrs.  Hemans's  knowledge,  a  stead&st  lady  friend 
exerted  herself  in  high  places,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  then 
Prime  Minister.  One  day,  to  the  suffering  mother's  surprise 
and  delight,  arrived  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert,  "  appointing 
her  son  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Admiralty,  and  accompanied 
by  a  most  munificent  donation,  which,  emanating  from  such 
a  quarter,  could  create  no  feelings  but  those  of  heart-felt 
thankfulness,  unmingled  with  any  alloy  of  false  delicacy  or 
mistaken  pride."  It  is  her  sister  who  says  this.  Mrs.  He- 
mans  did  not  long  survive  the  reception  of  Sir  Robert's 
bounty,  dying  in  her  lodgings  at  Dublin,  on  the  i6th  of 
May  1835.  She  was  buried  in  St  Ann's  Church  of  the 
city  of  her  death,  and  there  is  a  memorial  tablet  erected  to 
her  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Asaph. 

Her  poetry  contains  too  little  thought,  or  too  little  picture, 
for  the  new  generation,  which  would  be  surprised  if  it  knew 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  influence  exerted  in  her  own 
day  by  Felicia  Hemans.  But  the  slighest  inspection  of  her 
writings  reveals  singular  grace  and  tenderness,  a  faultless 
taste,  a  great  variety  of  music,  and  an  ardent  S3rmpathy  with 
whatever  is  noble,  heroic,  and  holy  in  man,  or  beautiful  and 
expressive  in  nature.  Her  struggle  in  life  would  have  been 
a  hard  one  for  a  prosaic  or  strong-minded  woman ;  it  was  still 
harder  for  a  sensitive  and  suffering  poetess.  But  she  never 
flinched  from  the  performance  of  her  duty ;  she  never  re- 
pined ;  and  her  sorrows  were  breathed  out  in  song  to  charm 
her  readers,  not  vented  in  private  to  harass  her  friends.    She 
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could  be,  and  o(ten  was,  cheerful,  animated,  and  even  gay. 
or  one  fault,  said  to  be  peculiarly  reminine,  Felicia  Hemans 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  devoid — nowhere  in  her  works 
and  correspondence  is  there  the  slightest  trace  of  vanity- 
She  must  have  been  no  ordinary  woman  who  won  the  ad- 
miration and  friendship  of  men  so  dissimilar  as  Scott  and 
Wilson,  Heber  and  Whately,  Wordsworth  and  Jeffrey. 


XII. 


JOHN  DRINKWATER-BETHUNE* 

THE  Drinkwaters  were  a  respectable  Cheshire  family, 
of  which  the  main  line  seems  ultimately  to  have  been 
settled  at  Latchford,  near  Warrington.  Whether  by  marriage, 
or  otherwise,  they  rose  somehow  in  the  world,  and  the  John 
Drinkwater  who  represented  them  between  1718  and  1760 
**  inherited  considerable  property  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Northamptonshire."  Unfortunately  he  "wasted  the 
whole  of  it,"  and  the  sins  of  the  father  being  visited  on  the 
children,  his  extravagance,  we  are  told,  "entailed  great 
embarrassment  on  the  family."  Therefore,  presumably,  it 
was  that  his  second  son,  also  a  John,  found  himself  restricted 
to  the  career  of  surgeon  in  the  navy,  one  at  that  time  {teste 
Tobias  Smollett)  much  more  than  now  unprofitable  and 
repulsive.  Bom  in  1740,  he  entered  at  eighteen  the  medical 
service  of  Britannia  as  Ruler  of  the  waves,  and  saw  some 
j&ghting  during  the  last  years  of  the  war  waged  by  Chatham 
in  alliance  with  Frederick  the  Great, — England  "  conquering 
America  in  Germany"  and  elsewhere.  As  Surgeon  of  the 
Ripotij  of  sixty  guns,  he  was  at  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe  in 
1759,  the  year  in  which  Wolfe  fell  victorious  on  the  Plains  of 

*  Burke*s  History  of  the  Commoturs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
( London,  1836),  vol.  iil,§  Drinkwater  of  Salford.  Gentleman* s  Magazine 
for  April,  1844.    Baines's  Lancashire  (first  edition),  &c.,  &c. 
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Abiaham,  wresting  Canada  from  the  French,  His  father 
died  in  the  following  year,  1760,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  it 
was  that  in  1761,  before  the  war  was  fairly  over,  he  returned 
home  and  married  "  Elizabeth  Andrews,  of  Salford,  in  Lan- 
cashire." Soon  afterwards  he  established  himself  in  Sal- 
ford  as  a  medical  man  (in  1783  he  obtained  the  diploma 
of  M.D.),  and  lived  there  and  thus  up  to  his  death  in  1797. 
By  this  his  (first)  wife  he  had  several  children.  The  eldest 
son,  John  Drinkwater,  the  historian  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar, 
was  bom  in  the  June  of  1763,  at  the  Latchford  aforesaid. 
Probably  the  family  retained  there  some  little  property, 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  prodigal  Drinkwater's  patri- 
mony. 

Of  the  early  years  of  the  Historian  of  the  Siege  of 
Gibraltar  nothing  has  been  chronicled  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  fifteen.  Possibly  in  the  dull  old  Salford  of  those 
days  he  Ibtened  with  interest  to  paternal  anecdotes  of 
adventure  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  was  thus  smitten  with 
a  love  for  a  martial  life.  At  any  rate,  this  was  the  career 
chosen  by  him,  under  circumstances  which  kindled  a  blaze 
of  warlike  ardour  in  Manchester  and  his  native  Salford. 
When  John  Drinkwater  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  there  came 
from  beyond  the  Atlantic  news  of  a  great  disaster  suffered 
by  the  British  arms.  It  was  the  year  before  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  General  Burgoyne  (au- 
thor of  various  dramatic  pieces)  had  surrendered  himself 
and  army  at  Saratoga  to  the  Yankee  General  Gates.  No- 
where did  the  tidings  of  the  calamity  produce  a  greater 
impression  than  in  King  George  the  Third's  loyal  town 
of  Manchester.  At  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  had  voted  an  address  to 
the  throne,  in  which  "His  Majesty  was  assured  that  his 
people  were  ready  to  support  him  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  the  prosecution  of  this  just  and  necessary  contest, 
2  P 
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for  the  punishment  of  rebels  instigated  by  the  artful  designs 
of  a  discontented  faction.*'^  The  news  of  the  disaster  of 
Saratoga  increased  instead  of  diminishing  the  warlike  zeal 
of  Manchester.  A  fund  was  at  once  eagerly  subscribed  by 
the  loyal  Manchester  of  1777  to  raise  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers who  might  be  employed  against  the  American  "rebels." 
This  "fine  body  of  men"  was  called  the  72nd  Regiment  of 
the  Line,  or  Royal  Manchester  Volunteers.  It  was  raised 
in  three  months  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^8,ooo,  wholly  by 
voluntary  subscription,  and  it  was  then  a  thousand  strong. 
jEtat,  15,  young  John  Drinkwater,  the  doctor^s  son  of  Sal- 
ford,  joined  as  an  ensign  the  Manchester  Regiment,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  become  the  historian  of  a  most 
notable  episode  in  British  military  history. 

The  72nd  were  not  sent  to  America  after  all ;  work  nearer 
home  was  cut  out  for  the  Manchester  Regiment.  War  be- 
tween England  and  France  (who  took  her  revenge  for  the 
loss  of  Canada  and  so  forth  by  aiding  and  abetting  the 
American  "rebels")  had  virtually  commenced.  It  was 
probable  that  Spain  would  join  France,  and  it  was  therefore 
deemed  prudent  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar. 
To  Gibrdtar,  accordingly,  the  gallant  Manchester  Volun- 
teers were  dispatched,  and  with  them  Ensign  John  Drink- 
water,  probably  as  clear-headed  and  diligent  a  young  officer 
and  gentleman  as  the  British  army  then  contained.  The 
news  of  the  Convention  of  Saratoga  decided  the  wavering 
policy  of  Spain.  She  offered  to  mediate  between  France 
and  England,  but  on  a  basis  which  she  knew  could  not  be 
accepted  by  King  George's  Ministers.  They  rejected  the 
offer,  and,  in  the  June  of  1779,  Spain,  too,  declared  war 
against  England,  chiefly  with  the  hope  of  recovering  Gib- 
raltar, and  the  rock-fortress  was  at  once  attacked  by  land 
and  sea.    The  memorable  siege  began  in  the  June  of  1779, 

^  Baines,  ii.  310. 
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and  ended  in  the  February  of  1783,  with  the  negotiation  of 
a  general  peace — and  Gibraltar  still  untaken.  For  moie 
than  three  years  and  a  half  a  iittle  British  force  of  5,000  men 
successfully  resisted  a  Spanish-French  army  of  30,000,  pro- 
vided with  the  most  powerful  ordnance,  and  often  com- 
manding the  sea,  blockading  as  well  as  bombarding.  From 
the  time  of  his  landing  on  the  famous  Rock  to  that  of  its 
deliverance,  the  methodical  young  Lancashire  ensign,  little 
more  than  a  school-boy,  steadily  jotted  down  what  he  saw 
and  heard  throughout  a  siege,  in  its  duration  as  in  the  fre- 
quent fierceness  of  the  attack  and  the  courage,  persistence, 
and  patience  under  privation  of  the  defenders,  then  almost 
unparalleled.  The  result  was,  in  after  years,  "  A  History 
of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  1799-1783,  with  a  description 
and  account  of  that  Garrison,  from  the  earliest  periods.  By 
John  Drinkwater,  Captain  in  the  late  Seventy-second  Regi- 
ment, or  Royal  Manchester  Volunteers,"  a  little  military 
classic  deserving  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  or  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  clear  and  calm  like 
them,  though  it  was  the  production  of  quite  a  young  man, 
and  "our  special  correspondent"  of  to-day  might  turn  with 
a  shrug  and  a  yawn  from  its  lucid  simplicity  of  style  and 
treatment  Once  only  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  (how 
unlike  "our  special  correspondent")  does  Drinkwater 
refer  to  himself,  and  it  is  in  a  mere  note,  towards 
the  close,  too,  of  the  volume.  To  his  description  of  one 
of  the  later  and  almost  desperate  assaults  of  the  besiegers 
by  land  and  sea,  with  artillery  and  mortar-boats,  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  British  defence,  Drinkwater  makes  the 
following  incidental  appendage : — "  It  was  during  this  attack 
that  the  materials  from  which  this  work  is  compiled  were  in 
the  most  imminent  danger  of  being  entirely  destroyed.  A 
ij-inch  shell  from  the  enemy's  mortar-boats,  falling  above 
the  camp-guard,  rolled  along  the  road  leading  from  Buena 
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Vista  and  entered  the  author's  marquee,  brashing  the  pillow 
of  his  bed,  and  lodging  close  by  under  the  comer  of  the 
bedstead.  Though  lighted  when  it  entered,  and  though  its 
force  must  have  been  greatly  spent  in  the  ricochets  before 
it  entered,  the  fuse  luckily  broke  as  it  lodged  within,  and 
the  marquee  and  its  contents  by  that  fortunate  circumstance 
was  preserved."  Such  is  Drinkwater's  solitary  reference  to 
himself,  and  indulged  in  solely  because  the  event  recorded 
connected  itself  with  the  very  existence  of  his  book.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  incident,  peace  came ;  Gibraltar  remaining 
British.  The  72nd  were  ordered  home,  with  Drinkwater 
no  longer  an  ensign,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  a  captain.  On 
their  return  to  England,  says  the  historian  of  Lancashire, 
they  were  "  received  in  Manchester  with  enthusiasm,  and 
their  colours  were  deposited  with  much  ceremony  in  the 
Collegiate  Church ;  from  thence  they  were  removed  to  the 
College,  where  they  still  remain  as  trophies  of  the  gallantry 
of  the  regiment  and  the  patriotic  fervour  of  the  town." 
The  people  of  Manchester  were  greatly  elated  by  this 
display,  and  in  an  ode  written  on  the  occasion  they  are 
eulogised  thus  : — 

"  But  Britaio,  in  this  race  of  fame, 

Which  of  thy  daughter- towns  may  claim 
The  greater  share  of  glory  for  the  whole  ? 

'Tis  Manchester  that  claims  the  share, 

Twas  Manchester  re-uxged  the  war, 
'Twas  Manchester  re- waked  the  British  souL" 

Some  strange  old  memories  are  "re-waked,"  and  some 
rather  interesting  reflections  are  suggested,  by  this  jingle 
of  ninety  and  more  years  ago. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  England  and  their  warm 
welcome  by  Manchester,  the  72nd  were  disbanded. 
During  the  two  or  three  years  that  followed,  Drinkwater 
occupied  himself  in  compiling  from  his  memoranda  and 
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in  preparing  for  the  press  (how  unlike  the  hunyof  "our 
S|>ecial  coirespondent,"  and  his  intense  eagerness  for  a 
cheque  from  his  publisher !)  the  history  of  the  Siege.  It 
seems  to  have  been  first  published  in  1785,  with  a  dedica- 
tion, by  permission,  "  to  the  King."  It  went  through  its 
four  editions  in  as  many  years,  and  at  once  stamped  its 
young  author  as  an  officer  of  merit  and  promise.  Mean- 
while, in  1787,  he  purchased  a  company  in  the  second 
battalion  of  the  ist  or  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot,  which, 
as  it  chanced,  was  stationed  at  Gibraltar.  He  thus  saw  the 
old  Rock  again,  and  its  old  Governor,  Lord  Heathiield, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  for  the  successful 
defence,  and  who,  on  Drinkwatei's  arrival,  publicly  thanked 
him  for  his  record  of  the  services  of  the  garrison.  "  Dur- 
ing his  second  stay  at  Gibraltar,"  be  it  noted  as  a  decidedly 
interesting  little  fact,  "  he  planned  and  carried  into 
execution  the  measures  for  establishing  the  Garrison 
Library.  This  institution,"  our  authority  adds,  "  has  since 
become  very  important,  and  has  been  the  model  for 
forming  similar  establishments  in  many  of  the  British 
foreign  garrisons;"  perhaps  in  our  home  garrisons  and 
banacks  also.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Drinkwater  found  himself  at  Toulon, 
on  its  occupation  by  the  English  ;  and  as  military  secreiaiy 
there,  despatched  on  special  missions  thence,  he  led  a 
stirring  and  eventful  life  for  several  years.  Among  his 
other  posts  was  that  of  Secretary  for  the  Military  Depart- 
ment in  Corsica,  when,  with  the  Scotch  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
for  its  viceroy,  the  First  Napoleon's  island-birthplace  came 
into  the  temporary  possession  of  England  at  the  invitation 
of  the  anti-Gallican  General  Paoli — Boswell's  venerated 
hero,  and  "  the  Corsican  landlouper  "  of  Boswell's  growling 
old  father.  In  1794,  he  became  (by  ptux:hase)  Major, 
and  in  1796  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  his  regiment     He  was 
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Still  attached  to  the  service  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  when,  after 
the  English  evacuation  of  Corsica,  he  found  himself,  earlj 
in  1797,  sailing  homeward  from  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  Mintrvt,  a  frigate  hoisting  the  pendant  of  no  less  a 
person  than  Commodore  Nelson,  even  then  a  distinguished 
naval  officer,  though  not  nearly  so  famous  as  he  afterwards 
became.  Drinkwater  and  Nelson  had  formed  a  close 
intimacy  during  the  English  occupation  of  Corsica,  and  to 
a  book  of  the  soldier's,  much  less  known  than  his  '*  Si^;e 
of  Gibraltar," — indeed,  scarcely  known  at  all, — ^we  owe  some 
traits  and  anecdotes,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  of  ''  the 
greatest  sailor  since  the  world  began."  As  the  Mimrve 
steered  westward  from  Gibraltar,  she  was  followed  by  two 
Spanish  lineof-battle  ships,  and  Nelson  had  her  decks 
cleared  for  action.  "At  this  period,"  says  Drinkwater,  "  I 
was  walking  with  Commodore  Nebon,  commenting  on  the 
probability  of  the  enemy's  engaging  the  Mineroe^  and  his 
words  and  manner  of  uttering  them  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  me.  He  said  that  he  thought  an 
engagement  very  possible,  as  the  headmost  ship  appeared 
to  be  a  good  sailer,  but  (continued  he),  looking  up  at  his 
broad  pendant,  '  before  the  Dons  get  hold  of  that  bit  of 
bunting,  I  will  have  a  struggle  with  them ;  and  sooner  than 
give  up  the  frigate,  111  run  her  ashore.'"  In  this  cruise 
Drinkwater  was  sleeping  in  a  cot  beside  Sir  Gilbert's,  when 
Nelson  woke  him  at  dead  of  night  with  the  alarming  news 
that  they  were  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Spanish  fleet  The  fog 
and  the  darkness,  however,  favoured  the  brave,  and  they  got 
clear  through,  with  interesting  tidings  of  the  strength  and  the 
whereabouts  of  the  enemy  for  Sir  John  Jervis,  whom  they 
joined  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  off  Cape  St  Vincent 
After  much  entreaty,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  procured  per- 
mission for  himself  and  suite  to  see  from  the  deck  of 
the  Livdy  (they  had  been  transferred  to  it  on  joining 
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the  fleet)  the  great  battle  of  St  Vincent,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  title  rewarding  the  successful  admiral 
commanding.  The  Livdy  acted  as  a  repeating  fiigate 
during  the  engagement.  On  that  Valentine's  Dajr  of  1797 
Drinkwater  was  all  eye  and  ear,  and  when  it  was  over  and 
a  magnificent  victory  had  been  won  by  Nelson's  daring 
disregard  of  orders,  he  diligently  compared  his  own  notes 
with  those  of  others,  thus  qualifying  himself  to  become  its 
historian. 

Drinkwater  landed  with  his  chief  at  Plymouth,  on  Sunday 
the  5th  of  March,  bringing,  as  they  thought,  joyful  news,  but 
nobody  would  believe  them,  and  everybody  was  sad.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  English  fleet,  the  Plymouth  people 
said,  to  stand  against  the  combination,  then  and  there 
reported  and  believed  in,  of  the  Spanish  and  French  Sects. 
The  news  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  too,  had 
just  arrived,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Drinkwater 
could  raise,  in  incredulous  and  panic-stricken  Plymouth, 
fifteen  golden  guineas  wherewith  to  enable  the  party  to 
cairy  to  London  intelligence  of  the  splendid  victory  off 
Cape  St  Vincent,  in  which  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  but  with  a  Jervis  to  command  them  and  a  Nelson 
to  disobey  him,  had  beaten  twenty-seven  Spanish  sail  of 
the  line  and  ten  frigates, — capturing  four  of  the  former, 
two  of  them  three-deckers.  For  this  great  victory  Sir 
John  Jervis  was  made  Earl  St  Vincent,  and  Nelson 
Knight  of  the  Bath.  But  Nelson  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  published  despatches,  and  it  seemed  to  Drinkwater  and 
several  others  that  the  commodore's  services  on  the 
occasion  were  undei-estimated.  Accordingly,  the  Historian 
of  the  "Siege  of  Gibraltar"  set  to  work  and  wrote  his 
"  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  St  Vincent,"  the  piece  already 
referred  to  as  little  known,  though  a  perfect  model  of  naval 
historiography.     He  published  it  anonymously,  because  he 
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fancied  that  it  might  be  thought  presumptuous  in  him, 
a  soldier  and  a  landsman,  to  describe  and  criticise  naval 
operations — modesty  which  "  our  special  correspondent " 
would  laugh  at  very  heartily.  Full  justice  was  done  in  it 
to  Nelson,  and  the  great  sailor  appreciated  the  landsman's 
labour  of  love.  "The  first  time,"  says  Drinkwater, 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  "that  he  met 
Lord  Nelson,  after  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  the  Admiral 
approached  with  the  eagerness  which  always  characterised 
him,  and  shaking  the  author  by  the  hand,  exclaimed, 
•Why  were  you  not  with  us  at  Aboukir?' " 

By  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  Drinkwater  was  strongly  recom- 
mended to  Pitt,  who  persuaded  him  to  undertake  the 
arrangement  and  settlement  of  the  complicated  accounts 
which  had  sprung  out  of  the  British  occupation  of  Toulon 
and  Corsica.  His  personal  knowledge  of  the  matters  was 
great,  but  he  accepted  the  employment  with  a  sigh,  since 
on  undertaking  it  he  was  placed  on  the  half-pay  list,  and 
ever  afterwards  he  was  connected  with  the  purely  ci\'il 
administration  of  the  army.  Had  fate  ordered  it  otherwise, 
and  had  he  remained  on  active  service  to  the  end  of  the 
struggle,  which  was  closed  at  Waterloo,  Drinkwater  might 
have  been  one  of  our  best  military  historians.  As  it  was, 
employment  after  employment  in  the  civil  administration 
of  the  army  rewarded  his  diligence  and  ability.  In  1807, 
he  was  even  offered  (by  Mr.  Windham)  the  Under- 
Secretaryship  of  State  for  War  and  Colonies,  but  he  de- 
clined it.  Four  years  later,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
two  Comptrollers  of  Army  Accounts,  and  in  this  office 
he  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so,  until  it  was 
abolished  in  1835.  The  duties  of  his  post  left  him  little 
leisure  for  authorship.  Some  years  after  his  forced 
withdrawal  from  the  Comptrollership,  however,  he  re- 
published (in  1840),  with  the  authorship  now  avowed,  and 
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in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  Nelson  testimonial,  his  early 
"Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  St.  Vincent,"  adding  to  it 
various  new  and  interesting  Nelsoniana.  He  was  busy 
with  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  "History  of  the  Siege 
of  Gibraltar,"  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  which  he  was 
then  the  sole  survivor,  when  he  died  on  the  6th  of  January 
1844,  at  Thomcroft,  near  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-one. 

Colonel  Drinkwater, — he  had  been  a  colonel  since  the 
time  when  he  was  placed  on  half  pay, — took  the  name  of 
Bethune  after  his  withdrawal  from  public  life  and  on  the 
death  of  his  brother-in-law,  whose  property  (Balfour  Castle 
in  Fifeshire)  his  wife  inherited.  The  State  gained  a 
good  and  faithful  servant  in  Drinkwater,  who,  when  his 
office  of  comptroller  was  abolished,  proved,  in  an  elaborate 
document,  that  while  he  held  it  he  had  saved  the  country 
a  very  considerable  sum.  But  what  the  State  gained  was 
perhaps  a  loss  to  the  military  literature  of  a  country  which 
has  produced  many  more  great  commanders  than  men 
competent  or  even  willing  to  commemorate  their  exploits. 
Under  other  circumstances  the  Historian  of  the  "Siege 
of  Gibraltar"  might  have  been  the  worthy  chronicler  of 
the  war  against  the  first  Napoleon. 
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THE  father  of  Thomas  Walker,  the  reformer,  and  grand- 
father of  Thomas  Walker,  author  of  "The  Original,** 
was  a  Bristol  merchant,  who  claimed  descent  from  a  Mon- 
mouthshire family  of  gentle  blood.  In  the  last  decade  of 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  apparently,  he  re- 
moved to  Manchester,  and  certainly  it  was  after  that  re- 
moval that  his  eldest  son,  the  first  Thomas  Walker,  the 
reformer,  was  bom,  on  the  3d  of  April  1749.  Con- 
cerning the  Bristol  merchant,  who  founded  a  Lancashire 
family,  next  to  nothing  is  known  or  has  been  recorded ; 
but  "his  wife,"  we  are  told,  "was  the  first  person  who 
carried  an  umbrella  in  Manchester,  and  was  mobbed  for 
her  pains ; "  indeed,  as  has  been  elsewhere  mentioned,  it 
was  not  until  1758  that  any  one  actually  in  business 
ventured  to  set  up  a  carriage  in  Manchester.^  The  hus- 
band of  this  innovating  lady  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
in  1786,  by  which  time  his  eldest  son,  atat  36,  was,  "as 

*  A  Review  of  some  of  the  Political  Events  "which  have  occurred  in 
Manchester  during  the  last  Five  Years,  by  Thomas  Walker  (the  elder), 
(London,  1 794).  The  Original,  by  Thomas  Walker  (the  younger),  edited 
by  Blanchard  Jerrold,  2  vols.  (London,  1874).  Baines's  Lancashire  (iaisX. 
edition),  &c.,  &c. 

*  First  Series,  p.  305. 
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a  merchant,  a  leading  figure  in  the  town,  a  gentleman 
prosperous  and  of  high  position,  with  Barlow  Hall  for  his 
summer  residence,  and  a  house  in  South  Parade,  SL 
Mary's,  for  the  winter."  Two  years  before  his  father's 
death,  the  first  Thomas  Walker  had  become  a  conspicuous 
public  man  in  the  town  of  his  father's  adoption.  In 
1784,  as  has  been  previously  chronicled,'  Pitt  im- 
posed the  "Fustian  Tax,"  which  naturally  roused  the 
discontent  and  vehement  opposition  of  the  Lancashire 
manufacturers,  an  opposition  fomented  and  championed 
by  Fox  and  the  Whigs  to  damage  their  political  enemy, 
the  triumphant  Pitt.  It  was  the  Lancashire  agitation 
against  the  Fustian  Tax  which  brought  both  the  first  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  first  Thomas  Walker  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  Manchester  merchant  even  more  prominently 
than  the  Bury  calico-printer.  Thomas  Walker  and  a 
certain  Thomas  Richardson,  being  "two  of  the  principal 
merchants  of  Manchester,"  were  sent  to  London  to 
protest  against  the  Fustian  Tax.  The  movement  was,  as 
the  reader  knows,  completely  successful,  and  Pitt,  who 
had  imposed  the  obnoxious  tax,  moved  and  carried  its 
repeal.  Fox  seconding  the  motion  j  the  two  great  political 
rivals  being  equally  anxious  to  conciliate  the  rising 
cotton  interest  "The  joy  excited  by  this  triumph  of 
sound  policy  was  manifested  in  a  splendid  public  pro- 
cession in  honour  of  the  delegates,  on  their  return  to 
Manchester,  to  each  of  whom  was  presented  a  superb 
cup  and  stand,  bearing  an  inscription  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  entertained  towards  them  by  their 
fellow-citiiens."  ' 

In  all  probability  Walker  was  already  a  Foxite,  and  certainly 

the  part  which  he  played  in  the  opposition  to  the  Fustian  Tax 

brought  him  into  personal  relations  with  the  Whig  leaders 

'  At^,  p.  101.  '  Baines'i  Lancaskirt,  ii.  311. 
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in  Lancashire  and  London.  These  were  made  closer  and 
more  cordial  by  the  combined  resistance  of  manufacturing 
Lancashire,  for  its  own  supposed  interests,  and  of  the 
Whigs,  for  political  and  party  purposes,  to  Pitt's  Irish  pro- 
positions, the  story  of  which  has  been  already  told.^  The 
modem  conjunction  of  political  with  commercial  Liberalism 
was  unknown  in  those  days.  Throughout  his  career, 
Thomas  Walker,  the  ardent  political  reformer,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  at  a  later  date  was  called  a  Pro- 
tectionist He  opposed  Pitt's  Irish  propositions.  He  was 
unfriendly  to  Pitt's  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  and 
while  admitting  that  the  opinion  of  Manchester  was ''  almost 
universally  in  favour  of  it  as  advantageous  to  the  industrj- 
of  the  locality,"  he  protested  against  its  alleged  reciprocity 
in  quite  modem  phraseology  as  "  Irish,  I  suppose,  with  the 
advantage  all  upon  one  side."  Nay,  when  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  the  famous  Com  Bill  was  introduced,  and  was 
opposed  by  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  manufacturing 
interest,  Thomas  Walker  was  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
"  Bread  Tax  "  as,  at  the  outset  of  his  public  career,  he  was 
hostile  to  the  Fustian  Tax.  In  1816,  the  veteran  Radical 
reformer  wrote  thus  to  his  son  : — "  A  principal  object  of 
the  clamour  that  has  been  raised  against  the  Com  Bill  is  to 
prevent  a  union  between  the  landed  and  commercial  inte- 
rests in  favour  of  reform,  and  against  the  authors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  late  sanguinary,  expensive^  and  unnecessary 
war,  the  origin  of  which,  at  present,  seems  to  be  entirely 
lost  sight  of  by  the  simple  and  undisceming  people.  We 
must  not  go  into  the  Baltic  for  our  loaf,  when,  if  agriculture 
is  only  properly  encouraged,  we  may  always  have  it 
cheaper  at  home;"  a  sentence  which  might  have  come 
from  the  pen  or  the  lips  of  a  Protectionist  of  thirty  years 
later.      But   when   Walker  first   became    a  public   man, 

'  Ante^  p.  loi,  &c 
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the  Whigs  were  fierce  oppoaents  of  the  Free  Trade, 
or  quasi-Free  Trade,  policy  which  Pitt  had  learned  from 
Adam  Smith.  Walker's  readiness,  after  the  repeal  of  the 
F'ustian  Tax,  to  become  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Lanca- 
shire manufacturers  in  their  opposition  to  Pitt's  Irish  pro- 
posals, made  him  more  acceptable  than  ever  to  the  Whig 
chiefs.  The  leading  Whig  nobleman  of  Lancashire,  the 
Earl  of  Derby  of  that  day,  writes  to  him  sympathetically  in 
the  August  of  1785  about  "this  unhappy  business,"  Pitfs 
Irish  project;  and  a  month  later  invites  Walker  to 
Knowsley  to  meet  Charles  James  Fox,  who  strenuously 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  Pitt's  commercial 
policy  towards  Ireland,  and,  indeed,  his  Liberal  commercial 
policy  generally.  Three  years  later  the  same  Lord  Derby 
became  god-father  to  one  of  Walker's  sons,  and  exerted 
himself  to  have  his  friend,  the  Manchester  merchant,  elected 
a  member  of  the  Whig  Club. 

This  was  in  1788,  with  the  first  French  Revolution  at 
hand,  which  was  to  throw  for  the  time  being  commercial 
questions  into  the  shade,  and  to  efface  them  by  the  substi- 
tution of  much  fiercer  issues  of  political  controversy.  But 
party-spirit  seemed  to  slumber  in  Manchester  until  1787, 
and  there  was  probably  no  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
evoked  anywhere  in  the  town  when,  in  1788,  the  Manches- 
ter Whigs  celebrated  with  a  sumptuous  public  banquet,  at 
which  Thomas  Walker  took  the  chair,  the  first  centenary  of 
the  glorious  Revolution  of  a  hundred  years  before.  On  the 
5th  of  November  1788,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  Manchester  sat  down  to  dinner,  after  the 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  King  William  had  been  other- 
wise duly  commemorated  by  "the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
firing  of  the  military  in  St.  Ann's  Square."  The  night  before 
"a  ball  and  supper  were  given  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  on 
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which  occasion  the  ladies  displayed  orange-coloured  rib- 
bons.'' ^  But  questions  soon  arose,  and  startling  political 
events  soon  occurred,  which  divided  Manchester,  with  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  which  split 
up  even  the  Whigs,  who  had  been  unanimous  in  their  de- 
votion to  the  glorious  memory.  On  the  8th  of  May,  in  the 
year  following  the  first  centenary  of  the  arrival  of  William 
III.  in  these  islands  (and  a  few  days  after  that  meeting  of 
the  States-General  at  Versailles,  with  which  the  first  French 
Revolution  began),  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  The  motion 
to  repeal  them  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  twenty 
votes.  The  cry  of  the  "  Church  in  danger  "  was  raised  in 
Manchester  as  elsewhere,  and  the  Whig  Churchman  could 
no  longer  fraternise  with  the  Whig  Dissenter.  In  Man- 
chester was  formed  a  "  Church  and  King  Club,"  the  mem- 
bers of  which  displayed  on  their  buttons  an  engraving  of 
the  Old  Church.  In  opposition  to  this  club,  Thomas 
Walker  and  his  friends  founded  the  Constitutional  Society, 
the  chief  original  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to 
support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  This 
was  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Thomas  Walker 
still  stood  so  high  in  the  general  favour  and  esteem  of  his 
townsmen,  that  in  1790  he  received  from  them  the  greatest 
honour  that  could  be  conferred  on  a  Manchester  man 
as  such.  Then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  Man- 
chester was  neither  a  corporate  town  nor  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Its  chief  civic  officer  was  still, 
as  in  olden  times,  the  borough-reeve  {burg-graf),  or  head- 
borough,  who  had  come  to  be  a  sort  of  mayor  without  a 
town  council,  and  who,  with  two  (!)  constables,  was  ap- 
pointed annually  (in  October)  by  "  a  jury  of  the  leet  sum- 

'  Baines,  ii.  313. 
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moned  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor."     In  1790  their  choice 
fell  on  ThoiDM  Walker.i 

But  as  the  French  Revolution  proceeded  in  its  coarse, 
political  controversies  aggravated,  or  rather  absorbed,  the 
ecclesiastical  quarrel  in  Manchester.  In  the  May  of  1793, 
the  Constitutional  Society  called  for  a  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  only  a  few  months  later  the  first  French  Republic 
was  proclaimed,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  begun.  Man- 
chester was  by  this  time  thoroughly  Tory.  In  many  of  the 
taverns  of  the  town,  boards  were  suspended  bearing  the  in- 
scription, "  No  Jacobins  admitted  here."  War  with  France 
was  imminent  A  day  meeting  was  held  in  Manchester  on 
the  nth  of  December  (1792)  to  excite  the  inhabitants  against 
the  French  Republic,  and  to  support  the  anti-Gallican  policy 
of  the  Government  At  night  the  Church  and  King  mob 
attacked  the  houses  of  several  leading  Manchester  "  Libe- 
rals," and  among  them  the  warehouse  of  Thomas  Wallcer. 
Walker  was  prepared,  and  had  firearms  ready,  with  which, 
though  not  until  after  a  fourth  attack,  he  fired  over  the  heads 
of  the  mob.  The  assailants  retired,  and  in  the  morning 
renewed  the  attack,  which  he  seems  to  have  repelled  with 
nothing  harder  than  oral  expostulation.  He  was  now  a 
marked  man,  on  whom  spies  and  informers  had  their  eyes. 

'  In  spite  of  hia  refoiming  leal,  Walker  was  perfectly  salisfied  with 
this  obsolete  arrangement.  VVhen  he  wiole  his  Review,  \a  1794,  the 
aident  Parliamentary  reformer  thus  defended  the  government  of  Man- 
chester by  a  borough-reeve  of  feudal  origin.  "If  tbis,"  be  says,  "were 
the  proper  place,  I  tbinlt  I  could  show  that  the  town-of  Manchester 
owes  much  of  its  wealth  and  importance  to  its  unincorpotate  character, 
and  that  by  the  above-mentioned  system" — of  a  borough-reeve  and  a 
couple  of  constables — "public  order  might  be  as  fully  maintained  as  it 
ever  was  in  the  best -regulated  corporations  in  England.  It  has  been 
observed  with  great  truth  that  towns  where  manulaclures  are  most 
flourishing  Are  seldom  bodies  corporate,  commerce  re<iuiring  univenal 
encouragement  instead  of  exclusive  priiil^es  to  the  natives  and  fieemeo 
of  a  particular  district." — Revitw,  p.  23. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  the  April  of  1794  that  the  autho- 
rities could  collect  evidence  on  which  plausibly  to  arraign 
him,  and  then  he  and  several  others  were  tried  at  Lancaster 
for  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government  The  prin- 
cipal witness  for  the  Crown  was  a  certain  Dunn,  who  swore 
that  he  had  heard  treasonable  expressions  used  at  meetings 
of  the  Constitutional  Society,  and  that  he  had  seen  men 
drilling  in  Walker's  warehouse.  The  prosecution  was  con- 
ducted by  Law  (afterwards  Lord  EUenborough)  as  Attorney- 
General  for  the  county  palatine ;  Walker  was  defended  by 
his  friend  Thomas  Erskine.  It  was  easily  proved  that  there 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  Dunn's  evidence.  Law  threw  up 
the  case,  the  judge  remarking  that  Mr.  Attorney  "acted 
very  properly,"  and  Dunn  was  committed,  to  be  afterwards 
condemned,  on  a  charge  of  perjury.  Within  eight  years 
from  the  time  of  the  "  splendid  public  procession  "  and  the 
presentation  of  the  "  superb  cup  and  stand  "  to  the  success- 
ful opponent  of  the  Fustian  Tax,  Thomas  Walker  had 
learned  something  of  the  vicissitudes  of  public  and  of  pri- 
vate opinion. 

On  his  acquittal,  Walker  was  warmly  congratulated  by 
Charles  James  Fox  and  others  of  the  leading  Whigs,  who 
had  not,  like  Burke,  recoiled  into  support  of  Pitt  and 
his  strong  government,  from  the  shock  given  by  the 
development  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  when,  years 
afterwards,  Fox  and  Erskine  acceded  to  power,  Thomas 
Walker  did  not  share,  however  slenderly,  in  the  material 
results  of  their  triumph.  He  had  remained  in  the  interval 
an  ardent  and  laborious  **  friend  of  the  people,"  though, 
what  with  the  expenses  of  his  trial  and  other  circumstances, 
which  have  not  been  recorded,  he  was  sinking  into  poverty. 
Lord  Grenville's  short-lived  ministry  of  All  the  Talents, 
came  into  being  in  the  February  of  1806,  with  Erskine  for 
its  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Fox  as  Foreign  Secretary  and  vir- 
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tual  Premier.  "  It  was  shortly  before  the  death  of  Fox," 
in  the  September  following,  "  that  Mr.  Walter  was  encour- 
aged to  hope  that  his  broken  fortunes  (his  trial  alone,  in 
1794,  cost  him  ;£3ooo)  wonld  be  mended  somewhat  by  a 
Government  appointment"  In  May  1806  {mlat.  57),  he 
wrote  to  Fox,  claiming  his  influence  (which  Fox  had  cordially 
promised  him)  to  obtain  one  of  the  Commissionerships  of 
Customs  for  the  port  of  London, — a  position  for  which  his 
extensive  knowledge  and  life-long  pursuits  eminently  quali- 
fied him.  He  wrote  also  to  Lord  Erskine.  The  Commis- 
sionersliip  of  Customs  having  eluded  his  grasp,  he  wrote,  in 
the  July  of  the  same  year,  to  Erskine  to  aid  hira  to  obtain  a 
vacant  commissionership  for  auditing  the  public  accounts, 
adding  that  Fox  was  too  ill  to  receive  any  application  on  the 
subject  For  the  second,  and  last  time — so  far  as  any  record 
remains — he  failed.'  In  old  age  he  remained,  what  he  had 
been  at  first,  a  Reformer,  and  something  of  a  Protectionist, 
as  is  shown  by  his  latest  political  utterance  (already 
quoted)  when  the  Com  Bill  of  1816  was  being  discussed. 
He  died  at  Longford  in  the  following  year,  sd  February 
1817,  and  was  buried  "at  St  Clement's  Church,  Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy,  Lancashire."  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  his 
last  years  were  not  embittered  by  poverty.  A  private 
fiiend,  "  Felix  Vaughan,"  who  had  been  one  of  his  counsel 
at  the  trial  of  1794,  was,  in  death  as  in  life,  faithful  to  him. 
"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  noble  legacy  which  his  affectionate 
friend  and  defender,  Felix  Vaughan,  left  him,  he  would  have 
died  in  poverty.  Vaughan  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  then  to  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Richard,  and  this  god-send  kept  the  Longford  family  to- 
gether for  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  first  Thomas 
Walker." « 
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The  lesson  of  his  father's  life  was  perhaps  laid  to  heart 
by  the  second  Thomas  Walker,  the  author  of  "  The  Original," 
in  whose  writings  (seldom  or  never  professedly  political) 
there  is  not  to  be  found  the  slightest  trace  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Manchester  Constitutional  Society.  He  was  bom  at 
Barlow  Hall,  on  the  loth  of  October  1784,  the  eldest  boy 
in  a  family  of  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
''who  were  all  remarkable  for  great  personal  beauty,  and 
created  a  sensation  when  they  drove  into  Manchester  in  the 
family  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  when  they  appeared 
at  the  theatre."  According  to  his  own  statement,  he  was 
a  sickly  child,  whose  life  was  frequently  despaired  of,  and 
on  this  account  he  was  brought  up  at  home.  The  earliest 
glimpse  we  have  of  him  is  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  a  letter 
written,  apparently  from  Lancaster,  to  his  mother,  during  a 
trip  in  which  he  accompanied  the  good  friend  of  the  family, 
Felix  Vaughan,  then  on  circuit  It  is  the  letter  of  an 
intelligent  and  lively  boy,  who  thinks  Plutarch  "one  of 
the  most  entertaining  books  I  ever  read,"  and,  what  is  still 
more  noticeable,  he  is  already  a  severe  critic  of  provender. 
"The  fare  here,"  writes  Master  Tom,  tttat.  14,  "is  not  of 
the  best  kind.  I  have  ray  dinners  from  the  inn ;  yesterday 
I  had  some  st-nk-g  trout  (I  dare  not  put  that  word  in  full 
for  fear  of  Miss  Walker)  and  some  salmon,  which  was  pretty 
good.  The  butter  is  very  bad,  but  this  morning  it  was 
worse  than  ever;  however,  I  managed  to  eat  one  piece 
with  washing  it  down  with  tea."  Without  ever  having  been 
at  a  public  school,  he  was  sent  in  due  time  to  Trinity  Col- 
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lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree,  and  in  i8ia  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Innei  Temple  He  did  not 
practise  much,  and  this  was  of  less  consequence  as,  in  1819, 
he  succeeded  to  the  estate  at  Longford.  With  his  settle- 
ment there  he  began  two  classes  of  experiments,  one  on 
himself,  the  other  on  the  pauperism  of  his  district  It  was 
soon  after  taking  possession  of  Longford  that  he  received 
the  impression,  and  came  to  the  resolution,  which  he  thus 
chronicled  long  afterwards  for  the  edification  of  the  readers 
of  "The  Original."  "One  day,"  he  told  them,  "when  I 
had  shut  myself  up  in  the  country,  and  was  reading  with 
great  attention  Cicero's  treatise,  De  Oratore,  some  pass^e, 
I  quite  forget  what,  suggested  to  me  the  expediency  of 
making  the  improvement  of  my  health  my  stady.  I  rose 
from  my  book,  stood  bolt  upright,  and  determined  to  be 
weU.  In  pursuance  of  my  resolurion,  I  tried  many  extremes, 
was  guilty  of  many  absurdities,  and  committed  many  errors, 
amidst  the  remonstrances  and  ridicule  of  those  around  me ; 
I  persevered,  nevertheless,  and  it  is  now  (1835),  I  believe, 
full  sixteen  years  since  I  have  had  any  medical  advice  or 
taken  anything  by  way  of  medicine. "  His  experiments  for  the 
diminution  of  pauperism  began  at  the  same  time,  and  their 
character  and  results  are  pretty  fully  described  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  published  in  1826,  entitled  "Observations  on 
the  Nature,  Extent,  and  Effects  of  Pauperism,  and  on  the 
means  of  Remedying  it"  He  dealt  with  the  pauperism  of 
Stretford  in  accordance  with  views  which  he  seems  to  have 
embraced  very  early  in  life, — views  which  he  was  never 
wearied  of  enforcing.  Poor-laws  he  held  in  abhorrence. 
Pauperism  Walker  believed  to  be,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  result  of  the  pauper's  own  misconduct,  fostered  by  a 
legal  provision  for  his  support,  while  the  tenth  case  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  by  private  charity.  Stretford  was  then  "a 
district  partly  manufacturing  but  prindpally  agricultural,  and 
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containing  about  aooo  acres  of  land  and  as  many  inhabi- 
tants." According  to  his  own  account.  Walker  found  the 
paupers  of  Stretford  banded  together  to  extort  as  much  as 
they  could  from  the  rates,  and  practising  "  all  sorts  of  tricks 
and  impositions  for  that  purpose."  He,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  too  much  for  them.  He  procured  the  adoption 
"  of  somewhat  the  same  plan  as  Mr.  Stuiges  Bourne's  Select 
Vestry,  not  then  legalised,"  and  began  openly  a  reform  by 
refusing  to  admit  families  to  the  workhouse.  The  paupers 
tried  to  outwit  him  and  to  weary  him  out,  but  in  vain.  "  I 
spent  almost  my  whole  time,"  he  says,  "  for  some  months,  in 
visiting  the  labouring  classes, — in  making  myself  master  of 
their  habits,  in  explaining  to  them  the  causes  of  their  dis- 
tress, and  in  enforcing,  as  ocauions  arose,  the  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  which  I  took  caie  to  put  in  the  most  famihar  and 
poioted  manner  I  was  able."  By  degrees  he  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  poor  of  Stretford,  who  came  to  look  upon 
him,  not  as  a  foe,  but  as  a  friend  and  adviser.  They 
learned  to  depend  more  on  themselves ;  the  league  of 
paupers  was  broken  up,  and  in  three  years  the  amount  of 
money  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  district  in  outdoor  relief  sank 
from  ^fi'Soo  to  ^£350.  As  to  indoor  rehef,  when  Walker 
ceased  from  his  labours  as  an  amateur  poor-law  guardian, 
the  number  of  inmates  of  the  Stretford  Workhouse  was 
reduced  to  eight,  "  viz.,  six  aged  persons  and  two  young 
women, — one  of  the  latter  half  idiotic,  and  the  other  labour- 
ing under  severe  disease.  Three  of  the  old  men  broke 
stones  for  the  road,  and  the  idiotic  girt  maintained  herself 
In  fiict,  a  workhouse  was  become  quite  unnecessary."  After 
profiting  by  four  years  of  this  disinterested  exertion,  grate- 
ful Stretford  presented  him  with  a  testimonial ;  and  when, 
ten  years  later,  he  paid  the  township  a  casual  visit,  he 
found  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  still  so  successfully 
active  that,  whereas  in   1817  the  monthly  payments  to 
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regular  poor  had  been  ;^68,  they  were  in  1838  only  £,\i, 
and  that  in  spite  of  a  great  increase  of  population. 

Why  or  when  Walker  left  Longford  for  London  we  are 
not  told.  So  early  as  1823  he  was  certainly  in  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  of  pauperism  and  poor-laws  with 
the  second  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Home  Secretary,  and  pos- 
sibly his  doings  and  writings  recommended  him  for  ofHcial 
employment.  As  already  said,  he  published  the  pamphlet 
on  pauperism  in  1826  (that  of  1831  is  little  more  than  a 
new  edition  of  it),  and  three  yeais  later,  in  1829,  Walker 
was  appointed  a  stipendiary  magistrate  in  Whitechapel, 
then,  as  now,  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  populous  districts 
of  the  great  metropolis.  He  became  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Lambeth  Police  Office, 
the  post  which  he  filled  till  his  death.  In  both  offices  he 
had  ample  opportunities  for  revising  his  rigid  view  of  the 
impolicy  of  a  poor  law,  but  he  remained  faithful  to  it  all 
his  days,  which,  be  it  remembered,  were  those  of  the  old 
not  of  the  new  poor  taw.  Nothing  more  than  that  he 
was  a  "  worthy  magistrate "  would  have  been  known  of 
him  to  the  general  public,  had  he  not,  in  the  year  1835, 
determined  on  the  unmagisterial  proceeding  of  starting  a 
weekly  periodical.  On  May  20,  1835,  appeared  No.  1  of 
"  The  Original,  by  Thomas  Walker,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  one  of  the  Police  Magis- 
trates of  the  Metropolis ;  published  every  Wednesday,  at 
II  o'clock,  price  3d."  Walker  was  his  own  proprietor,  his 
own  editor,  his  own  contributor,  and  much  of  "The 
Original "  was  devoted  to  himselfl  Papers  on  "  The  Art  of 
Health,"  as  exemplified  by  his  own  experience  ;  on  "  The 
Art  of  Dining,"  similarly  illustrated,  with  extracts  from  his 
diaries  of  foreign  travel,  and  an  occasional  criticism,  literary 
or  dramatic,  constituted  the  lighter  portions  of  the  fare  which 
he  offered  weekly  to  his  readers.     The  pi}<€  de  risistante 
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consisted  of  disquisitions  on  local  self-government,  and  on 
those,  to  him,  inexhaustible  and  ever-interesting  themes, 
pauperism  and  the  poor  laws.  The  little  sheets  seem  to 
have  taken  amazingly,  from  the  writer's  good  sense,  know- 
ledge of  man  and  of  the  world,  as  well  as  pleasant  and  gos- 
siping egotism.  It  was  impossible  not  to  court  the  further 
acquaintance  of  a  writer  on  the  art  of  living,  who  was  able  to 
report  that  by  care  he  had  brought  himself  into  such  a  condi- 
tion of  glowing  health  that  he  could  not  look  dirty  if  he  tried. 
"  By  way  of  experiment,"  he  confided  to  his  readers,  "  I  did 
not  wash  my  face  for  a  week,  nor  did  any  one  see,  nor  I  feel 
any  diflference."  The  papers  on  the  art  of  dining  are  full  of 
racy  instruction  as  well  as  of  a  delightful  gusto.  Let  one 
specimen  suffice  : — "  I  now  wish,"  he  says,  "  to  add  about 
a  page,  and,  as  like  other  people,  I  suppose  I  can  write 
more  easily  about  what  is  freshest  in  my  mind,  I  will  give 
you,  dear  reader,  an  account  of  a  dinner  I  have  ordered  this 
very  day  at  Lovegrove's,  at  Blackwall,  where,  if  you  never 
dined,  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  This  account  will  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  my  doctrine  on  dinner-giving  better 
than  a  long  abstract  discourse.  The  party  will  consist  of 
seven  men  beside  myself,  and  every  guest  is  asked  for  some 
reason,  upon  which  good  fellowship  mainly  depends ;  for 
people  brought  together  unconnectedly  had,  in  my  opinion, 
better  be  kept  separate.  Eight  I  hold  to  be  the  golden 
number,  never  to  be  exceeded  without  weakening  the  effi- 
cacy of  concentration.  The  dinner  is  to  consist  of  turtle, 
followed  by  no  other  fish  but  white-bait,  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  no  other  meat  but  grouse,  which  are  to  be  suc- 
ceeded simply  by  apple  fritters  and  jelly, — pastry  on  such 
occasions  being  quite  out  of  place.  With  the  turtle,  of 
course,  there  will  be  punch,  with  the  white-bait,  champagne, 
and  with  the  grouse,  claret ;  the  two  former  I  have  ordered 
to  be  particularly  well  iced,  and  they  will  all  be  placed  in  sue- 
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cession  upon  the  table,  so  that  we  can  help  ourselves  as  wc 
please.  I  shall  permit  no  other  wines,  unless,  perchance,  a 
bottle  or  two  of  port,  if  particularly  wanteO,  as  I  hold  variety 
of  wines  a  great  mistake.  With  respect  to  the  adjuncts,  I 
shall  take  care  there  is  cayenne,  with  lemons  cut  in  halves, 
not  in  quaners,  within  reach  of  every  one,  for  the  turtle, 
and  that  brown  bread  and  butter  in  abundance  is  set  upon 
the  table  for  the  white-bait  It  is  no  trouble  to  think  of 
these  little  matters  beforehand,  but  they  make  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  convivial  contentment.  The  dinner  will  be  followed 
by  ices,  and  a  good  dessert,  after  which  coffee  and  one  glass 
of  liqueur  each,  and  no  more  ;  so  that  the  present  may  be 
enjoyed  rationally  without  inducing  retrospective  regrets. 
If  the  master  of  a  feast  wishes  his  party  to  succeed,  he  must 
know  how  to  command,  and  not  let  his  guests  run  riot,  each 
according  to  his  own  wild  fancy.  Such,  reader,  is  my  idea 
of  a  dinner,  of  which,  I  hope,  you  approve ;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  Parliament  were  lo  grant  me  j^io,ooo 
a  year,  in  trust,  to  entertain  a  series  of  worthy  persons,  it 
would  promote  trade,  and  increase  the  revenue  mort  than  any 
hug^-mugger  Measure  ever  devised"  Clearly  the  mantle  of 
his  father,  the  political  reformer,  had  not  fallen  on  the 
magisterial  bon  vivant  of  the  Lambeth  Police  Oflice. 

It  does  jar  a  little,  perhaps,  upon  the  nerves  of  the  reader 
of  sensibility,  when  turning  the  page  after  such  a  passage  as 
that  just  quoted,  he  comes  upon  a  vigorous  denunciation  of 
a  legal  provision  for  pauperism,  and  of  the  impostures  and 
worthlessness  of  paupers.  Our  own  copy  of  "  The  Original " 
teems  with  such  marginal  notes  as  "  hard-hearted  brute ! "  the 
handiwork  of  a  previous  philanthropic  and  anti-Malthusian 
owner  and  comment^or.  Yet  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  themselves,  especially  of  the  industrious  and  self- 
reliant  poor,  robbed  and  liable  to  be  degraded  by  the  pro- 
fessional and  hereditary  pauper,  that  Walker  declared  him- 
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self  an  enemy  of  the  old  system  of  indiscriminate  poor-law 
relief  Nor  was  his  own  plan  of  dealing  with  the  poor  one 
at  all  consistent  with  a  lazy  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
rich.  On  the  contrary,  his  notion  of  local  self-goverment, 
including  the  management  of  the  poor,  was  based  on  the 
active  exertion  of  many  more  persons  than  troubled  them- 
selves then,  or,  in  truth,  trouble  themselves  now,  about  the 
administration  of  local  affairs.  Walker  recommended  a  sub- 
division of  the  kingdom  into  comparatively  small  districts, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  local  managers  in  each,  instead 
of  the  old  or  present  system  of  parishes,  often  huge  and 
unwieldy,  where  the  guardians  or  other  authorities  cannot 
possibly  overtake  or  feel  a  personal  or  local  interest  in  the 
business  of  the  district.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggested 
that  to  allure  the  able  and  ambitious  to  take  part  in 
the  management  of  local  affairs,  a  much  wider  authority 
should  be  given  the  local  functionaries  than  they  possessed 
in  his  time  or  possess  at  present,  when  it  was  and  is  only 
some  fraction  of  administration  that  is  committed  to  any 
one  body.  With  more  manageable  areas  of  local  adminis- 
tration, and  greater  power  entrusted  to  the  local  function- 
aries. Walker  urged  that  the  best  class  of  men  would  be 
attracted  to  the  conduct  of  local  affairs.  He  even  suggested 
proved  local  usefulness  as  a  better  stepping-stone  than 
any  other  to  a  parliamentary  life,  and  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  "  representation  might  be  the  extraction  of  the 
choicest  of  the  land."  The  worthy  magistrate  does  not 
forget  among  the  attractions  to  be  held  out  to  the  local 
authorities  of  the  future,  entertainments  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, but  **  in  refined  moderation  and  with  simple  refresh- 
ments, particularly  with  suppers  to  induce  occasional  inspection 
of  the  parish  at  uncertain  hours  of  the  nighty — a  regulcUion 
I  know  to  be  of  the  greatest  efficacy ^ 

**The  Original"  had  gone  on  successfully  for  more  than 
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six  months,  when  its  editor,  proprietor,  and  solitary  contri- 
butor announced,  in  the  number  for  the  ad  of  December, 
i335,  his  intention  of  suspending  it  "till  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  March."  "  London  living  and  authorship,"  he 
informed  his  readers  in  his  usual  confidential  way,  "  do 
not  go  on  well  together.  My  writings,"  he  added,  "  have 
latterly  drawn  upon  me  more  numerous  and  cordial  invita- 
tions than  usual,  which  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  approbation, 
but  of  somewhat  ruinous  consequences.  Conviviality, 
though  without  what  is  ordinarily  called  excess,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  week,  and  hard  fagging  during  the  re- 
mainder, with  a  sacrifice  of  exercise  and  sleep,  must  tell ; 
and  if  I  was  to  go  on  without  intermission  I  must  make 
myself  a  slave,  with  at  the  same  time  great  danger  of  falling 
oflL"  No  other  number  of  "  The  Original "  appeared. 
Before  the  3d  of  March,  fixed  for  the  resumption  of  his 
periodical,  Walker  was  in  his  grave.  He  died  suddenly  of 
pulmonaiy  apoplexy,  at  Brussels,  on  the  aoth  of  January 
183&,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  In  the  pride  of  his  later 
health  and  self-acquired  strength.  Walker  professed  to  fear 
for  the  constitution  of  his  brother  Charles,  who  survived 
him,  however,  for  many  years,  and  died  recently  at  Man- 
chester, much  respected  and  regretted,  in  extreme  old  age. 
For  some  days  before  Thomas  Walker's  death,  he  had,  as 
usual,  when  absent  from  home  on  a  holiday,  been  visiting 
gaols  and  houses  of  detention  to  increase  his  knowledge  of 
prison  discipline,  respecting  which,  characteristically,  he 
held  the  penal  and  deterrent  rather  than  the  reformatory 
view. 

There  are  works  of  far  greater  didactic  pretensions  and 
fame  than  "  The  Original,"  which  are  much  inferior  to  it  in 
wisdom,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  of  it  that  its  con- 
tents do  not  belie  its  title.  After  a  period  of  comparative 
neglect,  its  first  popularity  seems  to  be  in  some  measure 
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reviving,  and  two  new  editions  of  it  have  been  published 
within  the  last  few  years,  one  of  them  prefaced  by  memoirs 
of  the  two  Walkers  (from  family  papers),  of  which  ample  use 
has  been  made  in  this  sketch.  Very  probably,  Walker's 
pamphleteering  and  other  labours  contributed  to  the  much- 
needed  amendment  of  the  old  poor-law.  In  spite,  too, 
of  occasional  eccentricities  of  treatment,  his  expositions 
of  the  value  of  good  local  administration  are  sound  and 
sensible,  and  deserve  to  have  attention  pointed  to  them  at 
a  time  and  in  a  country  when  and  where  an  exaggerated 
importance  is  still  attached  to  what  is  called  "  Imperial  ** 
legislation  and  the  possession  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  With  every  year  Parliament  does  less  and  talks 
more.  How  to  attract  the  best  men  to  the  work  of  local 
administration,  ever  increasing  as  it  is  in  amount  and  im- 
portance, is  a  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  Walker's 
disquisitions  may  still  be  usefully  consulted- 
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THE  gifted  lady  who  died  Mrs.  W.  K.  Fletcher,  but 
who  was  better  known  and  is  better  retnembeied 
under  her  maiden  name,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  October 
iSoo,  the  eldest  child  of  a  large  family.  At  the  time  of  her 
birth,  her  father  was  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
which  he  had  teamed  from  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Her 
mother  was  a  clever,  bright,  and,  for  those  days,  an  accom- 
plished woman,  graceful,  refined,  of  cultivated  artistic  taste 
and  skill,  and  an  excellent  housewife  withal.  Their  eldest 
daughter  was  sent  betimes  to  a  country  boarding-school, 
but  a  severe  attack  of  fever  compelled  her  parents  to  re- 
move her  at  fourteen,  and  the  rest  of  her  education  was 
given  her  chiefly  by  herself.  Some  other  instruction,  how- 
ever, she  received  at  home,  as  is  testified  by  this  reminis- 
cence of  one  who  taught  her,  seemingly  after  her  return 
from  school : — 

"I  found  hei  rather  badiwftrd  «s  to  solid  inro[ma.tioii,  end  u  to 
the  well  gTouniiing  and  the  disdplming  of  the  mind  for  stud}',  or  for 
accuracy  of  reSection  or  discrimiDating  judgmeat,  but  the  imaguutive 
and  inventive  powers  lively,  and,  as  I  aflenTards  leanied  from  herself, 
in  continual  exercise  ;  for,  unknown  to  hei  parents,  she  used  to  sit  up 
in  her  chairber  in  light  evenings  01  eaily  mornings  lo  indulge  in  reveries, 
and  in  compositions  of  a  kind  lo  give  scope  for  ihose  r]ualities.    Among 
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these.  I  believe,  were  a  few  small  poems,  the  fiafment  of  a  play,  and 
one  or  two  short  skclcbea  of  tales  oi  novels.  By  this  habit  she  rathct 
injured  her  health,  and  enfeebled  the  powers  of  her  mind;  but,  being  soon 
convinced  of  hei  error  after  she  had  communicaled  the  circumstance 
to  me,  I  believe  she  entirely  discontinued  the  praclire,  and  never  rose 
before  five  or  six  in  Ihe  moming.  For  a  considerable  time  the  patient 
application  of  her  mind  id  [he  quiet  matter-of-bct  studies  of  grammar, 
rieht  reasoning,  and  history  was  irksome  to  her ;  but  her  good  sense 
and  desire  for  improvement  convinced  her  of  the  necessity,  and  she 
certainly  used  every  eienion  lo  compel  her  mind  lo  forego  its  appetite 
for  high'Scasoned  and  effervescing  aliment,  if  I  may  so  term  it." 

"  I  was  nine  years  old,"  she  herself  afterwards  recorded, 
"when  the  ambition  of  writing  a  book,  being  praised 
pubhcly,  and  associating  with  authors,  seized  me  as  a 
vague  longing."  But  her  early  circumstances  were  not 
favourable  to  the  gratification  of  any  of  these  desires.  The 
Staffordshire  vill^e  of  Measham,  where  she  was  bom  and 
spent  most  of  her  girlhood,  was  one  of  the  dullest  of  places, 
and  her  chief  companions,  out  of  her  family  circle,  were 
a  few  books  and  her  own  thoughts.  Nor,  as  regarded  self- 
culture  and  society,  were  matters  greatly  mended  when,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Man- 
chester, a  change  of  residence  due  to  losses  which  at  that 
time  ot  general  couiiucicial  uti^rcasiuii  licr  lather  had  su;>- 
tained  in  business  and  otherwise.  Manchester  was  a  much 
more  stirring  place  than  Measham ;  it  offered  libraries  and 
cultivated  society.  But  heavy  domestic  duties  were  soon 
imposed — to  some  extent  they  were  self-imposed — on  the 
ardent  and  aspiring  inaiden  of  nineteen.  Soon  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  Jewsbury  family  in  the  town,  with  which  some  of 
its  members  have  ever  since  been  pleasantly  identified,  the 
mother  died,  leaving  a  baby  of  a  month  old  and  six  other 
children,  of  whom,  as  alrea<ty  said,  the  future  authoress  was 
the  eldest.  Of  the  sons,  two  were  youths  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  but  the  rest  almost  formed  a  second  family,  there 
being  a  difference  of  many  years  between  the  eldest  of  the 
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younger  group  and  the  youngest  of  the  older  one.  To  the  care 
and  education  of  these  younger  children,  the  eldest  of  them 
being  a  girl  of  six,>  Miss  Jewsbury,  herself  only  nineteen, 
devoted  all  her  time,  thought,  and  energies.  She  had,  also, 
to  be  the  counsellor  as  well  as  the  companion  of  her  father, 
and,  hardest  task  of  atl,  to  straggle  with  the  difficulties 
presented  by  a  large  household  and  a  small  income.  It 
was  a  trying  position,  the  more  trying  that  she  never  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  her  early  illness,  and  her  health 
was  always  delicate:  Her  own  tastes  and  aspirations,  too, 
had  for  a  time  at  least  to  be  sacrlliced.  Some  of  those  who 
knew  her  then  have  recorded  their  wondering  admiration  of 
what  a  strong  sense  of  duty  enabled  her  to  do  and  to  suffer. 
After  a  year  or  two,  however.  Miss  Jewsbuiy  succeeded 
in  snatching  a  little  time  for  self<ulture.  She  repaired  her 
neglected  education  by  hard  study  ;  and  reading  much,  she 
began  to  write  a  little.  The  poetry  of  Wordsworth  opened 
up  to  her  a  new  and  welcome  region  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  at  this  time,  apparently,  she  addressed  him  a  letter, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  correspondence 
between  the  poct-philosophcr  of  Rydal  and  his  fair  Man- 
chester admirer.  At  last,  too,  came  an  opening  itito  that 
world  of  authorship,  to  be  a  denizen  of  which  had  been  one 
of  the  dreams  of  her  childhood.  In  1834,  Mr.  Alaric  A. 
Watts,  then  a  young  man  of  five-and- twenty,  returned  to 
Manchester  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  newly- 
established  Mamhesier  Courier.  Mr.  Aston,  the  Editor  of 
the  Manchester  Gazette,  was  an  acquaintance  of  her  father's, 
and  had  published  a  little  of  her  poetry  in  his  paper. 
He  now  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Watts  and  his  wife,  the  latter 
a  sister  of  Wiffen  the  translator  of  Tasso  and  historian  of 
the  House  of  RusselL  Mr.  Watts  soon  recognised  Miss 
Jewsbury's  intellectual  gifts.  Very  possibly  she  practically 
'  The  piuent  MUs  (Gttatdine)  Jewsbuiy. 
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conGnned  his  iiDpression  of  them  by  contributions  to 
the  Courier  oi  to  the  Literary  Souvenir,  an  annual  which  he 
was  also  then  editing.  In  any  case,  it  was  through  the  kind- 
ness of  this  editorial  friend  that  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  a  London  publishing  firm  for  an  original  work  from  her 
pen,  to  consist  of  poems,  tales,  sketches,  essays,  criticisms, 
and  on  what,  for  an  altogether  unknown  author,  were  con- 
sidered liberal  terms.  The  glowing  visions  of  girlhood 
could  now  be  realised.  The  young  authoress  set  to  work 
full  of  hope  and  confidence,  and  in  1825  appeared,  modestly 
anonymous,  two  volumes  of  "  Phantasmagoria,  or  Sketches 
of  Life  and  Literature,"  The  contents  were  marked  by 
a  wide  range  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  by  a  combina^ 
tion  of  the  poetic  with  the  playful,  of  seriousness  and 
sentiment  with  satire.  There  is  a.  freshness  and  brightness 
in  the  volumes  that  make  thero  pleasant  reading  even  now. 
Domestic  cares  and  worries  had  not  destroyed  a  natural 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  her  first  work  is  full  of  cheerful 
vivacity.  One  great  pleasure  which  the  authoress  herself 
derived  from  its  appearance  was,  that  she  was  thus  enabled 
to  give  public  expression  to  her  admiration  of  Wordsworth, 
whose  poetic  greatness  was  not  then  generally  recog- 
nised, and  to  whom  "Phantasmagoria"  was  dedicated  in 
graceful  and  grateful  verse.  The  dedication  led  to  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  poet  and  his  family,  and  this 
ripened  into  an  intimacy  which  ended  only  with  Miss 
Jewsbur/s  life.  During  a  visit  paid  by  her  to  Rydal, 
Christopher  North  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  in  the  company 
of  her  poetic  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  he  has 
recorded  it  in  the  Nodes  Ambrosiana.  The  whole  of  the 
passive  is  worth  giving  as  a  testimony  to  the  literary  repu- 
tation which  she  had  acquired  in  four  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  "Phantasmagoria."  The  Nox  is  one  of  the 
March  of  1829.    Christopher  and  the  Shepherd  are  planning 
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a  banquet  at  which  female  as  well  as  male  genius  is  to  be 
present,  and  in  the  course  of  the  dialo^e  the  Shepherd 
puts  the  question  : — 

"But  wunna  you  ask  Miss  Jewsbuty  to  the  first  male  utd  remale 
Noctes?    She  is  really  a  maist  superior  lassie. 

Nvrlh.  Both  in  prose  aod  verse.  Her  '  FhaDlasmagoria,'  two  mis- 
cellaneous volumes,  teem  with  promise  and  perfonnance,  Atwayi 
acute  and  never  coarse. 

Skeplurd.  Qualitiei  seldom  tcparable  in  a  woman.  See  Leddy 
MorgBQ. 

North.  But  Miss  Jewsbary  is  an  afireeable  eiceptioo.  Always 
acute  and  never  coarse,  tbis  amiable  and  most  ingenious  young  lady. 

Siifihird.     Issheboony? 

North.  I  believe  she  is,  James.  Batldo  not  pretend  to  be  positive 
on  tbat  point,  for  tlie  only  time  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss 
Jewsbuiy,  it  was  but  foi  a  momentary  gla.ice  among  the  mountains. 
Mounted  on  a  pretty  pony,  in  a  pretty  ratal  straw  hat,  and  pretty  rural 
riding-habit,  with  the  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  heaven  blended  in  her 
countenance  with  that  of  her  own  cloudless  Eoul,  the  young  author  of 
'  Phantasmagoria '  rode  smilingly  along  a  beautiful  vale,  with  the  illus- 
Irious  Wordsworth,  whom  she  venerates,  at  her  side,  and  pouring  out 
poetry  in  that  glorious  recitative  of  his,  till  the  vale  was  overflowing 
with  the  sound.  Wha,  Jamie,  wouldoa  ha'  looked  bonny  in  sic  a  pre- 
dicament? " 

"Phantasmagoria"  seems  to  have  been  successful,  and 
from  the  time  of  its  publication  Miss  Jewsbury  followed 
Literature  as  a  profession,  more  01  less.  Early  in  her  new 
career,  however,  her  health  broke  down  again  under  the 
double  pressure  of  domestic  and  literary  labour.  It  was 
partly,  and  only  partly,  restored  by  a  visit  to  Leaming- 
ton, and  the  medical  treatment  there  of  the  famous  phy- 
sician, Dr.  JephsoQ.  During  her  slow  convalescence  she 
wrote  at  Leamington  her  "  Letters  to  the  Young,"  published 
in  1828,  and  which,  she  said,  io  a  prefatory  notice, 
"  comprise  a  real  and  not  fictitious  correspondence."  Ill- 
ness had  evidently  deepened  her  religious  impressions,  and 
the  tone  of  the  letters  is  uniformly  serious  and  devout. 
The  little  volume  becoming  at  once  popular  with  the 
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religious  world,  went  quickly  through  several  editions,  and 
is  still,  it  seems,  cherished  by  the  class  of  readers  for  whom 
it  was  written.  Seriousness,  not  to  say  sadness,  pervades, 
too,  her  "Lays  of  Leisure  Hours,"  published  in  1829,  and 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Hemans.  The  dedication  is,  it  says, 
"in  remembrance  of  the  summer  passed  in  her  society," 
the  summer  of  1828,  after  the  visit  to  Leamington.  Miss 
Jewsbury  and  Mrs.  Hemans  had  corresponded  for  some 
years  previously,  and  the  junior  had  introduced  her  senior 
to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  But  it  was  not  until  this 
summer  that  they  met  On  her  return  to  Rhyllon,  near  St 
Asapli,  at  the  end  of  July,  Mrs.  Hemans  found  Miss  Jews- 
bury  domiciled  in  a  cottage  not  far  oflf  her  own  abode. 

"The  place,**  sajrs  the  affectionate  sister  and  enthusiastic  biographer 
of  Mrs.  Hemans,  "  was  as  little  attractive  as  a  cottage  in  Wales  could 
well  be ;  but  it  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  Rhyllon,  and  it  had  its  little  garden,  and  its  roses 
and  its  green  turf,  and  pure  air  ;  and  these,  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Manchester,  which  Miss  Jewsbury  then  was,  were  things  of  health  and 
enjoyment.  Thither  then  she  repaired,  with  the  young  sister  and 
brothers  to  whom  she  had  long  and  well  performed  the  duties  of  a 
mother ;  and  there  Mrs.  Hemans  found  her  established.  ...  It  was 
scarcely  p>ossible  to  imagine  two  individual  natures  more  strikingly  con- 
trasted :  the  one" — Mrs.  Hemans — **so  entirely  feminine,  so  suscep* 
tible  and  imaginative,  so  devoted  to  the  tender  and  the  beautiful ;  the 
other  endowed  with  masculine  energies,  with  a  spirit  that  seemed  bom 
for  ascendancy,  with  strong  powers  of  reasoning,  fathomless  profundity 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  like  those  of  her  own  Julia  " — of  whom  more 
anon — **  'flashing  forth  at  intervals  with  sudden  and  Vesuvian  splen- 
dour, making  the  beholder  aware  of  depths  beyond  his  vision.*  .  .  . 
She  came  into  Wales,  indeed,  completely  as  an  invalid,  but  was  soon 
sufficiently  recruited  to  enter  with  full  enjoyment  into  all  the  novelties 
around  her**  —  in  spite  of  the  aforesaid  "fathomless  profundity  of 
thought**  and  other  rather  alarming  characteristics — **to  pass  long 
mornings  in  the  dingle,  to  take  distant  rides  on  her  donkey,  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  juvenile  knights-errant,  and  to  hold  levees  in  the  tent  she 
had  contrived  as  a  temporary  addition  to  her  tiny  dwelling,  whose  wicket 
gate  can  now  never  be  passed  by  those  still  left  to  rememl)er  the  converse 
of  those  bright  hours,  without  a  gush  of  mournful  recollections.'* 
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From  1825  onwards,  Miss  Jewsbuty  had  also  been 
contributing  frequently  to  the  Annuals  of  that  day  and 
generation,  and  to  the  Athenmtm,  from  the  time  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dilke,  who  became  its  editor 
as  well  as  its  proprietor.  Occasionally,  moreover,  she 
seems  to  have  visited  London,  and  to  have  mixed  in  its 
literary  society.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  social  whirl  of 
London,  so  striking  a  woman,  and  one  whose  conversation 
was  so  vivid,  may  have  been  visited  by  transient  impulses 
of  social  ambition,  alternating  with  that  contempt  for  such 
aspirations  which  philosophy,  religion,  and  sharp  feminine 
insight  into  character  could  scarcely  fail  to  engender 
in  reflective  moods  and  moments.  If  there  was  in  Miss 
Jewsbury's  mind  and  heart  any  conflict  of  the  kind,  it 
ended  as  became  the  disciple  of  Wordsworth  and  the  writer 
of  the  "Letters  to  the  Young."  Some  traces  of  the 
struggle  may  perhaps  be  discovered  in  the  latest  of  her 
completed  works,  "  The  Three  Histories,"  published  appar- 
ently about  rSjr.  These  are  imaginary  biographies  of  an 
Enthusiast,  a  Nonchalant,  and  a  Realist,  and  they  proved 
that  her  mind  had  recovered  its  balance,  and  that  while 
still  earnest  and  reflective,  she  could  pass  from  the  grave 
and  serious  to  the  gay  and  the  satiric  In  her  sketch  of 
the  character  and  career  of  Julia,  the  Enthusiast,  ardent, 
ambitious,  impulsive,  and  impetuous,  Miss  Jewsbuiy  un- 
doubtedly worked  up  some  memories  and  impressions 
of  her  early  life;  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  em- 
bodying any  passing  moods  of  her  later  self  cannot  be 
determined.  But  while  JuUa,  disappointed  and  solitary, 
is  left  to  roam  about  the  world  in  wayward  idleness,  the 
purposes  and  destiny  of  the  authoress  are  expressed  and 
foreshadowed  in  the  happier  finale  of  the  heroine's  successful 
rival  for  the  love  and  hand  of  the  hero.  He  accepts  a 
chaplaincy  in  India,  that  he  may  aid  in  the  missionary  work 
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proceeding  there,  and  she  accompanies  her  husband  to 
the  far  East.  When  Miss  Jewsbury  finished  the  com- 
position of  the  "  Three  Histories,"  her  mind  was  doubtless 
made  up.  After  the  publication  of  the  tale,  thus  distinctly 
indicating  her  own  settled  resolve,  she  married,  in  1832 
(being  of  the  same  age  as  the  century),  the  Rev.  William 
Kew  Fletcher,  a  Chaplain  in  the  then  East  India  Company's 
service.  The  husband  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  her,  and  of 
his  excellence  and  earnestness,  his  urbanity  and  amiability, 
his  surviving  friends  still  speak  with  regretful  admiration. 
They  were  married  at  Penegoes  in  Montgomeryshire,  on 
the  I  St  of  August  1833,  in  "a  little  quiet  church  among  the 
Welsh  mountains,"  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the 
vicar,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  sister  and  biographer, 
whose  happy  home  Penegoes  then  was.  In  the  September 
the  newly-wedded  pair  sailed  for  India,  whence  the  wife 
was  never  to  return. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  been  favoured  with  a  peru- 
sal of  Mrs.  Fletcher's  MS.  Journal  of  her  voyage  to  and 
residence  in  India.  It  is  full  of  the  results  of  a  vivid  and 
sympathetic  observation  of  the  novel  aspects  under  which 
Nature  was  now  presented  to  her,  and  of  the  practical  good 
sense  which,  bom  with  her,  had  been  developed  by  the 
training  of  her  earlier  womanhood.  She  enjoyed  the 
voyage,  during  which  she  made  and  chronicled  lively  and 
shrewd  remarks  on  life  at  sea,  and  was,  as  might  be  expected 
firom  a  woman  of  her  poetic  temperament,  greatly  ina- 
pressed  by  the  grandeur  of  Ocean  in  movement  and  repose. 
The  Fletchers  landed  at  Bombay  in  the  March  of  1833. 
Mr.  Fletcher  had  been  "  gazetted "  to  Sholapore,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  he  proceeded  to  Kumee,  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  near  Sevemdroog,  once  the  scene  of  a 
famous  English  naval  victory,  and  where  his  peculiar  charge 
was  to  be  that  of  "  the  society  in  camp  at  Dapoolie,"  and 
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then  the  head-quarters  of  Anglo-Indian  militaiy  invalids. 
The  ChapUin  and  his  irife  reached  their  destination  a  few 
veeks  after  the  landing  at  Bombay,  and  on  the  34th  of  April 
the  English  lady,  half-crying,  half-smiling,  thus  diarizes  her 
impressions  of  India,  and  of  her  new,  strange  home  : — 

"  Heie  is  Eui  inteiregnum  I  I  have  debated  the  matter  loof^  and  I 
now  lh[iik  I  shaU  tell  it  hj  speaking  the  truth,  since  granting  my  ira- 
pressioDS  of  this  date  wrong,  T  can  correct  them  in  a  future  one.  Well, 
then,  the  inlenvgnum  has  been  spent  in  conjugating  the  verb  "I  hate 
India,"  in  every  mood,  fonn,  tense,  and  person,  in  lavishing  so  m«cb 
good  abuse  upon  it  that  either  it,  01 1,  are  very  bad.  That  the  Gt  is 
somewhat  passed  is  proved  l>y  my  setting  pen  to  paper  ^ain — bat  to 
my  retrospect.  We  remained  in  Bombay,  aliai  Inscuit-oven,  alim 
brick-kiln,  aliai  burning  Babel,  aliat  Pandemonium,  alias  everythii^ 
hot,  horrid,  glaring,  barren,  dissonant,  and  detestable,  till  the  morning 
of  the  37th  March,  when,  in  a  very  melancholy  state  both  of  mind  and 
body,  I  was  put  on  board  the  Pattamar,  or  country  vessel,  hired  to  take 

us  and  our  househoMs  to  this  place We  anchored  off 

SevemdroogBl  one  in  the  morning,  and  at  seven  I  was  carried  in  my 
palanquin  to  the  Travellers'  Bungalow,  and  in  the  morning  slept  in  our 
pitched  tents,  with  an  enormous  banyan  tree  spreading  its  green  arms 
over  us ;  my  old  friend  the  sea  rolling  and  roaring  past  in  front,  and  on 
two  ^es  foria  and  rocks,  black  and  barren ;  to  the  back,  one  or  two 
European  houses  scattered  abouL  ....  My  Gist  ride  was  a 
melancholy  one,  reminding  me  of  Itlilton's  lines  : — 

A  Kdce  ol  wteplflf  hcud  Add  loud  bmenL* 
"The  sea-side  (except  in  a  watering-place,  is  always  one  of  Nature's 
solemn  shrines,  attd  the  route  I  took  lay  along  that  part  which  is  scat- 
tered over  with  tombs,  Moorish,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Hindoo,  the  dead 
of  many  creeds,  the  sleepers  after  many  sorrows,  the  graves  varying 
from  square  solid  structures  ofgranite  to  single  slabs  with  head  and  foot 
stones,  and  pllan  surmounted  by  crosses.  But  only  the  Europeaiks 
have  inscriptions,  and  afler  turning  from  the  massy  Mahometan  struc- 
ture, with  its  white  Sag  placed  in  a  tree  over  it,  or  looking  in  an  open 
shed  at  a  coarse  image  of  some  Hindoo  god,  it  is  painfully  touching  to 
read  an  English  iiucription,  'To  the  beloved  wife  of  so  and  so,  aged 
18'— a  fact  of  common  occurrence  in  this  land  of  death.  The  first 
night  I  felt  and  saw  only  the  belter  part  of  all  this  ;  and  as  one  inevit- 
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mU;  U  mcHt  dupoied  to  witli  for  death  when  leut  in  the  state  to  be  fit 
for  luch  a  change,  I  belien;  1 

'Wuhcdtobeiriili  Uko  and  u  RM.' 
To  me  ■  temblygniphic  cipieuioa  that  I  onceheaid  Hi.  Fletcher  apply 
to  lonie  one,  I  was  'dniok  with  discontent.'  I  could  see  nothing 
but  in  the  black  aspect  of  desolation."  .  .  .  But  Ihiogi  and  moods  had 
mended  a  liltk  before  the  poor  kd]'  ut  down  to  her  Diaiy.  "  I  now 
often  ride  on  this  pait  of  the  sboic,  and  the  blackened  tombs,  almoct 
washed  bf  the  rolling  tides,  looked  down  upon  by  high  barren  hills — 
DO  shrub  or  flower  al>ouI  them,  nothing  but  salt,  sand,  aea-shells,  and 
wild  onions — now  strike  me  as  picturesque." 

The  aspects  of  man  in  that  desolate  region  were  as  unat- 
tractive as  those  of  nature,  though  at  last  Mrs.  Fletcher 
grew  almost  reconciled  to  those  as  to  these.  The  popula- 
tion about  her  was  mostly  one  of  poverty-stricken  and 
crouching  ryots,  given  over  to  a  debased  and  debasii^; 
idolatry,  in  which  the  most  cosmic  philosopher  could 
discover  nothiiig  good,  and  which  appeared  inexpressibly 
repulsive  and  shocking  to  a  cultivated  and  devout  Christian 
gentlewoman.  How  to  reach  the  benighted  native  mind, 
how  to  break  down  the  barriers  interposed  by  immemorial 
custom  between  the  narive  and  the  European,  was  a  problem 
that  much  perplexed  Mrs.  Fletcher,  as  it  has  perplexed 
— before  and  since — many  other  Anglo-Indian  well-wishers 
to  the  Hindoo.  "I  declare,"  she  exclaims  once,  "if 
I  had,  which  I  have  not,  the  spirit  of  a  missionary,  I 
should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  set  about  teaching  these 
people."  Meanwhile  she  tried  to  win  her  way  into  their 
confidence,  beginning  with  the  children,  who  appreciated 
little  gifts  and  kindnesses.  In  the  intervals  of  his  direct 
professional  engagements,  the  husband  was  leaning 
Mahratta  to  enable  him  to  hold  converse  with  the  natives. 
And  both  took  little  trips  into  the  country  behind  their 
tented  home,  visiting  temples,  becoming  guests  at  native 
entertainments,  and  otherwise  trying  to  familiarise  them- 
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selves  with  the  people  among  whom  their  lot  seemed  to  be 
cast.  Scarcely  two  months  after  her  "  I  hate  India,"  Urs. 
Fletcher  diarizes  thus  cheerfully  and  rationally. 

"Setting  aside  the  temble  trial  of  first  encountering  the  climate,  I 
now  perceive  tliat  tlie  great  cause  of  m;  utlei  wretchedness  on  Gnt 
settling  down  in  India  arose  from  disappointment  at  not  finding  Ei^- 
lish  pleasures,  English  habits,  and  English  conveisatioo,  or  rather 
conveisation  about  Englbh  things.  Much  of  our  unhappiness  arose 
from  being  unreasonable  ;  just  as  much  as  my  present  reconciliitloD  to 
the  countty  is  attributed  to  my  having  consented  to  judge  it  by  itself 
and  require  from  it  interests  of  its  own  growth.  Figs,  I  find,  will  only 
grow  on  fig-trees.  It  is  only  England  that  can  be  English  ;  India  must 
be  Indian.  Therefore,  throwing  aside  as  much  as  may  be  all  pinings 
after  wbat  is  i5,cx>o  miles  off,  and  throwin;;  myself  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  scenes  and  occurrences  round  one,  striving  to  observe  and 
understand  them,  I  do  find  the  remark  verified  that  '  India  has  plea- 
sures of  its  own.'  To  Bombay,  or  to  a  station  possessing  what  i* 
called  a  large  society,  I  should  never  grew  reconciled,  but  a  situation 
that  many  would  call  banishment  is  to  me  absolutely  interesting.  I 
believe  there  is  something  in  rag  either  of  the  wild  ass  or  the  wild  Arab, 
lor  our  tents  and  our  camp  furniture  [Anglici,  three  cups  and  laucen, 
with  a  similar  proportion  of  plates  and  dishes)  I  prefer  to  what  is 
lenned  'a  regular  establishment.'" 

Just,  however,  when  the  Fletchers  were  growing  used 
and  even  attached  to  Kumee,  they  were  ordered  off  to  their 
original  destination,  Sholapore.  Mrs.  Fletcher  regretted 
the  change,  since,  though  with  her  customary  dislike  for 
communities  or  groups  of  Anglo-Indians,  she  never  even 
visited  Dapoolie,  yet  she  had  formed  some  friendships 
at  Kumee,  and  tears  flowed  on  both  sides  when  she 
mounted  the  "palanquin  dressed  as  a  bed  "  that  bore  her 
away  from  that  barren,  barren  shore.  At  the  beginnmg  of 
May  (1833)  they  were  at  Mahabuleshwar,the  "  Montpellier  of 
Bombay,"  and  soon  on  the  march  again  towards  Sattara,  a. 
place  with  the  name  of  which  the  English  public  became 
afterwards  wearisomely  familiar.  The  life  of  palanquin  by 
day  and  of  tent  by  night  seems  to  have  exhilarated  Mrs. 
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Fletcher,  and  her  some-tiine  silent  muse  buTSt  fbith  into 
cheeiful  song,  as  in  these  veises  beginning — 
"  Ay,  up  wilh  the  tei)t-p«E9^ 
And  down  with  etich  wall. 
Tit  evmin^  'tis  sunset, 
March  forward,  march  all  I 
"  Vety  fair  was  this  shelter, 
With  tank  and  with  tiee, 
I  leave  it  my  ble^i^ 
Yet  leave  it  with  glee. 
"  The  bullocks  are  laden. 
And  pleasantly  ring 
Thdr  bells,  as  thdr  patient  beads 
To  and  fio  swing. 
"  And  yonder  the  Coolies 
In  dark  groups  defile. 
Human  bearers  of  burdens 
Foi  long  mile  and  mile." 
A  pleasant  and  an  India-suggested  chaunt,  not  one  inspired 
by  sentimental  or  sorrowful  reminiscence  of  home  and 
England. 

Sattara  was  reached  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  after  a 
month's  repose  at  the  Residency,  the  march  began  again. 
On  the  loth  of  June  the  travellers  were  at  "Mussoor- 
Feloune  "  (?),  where  the  Journal  contains  the  ominous  jot- 
ting :— "I  had  an  attack  of  semi-semi  cholera,  only  demi- 
semi."  Still  more  ominous  are  the  two  entries  made  in 
the  Journal  at  Sholapore,  divided  as  they  are  by  an  interval 
of  three  months.  The  destination  of  the  travellers,  or 
vhat  they  thought  to  be  their  destination,  was  reached  on 
the  17th  of  June,  and  this  is  a  part  of  the  day's  dismal 
record : — "  Entered,  to  breakfast — heart  sinking  lower  every 
step.  .  .  .  drought — famine  sweeping  off  the  natives — a 
people  of  skeletons — a  land  that  looks  covered  with  the 
curses  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel."  The  next  entry  is  dated 
"Sholapore,  September  i6ih,"  and  runs  thus : — "An  inter- 
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regnum  of  three  months ;  how  spent  few  words  may  tell. 
Fever — sadness — discontent — workmen — bungalow  made 
comfortable — charity  for  natives  instituted  by  Mr.  netcher 
— the  dart  of  death  shaken  over  A/w— seven  weeks'  struggle 
— climate  pronounced  the  cause — medical  certificate — 
journey  to  Kuinee  sanctioned — preparations  for  another 
journey,"  "On  march"  is  the  next  entry — " Babelgaum (?), 
September  26,  1833" — and  it  shall  be  quoted  as  the  poor 
lady's  very  last : — 

"  I  remember  when  about  sixteen  (an  age  wlien  one  geneiall]'  likes 
finery  of  aH  kinds),  thinliing  these  two  lines  of  poor  Kiike  Wliite 
»eij  fine  : — 

1  site  imto  my  hup  a  dvk-wovcD  lijr/ 

"I  commence  with  them  a  new  joonial-book  and  a  new'joumey. 
Our  three  months  at  Sholapore  seems  nothing  but  a  hunied  dream, 
and  coming  (his  morning  over  the  wry  ground  when  gobg  to  it, 
merely  with  this  differeQce,  that  the  earth  wis  then  one  dust,  and  a 
now,  owing  to  the  moosooo,  one  mud,  I  felt  emphatically  a  stranger 
—  a  pilgrim,  at  leasL  The  novelty,  too,  is  gone  off  travelling;  except 
we  go  Dak  (having  Hamals  posted,  so  as  to  proceed  without  stopping), 
I  feel  as  if  travelling  through  a  country  known  to  me  from  childhood. 
The  draperied  women,  carrying  water  vessels  on  their  shoulders,  and 
having  rings  in  their  noses,  are  no  longer  strange ;  and  the  brown  and 
half-naked  artiian  fills  up  his  village-place,  in  my  eye,  as  the  Uack- 
smilh,  and  baker,  and  cobbler  in  England,  liiis,  a  fresh  Durma 
villa — where  we  have  halted  to  take  a  very  primitive  breakfast^no 
longer  excites  or  shocks  me  by  its  stone  images,  its  monkey  god,  and 
elephant  god  and  gods.  ...  I  enjoy  this  rough  marching  without 
servants,  your  materials  for  a  hasty  rneal  banging  to  your  palanquin, 
better  than  the  (rain  of  baggage  when  you  march  with  Cent  and  by 
stages.  The  monsoon  not  being  over,  the  roads  are  often  mid-leg  deep 
in  mud.  The  nullahs  are  oflen  swtmmable.  The  rivers  are  full,  and 
extra  palanquin-bearers  are  needed  to  meet  the  extra  exertion.  We 
have  thirty-two  for  our  two  palanquins ;  they  are  to  carry  us  the 
remainder  of  forty  miles  before  ten  to-ni^t.  We  left  Sholapore  about 
one  this  morning.  What  marvellous  animals  these  natives  are !  The 
Hammal  branch,  especially  stupid,  slow,  tiresome  about  other  things, 
but  walking  a  distance  with  a  load  over  roads  that  no  stout  English 
beef-eater  dare  look  aL 
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"  One  new  fctWre  in  this  joumey  is  a.  new  companion,  thoogh  an 
old  pet,  in  tbe  shape  of  a  supeib  Chins  cocluiloo." 

And  here  the  record  abruptly  ends.  "  More,"  adds  the 
hand  of  the  sorrowing  husband,  "my  beloved  one  never 
wrote.  Eight  days  after  this  the  spirit  became  a  glorified 
saint"  Scarcely  seven  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
landing  at  Bombay  when — on  the  4th  of  October  1833 — 
Mrs.  Fletcher  died,  of  cholera,  at  Foonah,  and  there  she 
was  buried. 

News  frora  India  travelled  slowly  in  those  days,  and, 
Mis.  Hemans,  according  to  her  biographer,  did  not  receive 
the  sad  intelligence  until  the  summer  of  1834. 

"I  was  bdeed,"  sLe  wrote  Id  some  one  who  belonged  both  to  Mis. 
Fletcher's  uid  to  Wordsworth's  circle,  "deeply  and  pennanently 
tllected  by  the  untimely  (ate  of  one  so  gifted  and  so  offedionalely 
loving  as  our  poor  lost  friend.  It  hung  the  more  solemnly  upon 
my  spirits,  as  the  subject  of  death  and  the  mighty  future  had  so  many, 
many  times  been  that  of  our  most  conlidential  communion.  How 
much  deeper  power  seemed  to  lie  coiled  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  recesses 
of  her  mind  than  was  ever  manifested  to  the  world  in  her  writings  I 
Strange  and  sad  does  it  seem  that  only  the  broken  music  of  luch  a 
spirit  should  have  been  given  to  the  earth — tbe  fiiU  and  finished  har. 
mony  never  drawn  forth.  Vet  I  would  rather  a  thousand  times  that 
she  should  have  perished  thus  in  the  path  of  her  chosen  duties,  than  have 
seen  her  become  the  merely  brilliant  creature  of  London  literary  lile,  at 
once  the  queen  and  slave  of  some  heartless  coterie,  living  upon  those 
poor  stiecij  de  vxitt/,  which  I  think  utterly  ruinous  to  all  that  is  lolly, 
and  holy,  and  delicate  in  the  nature  of  a  highly^endowed  woman.  I 
put  on  mourning  for  her  with  a  deep  feeling  of  sadness.  I  never 
enpected  to  meet  her  again  in  this  life,  but  there  was  a  strong  chain  of 
Interest  between  us,  that  spell  of  mind  on  mind,  which,  once  formed, 
can  never  be  broken.  1  felt,  too,  that  my  whole  nature  was  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  her,  and  this  is  a  sort  of  happiness  which  I 
consider  the  most  tare  in  all  earthly  affection.  Those  who  feel  and 
think  deeply,  whatever  playfulness  of  manner  may  brighten  the  surface 
of  their  character,  are  fully  unsiaUd\a  very  few  indeed," 

Then  follows  this  touching  episode  of  Mrs.  Fletcher's 
last  stay  at  Sholapore,  only  a  few  weeks  before  her  death, 
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during  the  famine,  to  which  a  brief,  sad  reference  in  her 
Diary  has  been  already  quoted  :— 

"Will  jraa  tell  Mr.  Wordsworth  tlm  anecdote  of  poor  Mrs.  Fletcher? 
I  am  sure  it  will  interest  him.  Duiing  the  time  that  the  famine  in  the 
Deccan  was  ntging,  she  heard  that  a  poor  Hindoo  bad  been  found 
lying  dead  in  one  of  the  temples  a.t  the  toot  of  an  idol,  and  with  a 
female  child,  stall  living,  in  his  anns.  She  and  her  bosband  immedi- 
ately lepaiied  to  the  spot,  took  the  poor  little  oiphan  away  with  them, 
and  convejed  it  to  their  own  home.  She  tended  it  assiduously,  and  one 
of  her  hut  cares  was  to  have  it  placed  at  a  female  missionary  school,  to 
be  brought  up  as  a  Christian." ' 

Wordsworth  no  doubt  received,  and  was  touched  by, 
this  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Fletcher's  last  days.  He  himself 
has  left  a  record,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  his  admira- 
tion and  friendship  for  her.  The  whole  of  his  poem  of 
"Liberty"  (dated  1829)  is  addressed  to  her.  It  turns 
upon  the  transfer  of  some  gold  and  silver  fish  (apos- 
trophised in  a  previous  poem)  from  their  glass  globe 
indoors  to  a  pond  in  the  grounds  of  Rydal  Mount. 
There  is  a  reference  to  Cowley,  "the  tried  servant  of  a 
thankless  Court,"  seeking  in  old  age  true  liberty;  "to 
you," — the  muses, — 

"The  remnant  oThisdaysat  least  wa»  tine," 

The  poet  then  proceeds  :— 

"  Far  happier  they  who,  fixing  hope  and  aim 

On  the  humanities  of  peacefiil  &me, 

Enlci  betma  with  tnore  than  martial  fire 

The  generous  coarse,  aspire  and  still  aspire ; 

Upheld  by  warnings,  heeded  iu>t  too  late, 

Stifle  the  contradictions  of  their  fiite. 

And  to  one  purpose  cleave,  their  Being's  god-like  mate. 
"  Thns,  gifled  Friend,  but  with  the  placid  brow 

That  woman  ne'er  should  forfeit,  keep  thy  vow  ; 

'  Mtmairtf  Mrt.  Himani,  by  her  Sister,  p.  376, 
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With  modest  scorn  reject  whate'er  would  blind 
The  ethereal  eyesight,  cramp  the  wingM  mind. 
Then  with  a  blessing  granted  from  above 
To  every  act,  word,  thought,  and  look  of  love, 
Life's  book  for  thee  may  lie  unclosed,  till  age 
Shall  with  a  thanklul  tear  bedrop  its  latest  page.** 

In  a  note,  Wordsworth  adds : — 


<f ' 


There  is  now,  alas  !  no  possibility  of  the  anticipation,  with  which 
the  above  epistle  concludes,  being  realised ;  nor  were  the  verses  ever 
seen  by  the  individual  for  whom  they  were  intended.  She  accom- 
panied her  husband,  the  Rev.  William  Fletcher,  to  India,  and  died  of 
cholera,  at  the  age  of  32  or  33  years,  on  her  way  from  Sholapore  to 
Bombay,  deeply  lamented  by  idl  who  knew  her.  Her  enthusiasm  was 
ardent,  her  piety  steadfast,  and  her  great  talents  would  have  enabled 
her  to  be  eminently  useful  in  the  difficult  part  of  life  to  which  she  had 
been  called.  The  opinion  she  entertained  of  her  own  performances, 
given  to  the  world  under  her  maiden  name,  Jewsbury,  was  modest  and 
humble,  and  indeed  far  below  their  merits ;  as  is  often  the  case  with 
those  who  are  making  trial  of  their  powers,  with  a  hope  to  discover 
what  they  are  best  fitted  for.  In  one  quality,  viz.,  quickness  in  the 
motions  of  her  mind,  she  had,  within  the  range  of  the  author's 
acquaintance,  no  equaL" 


This  is  high  praise  from  one  so  little  given  as  Words- 
worth was  to  public  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of 
his  contemporaries.  Of  Mrs.  Fletcher's  "modest  and 
humble  "  estimate  of  her  own  performances,  there  may  be 
added  the  following  illustration,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
written  not  long  before  her  departure  to  India,  and 
pathetically  foreshadowing  her  approaching  end  : — 


'*!  have  done  nothing  to  live,  and  what  I  have  done  must  pass 
away  with  a  thousand  other  blossoms,  the  growth,  the  beauty,  and 
oblivion  of  a  day.  The  powers  which  I  feel,  and  of  which  I  have 
given  promise,  may  mature,  may  stamp  themselves  in  act,  but  the 
spirit  of  despondency  is  strong  upon  the  future  exile,  and  I  fear  they 
never  wilL 

'  I  fe«l  the  loug  grass  growing  o*er  my  Heart.' 
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In  the  b^st  of  eveiything  I  have  done,  you  will  Gnd  one  leading  idea. 
Death ;  all  thoughts,  all  images,  all  contrasts  of  thoughts  and  imagei, 
are  derived  from  living  much  in  the  voUcj  of  (hat  shadow." 

Mr.  Fletcher  survived  his  wife  many  yeais,  and  died  of 
•'malarious  Indian  fever,"  at  Worthing,  in  1867. 


HENR  Y  LIVERSEEGE." 

THREE  years  or  so  after  the  birth  of  Frank  Stone  at 
Manchester,  came  that  of  another  artist  whom 
Lancashire  may  well  be  proud  to  have  piodnced.  Henry 
Liveiseege  was  bom  there  on  the  4th  September  1803,  but 
to  him  was  not  granted  the  length  of  days  enjoyed  by  his 
senior,  and  he  died  just  when  his  powers  were  beginning 
to  be  fairly  developed  and  conspicuously  recognised. 
With  his  veiy  birth,  indeed,  he  seemed  destined  to  be  short- 
lived. From  his  cradle  he  was  sickly  and  deformed,  and  an 
organic  disease  of  the  chest  rendered  him  early  a  victim  to 
asthma.  It  was  on  this  account,  it  has  been  said,  that,  as 
he  grew  in  years,  a  marked  dislike  for  him  was  evinced  by 
his  father,  who  was  "  a  joiner  and  mechanic."  The.  elder 
Livereeegc  has  been  written  of  as  a  coarse-minded  and 
ill-conditioned  man,  who  saw  in  the  weakly  boy  a  burden 
and  nothing  more.  If  so,  he  little  thought  that  he  himself 
would  be  remembered,  and  remembered  only,  for  his 
cruelty  to  a  child  who  should  have  been  cherished  all  the 

•  Ubrary  pf  ilu  Fiat  Arts  {yaoAiaa,  1832),  vol.  iii.,  "Memwiofthe 
lale  Henry  LiTcrseege."  Alkn  CnnniDgham's  Laiti  oj IHt  meit tmimtnt 
British  Painter),  <Sw,  (London,  1833},  voL  vi,  j  Liverseege.  Tht 
IVorki  0/  Htnry  IJvirsKQc,  with  a  Memoir  by  George  Riclucdson 
(London,  1S75). 
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more  wannly  that  nature  had  dealt  with  him  so  unkindly. 
In  after-years,  according  to  one  account,  Liverseege  never 
spoke  of  his  father  without  emotion,  and  it  was  emotion  in 
which  gratitude  neither  found  nor  deserved  to  find  a  place. 
But  his  late^it  biographer  contradicts  these  statements 
emphatically.  "We  are  desirous,"  he  says,  "  to  correct  a 
common  impression  that  the  elder  Liverseege  had  an  anti- 
pathy towards  his  son.  We  knew  the  father  well,  and  the 
report  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  father  was  a  tacituiD, 
simple,  and  harmless  old  man,  and  proud  of  his  son." 

However  this  may  have  been,  a  kind  uncle  and  aunt  did 
much  for  the  deformed  and  sickly  boy.  The  good  souls  seem 
almost  to  have  adopted  him,  and,  on  finding  that  he  was 
unfitted  for  business,  encouraged  him  to  draw  and  paint, 
as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  he  was  an  artist  bom.  The 
first  glimpse  we  have  of  Liverseege  is  afforded  by  one  of 
his  early  friends,  who  remembered  him  "  occupying  a  room 
in  the  mill  of  his  uncle,  in  Canal  Street,"  reading  Shake- 
speare with  the  keenest  enjoyment,  throwing  off,  for  amuse- 
ment, sketches  to  illustrate  his  favourite  poet,  and  painting 
for  profit,  miniatures  on  ivory.  When  young  he  was  fond, 
passionately  fond,  it  seems,  of  private  theatricals,  a  taste 
which  harmonised  well  with  the  essentially  dramatic  char- 
acter of  his  genius  in  art  He  did  not  disdain  sign-paint- 
ing under  special  circumstances  ;  and  when  the  late  Mrs. 
Fletcher  (the  Maria  Jane  Jewsbury  of  the  preceding  memoir) 
wrote  a  brief  biography  of  him  after  his  death,  in  1831,  she 
recorded  that  two  of  his  signboards,  "a  Saracen's  Head 
and  an  Ostrich,  yet  hang  up  at  two  obscure  public-houses 
in  Manchester.*    The  Ostrich,"  she  added,  "is  bad,  the 

"Thai  of  the  Saracen  wu  the  lirst.  It  was  painled  upon  a.  flog 
weighing  several  hundred  weight.  The  owner  and,  of  course,  kndtord, 
Mi.  Williams,  is  slill  tx  the  same  tavern  in  Rochdale  Road,  where  the 
sign  mB.y  be  seen,  though  ii  is  now  inside  the  house." — RiehardMu. 
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Saracen's  Head  is  well  done ;  and  he  always  spoke  of  theni 
with  interest."  This  sign-painting;,  however,  was  occasional, 
not  customary ;  and  the  Saracen's  Head,  it  appears,  on 
other  authority,  brought  Liversecge  ten  guineas — a  veij 
lair  price  for  a  tavern-sign.  In  truth,  Liverseege's  portraits 
soon  became  famous  in  his  native  town ;  and  had  he 
chosen  to  devote  himself  to  that  branch  of  art,  he  need 
never  have  been  without  profitable  employment  But  the 
spirit  of  the  true  painter  was  strong  within  the  deformed 
and  sickly  young  man.  Moreover,  though  affectionate  and 
even  genial  to  his  friends,  he  had  a  somewhat  peevish  and 
irritable  temper,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  his  physical  de- 
fects and  complaints,  and  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  he 
grew  wearied  of  the  complaisances  required  from  the  por- 
trait-painter and  of  the  whims  and  caprices  of  exacting 
sitters.  Untaught  though  he  was,  he  was  impelled  irresti- 
tibly  upward  to  higher  regions.  His  first  contribution  to 
the  Manchester  Exhibition  seems  to  have  consisted  of  three 
small  pictures  of  Banditti,  in  1837.  They  did  not  easily 
find  purchasers,  and  the  price  given  was  not  a  large  on& 
By  and  by,  however,  a  picture  which  he  painted  of  Adam 
Woodcock,  from  Sir  Walter's  "Abbot,"  was  praised  and 
purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  and  then  (as  is  the  manner 
of  this  world),  a  nobleman  having  led  the  way,  others 
began  to  wonder  and  admire.  His  first  picture  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  was  also  from  a  work  of  Sir 
Walter's,  "  The  Black  Dwarf"  The  painting  was  small, 
but  graphic  and  vivid ;  the  scene  chosen  is  that  where  the 
Recluse  unsheathes  his  dagger  on  being  told  by  the  heroine 
of  hei  marriage  on  the  morrow,  while  Isabella  starts  in 
alarm  at  the  act  It  is  characteristic  of  Liverseege's 
thoroughness  as  a  painter,  that  not  being  able  to  find  a 
living  model  for  the  Black  Dwarf,  he  made  one  of  day. 
Unpleasingas  was  the  subject  of  "Isabella  and  the  Recluse," 
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the  talent  displayed  in  the  picture  was  undeniable.  Lord 
Wilton's  verdict  was  confirmed  by  connoisseurs,  and  at  five 
and  twenty  or  thereabouts,  Liverseege  found  himseli  "a 
rising  young  man." 

To  London  of  course  be  went,  in  or  about  1837, — thottgh 
not  to  settle,  but  merely  to  draw  and  study  for  two  or 
three  months  in  each  spring  and  summer.  The  kindly  and 
generous  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  welcomed  him  and  gave 
him  a  letter  which,  but  for  some  informality  in  the  presen* 
tation^  would  have  admitted  him  a  probationer  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  drew,  however,  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  copied  at  the  British  Institution.  In  coin- 
ing the  great  masters  his  rapid  dexterity  was  wonderfiil ; 
and  of  a  particular  reproduction  of  Rubens  he  said  to  a 
friend,  with  an  emphasis  which  was  justified  by  the  merit  of 
the  workmanship ;  "  Sir,  they  could  not  tell  one  from  the 
other," — the  copy  from  the  original  During  a  visit  to 
London,  he  lodged,  with  Lancashire  shrewdness,  at  a 
famous  printseller's  in  the  Strand :  a  choice  of  residence 
which  gave  him  great  opportunities  for  copying  prints  and 
drawings.  After  each  of  these  visits,  he  returned  to  Man- 
chester and  to  the  wann  home  which  was  always  ready  for 
him  under  the  roof  of  his  uncle  and  aunt  There  he 
planned,  sketched,  and  worked.  Hts  tendencies  and  his 
ambition  may  be  gathered  from  a  remark  which  he  made 
to  a  friend  when  standing  before  Wilkie's  "  Village  Festival," 
in  the  National  Gallery.  Liverseege  expressed  his  ardent 
desire  that  some  patron  of  art  would  give  him  a  commis- 
sion to  execute  a  work  of  the  same  character  as  that  admir- 
able picture.  He  would  be  content  with  a  bare  subsistence, 
he  said,  while  he  worked  at  it,  and  then  he  would  never  paint 
more.  For  landscape  he  had  no  turn.  To  him,  human 
life,  in  its  infinite  variety,  was  all  in  all.  In  treating  the 
main  subject  and  the  accessories,  he  laboured  to  attain  the 
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most  scrupulous  fidelity.  "  He  never  worked  upon  any 
design  without  having  the  objects  before  him  in  the  exact 
order  in  which  he  wished  to  represent  them."  The  model 
which,  when  he  could  find  none  in  real  hfe,  he  made  of 
the  Black  Dwarf  has  been  already  mentioned.  Another 
example  of  his  realism  is  furnished  by  the  amusing  story 
which  one  of  his  biographers  has  told.  He  was  to  paint 
Christopher  Sly  and  the  Hostess,  from  the  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  of  his  darling  Shakespeare,  a  large  one-volume 
edition  of  whom  he  had  always  on  his  table,  calling  it  his 
work -day  Bible.  Liverseege  looked  about  him  long  before 
he  could  light  upon  any  one  fit  to  sit  for  the  drunken 
Christopher.  At  last  he  found  a  cobbler  whom  he  fancied 
would  suit ;  and  having  seated  him  in  the  studio,  he  placed 
a  bottle  of  strong  gin  before  him,  saying :  "  Drink  whenever 
you  please."  "The  liquor  vaiiished  in  a  short  time;  the 
spirit  of  the  cobbler  refused  to  stir ;  he  sat  as  sober  as  a 
judge  on  the  circuit  Another  bottle  of  gin  was  brought : 
it  went  the  same  way  in  course  of  time,  and  the  son  of 
Crispin  sat  as  steady  as  ever.  '  Begone,'  cried  the  painter  in 
a  passion,  '  it  will  cost  me  more  money  to  make  you  dniok 
than  the  picture  will  fetch.' " 

In  1830,  Liverseege  contributed  to  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  and  to  the  British  Institution  three  pictures,  which, 
if  not  the  best  that  ever  came  from  his  easel,  are  amongst 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  works.  They  were  "  The 
Enquiry,"  "Cobbett's  Register,"  and  "The  Recruit" 
Allan  Cunningham's  criticism  on  all  three  has  the  merit 
(for  our  purposes)  of  brevity ;  to  "  The  Enquiry,"  however, 
he  scarcely  does  sufficient  justice.  It  represents,  he  says, 
"a  simple  country  lad  with  a  present  of  game  in  his  hand, 
inquiring  his  way  of  a  pompous  and  supercilious  porter, 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  master's  house.  There  seems 
nothing  more  aimed  at  than  a  delineation  of  a  real  scene ; 
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Ae  swollen  turkey-cock  air  of  the  one,  and  the  timid  awe- 
struck simplicity  of  the  other,  are  happily  hit  off.  Of  a 
similar  character  in  point  of  literal  delineation  from  life  is 
'  The  Cobbler  reading  Cobbeit's  Register.'  You  see  at 
once  that  the  son  of  Crispin  is  spelling  ^is  way,  though  he 
is  putting  on  a  look  of  wondering  sagacity.  It  is  a  happy 
little  picture.  '  The  Recruit '  is  another  of  those  natural  and 
striking  things.  This  is  a  wonderful  performance.  Within 
that  range  of  subjects  nothing  has  been  produced  which 
surpasses  it  The  expressive  attitude  and  general  air  of 
the  perplexed  recruit ;  the  free  and  devil-may-care  beanng 
of  the  soldier,  are  admirable  and  truly  depicted,  and  no  less 
so  the  anxious  attitude  and  imploring  look  of  the  female. 
He  has  introduced  an  incident  which  adds  considerably  to 
the  interest  of  the  work :  in  the  background  is  represented 
an  old  woman  watching  beside  an  old,  infirm  soldier, 
whose  shattered  body  and  wooden  leg  tell  the  stoiy  of  his 
life.  T)v  painting  is  clear  and  light,  and  the  handling 
beautifully  free.  These  three  pictures  are  all  the  offspring 
of  the  painter's  own  observation  or  fancy,  and  bear  upon 
them  the  marks  of  a  mind  which  studied  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart."  Thus  far  "honest"  Allan,  always  ap- 
preciative, always  trustworthy.  The  three  pictures  were 
in  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of  1857. 

They  were  exhibited  in  London,  as  already  said,  in  1830. 
1831  was  the  last  year  of  Liverseege's  life,  and  in  it  some 
of  the  best  of  his  works  were  produced  or  made  known. 
It  was  In  this  year  that  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy 
"  Sir  Percy  Shaflon "  and  "  Mysie  Happer,"  from  Sir 
Walter's  "  Monastery,"  and  "  Hamlet  and  his  Mother  in 
the  Closet,"  from  Shakespeare ;  to  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  "  The  Grave-diggers  "  from  Ham- 
let, "  Catherine  Seyton  "  from  the  Abbot,  and  a  work  of 
fancy,  "The  Benedicite  or  Holy  Daughter ;"  while  in  the 
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August  of  the  same  year,  of  new  pictures  alone,  he  contri- 
buted to  the  Exhibition  of  his  native  city,  "  Don  Quixote 
in  his  Study,"  and  "  The  Fishennan."  The  excellence  of 
almost  all  of  these  pictures  is  considerable,  and  the  very 
titles  of  them  show  that  Liverseege's  range  was  widening. 
"The  Grave-diners"  and  "The  Fishennan"  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  the  "  Register"  and  the  "  Recruit,"  but 
he  rises  into  a  far  higher  sphere  of  delineation  in  the 
"  Hamlet,"  which  has  "  all  the  feeling  and  poetry  of  Fuseli, 
without  his  extravagance,"  and  in  the  "  Don  Quixote," 
thought  to  be  the  best  picture  he  ever  painted,  with  dignity 
and  magnanimity  thrown  into  the  wasted  and  care-wom 
visage,  in  which  the  imagination  of  most  painters  seems 
capable  of  seeing  only  the  tanthom-jaws.  The  rising  man 
of  1828  had  lairly  risen  in  183a  For  the  "Recruit" 
Livcrseege  received  a  hundred  and  thirty  guineas ;  his  feme 
was  established  in  art-circles,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
was  becoming  his  patron.  His  stay  in  London  was  pro- 
tracted longer  than  usual  into  the  summer  of  r83i,  because 
this  nobleman  wished  to  see  him.  The  irritable  Livcrseege 
was  growing  angry  at  the  delays  interposed  to  the  interview, 
but  it  came  at  last,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  it  The  Duke  told  him  (his  Grace  had  bought  the 
"  Mysie  Happer "  for  fifty  guineas)  that  when  he  had  any- 
thing to  dispose  of  he  would  always  find  a  purchaser  at 
Devonshire  House,  and  great  was  Liverseege's  delight,  the 
delight  of  a  true  artist,  to  think  that  works  of  his  might  be 
hung  among  those  of  the  old  masters  which  he  then  and 
there  inspected  in  the  company  of  their  owner.  A  proud 
and  happy  man,  he  returned  to  Manchester  from  the  last 
visit  which  he  was  to  pay  to  London. 

To  his  friends,  who  used  to  console  hiro  with  the  saying; 
"a  rickety  hinge  holds  longest  together,"  and  even  to 
himself,  his  health   seemed  to  have    improved  and  his 
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strength  to  have  increased  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  and 
recognition.  Formerly,  when  he  visited  any  of  his  artist- 
intimates  (David  Roberts  was  one  of  them),  who  lived  up 
two  pair  of  stairs,  he  had  been  carried  to  his  destination : 
latterly,  he  could  walk  some  distance  without  fatigue-  But 
these  were  deceitful  appearances,  delusive  preludes  to  the 
fast  approaching  doom.  After  his  return  to  Manchester  in 
1831,  he  seemed  gloomier  and  more  irritable  than  usual 
He  still  resided  with  his  uncle  and  aunt,  to  whom  he  was 
always  grateful  and  attached,  and  their  care  of  his  health 
was  aided  by  his  own.  Yet  a  presentiment  of  what  was 
coming  flitted  before  him.  He  spoke  of  death,  and  spoke 
of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  artist  who  lived  only  for 
his  art  "  I  care  not,"  he  used  to  say,  "  for  what  is  called 
dying,  for  I  have  no  enjoyment  in  life  save  what  is  derived 
from  success  in  my  pursuit ;  yet  I  should  not  like  to  die 
until  I  had  done  some  great  work  to  immortalise  my  name 
— to  be  remembered  after  death  is  indeed  a  great  consola- 
tion." As  winter  approached,  he  was  sketching  and  painting 
as  earnestly  as  ever,  with  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  Cervantes 
beside  him,  when  a  lethargic  feeling  came  over  him,  and 
his  legs  began  to  swell.  The  day  before  his  death,  he 
arranged  for  the  purchase  of  a  pony ;  in  the  evening  he 
sat  before  the  fire,  heavy  and  dozing.  Rousing  himself, 
he  asked  the  day  of  the  month,  and  then  said  to  the  ever 
kind  relative  who  was  with  him :  "  Aunt,  if  anything  should 
happen  to  me,  take  care  of  all  my  pencil  sketches ;  they 
will  be  valuable."  Next  morning,  as  he  did  not  seem 
astir,  his  sister  went  up  into  his  room,  and  found  him 
quietly  sleeping.  A  considerable  time  elapsed ;  she  re- 
turned, and  saw  him  motionless,  witli  face  strangely  altered. 
The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  he  immediately  administered 
restoratives.  Uverseege  just  opened  his  eyes,  turned  round, 
threw  his  arms  across  his  chest,  and  died,  without  the  least 
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apparent  pain  or  struggle.  "  In  the  moment  of  expiring," 
it  is  added,  "  his  countenance  was  overspread  with  a  dig- 
nity and  nobleness  of  expression  which  astonished  evciy 
one  present"  At  "Cex  post-mortan  examination  it  was  dis- 
covered  that  his  lefl  lung,  having  never  been  exercised, 
had  become  a  piece  of  solid  muscle ;  the  right  one  had  dis- 
tended until  at  last  it  burst  Liverseege  died  on  the  13th 
of  January  1 83  3,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  On  the 
19th,  the  graveyard  of  Old  St  Luke's,  Choritonon-Medlock, 
received  the  remains  of  one  who,  if  longer  life  had  been 
granted  him,  might  have  ranked  among  the  masters  of 
the  Biitish  school  of  painting.  When  the  new  church  was 
built,  the  painter's  body  was  exhumed  and  placed  under 
pew  51  leading  to  the  chancel.  A  brass  plate  records 
his  resting-place,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  there 
is  a  white  marble  tablet  to  his  memory  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription.' 

In  person,  Liverseege  was  below  the  middle  height,  and 
his  left  shoulder  showed  the  deformity  which  was  bom 
with  him.  His  forehead  was  "ample  and  serene,"  his 
irritability  and  peevishness  were  the  result  of  disease  and 
malformation,  and  were  seldom  visited  on  his  friends, 
though  even  with  them  he  was  rather  exacting,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  if  they  were  any  length  of  time  without 
coming  to  see  him.  His  innate  disposition  was  generous 
and  friendly  ;  his  manner  and  appearance  those  of  a  gentle- 
man. In  society  he  was  excellent  company,  lively  and 
sprightly ;  and  his  greatest  delight  was  to  play  the  host  to 
a  merry  set  of  brother-artists,  and  to  enjoy  their  enjoyment 
His  r^ion  of  art  may  not  have  been  the  highest,  but  was 
not  very  far  below  it.    If,  with  such  gilts  as  his,  with  his 

•  "John  Edward  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  the  Maiuhtsler  Guardian,  wm 
the  gentleman  who  was  chiefly  inslnimental  in  raising  this  graceful 
tribute  to  the  memoty  of  Heocy  Liverseege." — Rahardson. 
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Strong  love  of  improvement,  and  his  purely  artistic  ambi- 
tion, he  had  been  granted  the  ordinary  span  of  human 
life,  it  is  probable  that  the  names  of  few  modem  English 
painters  would  have  been  better  known  than  that  of  Henry 
Liverseege. 


SfH  JOHN  BARROW.' 

HALF  a  mile  from  the  busy  little  town  of  Ulverstone, 
the  capital  of  Funess  (which  district  of  North  Lan- 
cashire  gave  birth  to  Romney  the  painteT),  lies  the  obscure 
village  of  Dragley  Beck,  Here  still  stands,  or  lately  stood, 
the  little  cottage  in  which  John  Barrow  was  born,  on  the 
19th  of  June  1764.  For  nearly  two  centuries  his  mother's 
progenitors  had  been  owners  of  the  cottage  which  went 
with  her  to  her  husband,  one  of  the  sons  of  "  an  extensive 
fanner."  Some  of  the  brothers  occupied  large  holdings, 
but  John's  father  was  content  to  cultivate  the  few  fields 
attached  to  the  cottage,  and  on  which  grew  grain  and  vege- 
tables, with  the  grass  for  two  or  three  cows.  Fortunately, 
however,  John  was  an  only  child,  and  the  little  property 
being  their  own,  his  parents  seem  to  have  been  comfort- 
able, without  pretensions  to  opulence.  Of  anything  like 
Struggle  and  hardship  in  their  life  and  lot  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  son's  autobiography.  At  eight  John  was  sent  to 
a  small  endowed  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was 

•  An  AutMegraphkal  Memnr  n/  Sir  jfokn  Barraai,  Bart.,  late  ef 
tht  Admiralty ;  imiuding  Kifixtiims,  Obscraatims,  and  JttimHiactuti 
at  Hemi  and  Abroad,  from  early  Life  ie  advaiKtd  Age  (LondoD,  1847). 
Gentlfmaa'i  Alagaane  for  January  1S49,  &c.,  &c. 
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taught  by  an  excellent  master  and  man,  the  Rev.  William 
Walker,  a  sod  of  the  Robert  Walker,  incumbent  of  Seath- 
waite,  who  brought  up  eight  children  on  a  stipend  of  j^\i 
a  year,  and  whose  long  life  of  beneficence,  frugality,  in- 
dustry, and  primitive  simplicity,  has  been  commemoratetl 
by  Wordsworth.  Under  Walker  the  little  Barrow  remained 
for  five  years,  and  learned  something  of  the  classics,  English 
as  well  as  ancient  What  proved  of  more  use  to  him,  John 
also  benefited  by  the  lessons  of  an  old  gentleman,  "  a  sort 
of  perambulating  instructor,"  who  for  three  months  in  the 
year  taught  arithmetic  and  mathematics  in  a  separate  room 
of  the  Town  Bank  school  to  all  whose  parents  chose  to  pay 
for  these  "  extras,"  "  From  him,"  says  Barrow,  "  I  received 
instruction  in  those  branches  of  mathematics  which  are 
most  easily  attained  under  a  master,  such  as  algebra, 
fluxions,  and  conic  sections.  Euclid  needed  no  master," — 
a  statement  which  shows  the  boy's  strong  bent  for  mathe- 
matical study. 

The  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  soon  and  unexpectedly 
turned  to  practical  account  The  agent  of  a  neighbouring 
landed  proprietor  asked  the  master  of  the  Town  Bank 
school  to  recommend  him  two  competent  pupils  to  assist 
him  in  making  a  survey  of  an  extensive  estate  near  Ulver- 
stone.  Walker  recommended  his  own  nephew  and  young 
Barrow.  They  entered  upon  their  task,  and  while  perform- 
ing it  Barrow  derived  what  he  calls  "  incalculable  benefit " 
from  the  lessons  in  land-surveying  received  under  skilful 
superintendence,  and  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
theodolite  and  the  other  mathematical  instruments  of  his 
immediate  employer.  A  certain  good  fortune,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  accompanied  Barrow  through  life ;  and  whatever  he 
learned  or  did,  proved,  sooner  or  later,  useful  to  him  when 
he  least  expected  it  The  almost  accidental  study  of 
astronomy,  to  which  he  devoted  some  of  his  time  on  leaving 
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school,  turned  out,  long  afterwards,  an  iinportant  aid  in  his 
career.  "  Five  or  six  of  the  upper  boys  agreed  to  subscribe 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  celestial  globe,  and  also  a 
map  of  the  heavens,  which  were  lodged  in  the  mathematical 
apartment  of  Town  Bank  school,  to  be  made  use  of  jointly 
or  separately,  as  should  be  decided  on.  Our  cottage  at 
Dragley  Beck  was  distant  a  mile  or  more,  yet  such  was 
my  eagerness  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
globe  and  the  map,  that  I  never  omitted  a  starl^ht  night 
without  attending  to  the  favourite  pursuit  of  determining 
certain  constellations  and  their  principal  stars,  for  one,  two, 
or  three  hours,  according  as  they  continued  above  the 
horizon.  It  was  a  pleasure  then,  and  a  profit  thereafter," 
as  will  be  seen  by  and  by.  Moreover,  finding  himself 
occasionally  puzzled  by  a  difficult  geometrical  problem,  he 
resolved  to  consult  an  old  farmer  of  the  name  of  Gibson, 
living  "  among  the  hills,"  varying  his  agriculture  with  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  called  the  "  wise 
man  "  by  his  simple  neighbours,  who  wonderingly  related 
of  him  that  he  made  his  own  almanacs  and  could  calculate 
an  eclipse.  Gibson  gave  the  perplexed  and  ardent  young 
student  a  hearty  welcome,  enlightening  his  ignorance  then, 
and  keeping  him  afterwards  in  mind,  at  a  time  when  a  re- 
membrance of  him  determined  for  good  Barrow's  whole 
subsequent  career. 

Meanwhile,  a  varied  probation  and  training  in  practical 
life,  with  the  discipline  which  they  usefiilly  enforced  on  him,  - 
awaited  the  young  mathematician  and  star-gazer.  His 
parents,  simple  and  zealous  church -people,  wished  their 
clever  son  to  be  a  clergyman,  but,  to  say  nothing  of  economic 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  a  "college  education," 
Barrow,  "though,"  he  says,  "of  a  serious  turn  of  mind," 
felt  no  inclination  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  therefore 
very  properly  shirked  compliance  with  the  parental  pro- 
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posaL  But  something  had  to  be  done ;  he  was  loo  well 
educated  for  cow-keeping,  ploughing,  and  vegeUble-growing. 
Yet  other  opening  there  seemed  none,  and  at  fourteen  he 
could  not  reotain  living  in  idleness  on  his  father.  At  this 
juncture  came  a  call  at  the  Dragley  Beck  cottage  from  a 
Liveqjool  lady,  who  had  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  a  good 
character  of  the  young  Barrow.  Her  husband  was  the 
"  proprietor  of  a  considerable  iron-foundry  in  Liverpool," 
his  chief  assistant  in  superintending  the  workmen  and  keep- 
ing the  accounts  of  which  was  old  and  infirm.  An  active 
and  intelligent  youth  was  wanted  to  learn  the  work,  and 
then  take  the  entire  charge  of  it  He  would  live  with  the 
family,  and  give  lessons  to  a  weakly  son,  a  boy  of  ten.  He 
was  to  serve  for  three  years,  with  a  salary  just  sufficient  to 
provide  clothes  and  a  little  pocket-money.  Barrow  accepted 
the  proposal  cheerftilly,  and  did  his  duty  so  satisfactorily 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  his  master,  whose  health  was 
precarious,  talked  of  retiring  and  of  making  his  young 
assistant  the  active  partner  in  a  new  firm,  of  which  the  son 
should  be  the  nominal  head.  But  he  died  before  the 
arrangement  was  completed.  The  widow  decided  on  part- 
ing with  the  business,  and  Bairow  "  thought  it  best "  to 
decline  the  offer  to  continue  in  it  made  by  the  new-comer, 
who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  and  from  whom  he  could 
not  expect  the  friendly  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed. He  happened,  however,  to  become  acquainted, 
at  the  house  of  his  defunct  master's  widow,  with  an  invalid 
gentleman,  who  was  in  partnership  with  some  Liverpool 
merchants  concerned  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  who  had 
been  recommended  by  bis  physician  to  take  a  voyage  to 
Greenland.  Seeii^  that  Barrow  was  out  of  employment, 
and  would  be  an  intelligent  and  agreeable  companion. 
Captain  Potts  invited  him  to  join  him  in  such  a  voyage,  and 
the  invitation  was  accepted  with  eagerness.  "  Being  natu- 
2t 
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rally  of  an  inquisitive  lum,"  Barrow  utilised  his  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  art  and  practice  of 
navigation,  and  to  take  and  work  observations.  This  know- 
ledge, with  the  interest  which  the  voyage  gave  him  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  was  not  unproductive,  though  many  yean 
passed  away  before  their  results  became  visible. 

On  returning  from  Greenland,  Banow  hastened  to  Ulver- 
stone  to  see  his  parents  and  old  friends,  after  so  considerable 
an  interval  of  absence  and  varied  employment  He  arrived 
in  time  to  attend  the  funeral  of  bis  worthy  master.  Walker, 
and  he  saw  the  venerable  incumbent  of  Seathwaite,  "with  his 
flowing  locks  white  as  snow,"  weep  and  pray  over  the  new- 
filled  grave.  He  paid  a  visit  to  his  old  friend  Gibson,  the 
mathematical  farmer,  who  advised  him  to  pursue  the  study 
of  nautical  astronomy,  and  talked  to  him  of  the  field  pre- 
sented to  a  young  man  by  London,  where  he  himself  had 
two  prosperous  sons,  one  of  them  high  in  the  service  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Barrow's  ambition  was  stimulated  by  this 
talk,  but  how  to  gratify  it  was  a  problem.  In  the  mean- 
time he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  melancholy  mood,  and 
trimmed  up  the  litde  garden  of  the  parental  cottage,  while 
pining  for  active  and  independent  employment.  Just  when 
he  was  prepared  to  accept  almost  any  honourable  occupa- 
tion, his  friend  Gibson  received  from  the  son  in  the  Bank  of 
England  an  application  to  recommend  a  "north  country 
youth"  qualified  to  teach  mathematics  to  the  upper  boys  in 
a  large  "  academy  "  at  Greenwich.  Gibson  proposed  Bairow ; 
and  he,  with  his  usual  prudence,  accepted  an  offer  which  at 
least  promised  to  bring  him  into  proximity  to  the  great 
metropolis.  He  took  coach  to  London,  and  going  with 
the  junior  Gibson  to  Greenwich,  found  the  principal  to  be 
a  clergyman  with  a  pleasant  family,  and  sons  of  Lord  Anson 
and  of  Lord  Leveson  Cower  among  his  pupils.  He  was 
forthwith   installed  in  his  new  post,  and  one  of  the  first 
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employments  of  such  leisure  as  he  had  at  comni<ii]d  was  to 
utilise  the  knowledge  of  mathematical  instruments  which 
he  had  acquired  when  a  boy  in  the  survey  of  the  Coniston 
estate.  "  On  arriving  in  London,"  he  says,  "  I  extended 
my  knowledge  of  them,  so  as  to  draw  up  and  publish  a 
small  treatise  to  explain  the  practical  use  of  a  case  of  mathe- 
matical instruments,  being  my  first  introduction  to  the  press, 
for  which  I  obtained  twenty  pounds,  and  was  not  a  little 
delighted  to  send  to  my  mother." 

Barrow  seems  to  have  worked  out  his  engagement  at  the 
Greenwich  school,  and  when  it  came  to  an  end  he  was  far 
from  being  left  resourceless.  His  pupils  were  attached  to 
him,  and  at  their  two  half-yearly  vacations  he  was  fre- 
quently asked  to  their  parents'  houses,  thus  forming  a  toler- 
ably large  circle  of  more  or  less  advantageous  acquaint- 
ances. When  he  left  Greenwich  he  was  asked  to  give 
lessons,  "  and  to  such  as  were  well  advanced  in  years  and 
knowledge  I  had  no  objection,"  he  having  learned  much 
himself  while  teaching  others.  In  this  way  he  passed 
several  years  serenely  in  London,  not  forgetting  to  pay  an 
annual  visit  to  his  parents  at  Ulverstone,  whom  he  found 
"  happy  and  well "  in  their  old  age.  He  was  becoming 
known  in  his  own  modest  department,  and  was  gaining 
friends,  when  something  welcome  occurred,  which,  if  not 
very  striking,  proved  to  be  the  turning  point  of  his  career. 

"  One  day,"  be  writes,  "  on  my  Tetom  to  town,  I  was  hononied  with 
a  visit  fron  Sit  Geoige  Staunlon,  a  Ecntleman  with  whom  I  had  not 
yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  and  who  introduced  himself  by  saying 
he  waa  acquainted  with  leveral  of  my  friends,  and  mentioned  Dr. 
Gillies  in  particular," — an  induEtrioQa  author  of  good  repute  in  that 
day, — "  and  some  others  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  the  West- 
minster  Library.  He  said  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  know  if  I  bad 
leisure  time,  and  was  willing  to  bestow  3.  portion  of  it  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  malhematici  to  an  only  son,  between  the  age  of  ten  and 
eleven  years,  who  had  been  studying  the  classics  under  a  German  gen- 
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tleman  rMiding  in  th«  house  ;  ihnt  his  son  wii  a  lively,  animated  boy, 
with  more  tban  avera^  abilities,  and  great  docililf.  'And,'  be  added, 
'  from  the  cbankcter  I  have  heard  of  you,  I  thick  you  both  would  be 
disposed  to  a  mutual  attachmenL'  I  thanked  him  for  the  obliging 
aHer,  and  the  friendly  and  courteous  manner  in  which  it  was  introduced, 
and  was  ready  and  most  willing  to  afford  his  son  my  best  assistance. 
'  I  suppose,'  he  taid,  '  you  are  practically  acquainted  with  astRinomy, 
and  know  the  coDstellations  and  principal  stait  by  name?  I  am  a 
great  advocate  for  practical  knowledge.'  I  answered  in  the  afGimatire  ; 
and  the  constellations  and  astronomy  brought  vividly  to  my  mind  my 
old  friend  Mr.  Gibson,  and  (he  globe  and  the  map  of  Town  Bank 
school,  and  I  was  more  Ihan  ever  persuaded  that  all  is  for  the  best" 

An  arrangement  was  made,  which  turned  out  well,  espe- 
cklly  for  Barrow.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  introduction  to 
Sii  Geoi^e  Staunton,  he  might  have  remained  a  teacher  all 
his  life,  with  no  episode  in  his  biography  more  vivid  than 
the  possible  success  of  a  mathematical  treatise  and  school- 
book  or  two.  Both  Sir  George  and  his  son  liked  Bairow ; 
and  through  this  acquaintance  his  fortunes  took  a  new  and 
surprising  start  He  had  gone  on  for  some  little  time  teach- 
ing the  young  Staunton,  and  was  on  the  point  of  accom- 
panying an  English  family  to  Italy,  when  he  received  from 
Sir  George  an  invitation  to  join  him  in  a  far  greater  expe- 
dition. For  various  reasons,  among  them  the  ill-treatment 
to  which  the  factors  employed  by  the  East  India  Company 
were  subjected  in  Ciiina  from  the  lack  of  anything  like 
official  communication  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  authorities  at  Pekin,  the  Ministry  had  decided  on 
sending  Lord  Macartney  as  ambassador-extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  to  China,  and  with  a  suite  and  presents  ap- 
propriate to  the  dignity  of  the  mission.  Lord  Macartney 
appointed  his  old  friend  of  Indian  days,  Sir  George  Staunton, 
Secretary  of  Embassy,and  Barrow's  pupil  was  also  to  go  as  an 
atUuki.  Father  and  son  wished  Barrow  to  accompany  them, 
and  Sir  George  had  recommended  him  to  Lord  Macartney 
as  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  suite.     It  was  news  almost 
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too  good  to  be  true,  thought  the  whilom  assistant  in  the 
Liverpool  iron-foundiy,  who  had  been  glad  even  to  make  a 
voyage  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  a  Greenland  whaler.  AAer 
a  week  or  two  of  anxious  expectation,  the  news  turned  out 
to  be  true-  Barrow  was  nominated  to  the  suite  as  "  Comp- 
troller of  the  Household  ;"  and  Lord  Macartney  gave  Lim, 
at  an  interview,  a  list  of  the  mathematical,  philosophical,  and 
scientific  instruments  and  of  the  works  of  art  which  he  was 
to  procure  as  presents  for  the  Emperor  of  China.  The 
grass,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  grow  under  the  feet  of  the 
happy  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and  soon  his  com- 
mission was  deftly  executed. 

"NoH  cutvit  iaimni  centiapt  adire  Pekinnm," 

he  exclaimed  with  delight  when  he  was  first  informed  of  his 
good  fortune.  And  just  while  the  September  massacres  of 
179a  were  running  their  course  of  carnage  in  Paris,  with 
Europe  on  the  eve  of  a  long  and  terrible  war,  Barrow  bade 
adieu  to  the  revolutionary  West,  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
for  the  empire  that  knows  no  change. 

The  mission  was  not  unsuccessful,  and  Barrow  played  his 
part  in  it  with  his  usual  industry,  prudence,  and  skilL  He 
saw  the  presents  committed  to  his  care,  globes,  clocks, 
glass  lustres,  and  so  forth,  unpacked  and  arranged  in  an 
Imperial  palace  near  Pekin,  without  a  single  loss  through 
negligence,  theft,  or  breakage.  Going  and  retiltning,  as 
the  Embassy  traversed  the  Flowery  Land,  he  kept  his 
sharp  eyes  well  open  to  all  the  novelties,  singularities,  and 
wonders  that  met  him  at  every  turn,  and  qualified  himself 
to  aid,  when  at  home  again,  in  the  preparation  of  Sir 
George  Staunton's  official  history  of  the  Embassy.  On 
their  arrival  in  England  in  the  September  of  1794,  two 
years  after  they  had  left  it.  Sir  George  Staunton  bade 
Barrow  make  a  home  of  his  house,  and  promised  that 
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Lord  Macartney  and  himself  would  take  care  to  find 
employment  for  the  ex- Comptroller  of  the  Household— facts 
that  testify  to  Barrow's  successful  and  acceptable  discharge 
of  his  duties.  But  first  he  asked  leave  to  pay  a  few  weeks' 
visit  to  Ulvcrstone,  where  his  parents  received  him  with 
delight,  and  the  inhabitants  were  lost  in  wondering  pride 
over  the  Chinese  travels  of  this  son  of  their  own  remote 
district  Back  in  London  again,  Barrow  soon  found  em- 
ployment cut  out  for  him.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
been  wrested  by  England  from  the  Dutch,  and  Henry 
Dundas  was  the  new  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  That 
long-headed  Scot  knew  the  Dutch  to  be  a  peculiar  and  a 
refractory  people,  and  judged  that  a  "civilian"  of  high 
rank  and  character  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  con- 
quered colony  than  the  military  man  then  commanding 
there.  Lord  Macartney  was  offered  the  appointment  of 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  and  he  accepted  it,  at  least  experi- 
mentally. He  appointed  Barrow  one  of  his  private  Secre- 
taries, and  in  the  May  of  1797  they  landed  at  Cape  Town. 
On  their  arrival  they  found  the  Dutch  Boers  in  a  sUte 
of  semi-revolt  against  the  new  English  rule,  as  well  as  of 
warfare  with  the  encroaching  Kaffirs.  Lord  Macartney  at 
once  despatched  the  solid  and  trustworthy  Barrow  on  a 
mission,  partly  of  pacification,  partly  of  geographical  explora- 
tion ;  there  being  then  no  map  embracing  a  tenth  of  the 
area  of  the  colony.  With  a  scanty  equipment,  most  of  it 
scientific,  Barrow  began  the  Jirst  of  a  series  of  missions  and 
of  explorations  of  the  Cape  Colony,  which,  when  all  was 
done,  enabled  him  to  say; — "Between  the  ist  of  July 
and  the  iSth  of  January  I  had  traversed  everjr  part 
of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  visited 
the  several  countries  of  the  Kaffirs,  the  Hottentots,  and 
the  Bosjesroen;  performing  a  journey  exceeding  3000 
miles  on  horseback,  on  foot,  and  very  rarely  in  a  covered 
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waggon,  and  full  one  half  of  the  distance  as  a  pedestrian." 
In  his  dealings  both  with  natives  and  Boers,  Banow 
appears  to  have  been  highly  successful  As  soon  as  his 
official  reports  of  his  missions  reached  home,  they  were 
published  at  the  suggestion  of  Dundas,  who  saw  that  their 
author  was  a  capable  man,  deserving  and  likely  to  repay 
promotion.  Lord  Macartney  rewarded  him  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Auditor-General  of  the  Cape  Colony.  After 
another  and  a  military  mission,  Barrow  settled  down  to  the 
duties  of  his  new  office,  and  fancying  that  his  wanderings 
were  at  an  end,  he  married,  in  August  1799  (atat.  35),  a 
well-connected  Dutch  lady.  But  by  the  peace  of  Amiens 
the  Cape  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  and  Barrow's  occupa- 
tion was  gone.  He  returned  to  England,  and  found  Henry 
Dundas  out  of  office,  yet  ready  to  be  civil  to  a  man  whose 
services  might  be  useful  when  he  reassnmed  it  Barrow 
dined  in  Pitt's  company  at  Dundas's  soon  after  his  return. 
Pitt  received  him  cordially,  and  while  praising  Barrow's 
book  to  its  author,  as  corroborating  the  opinion  which  he 
had  given  in  Parliament,  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
ought  never  to  be  parted  with,  the  patriotic  statesman 
characteristically  "suggested  that  I  had  left  rather  short 
one  portion  of  the  subject  which  he  had  always  considered 
of  vast  importance  to  this  country,  and  that  was,  its  geo- 
graphical position  with  reference  to  India,  as  a  half-way 
house  between  our  settlements  there  and  England;  as  a 
place  of  refreshment  for  our  shipping  and  troops;  its  capa- 
bilities for  supplying  all  kinds  of  produce;  its  ports  and 
harbours,  along  a  great  extent  of  sea-coast,  favourable  to 
commercial  enterprise."  From  such  a  quarter  a  hint  was 
to  be  taken  almost  as  a  command,  and,  says  Bairow,  "  I 
speedily  produced  a  second  volume,  detailing  the  political, 
get^aphical,  and  commercial  advantages  of  this  southern 
part  of  Africa,  which  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  second 
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edition  of  the  first  volume," — so  felicitous  in  every  way  was 
the  statesman's  suggestion. 

Pitt  was  soon  in  office  again  as  Prime  Minister,  with  his 
right-hand  man,  Dundas,  for  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; 
and  Barrow's  claims  were  at  once  remembered.  He  was 
appointed,  in  1804,  second  Secretaiy  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
1806  the  Whig  Ministry  of  All  the  Talents  acceded  to  office, 
and  BaiTOw  was  displaced  to  maJce  tooth  (oi  a  pretfgi  of  the 
new  First  Lord's,  who  had,  as  the  saying  is,  "claims  upon 
the  party."  But  the  recapture  of  the  Cape  by  England  drew 
attention  to  Barrow,  who  knew  so  much  of  that  colony. 
The  Whig  ministers  promised  that  he  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  encouraged  him  to  present  a  memorial  of  his 
services,  which  procured  him  a  pension  of  £iaao  a  year, 
to  be  abated,  however,  out  of  the  emoluments  of  any  office 
which  he  might  afterwards  hold.  The  Ministry  of  All  the 
Talents  came  to  an  untimely  end,  after  an  existence  of 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  its  successors  reinstated  Barrow 
in  his  former  ofhce,  with  John  Wilson  Croker  for  First 
Secretaiy.  He  held  it  without  another  intermission  until 
1845  (in  all,  forty  years,  save  the  one  during  which  All  the 
Talents  were  in  power),  and  under  some  twelve  adminis- 
trations. The  office  is  one  of  those  called  permanent,  but 
such  permanence  as  this  is  rare,  and  proves  that  Barrow 
could  make  himself  generally  agreeable  as  well  as  gener- 
ally useful. 

Barrow's  oRicial  life  was  left  unwritten  by  himself  when 
he  composed  his  autobiography,  and  what  seems  best 
known  or  most  remembered  about  it  is,  that  he  was  a  zeal- 
ous promoter  of  Arctic  voyages  of  discovery,  his  inte- 
rest in  them  having  perhaps  been  heightened  by  that  early 
trip  of  his  from  Liverpool  in  the  Greenland  whaler.  A 
history  of  Acetic  voyaging  was  one  of  the  rather  numerous 
contributions  which  he  contrived  to  make  to  nautical  and 
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naval  literature,  in  spite  of  the  laborious  duties  of  his 
office.  Croker  (whose  mter  roamed  Barrow's  son  and 
heir,  the  second  baronet)  wrote  about  everything  but  the 
navy ;  not  so  Barrow.  His  lives  of  Lord  Anson  and  Lord 
Howe  are  the  standard  biographies  of  those  naval  heroes. 
His  life  of  Lord  Macartney  is  an  affectionate  roemoir  of 
an  excellent  and  amiable  man,  and  his  volumes  of  Chinese 
travel  form  a  pleasant  and  instructive  supplement  to  Sir 
George  Staunton's  official  history  of  the  Embassy.  Barrow, 
too,  was  almost  from  its  establishment  a  steady  contributor 
to  the  Quarterly  Review,  for  which  he  wrote,  from  first  to 
last,  no  fewer  than  195  articles,  never  political,  and  gener- 
ally in  the  department  of  voyages  and  travels.  In  1835, 
William  IV.  {who,  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  had  been  brought 
into  official  and  personal  relations  with  him)  bestowed  on 
him  a  baronetcy  rather  against  his  will,  and  ten  years  later, 
at  the  age  of  80,  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Second 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  full  of  honours  as  of  years. 
Within  a  year  after  his  resignation,  the  indefatigable  old 
man  sent  forth  a  volume  on  the  history  of  Polar  voyag- 
ing; and  of  the  many  testimonies  borne  to  his  official 
merits  on  his  withdrawal  into  private  life,  none  pleased  him 
more  than  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of  plate,  subscribed 
for  by  officers  who  had  served  in  Arctic  expeditions,  and 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Parry  and  Franklin,  Ross 
and  Back,  thanking  him  for  the  "talent,  zeal,  and  energy" 
which  he  had  "  displayed  in  the  promotion  of  Arctic  dis- 
covery."  A  year  later  appeared  his  autobiography.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  33d  November  1849,  in  the  87th 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  never  forgotten  the  spot  that 
gave  him  birth.  In  his  will  he  left  directions  that  the 
annual  subscription  which  he  had  given  for  many  years 
to  the  school  in  which  he  was  educated  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  his  mother's  cottage  at  Dragley  Beck  was  as- 
2s 
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signed  in  perpetuity  to  trustees,  who  were  to  appropriate  the 
rent  derived  from  it  to  educate  poor  children  under  its  rooC 
Others  have  exerted  themselves  to  keep  his  memory  alive 
io  his  native  district  There  b  a  monument  to  him  in  the 
church  at  Ulveretone,  and  as  the  railway  traveller  approaches 
that  town  from  the  east,  he  sees  on  the  right  hand  another 
and  most  conspicuous  one,  a  hundred  feet  high,  "in  imita- 
tion of  Eddystone  Lighthouse,"  erected,  by  subscription, 
on  Hood  Hill,  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  went  forth 
from  its  neighbourhood  to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  Liver- 
pool foundry,  and  who  rose  to  become  what  has  been 
seen  even  in  this  brief  sketch  of  his  industrious,  successful, 
and  protracted  life. 


XVII. 

WILLIAM  WHEWELl* 

THE  historian  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  was  the  son 
of  a  houseK:arpenter  of  Lancaster,  and  was  bora  on 
the  34th  of  May  1794,  in  that  old  metropolis  of  the  county 
palatini  ten  years  afterwards  the  birth-place  abo  of  Richard 
Owen.  His  fiither  is  said  to  have  been  "a  man  of  probity 
and  intelligence,"  and  his  mother,  it  seems,  was  a  really 
superior  woman,  of  considerable  cultivation  for  the  sphere 
in  which  she  moved.  "  To  both  his  parents  he  was  always 
dutiful  and  affectionate."  A  remarlEably  strong  and  healthy 
man  in  later  years,  Whewell  was  a  sickly  child,  and,  with 
the  usual  result,  that  of  being  debarred  from  mingling  in 
the  sports  of  other  children.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was 
a  TOiadous  reader.  He  soon  exhausted  the  treasures  of 
his  father's  slender  library,  the  SpecUtior  among  them,  and 
learned  all  that  was  to  be  learned  at  the  Grammar  School  of 

•  William  WhauiU :  In  MemvHam,  by  W.  G.  CUrlt,  M.  A,  Public 
OratoTin  the  UaiTeisitjof  Cambridge  {MaemUiait'i  MagOMuu  for  April 
1S66).  pTDCttdmgi  0/  tht  Xeyal  Secitty  (Loadon,  l86S),  vol.  xri 
Obituaiy  Netko  of  FtUam  Daiattd,  1865-7,  S  WheweU  (by  Sir  John 
Heuchel).  Saturday  Review  of  lotb  March,  1866,  "Dr.  WhewelL" 
I.  TodhuQter,  WiUiam  Wlieaell,  D.D.,  MaiUr  ef  Triiiify  CalUgr, 
Cambridge:  An  Account  of  his  Writings  with  Selections  fiom  his 
Lileraiy  uid  ScientiiiGCoiTespondence,  3  vols.  (London,  1876),  &c,  &c. 
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his  native  town.  Hisobligauonsto  its  master  for  the  sound 
training  which  he  received  in  arithmetic  and  practical  geo- 
metiy,  he  publicly  acknowledged  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Lancaster  Grammar  School  half  a  centuiy  or  so  after  he 
first  went  to  the  old  one,  and  when  his  fame  had  become 
European.  Parents  and  teachers  doubtless  thought  that 
such  a  young  glutton  of  books  and  knowledge  was  too 
good  for  the  caipenter's  bench,  and  should  be  sent  to  a 
university.  Fortunately  it  occuired  to  one  or  other  of  them 
that  not  far  away,  over  the  borders  of  Westmoreland,  there 
was  a  school  which  offered  its  successful  pupils  an  exhibi- 
tion to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  This  was  at  Hever- 
sham  (in  the  parish  of  which  name  Milnthorpe  is  situated), 
where  some  beneficent  Christian  of  a  by-gone  generation 
had  thus  endowed  the  school,  afterwards  taught  by  the 
father  of  Bishop  Watson,  and  to  which  that  episcopal  anta> 
gonist  of  Tom  Paine  owed  his  start  in  hfe,  a  subsizarship 
of  Trinity.  To  Heversham  the  studious  Lancaster  boy 
was  sent  He  went,  he  saw,  he  conquered ;  at  eighteen,  like 
Watson  before  him,  be  gained  the  Heversham  exhibition 
of  ;^5o  a  year,  and,  in  the  Octot>er  of  1811,  he,  too,  pro- 
ceeded to  Cambridge  as  a  sub-sizar  of  Trinify.  Under  any 
circumstances,  Whewell's  energy  and  capacity  would  pro- 
bably have  gained  him  a  name ;  but  it  was  to  the  foigotten 
benefactor  of  Heversham  school  that  he  was  indebted  for  the 
opportunities  of  wide  and  liberal  culture  denied  to  Dalton, 
and  for  an  escape  from  the  long  drudgery  which  crippled 
the  activity,  cramped  the  character,  and  stunted  the  intel- 
lectual growth  of  the  originator  of  the  Atomic  theory. 

There  still  survive  early  university  associates  of  \VheweU's, 
who  remember  him  as  he  looked  when,  fresh  from  rusric 
Heversham,  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Cambridge — 
"a  tall,  ungainly  youth,  with  grey  worsted  stockings  and 
countr)'-made  shoes."    The  uncouth  son  of  the  Lancaster 
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joiner  rapidly  distinguished  himself,  however,  in  the  arena 
where  intellectual  force  and  perseverance  are  the  weapons 
of  battle — in  the  race  which  is  always  to  the  swift  and  the 
sturdy,  whatever  the  texture  of  their  stockings  or  the  shape 
of  their  shoes.-  "  He  soon  became  known  in  the  college  as 
the  most  promising  man  of  the  year."  Elected  to  a  founda- 
tion sizarship  and  to  a  scholarship,  he  gained  in  his  second 
year  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  the  best  English  poero  on 
liie  subject  of  Boadicea,  said  to  be  a  veiy  spirited  perform- 
ance, and  of  a  merit  far  above  the  average  of  academic 
prize  poems.  This  seems  a  curious  prelude  to  his  subse- 
quent mathematical  and  scientific  triumphs ;  but  there  really 
was  a  strong  vein  of  poetry  in  Whewell,  which  may  be 
seen  cropping  out  in  the  lyrical  prose  scattered  through 
some  of  his  profoundest  disquisitions ;  and  to  say  nothing 
of  the  many  metrical  effusions  of  his  later  years,  his 
remains  include  a  good  many  pieces  of  juvenile  verse,  one 
of  them  being  an  address  to  the  Muse,  who  is  apostrophised 
as,  "Friend  of  my  youth,  my  dearest,  earliest,  best!" 
Among  his  academic  seniors,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
among  his  contetnporaries  and  coevals  of  the  University, 
Julius  Hare,  were  of  the  more  intimate  of  his  friends. 
When  be  graduated  in  1816,  it  was  as  second  wrangler  and 
second  Smith's  prizeman,  the  first  honours  in  both  competi- 
tions being  won  by  a  Mr.  Jacob  (son  of  the  political  econo- 
mist), who  went  to  the  bar  and  died  eariy.  The  result  was 
unexpected  in  the  University,  and  probably  by  Whewell  him- 
self. He  took  his  defeat  quietly,  remarking,  with  humour, — 
not  one  of  his  prominent  characteristics, — "  Is  he  not  rightly 
named  Jacob,  for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these  two  times  ?  " 
The  year  after  that  in  which  he  took  his  B.A.  degree,  the 
distinguished  and  prominent  young  man  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  his  college — the  first  in  Cambridge — and  in  1818 
he  was  appointed  its  lecturer  in  mathematics,  with  what  * 
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seems  the  very  modest  stipenii  of  £,1^  a  year.  The  post 
was  offered  him  by  Mr.  Monk,  then  a  tutor  of  Trinity, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  biographer  of  Bentley. 
Six  years  Uter,  in  1834,  he  became  full  tutor  of  one  of  the 
"  sides "  of  the  college,  his  colleagues  on  the  other  "  side  ' 
being  successively  Dr.  Peacock,  afterwards  Dean  of  Ely, 
and  Perry,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Melbourne.  As  a  tutor, 
Whewell  was  not  popular;  and  indeed  it  was  only  with  his 
later  years  that  he  ever  acquired  a  university  popularity.  His 
manner  was  haughty  as  well  as  uncouth ;  his  mind  ranged 
far  and  wide  over  the  whole  universe  of  knowledge  and 
speculation,  and  he  could  not  fix  it  on  those  personal  de- 
tails of  tutorial  duty,  the  pleasant  adjustment  of  which  by 
a  college  tutor  afiects  so  greatly  the  feeling  of  his  pupils 
towards  him.  Vet  his  reputation  attracted  them  to  him  in 
crowds,  and  he  did  his  duty  by  them  in  his  own  way, 
though  it  is  characteristically  recorded  of  him  that  he  often 
forgot  their  faces,  and  was  thought  to  slight  them  by  a  failure 
to  recognise  them.  But  during  his  fifteen  years  of  tutor- 
ship he  did  much  for  Cambridge,  and  helped  to  efface  from 
the  University  the  reproach  into  which  it  had  fallen,  of 
lagging  behind  the  age  in  its  own  special  studies.  "  During 
the  period,"  says  his  friend.  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  when  he 
was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  the  mathematical 
department  of  the  University  curriculum  was  in  what  might 
be  called  a  traditional  sUte.  A  perception  had  begun  to 
be  entertained  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  including  within 
its  range  a  knowledge  of  those  powerful  methods  of  investi- 
gation so  familiar  to  the  Continental  mathematicians,  but 
which  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  known  in  England,  and 
which  at  Cambridge  had  by  some  even  been  regarded  with 
dislike  as  innovationaL  In  this  latter  feeling,  in  common 
with  most  of  its  younger  members,  he  was  far  from  partici- 
pating ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  only  desirous  to  forward 
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the  movement  which  he  saw  comraencing."  According  to 
the  same  high  authority,  something  of  this  deficiency  had 
been  repsured  by  the  translation  which  Peacock  and  his 
coadjutors  made  of  the  treatise  of  Lacroix  on  the  diflTerential 
and  integral  calculus,  published  in  1816,  followed  in  iSao 
by  a  copious  collection  of  examples  illustrative  of  its  appli- 
cation to  problems  of  pure  mathematics  and  the  theory  of 
curves.  But  the  want  of  readable  elementary  works  (Sir 
John's  own  phrase),  based  on  the  new  analysis,  it  was 
Whewell  who  supplied,  in  a  series,  which  began  with  the 
"Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics,"  published  in  1819, 
and  ended  in  1837  with  the  "Mechanical  Euclid,"  works 
either  obsolete  or  superseded  now,  but  of  great  use  in  their 
day  and  generation.  The  year  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  of  these,  he  was  elected  {atat.  26)  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Meanwhile  he  was  active  in  all  university 
business,  and  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1819,  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  to  the  Transactions  of 
which  he  became  an  indefatigable  contributor.  In  1836  he 
began  his  co-operation  with  the  present  Astronomer  Royal, 
in  experiments  (at  a  Cornish  mine)  for  ascertaining  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth.  In  i8>8  he  was  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy,  a  post  which  he  filled  for  four  years, 
and  he  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  work  of  the  British 
Association,  of  which  he  was  President  in  i84r.  To  its 
reports  he  contributed,  from  time  to  time,  valuable  papers 
on  the  Tides,  and  on  the  Mathematical  Theories  of  Heat, 
Magnetism,  and  Electricity. 

In  1825,  six  years  after  taking  his  M.A.  degree,  Whewell 
was  ordained  deacon,  and  priest  in  1836,  becoming,  in 
due  course  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  never,  however,  ac- 
cepted  a  college  or  other  living,  though,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  he  once,  and  seemingly  only  once,  was  iudined 
that  way,  and  had  he  entered  on  an  ecclesiastical  career. 
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he  would,  doubtless,  like  his  predecessor  at  Heversham, 
Richard  Watson,  have  risen  to  the  Episcopal  Bench. 
Whewell's  orthodoxy  and  Church manship  were  unimpeach- 
able, but  he  fought  shy  of  the  cure  of  souls,  probably  from 
an  inherent  disinclination  for  such  an  employment,  and  he 
solaced  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  would  do  more 
good  by  remaining  at  academic  work,  and  improving 
the  studies  and  culture  of  the  University.  His  tutorial 
duties,  not  surrendered  until  1839,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  prosecuting  private  studies,  which  left  no  region  of 
knowledge,  especially  of  science,  unexplored,  and  which, 
in  their  range  and  depth,  were  unparalleled  in  the  Eng- 
land of  his  time.  "  A  more  wonderful  variety  and  amount 
of  knowledge,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  in  almost  every 
department  of  human  enquiry,  was  perhaps  never  in  the 
same  interval  of  time  accumulated  by  any  man,  embracing 
not  only  mathematical  and  physical  science  in  all  its  forms, 
but  extending  over  classical  and  Continental  literature, 
metaphysics  and  history,  ethics,  social  and  political  economy^ 
together  with  botany,  architecture,  engineering,  and  a  host 
of  other  subjects — and  that  not  by  merely  a  general  and 
superficial  acquaintance,  but  one  which  an  exact  and  con- 
scientious application,  such  as  most  men  devote  to  some 
favourite  branch  of  study,  alone  can  give."  "  Science,"  said 
Sidney  Smith  of  Whewell  some  time  afterwards,  "  is  his  forte, 
and  omniscience  his  foible."  A  good  story  is  told  of  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  once  made  to  pose  the  all-knowing 
tutor.  One  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity  determined  to  get  up 
a  subject  which  would  be  beyond  the  range  of  even 
Wheweirs  ubiquitous  and  omnivorous  reading.  He  pitched 
upon  Chinese  music,  and  adroitly  started  the  topic  at  one 
of  those  reunions  after  "  Hall,"  at  which  even  Dons  relax 
and  unbend.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  conspirators 
— for  several  of  the  fellows  had  been  taken  into  the  secret, 
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and  played  their  parts  accordingly— Whew  ell  showed  that 
he  knew  a  great  deal  more  of  the  matter  than  his  chal- 
lenger, and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  very 
article  in  an  encyclopaedia  to  which  his  baffled  colleague  had 
betaken  hinaselfto"  cram  "for  the  occasion  1  The  sickliness 
of  his  boyhood  se^ms  to  have  long  before  disappeared,  and 
a  robust  health  enabled  him  to  prosecute  with  impunity  his 
gigantic  labours  of  research  and  of  reflection.  For  with 
Whewell  reading  was  no  mere  act  of  reception,  enriching 
the  memory  alone.  His  comprehensive  and  powerful  mind 
was  for  ever  fusing  and  purifying  the  crude  ore  which  he 
gathered  from  books,  and  casting  it  into  forms  impressed 
with  bis  own  stamp.  When  he  was  nearly  forty,  the  world 
outside  the  walls  of  Trinity  and  the  University  received  the 
assurance  that  Cambridge  contained  a  man  who  added  to 
profound  scientilic  acquirements  a  keen  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect and  a  powerful  imagination ;  the  master,  too,  of  an  im- 
pressive and  animated  style,  which  rose  at  times  into  a 
noble  eloquence.  The  application  of  the  famous  Bridge- 
water  bequest  for  the  production  of  a  series  of  treatises 
*'  on  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  Creation,"  was  left  to  Davies  Gilbert,  at  that 
time  President  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Blomfield,  then  Bishop  of  London,  Whewell  was 
commissioned,  in  1830,  to  contribute  the  volume  on  "  Astro- 
nomy and  General  Physics  considered  with  reference  to 
Natural  Theology."  The  work,  the  first  of  the  series,  ap- 
peared in  1833;  Whewell  having  in  the  preceding  year 
resigned  his  Professorship  of  Mineralogy.  Despite  the 
abstruse  character  of  the  theme,  it  went  rapidly  through 
several  editions,  and  Whewell's  fame  was  no  longer  aca- 
demic but  national  Subject,  of  course,  to  the  objections 
which  can  generally  be  urged  ^^nst  such  disquisitions, 
Whewell's  treatise  displayed  merits  of  a  rare  order,  and,  in 
3  A 
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spite  of  all  that  had  been  written  on  Natural  Theology,  a 
very  considerable  originality  both  of  conception  and  of 
detail  The  chapter  on  '*  Cosmical  Arrangements  "  belongs 
to  the  highest  class  of  thinking  and  writing  by  which  the 
science  of  Natural  Theology  has  as  yet  been  illustrated  and 
enriched. 

His  Bridgewater  Treatise  created  the  reputation  which 
was  strengthened  and  extended  by  the  publication,  in  1837, 
of  his  great  and  greatest  work,  through  which  mainly  he  has 
procured  himself  an  enduring  fame.  To  be  the  accurate 
and  philosophical  historian  of  any  one  science  is  honour 
enough  for  most  men,  and  has  given  a  high  rank  among 
intellectual  producers  to  the  Delambres  and  Montuclas. 
But,  in  "The  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences"  (dedicated 
to  his  early  friend.  Sir  John  Herschel,  then  at  the  Cape), 
Whewell  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  chronicle  the  origin  and 
development  of  all  science,  physical  and  natural,  from  its 
earliest  dawn  in  the  dogmatic  guesses  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers of  Hellas,  to  the  latest  theories  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  youngest  of  the  sciences,  geology.  That  in  a  survey 
of  science  from  Thales  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  including 
characteristics  of,  and  criticisms  on,  the  discoverers  and 
aspirants  of  all  ages,  and  tracing  the  development  of  human 
study  of  the  external  world  through  so  many  centuries  of 
intellectual  effort  and  struggle,  there  should  be  some  errors, 
is  not  surprising ;  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  so  few.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  affluence  of  knowledge,  the  universal 
grasp  which  the  work  displays,  is  seldom  marred  by  faults 
of  manner,  and  some  grave  defects  might  have  been  par- 
doned under  the  circumstances.  The  narrative  flows  on- 
ward in  a  broad,  clear,  and  equable  stream,  and  it  can  well 
be  believed  that  after  long  preliminary  labour  and  reflec- 
tion, it  poured  from  its  author's  mind  like  molten  metal 
from  the  furnace.     '^  We  learn,  on  good  authority,  that  it 
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was  sent  to  the  press  chapter  bj*  chapter  as  it  was  written." 
Remaikable  as  the  book  was  in  many  respects,  it  was  in 
few  more  remarkable  than  in  this,  that  in  it,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  a.  high  scientific  authority  of  encyclopaedic  attain- 
ments set  himself  to  establish  our  knowledge  of  nature  on 
a  deeper  foundation  than  the  empirical  philosophy  of  Locke 
and  his  disciples.  In  the  course  of  his  multi^ous  studies, 
^Vhewell  had  mastered  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  his 
manuscript-remains  were  found  to  include  an  epitome  of 
the  Kritik  da-  reinm  Vernvnft.  In  "The  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,"  and  still  more  elaborately,  though  not 
more  strikingly,  in  his  subsequent  and  less  successful  work, 
"The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  Whewell 
seems  to  have  foreseen  the  influence,  and  by  anticipation 
to  have  resisted  the  victory,  of  that  able  expositor  of  an 
anti-spiritual  philosophy,  the  late  John  Stuait  Mill. 

In  1837,  the  year  which  witnessed  the  publication  of  his 
magnum  opus,  Whewell  preached  before  the  University 
four  sermons  on  the  Foundation  of  Morals,  which,  like 
Butler,  he  based  on  the  dictatorship  of  conscience.  He 
seems  to  have  been  now  disposed  to  throw  himself  into 
ethics,  and  to  give  it  a  supremacy  over  physical  science  in 
the  sphere  of  his  intellectual  acdvity.  In  1838,  accordingly, 
he  accepted  the  University  Professorship  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, as  he  called  and  made  what  was  nominally  that  of 
"  Moral  TheoI<^  or  Casuistical  Divinity."  The  chair  had 
previously  been  a  sinecure,  but  this  it  ceased  to  be  as 
soon  as  it  was  occupied  by  Whewell,  and,  indeed,  the  year 
after  his  appointment  to  it,  he  withdrew,  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  &om  the  exercise  of  his  tutorial  functions. 

As  was  natural  in  a  spiritualist,  he  detested  the  utilitarian 
ethics  of  Paley,  whose  "  Moral  Philosophy  "  was  the  text- 
book at  Cambridge,  a  position  from  which  he  succeeded  in 
banishing  iL     He  laboured  to  replace  Paley's  doctrine  by  a 
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system  in  which  a  supreme  divinely-implanted  Conscience 
was  exhibited  as  at  once  legislator  and  judge  in  the  domain 
of  human  action  and  of  moral  sentiment.  Here  again,  as  in 
the  metaphysics  of  science,  the  influence  of  the  materialist 
school  was  combated  by  WhewelL  Altogether,  the  most 
important  tendency  of  his  later  labours  at  Cambridge  was 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  school  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  Stuart  Mill,  became  so  powerful  in  the  uni- 
versities and  out  of  them.  In  1840  appeared  "  The  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  in  which  his  application 
of  idealism  to  them  is  elaborately  worked  out 

The  succeeding  year,  1841,  was  an  important  one  in 
Whe well's  biography.  It  saw  him  married  and  Master  of 
Trinity.  It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  marriage,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  he  thought  of  accepting  the 
college  living,  then  vacant,  of  Measham,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
even  paid  it  a  visit,  but  he  "  found  it,"  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  "  too  laborious,"  and  that  it  would  interfere  with 
what  he  called  "  my  purpose  of  employing  myself  about  my 
professorship,"  that  of  Moral  Philosophy  to  wit  Neverthe- 
less he  married,  in  October,  Miss  Cordelia  Marshall,  of  the 
well-known  family  of  Leeds  and  flax-spinning.  The  wed- 
ding was  scarcely  over  when  Dr.  Wordsworth  resigned  the 
Mastership  of  Trinity.  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  once  and  spon- 
taneously advised  the  Queen  to  bestow  it  on  Whewell,  and 
the  son  of  the  Lancaster  carpenter  found  himself,  atat,  47, 
in  possession  of  the  highest  of  academic  dignities.  Mrs. 
Whewell  was  an  excellent  lady;  and  among  the  first  of 
many  illustrious  guests  to  whom  she  did  the  honours  of  her 
husband's  new  household,  were  the  Queen  and  the  late 
Prince  Consort  Not  very  popular  as  a  tutor,  Whewell 
was  at  least  at  first  scarcely  more  so  as  Master  of  his 
renowned  College.  He  had  taken  with  him  to  Cambridge 
a  certain  Lancashire  downrightness,  which  he  never  lost ; 
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and  though  he  had  his  sovereign  for  a  guest,  and  twenty 
years  afterwards  obeyed  a  requisition  of  her  husband  to 
deliver,  for  the  express  instruction  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales  (then  a  student  at  Cambridge),  a  short  course  of 
lectures  on  Political  Economy,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  convert  him  into  a  successful  courtier.  The 
fortiter  in  re,  much  more  than  the  suaviter  in  modo,  was 
Whewell's  characteristic  In  conversation  he  was  toud 
and  dogmatic,  as  well  as  fluent  and  pointed,  recalling  the 
traditions  of  Samuel  Johnson's  talk.  "When  are  you 
coming,"  Sydney  Smith  once  wrote  to  him — "when  are 
you  coming  to  thunder  and  lighten  at  the  tables  of  the 
metropolis?"  In  consideration  of  his  great  intellectual 
excellence  and  merits,  his  thoroughly  upright  and  honour* 
able  character,  his  colleagues  might  forgive  his  faults ;  but 
justice  to  Whewell  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the 
undergraduates,  who,  from  his  position  and  authority  in  the 
University,  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  every  regulation 
and  proceeding  that  was  obnoxious  to  them.  "  At  one  time 
his  appearance  in  the  Senate-house  was  always  the  signal 
for  a  storm  of  disapprobation  from  the  galleries.  He  bore 
all  these  insults  with  unflmching  scorn.  Inwardly,  it  may 
be,  he  was  wounded  more  than  he  dared  to  show."  But  as 
yeai^  wore  on,  he  came  to  be  thought  of  only  as  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  the  University,  "  and  the  sight  of  his 
white  head  towering  above  the  rest  was  always  greeted  with 
toud  applause."  On  one  occasion,  before  this  happy  era 
had  arrived,  and  when  he  exercised  the  austere  functions  of 
Vice-Chancellor,  "  he  had  nerved  himself  to  face  the  usual 
demonstrations."  To  his  surprise,  the  undergraduates 
"  received  him  with  profound  silence,  and  then  suddenly 
burst  into  enthusiastic  cheering."  He  had  just  lost  his 
wife,  who  died  in  the  December  of  1S55,  and  whom  he  had 
anxiously  tended  during  several  years  of  painful  illness.    It 
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is  recorded  that  this  reception  *'  completely  overcame  him, 
and  he  wept"  Whewell  was  really  a  man  of  sensibility,  as 
well  as  of  science ;  and  for  months  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  *'  he  used  to  be  seen  going  alone  to  the  Cemetery,  to 
weep  there." 

It  was  two  years  or  so  before  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
and  possibly  in  order  to  find  in  work  a  relief  from  his  alarm 
about  her  health,^  that  Whewell  composed  the  most  generally 
read,  perhaps,  of  all  his  writings,  although,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  the  only  one  of  which  he  never  publicly  acknowledged 
the  authorship — to  his  friends  in  his  correspondence  and 
otherwise,  however,  he  made  no  secret  of  it.  This  was  "  The 
Plurality  of  Worlds "  (published  towards  the  end  of  1853)9 
on  which  disputed  question  he  took  the  negative  side  with 
a  vigour  and  buoyancy  not  in  the  least  suggestive  of  sick- 
room vigils,  or  of  mental  anxiety.  Bringing  all  his  astro- 
nomical and  varied  scientific  lore  to  bear  upon  the  pro- 
blem, Whewell  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  probabilities  were  against  the  existence  of  intelligent 
beings  in  the  planets  and  the  stars,  and  there  was  a  touch 
of  the  transcendental  comic  in  the  sketch  which  he  drew  of 
the  necessarily  grotesque  plight  of  their  denizens,  if  denizens 
they  contained.  The  book,  Whewell  thought,  demolished 
the  argument  to  confiite  which  had  been  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  Chalmers's  Astronomical  Discourses.  Man,  in- 
stead of  being  dwarfed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Immensities^ 
was,  after  the  appearance  of  "  The  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  to 
regard  himself  with  considerable  complacency  as  the  chief 
of  created  intelligent  and  sentient  beings ;  while  his  earth, 
though  small  in  size,  was  the  masterpiece  of  the  universe, 

^  Mr.  W.  G.  Qark,  in  his  interesting  paper,  speaks  as  if  the 
*<  Plurality  of  Worlds  "  had  been  vnitten  as  a  distraction  from  sorrow, 
just  after  the  first  Mrs.  Whewell's  death,  but  a  comparison  of  dates 
shows  this  supposition  to  be  baseless. 
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Bs  the  only  orb  prepared  to  be  the  home  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  next  step  was  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
epigram  which,  in  playfiil  reference  to  a  certain  self- 
sufficiency  rather  appropriate  than  otherwise  to  so  mighty  a 
Cambridge  Don,  declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  infinity 
like  the  Master  of  Trinity !  > 

Whewcll  ((Z/ftf.  64)  married  again  in  1858.  His  second 
wife  was  Lady  Affleck,  widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  Affleck,  and 
sister  of  the  able  and  accomplished  Robert  Leslie  Ellis  (he 
died,  much  regretted,  in  1859),  one  of  Mr.  Spedding's  co- 
adjutors in  editing  Bacon.  She  is  said  to  have  "won  all 
hearts  by  her  gentleness  and  kindness,"  and  at  her  death, 
seven  years  afterwards,  the  grief  of  her  husband,  then  a  for- 
lorn old  gentleman  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  is  described  as 
"  sad  to  witness."  He  did  not  long  survive  her,  dying  from 
the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  (riding  was  the  only 
exercise  for  which  he  ever  cared),  on  the  6th  of  March 
1866.  He  had  recovered  some  of  his  buoyancy  before  his 
death;  and  a  magazine  for  the  very  month  in  which  it 
happened  contained  an  article  from  his  pen  or  Comte  and 
Posidvism.  In  this  he  paid  some  graceful  compliments  to 
his  old  antagonist,  Stuart  Mill,  who  had  been  beforehand 
with  him  in  the  pleasant  rivalry  of  an  exhibition  of  courtesy, 
and  an  expression  of  reciprocal  admiration,  by  men  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  each  other  in  philosophy.  In  the  preface 
to  his  Logic,  Mill  made  the  adcnowledgment  that  "with- 

>  There  mre  levend  rarsioiu  of  this  epignm,  which,  it  ia  nndentood, 
wu  by  Sir  Fruicii  Doyle,  now  (1876)  Profeawr  of  Poetry  u  Oxford. 
The  following;  b  the  Tcidon  given  by  ■  cocrespondent  of  NaUt  and 
Qtieriet  for  September  23,  1876,  who  says  that  the  oiigiiul  ww  entitled 
"  A  Short  Analyiii  of  the  PluruSty  ef  Werldt,  written  by  Dr.  Wbewdl : 
"  SbBuU  um  ihio'  lb«  Han  to  lir  c>l«ia  trmli 
Andof  MbttlonafiJmlhft  rtinotttuftrmTd, 
H4  nil]  Gootd  but  loan,  harlac  ratbomad  iafinitn 
Tkal  iha  ^aal  work  of  God  wai  Iba  tiaUu  of  TliailT.' 
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out  the  aid  derived  from  the  facts  and  ideas  contained 
in  Dr.  WhewelFs  *  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,'  the 
corresponding  portion  of  this  work  would  probably  not  have 
been  written."  In  the  magazine-article,  which  was  published 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Whewell  spoke  of  Mill's 
''  profound  philosophical  thought  and  wide  sphere  of  know- 
ledge," of  his  **  love  of  truth  and  fearlessness  of  conse- 
quences," and  congratulated  the  electors  of  Westminster  on 
having,  by  sending  him  to  the  House  of  Commons,  "fully  and 
practically  adopted  the  great  Platonic  maxim,  that  it  will 
never  go  well  with  the  world  till  our  rulers  are  philosophers, 
or  our  philosophers  rulers."  The  article  appeared  on  the 
I  St  of  March,  and  before  a  week  elapsed,  Whewell  was  no 
more.  If  he  had  survived  a  few  months  longer  he  would 
have  been  seventy-two.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  at  Trinity. 
He  had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  sky  always  seemed  to  him 
brighter  when  framed  by  the  walls  and  turrets  of  the  Great 
Court  of  his  beloved  College,  and  in  his  last  hours  he 
desired  to  have  the  blinds  raised  that  he  might  look  once 
again  on  this  familiar  scene,  so  fair  and  pleasant  to  his  eye. 
He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  in  the  ante- 
chapel  of  Trinity,  at  the  feet  of  the  statues  of  Newton  and 
Bacon,  the  latter  his  own  gift  to  the  College.  Among  the 
mourners  were  his  former  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  and  the  Astronomer- RoyaL 

He  left  no  children  to  whom  to  bequeath  his  wealth,  and 
both  the  University  and  the  College  which  he  loved  in  life, 
and  which  had  done  so  much  for  him,  were  not  to  be 
forgotten  after  death.  To  his  College  he  left  a  large  and 
valuable  space  of  adjacent  ground,  and  a  considerable 
sum  wherewith  to  erect  new  buildings  on  it  To  the  Uni- 
versity he  bequeathed  a  noble  legacy  to  found  a  chair  of 
International  Djiw,  with  scholarships  for  students  of  the 
subject     In  the  course  of  his  ethical  studies  he  was  led  to 
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that  of  International  Law,  and  he  had  published  an  abridged 
translation  of  the  work  of  Grotius.  He  died,  too,  when 
the  American  Civil  War  had  come  to  a  close,  with  its 
disastrous  bequest  of  the  Alabama  controversy,  partly  due 
to  the  absence  of  a  well-defined  and  self-subsistent  Inter- 
national code. 

In  person  Whewell  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  large- 
headed,  and  large-limbed  man,  ungainly  in  bis  movements 
and  in  his  gestures.  His  forehead  was  broad  and  massive ; 
his  eye  bright  and  benevolent,  and  a  pleasant  smile 
sometimes  lighted  up  an  otherwise  stem  countenance, 
overhung  by  bushy  eye-brows.  The  story  is  told  that 
when  once  Whewell,  Peacock,  and  Sedgwick,  the  observed 
of  all  observers,  were  standing  at  the  steps  of  the  Senate 
House  to  receive  the  Prince  Consort,  Peacock,  who 
loved  a  joke,  remarked  that  the  trio  were  accounted  the 
three  ugliest  men  in  Cambridge.  Sedgwick  smiled,  but 
Whewell  rejoined  with  a  disapproving  frown,  "  Dean,  speak 
for  yourselt"  He  was  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  an  eariy 
riser  and  worker.  Of  his  intellect  and  its  accumulations 
and  achievements  it  is  enough,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that 
what  he  was  in  life  entided  him  to  the  position  which  he 
occupies  in  death,  that  of  reposing  by  the  feet  at  least  of 
the  statues  of  Bacon  and  of  Newton. 


XVIIL 
THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY* 

ADE  QUINCEY  seems  to  have  come  from  France 
to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  from 
him,  nearly  eight  centuries  afterwards,  our  Thomas  De 
Quincey  claimed  to  be  descended.  There  are  places 
named  Quincy  scattered  through  the  North  of  France,  but, 
contrary  to  De  Quince/s  own  assertion,  none  of  them 
are  in  Normandy.  The  modem  French  writer  Quatre- 
m^re  de  Quincy  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  Opium  Eater,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  from  the 
family  founded  in  England  at  the  Conquest  sprang  the 
well-known  American  Quincys  of  Massachusetts.  Saier 
De  Quincey,  a  descendant  of  the  companion  of  the  Con- 
queror, was  created  Earl  of  Winchester  in  1207,  but  on 
the  death,  in  1264,  of  his  son  and  successor,  Roger,  without 
male  heirs,  the  peerage  reverted  to  the  Crown.^    The  earl- 

•  De  Quincey's  Writings,  passim.  Quarterly  Revirw  for  July  1 86 1, 
§  Thomas  De  Quincey  (by  Mr.  T.  K.  Kebbel).  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  September  1863,  §  Thomas  De  Quincey.  By  Henry  M.  Alden.  TTu 
Admission- Register  of  Manchester  School  (1876),  voL  ii.  (being  voL  Ixxiii. 
of  the  Chetham  Society's  Publications).  Mrs.  Gordon's  Christopher 
North;  a  Memoir  of  John  Wilson^  by  his  Daughter  (Edinburgh,  1862). 
John  Hill  Burton,  The  Book- Hunter  {^Mi!byxt^  1862).  Charles  Knight's 
Fcusages  of  a  Working  Life  during  Haifa  Cf/f/Mf^  (London,  1864),  &c  &c. 

^  Concerning  Saier  De  Quincey  (or  Seher  de  Quinci),  his  Scotch  mar- 
riage and  possessions  in  Scotland,  there  are  many  controversial  and 
other  disquisitions  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Fourth  Series,  vols,  x.,  xl,  and  xii. 
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dom  of  Winchester  was  revived  by  Edward  II.,  and  con- 
ferred on  his  ill-fated  favourite,  Hugh  Le  Despenser.  The 
bolder  of  this  second  earldom  was  not,  however,  in  the  least 
related  to  the  holders  of  the  first,  and  our  De  Quincey  was 
altc^ether  mistaken  when  he  spoke  of  his  alleged  ancestors, 
"  the  Eails  of  Winchester,"  as  "  coming  to  grief,"  and  of 
De  Quinceys,  purely  imaginaiy  "descendants  from  the 
guilty  earl,"  whoever  he  may  have  been,  projecting  them- 
selves, as  he  phrases  it,  "by  successive  efforts,  from  the 
smoking  ruins  of  the  great  feudal  house ;  stealthily  through 
two  generations  creeping  out  of  their  lurking  holes ;  timidly, 
when  the  great  shadows  from  the  threatening  throne  had 
passed  over,  re-assuming  the  family  name,"  and  so  forth. 
The  De  Quinceys,  Earls  of  Winchester,  did  not  "  come  to 
grief,"  and  their  peerage  died  out  from  natural  causes. 

Whether  collateral  descendants  or  not  of  the  De  Quin- 
ceys, Earls  of  Winchester,  femp.  John  and  Henry  III.,  the 
Opium  Eater's  modem  progenitors  were  Quinceys  without 
the  De,  and  this  aristocratic  prefix  was  first  resumed,  or 
assumed,  by  himself.  Thomas  De  Quincey's  father,  bom 
about  175Z,  and  who  became  a  linen  merchant  in  Man- 
chester, called  himself  plain  Thomas  Quincey.  According 
to  his  son,  he  began  life  with  a  fortune  of  ;^6,ooo,  and 
marrying  a  lady  of  station  superior  to  Ha  own,  he  em- 
barked in  trade  or  commerce,  not  only  because  he  was  a 
man  of  active  disposition,  but  that  he  might  raise  his  in- 
come to  a  height  commensurate  with  his  wife's  antecedents. 
As  it  happens,  however,  there  is  a  record  of  him  as  engaged 
in  trade  before  his  roarriage ;  the  record  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  newspaper-announcement  of  this  impor- 
tant event  in  his  biography.  In  November  r78o,  when  he 
was  eight-and-twenty  or  so,  a  Manchester  paper  printed 
the  following  intimation : — "  Wednesday  last,  was  married, 
at  St  George's,  Queen  Square,  Mr.  Thomas  Quincey,  linen 
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merchant  in  this  town,  to  Miss  Penson,  of  North  Street, 
London."  ^  "  My  father,"  De  Quincey  writes  in  one  of  his 
autobiographic  sketches,  ''was  a  merchant;  not  in  the 
sense  of  Scotland,  where  it  means  a  retail  dealer— one,  for 
instance,  who  sells  groceries  in  a  cellar;  but  in  the  English 
sense,  a  sense  rigorously  exclusive ;  that  is,  he  was  a  man 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  no  other;  therefore  in 
wholesale  commerce,  and  no  other;  which  last  limitation  of 
the  idea  is  important,  because  it  brings  him  within  the 
benefit  of  Cicero's  condescending  distinction : " — Cicero,  it 
is  added  in  a  note,  once  speaking  ''  of  trade  as  irredeem- 
ably base,  if  petty,  but  as  not  so  absolutely  felonious  if 
wholesale."  Unfortunately  for  this  pretension  of  the 
Opium  Eater's,  there  is  the  best  evidence,  the  fathet^s  own 
to  wit,  that  for  three  years  after  marriage  he  sold  retail  as 
well  as  wholesale.  The  following  advertisement,  sent  to 
the  Manchester  newspaper,  is  ''  copied  from  his  autograph : " 
— "  Manchester,  December  2,  '83.  Thomas  Quincey,  intend- 
ing very  shortly  to  decline  all  retail  trade,  is  now  selling  off  on 
low  Terms  his  Prints,  Muslins,  Table-Linens,  Gauzes,  Lutes, 
&C.,  of  all  sorts,  with  all  his  cut  Goods,  of  whatever  kind, 
and  Haberdashery  Articles  in  general  N.R — The  Irish- 
Linen,  Scotch,  &c..  Trades  in  the  Wholesale  Line,  he  will 
continue  as  usual."'  He  was  not  a  clever  man,  his  son 
admits,  but  he  was  an  honest  and  even  a  scrupulous  one. 
Occasionally,  after  his  death,  a  stranger  would  say  to  the 
Opium  Eater,  ''Sir,  I  knew  your  father;  he  was  the  most 
upright  man  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life."  He  was  in  the 
West  Lidia  trade,  but  only  in  its  "  honourable  branches," 
the  son  is  careful  to  add.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  traffic  in  negroes;  and,  indeed,  after  Clarkson's 

*  R.  W.  Procter,  Memtnials  of  Manchester  Streets  {^lizn'cSbssXtt^  l874)» 
p.  261. 

*  Admission- Register  of  Manchester  School,  ii.  226. 
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proclamation  of  a  crusade  against  slavery,  he  "strictly 
abstained  ftom  the  use  of  sugar,"  because  a  product  of 
slave-labour,  "in  his  o?ni  family."  He  possessed,  too, 
some  artistic  and  literary  taste ;  at  least  a  small  collection 
of  paintings  by  old  Italian  masters  was  scattered  about  his 
house;  and  his  library,  according  to  the  same  filial  authority, 
included  "  the  whole  genuine  literature  both  of  England 
and  Scotland  for  the  preceding  generation."  The  elder 
Quincey  even  wrote  a  book,  a  description  of  a  tour  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  which  is  highly  praised  by  his  son, 
and  the  first  form  of  which,  after  a  loiig  hunt  in  search  of 
any  form  of  it,  does  seem  to  have  been  at  last  discovered.' 

'  By  Mr.  Junes  Crossley,  of  Manchestei,  who  annonbced  the  dit- 
oonrj  in  the  followine  comtounictttion  to  Nottt  and  Queria  (November 
ao,  1875)  ■■— 

"Db  Quincey's  Fathkb:  'Tour  in  the  Midi.and  Counties 
IN  1772.' — Who  was  the  author  of 'A  Tour  in  the  Midland  Counties  of 
England,  peifonned  in  the  Summer  of  177Z  (bf  T —  Q — ),'  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cattlentan's  Jdagatine  of  1774  (vol.  xliv.  p.  106,  continued 
in  foar  following  numbers),  and  which,  the  editor  tells  us  in  a  note, 
'was  the  liist  production  of  the  writer's  pen?'  I  should  at  once  have 
ascribed  it,  fts  the  initials  agree,  to  Thomas  Quincey,  the  father  of  the 
Opium  Eater,  who  published,  his  son  tells  us,  a  similar  tour,  but  which, 
notwithstanding  a  long-continued  quest  by  myself  and  others,  has  not 
yet  tuned  up.  As,  however,  he  would  only  be  nineteen  when  the  toar 
was  made,  and  twenty-one  when  it  was  printed  in  the  GenlltmaH'l 
Magtaint,  Ihe  doubt  is  whether  the  composition  is  exactly  that  which 
10  young  a  person  would  be  likely  to  have  produced.  The  style  would 
rather  seem  to  indicate  tbc  writer  to  have  been  a  man  of  mature  years 
and  experience.  Still,  this  is  not  conclusive  as  an  objection,  as  early 
Bcqoaintance  with  the  world  and  its  business  ripens  the  mind  quite  as 
much  as  advance  of  years.  Thomas  Quincey's  success  in  mercantile 
pursuit*— he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine — and  the  codicils  to  his  will, 
giving  directions  as  to  the  carrying  on  and  disposal  of  his  budness,  are 
uScient  to  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  person,  and  his 
son  tells  us  that  he  had  been  a  great  traveller,  lie  'Tour  in  th« 
Midland  Counties '  appears  to  have  been  made  from  London,  to  which 
the  tourist  returned  on  its  conclusion.     Thomas  Quincey  had  not  then 
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It  is  not  the  production  of  a  man  of  shining  parts,  but  its 
writer  evidently  kept  his  eyes  well  about  him,  and  occa- 
sionally philosophised  on  what  he  observed.  The  wife 
seems  to  have  been  not  without  character.  Her  father  had 
''  at  one  time  held  an  office  under  the  king,"  and  was  re- 
membered among  his  friends  by  ''  the  magical  versatility  of 
his  talents  and  his  power  of  self-accommodation  to  all 
humours,  tempers,  and  ages,''  characteristics  inherited  in 
some  degree  by  his  grandson,  the  Opium  Eater.  Of  herself 
her  son  expressly  records  that  she  was  "high-bred  and 
polished,"  and  that  she  ''spoke  and  wrote  English  with 

settled  in  Manchester,  and  accordingly  his  name  is  not  found  in  the 

Directories  of  1772  and   1773.     If  the  'Tour*  in  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine  was  really  written  by  him,  the  probability  is  that  his  son, 

though  aware  of  the  fact  of  his  father  having  composed  such  a  journal, 

did  not  know  where  it  had  appeared,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to 

account  for  his  having  barely  noticed  the  existence  of  a  production  in 

which  he  might  have  taken  a  just  pride,  and  which  would  have  afforded 

him  a  paternal  peg  which  he  might  have  hung  many  a  digression  and 

disquisition  upon.   ...   I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  in  the 

'  Tour '  the  writer  has  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  description  of  Boston, 

in  Lincolnshire,  and  I  find  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Quincey  that  Henry 

Gee,  of  Boston,  Merchant,  was  appointed  one  of  his  trustees,  and  that 

a  legacy  is  given  to  '  his  respected  friend  and  kinsman  John  Oxenford,' 

who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood. 

**Jas.  Crossley." 

Mr.  Crossley's  case  is  rather  stronger  than  he  seems  to  think  it  The 
truth  is  that  De  Quincey  did  more  than  **  barely  notice  the  existence  " 
of  his  father's  little  work,  and,  indeed,  wrote  of  it  and  its  scope  with 
considerable  exaggeration.  But  the  passage  in  which  this  was  done 
he  pared  down  to  next  to  nothing  when  he  revised  for  the  col- 
lective English  (or  Scotch)  edition  of  his  works  his  Autobiographic 
Sketches,  which  first  appeared  in  Taifs  Magazine,  As  will  be  occa- 
sionally noted  hereafter,  some  interesting  information,  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Autobiographic  Sketches  of  the  English  editions,  lies  buried  in  the 
**  Sketches  of  Life  and  Manners,  from  the  Autobiography  of  an  Englbh 
Opium  Eater,"  the  first  instalment  of  which  was  published  in  Tait  for 
February  1834. 
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singular  elegance,"  and  in  these  respects  the  son  resembled 
her  also.  Incidentally,  it  is  discoverable  that  she  was 
an  affectionate  and  generous  mother,  and  of  strictly  reli- 
gious principles,  belonging  to  a  school  which  was  then  being 
only  revived  in  the  Church  of  England,  namely,  the  Evan- 
gelical. With  this  devotional  turn  she  combined  a  love  of 
house-building,  and  the  two  tendencies  combined  to  start 
her  once  on  a  rather  strange  tour  in  search  of  a  site  for  a 
home ; — 

"  Taking  with  her,"  *»ys  De  Quiocey,  "  two  servants  and  one  of  my 
listeis,  my  mothei  entered  upon  ■  ptriflui,  oi  systematic  circunmavigB- 
tion  of  all  England.  .  .  .  My  mother's  resolulion  was  to  see  all  England 
wilh  hei  own  eyes,  and  to  judge  foi  herself  upon  [he  qualifications  of 
each  county,  each  lown  (noi  being  a  bustling  seat  of  commerce],  and 
each  village  (having  any  advantages  of  scenery),  for  contributing  the 
main  elements  towards  a  home  that  might  justify  her  in  building  a 
house.  The  qualifications  insisted  on  were  these  five — good  medical 
advice  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhooH,  first-rate  means  of  education, 
elegant  (or  what  most  people  might  think,  aristocratic)  society,  agree- 
able scenery,  and  so  far  the  difficulty  was  not  msuperable  in  the  way  ot 
finding  all  four  advantages  concentrated.  But  my  mother  insisted  on  a 
fifth,  which  in  those  days  insured  the  instant  shipwreck  of  the  entire 
scheme ;  this  was  a  Church  of  England  parish  clergyman,  who  was  to 
be  strictly  orthodox,  faithfiil  to  the  Articles  of  our  English  Church,  yet 
to  these  Articles  as  inlerpreted  by  Evangelical  divinity.  My  mother's 
views  were  precisely  those  at  her  friend  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  of  Wilber- 
force,  of  Henry  Thornton,  of  Zachary  Mocaulay  (father  of  the  hbtorian), 
and  generally  of  those  who  were  then  known  amongst  sneerers  as  '  the 
Clapham  Saints.'  This  one  requisition  it  wu  on  which  the  scheme 
foundered.  And  the  fact  merits  recording  as  an  expoution  of  the 
broad  religions  diRetence  between  the  England  of  that  day  and  of  [his. 
At  present  no  difficulty  would  be  found  as  to  this  lilUi  requisition. 
'EvangeUcal'  clergymen  are  now  sown  broad -cast ;  at  that  period, 
there  were  not  on  an  average  above  six  or  eight  in  each  of  the  fifty-two 
counties  "^ — a  contrast  worth  noting. 

Such  were  the  parents  of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  He  was 
their  second  son,  and  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  August  1785, 
at  "The  Farm,"  which  he  speaks  of  as  "a  pretty  rustic 
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dwelling,  occupied  by  my  father  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester."  But  six  or  seven  years  after  his  birth,  the 
Quincey  household  migrated  to  Greenhay,  as  he  spells 
it  Greenhay  {haiey  hedge)  had  been  built  by  his  father  in 
1 79 1,  under  the  controlling  superintendence  of  his  archi- 
tectural mother,  and  with  its  grounds  and  garden  was  then 
a  solitary  house,  "a  clear  mile  from  the  outskirts  of 
Manchester."  From  this  mansion  of  the  Quinceys  the 
Manchester  suburb  of  Greenheys,  according  to  the  Opium 
Eater,  derives  its  name.  It  was  standing,  "  sadly  shorn  of 
its  former  beauties,  in  the  year  1852,  when  it  and  its  sur- 
rounding grounds,  about  three  acres  in  extent,  were  razed, 
and  became  the  site  of  hundreds  of  miserable  dwellings, 
bounded  by  the  modem  Pigot  Street  on  the  one  side,  and 
Embden  Street  on  the  other."  ^  The  father's  business  was 
carried  on  in  Market  Street  Lane,  and  in  a  warehouse  of 
his  own  which  was  ''absorbed  in  the  improvement  of 
Market  Street  under  the  Act  of  182 1."^  But  the  elder 
Quincey  saw  little  or  nothing  of  his  family  during  what  were 
his  later  and  his  second  son's  earlier  years.  He  was  then 
dying  slowly  of  consumption,  and  he  tried  to  escape  the  foe 
by  taking  refuge  in  southern  lands  and  regions,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Devonshhre.  De  Quince/s  first 
remembrance  of  him  was  when,  he  himself  being  a  child  of 
about  eight,  his  father  returned  to  Greenhay  to  die.  He 
languished  for  weeks  upon  a  sofa,  and  from  the  ''  repose  of 
manner"  which  already  distinguished  the  little  boy,  his  second 
son  was  a  privileged  visitor  to  him  throughout  his  waking 
hours.  "  I  was  also  present  at  his  bedside  " — the  little  boy, 
become  a  man  of  nearly  fifty,  remembered  and  wrote — "  in  the 
closing  hour  of  his  life,  which  exhaled  quietly,  amidst  snatches 
of  delirious  conversation  with  some  imaginary  visitors.     He 

^  Admission- Register  of  Manchester  Grammar  School,  it  2261 
«  lb.,  p.  225. 
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died  in  the  summer  of  1793,  leaving  an  unencumbered 
estate  worth  exactly  ;^i,6oo  a  year.  Each  of  the  boys  was 
to  have  ^£150  a  year,  and  Tom's  interests  during  his 
minority  were  to  be  cared  for  by  four  guardians.  One  of 
them,  probably  the  most  active  of  them,  was  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hall,  then  apparently  a  curate  in  Salford,  but 
afterwards  the  first  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Manchester. 

At  the  death  of  its  head,  the  Quincey  family  con- 
sisted of  the  mother  and  six  children,  three  girls  and  three 
boys,  of  whom  Thomas  was  the  second.  Two  daughters 
had  died  before  their  father.  The  death  of  the  second  of 
them  happened  when  De  Quincey  was  a  boy  of  six,  and, 
according  to  his  own  account,  in  a  passage  of  his  auto- 
biography, full  of  solemn  and  pathetic  beauty,  grief  for  this 
favourite  and  beloved  sister,  at  her  death  a  girl  of  nine,  made 
a  profound  and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind  and  heart 
This  was  the  clever  sister  to  whom  and  to  her  precocious 
little  brother  Tom  {their  "combined  ages,"  he  says,  "made 
no  more  at  this  period  than  a  baker's  dozen  "),  Dr.  Perdval, 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  family,  presented,  as  formerly 
mentioned,*  a  copy  of  his  "  Father's  Instructions,"  When 
the  fact  was  recorded,  the  promise  was  made  that  it  should 
be  reverted  to — and  with  sufficient  reason,  since  thus 
it  is  possible  to  compare  at  least  one  small  reality  of  De 
Quincey's  childhood  with  .the  idealized  representation  of 
it  given  by  him  long  afterwards  in  his  autobiography. 
Goethe,  in  old  age,  writing  memoirs  of  himself,  frankly 
called  them  "  Wahrheic  und  Dichtung," — Fact  and  Fancy, 
— for  he  knew  that  when  memory  seeks  to  recall  from 
a  long- vanished  past,  the  incidents,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  early  years,  they  become  transfigured  by  the 
imagination.  How  much  of  fact  and  how  much  of  fiuicy 
there  is  in  De  Quincey's  autobiographic  reminiscences  it  is 
'  Anti,  p.  175. 
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of  course  impossible  to  determine,  but  the  contrast  between 
the  text  of  this  one  little  story  in  Percival's  compilation, 
and  his  poetic  version  of  it  in  later  years,  is  curious  and  in- 
structive. Here,  from  Percival's  book,  is  the  anecdote, 
of  which  De  Quincey  says  in  his  autobiography  that  the 
impression  made  by  it  on  himself  and  his  sister  was  ''  deep 
and  memorable."  "  My  sister  wept  over  it,  and  wept  over 
the  remembrance  of  it,  and  not  long  after  carried  its  sweet 
aroma  off  with  her  to  heaven ;  while  I,  for  my  part,  have 
never  forgotten  it"    Percival  entitles  it 

"  A  GENEROUS  RETURN  FOR  AN  INJURY." 

"  When  the  Great  Conde  commanded  the  Spanish  army,  and  laid 
siege  to  one  of  the  French  towns  in  Flanders,  a  soldier  being  ill-treated 
by  a  general  officer,  and  struck  several  times  with  a  cane,  for  some  dis- 
respectful words  he  had  let  fall,  answered  very  coolly  that  he  should 
soon  make  him  repent  of  it.  Fifteen  days  afterwards,  the  same  general 
officer  ordered  the  colonel  of  the  trenches  to  find  a  bold  and  intrepid 
fellow  to  execute  an  important  enterprise,  for  which  he  promised  a 
reward  of  a  hundred  pistoles.  The  soldier  we  are  speaking  of,  who 
passed  for  the  bravest  in  the  regiment,  offered  his  services,  and  going 
with  thirty  of  his  comrades,  whom  he  had  the  liberty  to  make  choice 
of,  he  discharged  a  very  hazardous  commission  with  incredible  courage 
and  good- fortune.  Upon  his  return,  the  general  officer  highly  com- 
mended him,  and  gave  him  the  hundred  pistoles  which  he  had  promised. 
The  soldier  presently  distributed  them  among  his  comrades,  saying  he 
did  not  serve  for  pay,  and  demanded  only  that  if  his  late  action  seemed 
to  deserve  any  recompense,  he  would  make  him  an  officer.  '  And  now, 
Sir,'  adds  he  to  the  General,  who  did  not  know  him,  '  I  am  the  soldier 
whom  you  abused  so  much  fifteen  days  ago,  and  I  then  told  you  I 
would  make  you  repent  of  it.'  The  General,  in  great  admiration, 
and  melting  into  tears,  threw  his  arms  around  his  neck,  b^;ged  his 
pardon,  and  gave  him  a  conmiission  that  very  day." — Roilin,^ 

Observe  now  how  this  bald  little  anecdote,  as  told  by  the 
late  Monsieur  Rollin, — once,  but  no  longer,  a  classic  of  the 
English  governess  and  her  girl-pupils, — becomes  expanded, 
transformed,    and    glorified   in   De   Quince/s    memory. 

*  Percival's  Works,  i.  23. 
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*'  Here,"  he  says,  "  is  Dr.  Percival's  stoiy  "*  rendered  into  the 
"  impassioned  prose  "  of  which  De  Quincey  was  so  proud : — 

"A  Toiing  officer  (io  what  onny,  do  matter)  Imd  so  ftrfbigotten 
himself,  in  &  momeDt  of  imtation,  as  to  strike  ■  private  soldier  full  of 
personal  dignity  (as  sometimes  happens  in  all  ranks)  and  distinguished 
for  his  courage.  The  inexorable  laws  of  militarj  discipline  forbade  to 
the  injured  soldier  any  practical  redress;  he  could  look  for  no  retaliation 
b;  acts.  Words  only  were  at  his  command  ;  and  in  a  tumult  of  indig- 
nation, OS  he  turned  away,  the  soldier  said  to  his  officer  that  he  would 
'  make  him  repent  it.'  This,  wearing  the  shape  of  a  menace,  naturally 
rekindled  the  officer's  anger,  and  intercepted  any  dispo^lion  which 
might  be  rising  within  him  towards  a  sentiment  of  remorse  ;  and  thus 
ihe  irritation  between  the  two  young  men  grew  hotter  than  before. 
Some  weeks  afler  this,  a  partial  action  took  place  with  the  enemy. 
Suppose  yourself  a  spectator,  and  looking  down  into  a  valley  occupied 
by  the  two  armies.  They  are  facing  each  other,  you  see,  in  martial 
airay.  But  it  is  no  more  than  a  skirmish  which  is  going  on ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  however,  an  occasion  suddenly  arises  for  a  desperate 
service.  A  redoubt,  which  has  lidlen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  must  be 
recaptured  at  any  price,  and  under  circumstances  of  all  but  hopeless 
difficulty.  A  strong  party  has  voluntecied  for  the  service ;  there  is  a 
cry  for  somebody  to  head  them;  you  see  a  soldier  step  out  from  the 
ranks  to  assume  this  dangerous  leadership ;  the  party  moves  rapidly 
forward ;  in  a  few  minutes  i(  is  swallowed  up  from  your  eyes  in  clouds 
of  smoke ;  for  one  halfhour,  from  behind  these  clouds,  you  receive 
hieroglyphic  reports  of  bloody  strife ;  fierce  repeating  signals,  flashes 
from  the  guns,  rolling  musketry,  and  exulting  hurrahs,  advancing  or 
receding,  slackening  or  redoubling.  A(  length  all  is  over :  the  redoubt 
has  been  recovered ;  that  which  was  lost  is  (bund  again ;  the  jewel 
which  had  been  made  captive  is  ransomed  with  blood.  Crimsoned 
wiih  glorious  gore,  the  wreck  <^  the  conquering  party  is  relieved,  and 
at  titierty  to  return.  P'rom  the  river  you  see  it  ascending.  The  plume- 
cresled  officer  in  command  rashes  forward,  with  his  left  band  raising 
his  hat  in  homage  to  the  blackened  fragments  of  what  was  once  a  flag, 
whilst,  with  his  tight  hand,  he  seizes  that  of  the  leader,  though  no 
more  than  a  private  from  the  ranks.  That  perplexes  you  not ;  mystery 
you  see  none  in  that.  For  distinctions  of  order  perish,  ranks  are  con- 
founded, 'high  and  low,'  are  words  without  a  meaning,  and  to  wreck 
goes  eveiy  notion  01  feeling  that  divides  the  noble  from  the  noble,  or 
the  brave  man  &om  the  brave.  But  wherefore  is  it  that  now,  when 
suddenly  they  wheel  into  mutual  recognition,  suddenly  they  pause? 
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This  soldier,  this  officer — ^who  are  they?  O  reader  !  once  before  thej 
had  stood  face  to  face.  The  soldier  it  is  that  was  struck ;  the  officer  it 
is  that  struck  him.  Once  again  they  are  meeting ;  and  the  gaze  of 
armies  is  upon  them.  If  for  a  moment  a  doubt  divides  them,  in  a 
moment  the  doubt  has  perished.  One  glance  exchanged  between  them 
publishes  the  forgiveness  that  b  sealed  for  ever.  As  one  who  recovers 
a  brother  whom  he  had  accounted  dead,  the  officer  sprang  forward, 
threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  soldier  and  kissed  him,  as  if  he 
were  some  mart3rr  glorified  by  that  shadow  of  death  from  which  he 
was  returning;  whilst,  on  his  part,  the  soldier,  stepping  back  and 
carrying  his  open  hand  through  the  beautiful  motions  of  the  military 
salute  to  a  superior,  makes  this  immortal  answer — that  answer  which 
shut  up  for  ever  the  memory  of  the  indignity  offisred  to  him,  even  whibt 
for  the  last  time  alluding  to  it:  'Sir,'  he  said,  'I  told  you  before 
that  I  would  make  you  repent  it*  '*  ^ 

An  effective  and  striking  bit  of  writing,  in  De  Quince/s 
best  narrative-style,  but  certainly  this  is  not  "  Dr.  Percival's 
story."  And  the  reader,  or  the  writer,  who  studies  De 
Quince/s  autobiography  to  extract  from  it  the  truth  about 
his  life,  whether  outward  or  inward,  must  take  into  account 
the  Opium  Eater's  habit  of  allowing  fancy,  as  in  the  fore- 
going version  of  Rollings  anecdote,  to  magnify,  transmute, 
and  beautify  fact  Yet  some  reminiscence  of  the  fact  was 
present  in  the  autobiographer's  mind.  Probably  he  had  not 
seen  Percival's  book  since  he  was  a  child.  He  might 
easily  have  evolved  a  small  romance  without  ever  referring 
to  Percival,  and  the  reference  proves  in  its  own  way  that  if 
his  autobiography  is  not  all  fact,  neither  is  it  by  any  means 
all  fancy. 

With  no  companions  but  younger  sisters  and  brothers, 
the  little  De  Quincey  was  growing  up  in  that  solitary  and 
secluded  mansion  a  shy,  sensitive,  and  dreamy  boy.  Sud- 
denly he  was  made  to  feel  the  sway  of  a  more  vigorous  will 
and  temperament  than  his  own,  and  was  brought  into  rude 
contact  with  a  fraction  of  the  busy  industrial  world — so  near 

*  fVorks  (Second  Edinburgh  edition  of  1863-71),  xiv.  125. 
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and  yet  so  far — that  lay  beyond  the  pleasant  grounds  and 
gardens  and  green  lanes  of  still  Greenhay.  With  their  father's 
death  came  the  return  home  of  little  Tom's  elder  brother, 
some  five  or  six  yeais  older  than  himself,  and  then,  there- 
fore, about  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Master  William  Quircey, 
having  been  found  at  an  earlier  stage  unmanageable  at  home, 
was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  of  Louth,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, from  which  he  returned,  full  of  boyish  vigour  of  all 
kinds,  to  domineer  over  the  inmates  of  the  school-room  and 
nursery  at  Greenhay,  He  was  not  a  reading  boy  like  his 
younger  brother,  who,  to  say  nothing  more  of  Dr.  Percival's 
juvenile  literature,  had  already  fed  upon  a  "vast  nursery 
collection  of  books,"  —  among  them  a  favourite  "  Bible 
illustrated  with  many  pictures " — and  who  had  advanced  so 
far  in  criticism  as  to  challenge  the  preference  given  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld  to  Sindbad  and  Aladdin  over  the  other  stories  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  But  the  turbulent,  mischief- loving, 
and  despotic  new-comer  from  the  Lincolnshire  school  and 
its  pugilistic  encounters,  was  not  without  an  odd  intellec* 
tuality  and  imaginativeness  of  his  own.  He  delivered 
lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  nursery.  He  pro- 
pounded plans  for  walking,  like  the  flies,  on  the  ceiling,  and 
was  more  successful  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-balloons. 
He  had  opinions  of  his  own  on  every  subject,  from  the 
Thirly-nine  Articles  to  necromancy,  and  frightened  his 
brothers  and  sisters  by  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  of  ghosts.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  Sultan 
Amuiath,"  which  he  compelled  them  to  perform,  and  in 
which  the  dramatis  persons  of  each  act  were  slaughtered 
off  to  make  room  for  a  new  set  in  the  next  By  way  of 
varying  his  amusements,  he  created  an  imaginary  kingdom 
of  which  he  was  the  niler,  and  kindly  permitted  his  younger 
brother  to  indulge  a  similar  fancy.  But  the  junior  found 
that  even  in  the  realms  of  imagination  he  was  domineered 
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over  by  his  imperious  senior.  His  own  kingdom  was  an 
island  of  Gombroon,  the  whereabouts  of  which  he  carefully 
concealed  until  he  knew  that  of  his  brother's.  When  Will 
announced  that  the  capital  of  his  dominions  was  in  the  high 
latitude  of  65  degrees  north,  Tom  "smacked"  his  little 
island-kingdom  10  degrees  south  of  the  line,  in  the  hope 
that  his  brother  would  not  dream  of  fitting  out  a  naval 
expedition  against  distant  and  insignificant  Gombroon. 
But  as  soon  as  the  whereabouts  of  Gombroon  was  fixed 
upon  the  map,  Will  discovered  that  though  his  metropolis 
was  so  far  north,  yet  his  sway  extended  southward  some  80 
or  90  degrees !  The  acme  of  Tom's  regal  anxieties  was 
reached  when,  after  an  accidental  dip  into  the  book  in 
which  that  strange  Scotchman,  Lord  Monboddo,  asserted 
man  to  be  a  variety  of  the  ape,  and  to  have  at  one  time 
possessed  a  tail.  Will  suddenly  announced  that  Tom's 
Gombroonian  subjects  were  still  in  the  tail-wearing  stage. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  ridicule  and  reproach  which  the 
elder  brother  heaped  upon  the  younger  for  this  backward 
condition  of  the  Gombroonian  development.  Long  after- 
wards De  Quincey  remembered  and  half-pathetically  re- 
corded what  he  suffered  on  this  account,  and  the  cir- 
cumstantiality of  the  record  goes  to  prove  that  the  little 
boy  of  eight  or  nine,  who  could  thus  torment  himself,  must 
have  been  already  morbidly  sensitive. 

These  were  merely  mental  torments,  but  physical  pains 
and  penalties  v/ere  added  by  the  enfant  terrible  of  an  elder 
brother  to  embitter  poor  Tom's  existence.  The  two  boys 
went  daily  from  Greenhay  to  Salford,  where  lived  their 
tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made 
as  one  of  Tom's  guardians.  De  Quince/s  own  account  of 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  this  new  trouble  arose  is 
worth  giving  for  its  topographical  and  in  some  degree  for  its 
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social  interest.     He  is  describing  Manchester  as  it  was  in 
1792,  or  thereabouts : — 

"  Greenhay,  a  couatiy-house,  Dcwly  built  by  my  falber,  at  that  time 
was  a  clear  mile  from  the  outskirts  of  Manchester  ;  but  in  after  years 
Manchester,  Ibrowing  out  the  teniatula  of  its  viist  eipansion,  absolutely 
enveloped  Greenhay ;  and  for  anything  I  know  the  grounds  and  gardens 
which  then  insulated  the  house  may  have  long  disappeared.  Being  a 
modest  mansion,  which  (includii^  hot  walls,  offices,  and  gardener's 
house)  bad  cost  only  six  thousand  pounds,  I  do  not  know  how  it  should 
have  risen  to  the  distinction  of  giving  name  to  a  region  of  that  great 
toWQ — however,  it  has  done  so ; '  and  at  this  time,  therefore,  after  changes 
su  great,  it  will  be  difEcult  for  the  haiit^nl  that  rcgiou  to  understand 
how  my  brother  and  myself  could  have  a  solitary  road  to  traTCiK 
between  Greenhay  and  Princess  Street,  then  the  termination  on  that 
side  of  Manchester.  But  so  it  was,  Oxford  Street,  like  its  namesake 
in  London,  was  then  called  the  Oxford  Road;  and  during  the  cur- 
rency of  our  acquaintance  with  it,  arose  the  first  three  houses  ilt 
its  neighbourhood  ;  of  which  the  third  was  built  for  the  Rev.  S.  H." — 
Samuel  Hall—"  one  of  our  guardians,  for  whom  his  friends  had  also  built 
the  Church  of  St  Peter's — not  a  bowshot  from  the  house.  At  present, 
however,  he  resided  in  Saiford,  nearly  two  miles  from  Greenhay  ;  and 
to  him  we  went  over  daily  for  the  benefit  of  his  classical  instructions. 
One  sole  cotton- factory  had  then  risen  along  the  line  of  Oxford  Street, 
and  this  was  close  to  a  bridge,  which  also  was  a  new  creation  ;  for  pre- 
viously all  passengers  to  Manchester  went  round  by  GarraL  This 
factory  became  to  us  the  e^ina  gentium,  from  which  swarmed  forth 
those  Goths  and  Vandals  that  continually  threatened  our  steps ;  and 
this  bridge  became  the  eternal  arena  of  combat,  we  taking  care  to  be 
on  the  right  side  of  the  bridge  for  retreat,  i.c.,  on  the  town  side,  or  the 
countiy  side,  accordingly  as  we  were  going  out  in  the  morning,  or 
returning  in  the  afternoon.  Stones  were  the  implemems  of  warfiue ; 
and  by  continual  practise  both  parties  became  expert  in  throwing 

"  The  origin  of  the  feud  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  rehearse,  Mnce  the 

'  In  one  of  those  noies— of  which  De  Quincey  was  so  fond,— ex- 
panding, quali^ing,  or  illustrating  his  text,  he  adds:  "Greenheys  with 
■  slight  variation  in  the  spellii^g,  is  the  name  given  to  that  district  of 
which  Greenhay  formed  the  origicai  nucleus.  Probably  it  was  the 
solitary  situation  of  the  house  which  (Uling  any  other  grounds  of 
iknominationj  raised  it  to  this  privilege." 
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particular  accident  which  began  it  was  not  the  true  efficient  cause  of  car 
long  warfare,  but  simply  the  casual  occasion.  The  cause  lay  in  our 
aristocratic  dress.  As  children  of  an  opulent  fiunily,  where  all  pro- 
visions were  liberal,  and  all  appointments  elegant,  we  wexe  uniformly 
well  dressed  ;  and  in  particular,  we  wore  trousers  (at  that  time  unheard 
o^  except  among  sailors),  and  we  also  wore  Hessian  boots — a  crime 
that  could  not  be  forgiven  in  the  Lancashire  of  that  day,  because  it  ex- 
pressed the  double  offence  of  being  aristocratic  and  being  outlandish. 
We  were  aristocrats,  and  it  was  vain  to  deny  it ;  could  we  deny  our 
boots?  whilst  our  antagonists,  if  not  absolutely  sansculottes^  were 
slovenly  and  forlorn  in  their  dress,  often  unwashed,  with  hair  totally 
neglected,  and  always  covered  with  flakes  of  cotton.  Jacobins  they 
were  not," — a  remark  worth  noting, — "as  regarded  any  sympathy  with 
the  Jacobinism  that  then  desolated  France  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they 
detested  everything  French,  and  answered  with  brotherly  signals  to  the 
cry  of  'Church  and  King,'  or,  'King  and  Constitution.'  But,  for  all 
that,  as  they  were  perfectly  independent,  getting  veiy  high  wages,  and 
these  wages  in  a  mode  of  industry  that  was  then  taking  vast  strides 
ahead,  they  contrived  to  reconcile  this  patriotic  anti-Jacobinism  with  a 
personal  Jacobinism  of  that  sort  which  is  native  to  the  heart  of  man, 
who  Is  by  natural  impulse  (and  not  without  a  root  of  nobility,  though 
also  of  base  envy)  impatient  of  inequality,  and  submits  to  it  only  through 
a  sense  of  its  necessity,  or  under  a  long  experience  of  its  benefits. 

"  It  was  on  an  early  day  of  our  new  tyrocinmm,  or  perhaps  in  the 
very  first,  that,  as  we  passed  the  bridge,  a  boy  happening  to  issue  from 
the  factory  sang  over  to  us  derisively  '  Hulloa,  Bucks  ! '  In  this  the 
reader  may  fail  to  perceive  any  atrocious  insult  commensurate  to  the 
long  war  which  followed.  But  the  reader  is  wrong.  The  word 
'  dandies,'  which  was  what  the  villain  meant,  had  not  then  been  bom, 
so  that  he  could  not  have  called  us  by  that  name,  unless  through  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  Buck  was  the  nearest  word  at  hand  in  his  Man- 
chester vocabulary ;  he  gave  all  he  could,  and  let  us  dream  the  rest. 
But  in  the  next  moment  he  discovered  our  boots,  and  he  consummated 
his  crime  by  saluting  us  as  '  Boots  I  Boots  1 '  My  brother  made  a  dead 
stop,  surveyed  him  with  intense  disdain,  and  bade  him  draw  near  that 
he  might  'give  his  flesh  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.'  The  boy  declined  to 
accept  this  liberal  invitation,  and  conveyed  his  answer  by  a  most 
contemptuous  and  plebeian  gesture,  upon  which  my  brother  drove  him 
in  with  a  shower  of  stones."  ^ 


This  was  the  young  De  Quincey's  introduction  to  Man- 

1  Wtfrks,  xiv.  48. 
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cliester  Induslriaiism  and  the  factory  system.  The  quiet, 
dreamy,  sensitive  little  boy  had  no  taste  for  encounters  with 
the  rude  sons  of  the  mill,  but  his  impetuous  and  aggressive 
brother  insisted  on  his  active  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, and  daily  he  had  to  assist  in  a  battle  of  which 
"  stones,  fragments  of  slate,  and  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
brick-bats  were  the  weapons."  Thrice  he  was  captured  by 
the  foe ;  once  he  made  his  escape ;  the  second  time  he  was 
dismissed  with  kicks  and  an  insolent  message  to  his  brother, 
who  reviled  him  for  transmitting  it ;  a  third  time  he  was 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  girls  of  the  factory,  who 
connived  at  his  flight.  At  last,  one  of  the  boys'  guardians 
interfered.  He  happened  to  be  a  magistrate,  and  thus  to 
possess  some  weight  with  the  proprietors  of  the  factory. 
But  the  juvenile  mill-hands  were  so  independent  of  em- 
ployers, and  so  careless  of  their  displeasure,  that  the  only 
means  discoverable  for  putting  an  end  to  the  warfare  was 
an  alteration  of  the  hours  at  which  the  two  young  gentlemen 
came  and  went  between  Greenhay  and  Salford.  Even  this 
arrangement  was  proving  ineffective  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  when  the  elder  of  the  brothers  was  summoned  away  to 
a  distance.  Among  William  Qiiincey's  accomplishments 
was  that  of  drawing.  Some  of  his  sketches  were  shown  to 
De  Lotherbourg,  the  academician,  who  pronounced  them 
promising.  With  a  fee  of  a  thousand  guineas,  at  least  so 
says  De  Quincey,  he  was  sent  as  a  pupil  to  the  artist,  in 
whose  house  at  Hammersmith  he  died  of  typhus  at  seventeen. 
The  news  of  his  death  does  not  seem  to  have  been  received 
by  his  junior  with  any  of  the  transcendent  grief  which  De 
Quincey  represents  himself  to  have  felt  at  the  death  of  his 
elder  sister,  and  a  reference  to  "horrid  pugilistic  brothers" 
once  occurs  in  his  autobiography.  The  daily  combats  with 
factory  lads  may  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  sensitive 
boy,  but  a  little,  not  too  much,  of  what  is  called  roughing  it 
3d 
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at  a  public  school,  would  probably  have  done  him  good 
then  and  in  after  life. 

When  he  did  go  to  a  public  school,  it  was  not  a  whole- 
some ordeal  to  which  he  was  exposed.  He  was  placed  at 
the  Grammar  School  of  Bath,  to  which*  town,  atai,  13,  he 
migrated  with  his  mother  and  her  household.  De  Quincey 
had  made  progress  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hall,  though  he 
speaks  of  the  first  incumbent  of  St  Peter's  as  a  dull  man, 
and  remembered  sadly  when  he  wrote  his  autobiography, 
his  weekly  task  of  having  to  reproduce  every  Monday  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  the  sermon  which  his  clerical  tutor 
preached  on  the  Sunday.  His  aptitude  for  learning  was 
great,  and  if  it  was  only  later  that  he  became  a  good 
Grecian,  his  skill  in  Latin  verse-making  was  already  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  master  of  the  Bath  school  used  to  re- 
proach his  bigger  and  biggest  boys  with  being  outdone  by 
this  little  fellow,  who,  with  his  diminutive  stature,  looked  even 
younger  than  he  was.  The  seniors  resented  the  comparison, 
and  made  poor  De  Quince/s  school-life  very  uncomfortable 
to  him.  After  a  year  or  two  he  had  to  leave  in  consequence 
of  an  accident,  which  led  the  doctors  to  fear  that  his  skull 
was  fractured.  During  his  illness  his  mother  read  to  him 
Hoole*s  Tasso,  and  he  first  read  for  himself  the  Paradise 
Lost,  of  which  great  poem  his  profound  admiration  and 
knowledge  are  visible  throughout  his  writings.  When  he 
was  well  again,  some  adult  local  admirers  asked  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  school  where  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself.  "  But,"  says  De  Quincey,  "  it  illustrates 
my  mother's  moral  austerity,  that  she  was  shocked  at  my 
hearing  compliments  to  my  own  merits,  and  was  altogether 
disturbed  at  what  doubtless  these  gentlemen  expected  to 
see  received  with  maternal  pride.  She  declined  to  let  me 
continue  at  the  Bath  school;  and  I  went  to  another,  at 
Winkfield,  in  the  county   of  Wilts,   of  which  the    chief 
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recommendation  lay   in  the   religious    character  of   the 
master." 

At  Winkfield,  under  its  religious  master,  De  Quincey 
remained  about  a  twelvemonth,  and  of  his  experiences  there 
his  autobiography  contains  no  record.  Then,  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  the  schoolboy  was  suddenly  admitted  to  glimpses  of 
the  great  world,  and  brought  into  contact  more  or  less 
close  with  people  of  rank  and  fashion.  He  received  an 
invitation  to  accompany,  on  a  visit  to  Ireland  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  a  "young  friend"  of  his  own  age, 
Lord  Westport,  the  son  of  Lord  Altamont,  afterwards  Erst 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  Of  the  origin  of  the  friendship  between 
the  son  of  the  Manchester  linen  merchant  and  the  young 
Irish  nobleman,  De  Quincey  simply  says :  "  My  acquaint- 
ance with  Lord  Wesiport  was  of  some  years'  standing. 
My  father,  whose  commercial  interests  led  him  often  to 
Ireland,  had  many  friends  there.  One  of  these  was  a 
country  gentleman  connected  with  the  west,  and  at  his 
house  I  first  met  Lord  Westport"  Lord  Westport  was  at 
Eton,  and  in  the  spring  of  1800  De  Quincey  went  to  join 
him  there.  The  young  nobleman's  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
the  great  Admiral,  Earl  Howe,  and  was  intimately  known 
to  the  royal  family,  and  Lord  Westport  at  Eton  was  therefore 
favoured  with  the  special  notice  of  George  III.  at  Windsor. 
During  one  of  their  walks  in  the  grounds  of  Frogmore,  the 
two  boys  were  amusing  themselves  throwing  pebbles  almost 
when  the  King  came  upon  them.  After  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  Lord  Westport,  the  good-natured  monarch  spoke 
to  his  companion,  and  was  doubtless  amused  when,  in 
reply  to  the  question  whether  the  Quinceys  had  settled 
in  England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
boy  plunged  into  a  genealogical  account  of  his  family, 
asserting  with  some  eagerness  that  they  were  not  French, 
but  had  come  to  England  at  the  Conquest,  and  quoting 
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Robert  of  Gloucester  in  proof  of  their  mediaeval  eminence. 
In  May,  De  Quincey  saw  for  the  first  time,  though  but 
for  a  day  (most  of  it  given  to  St  Paul's),  the  mighty 
London  which  he  was  to  revisit  under  very  different 
circumstances.  In  June  the  two  young  friends  were  wdth 
Lord  Altamont  in  Dublin.  De  Quincey's  stay  in  the  Irish 
capital  was  made  at  an  interesting  time,  for  those  were  the 
last  days  of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland ;  and 
with  Lord  Altamont  for  his  host,  he  saw  everybody  and 
everything  worth  seeing.  He  was  present  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  on  the  death-day  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
when  the  Union  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent.  The 
observant  boy  remarked  with  wonder  at  the  time,  and 
recorded  long  years  afterwards,  the  curious  fact  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  excitement  in  the  crowd 
of  legislators  and  privileged  spectators  when  the  fateful 
words  U  rot  U  vailt  tolled  the  knell  of  Ireland's  separate 
legislation.  "The  man  who  presented  his  robes  to  Lord 
Altamont  seemed  to  me,"  he  says,  "  of  all  whom  I  saw  on 
that  day,  the  one  who  wore  the  face  of  deepest  depression. 
But  whether  this  indicated  the  loss  of  a  lucrative  situation, 
or  was  really  disinterested  sorrow,  growing  out  of  a  patriotic 
trouble  at  the  knowledge  that  he  was  now  officiating  for 
the  last  time,  I  could  not  guess."  From  Dublin,  De 
Quincey  accompanied  Lord  Westport  and  Lord  Altamont 
to  the  family  seat  in  county  Mayo,  and  saw  a  good  deal 
of  the  domestic  life  of  the  old  Irish  resident  nobility,  an 
experience  novel  and  interesting.  At  Westport  House 
he  found  himself  near  the  centre  of  the  second  Irish 
insurrection  of  1798,  and  only  eleven  miles  from  Castle- 
bar,  to  which  town  the  French  expeditionary  force,  sent 
under  General  Humbert  to  assist  the  rebels,  had  "ad- 
dressed their  very  earliest  efforts."  "  Records  there 
were   on   every  side,  and   memorials  even    in   our   bed- 
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rooms,  of  this  French  visit ;  for  at  one  time  they  had 
occupied  Westport  House  in  some  strength."  The  con- 
versation often  turned  on  the  doings  of  those  eventful 
days,  and  the  intelligent  and  inquisitive  young  gentleman 
learned  al!  that  was  to  be  learned  about  them  from  people 
some  of  whom  had  witnessed  the  insurrection,  while  others 
of  them  had  played  a  part  in  it.  The  events  recorded  in  the 
chapters  of  his  autobiography  devoted  to  the  two  Irish 
insurrections  of  1798  lie  away  from  the  story  of  De 
Quince/s  life,  but  his  chronicle  of  them  combines  vigour 
and  picturesqueness  with  all  that  subtle  analysis  in  the 
presentment  of  detail  which  characterises  him  as  a  nar- 
rator. 

From  the  west  of  Ireland,  with  its  jovial  gentry  and 
smouldering  ashes  of  insurrection,  the  young  De  Quincey 
passed  as  a  guest  to  Laxton,  a  country-house  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. One  of  his  sisters  was  there,  visiting  a  certain 
Lady  Carbery,  a  young  and  beautiful  peeress,  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  mother's,  and  who  had  known  him- 
self when  a  child.  In  Ireland  he  had,  of  course,  played  a 
part  subordinate  to  his  young  friend.  Lord  Westport  At 
Laxton  he  found  himself  somebody.  When  he  arrived, 
Lord  Carbery  was  absent,  and  Lady  Carbery  had  for 
guests  a  Lord  and  Lady  Massey.  Lord  Massey,  an  Irish 
peer,  had  been  roused  from  a  life  of  ennui  and  torpor  by 
an  attachment  to  the  fair  young  Irishwoman  whom  he 
married,  and  whose  fascinations  of  person,  disposition, 
and  manner,  exercised  after  marriage  the  same  spell  on 
him  as  before  it.  But  there  were  no  males  to  keep  him 
company  and  to  amuse  him  in  those  two  terrible  post- 
prandial hours  during  which  custom  banished  the  ladies 
from  the  dining-room.  De  Quincey  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  house  than  Lady  Carbery,  who  was  deeply  attached 
to  Lady   Massey,   took    him    into    her   confidence,  and 
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asked  him  to  entertain,  in  the  intellectual  sense  of  the 
word,  the  young  nobleman  after  dinner.  The  young 
gentleman  cheerfully  consented  to  do  his  best  His 
Irish  visit  had  rubbed  off  some  of  his  shyness,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  topics  of  conversation  interesting  to  an 
Irish  peer.  "I  could  talk,"  he  says,  "upon  innumerable 
subjects,"  and  "with  the  aid  of  three  or  four  glasses  of 
wine"  he  made  himself  an  agreeable  companion.  From 
amusing  his  fellow-guest  De  Quincey  took  to  instructing 
his  fair  hostess.  His  mother  had  made  Lady  Carbety 
religious  after  her  own  fashion,  and  she  and  her  young 
friend  were  soon  engaged  in  tlieologicol  discussion.  One 
great  advantage  the  boy  had  over  the  woman  in  these 
friendly  debates.  He  knew  the  original  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  Lady  Carbery  willingly  accepted  his 
offer  to  teach  it  her.  The  needful  books  were  ordered 
from  Stamford,  and  under  the  guidance  of  her  youthful 
tutor  she  became  an  adept  in  New  Testament  Greek.  He 
was  urging  on  her  the  pleasure  which  she  would  derive 
from  reading  Herodotus  in  the  original,  when  Lord  Car- 
bery appeared  on  the  scene,  and  De  Quincey  left  it. 
His  guardians  had  decided  that  he  should  enter  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  try  for  one  of  those 
exhibitions  at  Brasenose,  which  were  open  to  pupils  of  three 
years'  standing  at  Bishop  Oldham's  Foundation.  Each  exhi- 
bition yielded  £$o  a  year,  and  this  would  have  raised  De 
Quince/s  patrimonial  income  of  £iS^  \o  jQiooaX  Oxford. 
There  is  some  justice  in  De  Quinccy's  complaint  that  the 
proposed  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  tried  when  he  was 
younger.  He  was  now  hall-way  between  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
and  he  would  remain  a  school-boy  until  he  was  half-way 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen.  After  his  free  and  quasi- 
virile  life  in  Ireland  and  Northamptonshire,  his  soul 
sickened  at  the  thought   of   the    Manchester  Grammar 
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School  To  it,  however,  he  was  consigned,  and  after  an 
examination,  he  was  placed  in  the  highest  class.  The 
head  master,  whose  boarder  he  became,  was  not  the  man 
to  reconcile  him  to  his  new  lot  Mr.  Lawson  was  a  con- 
scientious, a  too  conscientious,  teacher.  He  cut  down  the 
hours  traditionally  allowed  for  meals  and  recreation,  and 
added  them  to  school-time,  De  Quince/s  health  suffered ; — 
though  his  organisation  was  frail,  yet  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances and  with  plenty  of  exercise,  he  never  knew  illness — 
but  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  according  to  his 
account,  exercise  was  out  of  the  question.  As  the  months 
rolled  on,  the  state  both  of  his  body  and  mind  rendered 
the  school  insufferably  repulsive.  In  some  respects,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  much  to  make  his  new  school- 
life  pleasant  He  had  a  room  to  himself;  his  mother 
presented  him  with  an  admission  to  a  Manchester  library, 
on  the  Uterary  stores  of  which  he  fastened  with  keen  enjoy- 
ment j  and  he  was  fortunate  in  his  school-fellows  of  his 
own  age  or  standing.  One  of  his  chief  friends  among 
them — the  "  G."  of  his  autobiography — was  the  amiable 
and  excellent  Gilbert,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
In  his  retrospect,  moreover,  of  those  days,  and  of  the 
older  or  riper  among  his  school-fellows,  De  Quincey  lajrs 
stress  on  the  rather  striking  as  well  as  creditable  fact,  that 
the  reproach  to  which  the  training  given  and  the  studies  pur- 
sued at  most  other  public  schoob  were  liable — that,  namely, 
of  a  neglect  of  our  own  literature — could  not  be  brought 
against  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  At  this  school, 
indeed,  he  says,  speaking  of  himself  and  his  companions : — 

"It  happened  Ihat  most  of  us  sought  for  the  ordinary  subjects  of 
our  converaaiionaJ  discnsaioDs  in  literature,  vii.,  in  our  own  native 
literature.  Here  it  wu  that  1  learned  to  feel  a  deep  respect  Tor  my 
new  school-fellows — deep  it  was  then,  and  a  laif;er  experience  has 
made  it  deeper.     1  have  since  known  many  lileraiy  men ;  men  whose 
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profession  was  literature,  and  who  sometimes  had  with  some  cnc 
special  section  or  little  nook  of  literature  an  acquaintance  critically 
minute.  But  amongst  such  men  I  have  foimd  but  three  or  four  who 
had  a  knowledge  which  came  as  near  to  what  I  should  consider  a 
comprehensive  knowledge,  as  really  existed  amongst  these  boys  col- 
lectively. What  one  boy  had  not,  another  had;  and  thus,  \sy  con- 
tinual intercourse,  the  fragmentary  contributions  of  one  being  integrated 
by  the  fragmentary  contributions  of  others,  gradually  the  attainments 
of  each  separate  individual  became,  in  some  degree,  the  collective 
attainments  of  the  whole  senior  common  room.  It  is  true,  undoubt- 
edly, that  some  parts  of  literature  were  inaccessible  to  boys  at  school — 
for  instance,  Froissart  in  the  old  translation  by  Lord  Bemers,  now 
more  than  three  centuries  old ;  and  some  parts  were  to  the  young 
essentially  repulsive.  But  measuring  the  general  qualifications  by 
that  standard  which  I  have  since  found  to  prevail  amongst  professional 
litthateurs^  I  felt  more  respectfully  towards  the  majority  of  my  senior 
school-fellows  than  ever  I  had  fancied  it  possible  that  I  should  find 
occasion  to  feel  towards  any  boys  whatever.  My  intercourse  with 
those  amongst  them  who  had  any  conversational  talents  greatly  stimu- 
lated my  intellect "  ^ 


It  is  a  pity  that  De  Quincey,  with  his  passion  for  discus- 
sive  philosophising,  did  not  broach  a  theory  to  account  for 
this  striking  difference  between  the  Manchester  school  and 
public  schools  elsewhere.  However,  it  is  creditable  to  him 
that,  with  all  his  classical  scholarship,  he  ever  upheld  the 
greatness  of  our  own  rich  and  noble  literature,  and  main- 
tained its  superiority  as  a  whole  to  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  was  while  at  the  Manchester  school  that  De  Quincey 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  two,  then  new  and  young, 
English  writers,  who  both  personally  and  intellectually  were 
destined  to  affect  his  career  most  powerfully.  In  1 798  had 
appeared,  anonymously,  the  first  edition  of  the  "Lyrical 
Ballads,"  Wordsworth's  (chiefly)  and  Coleridge's,  a  volume 
which  opened  with  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  closed 
with  the  "  Lines  written  a  few  miles  above  Tintem  Abbey." 

*  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater^  in  voL  i.  of  Works  (edition  of 
1863),  p.  57- 
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The  sale  of  the  work  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  when  its 
publisher,  Cottle,  the  Bristol  bookseller,  transfeiTed  his 
copyrights  to  the  Longmans,  the  value  of  this  one  copyright 
was  formally  estimated  as  "nil"/  By  degrees,  however, 
the  new  poetic  and  philosophic  music  found  an  audience, 
fit,  though  few,  and  in  1801  a  second  edition  was  called  for. 
A  copy  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  schoolboy  De 
Quincey,  and  acted  on  his  susceptive  mind  almost  like  a 
revelation.  Deep  was  his  disappointment  when,  at  this 
time,  reading  it  aloud,  "  with  a  beating  heart,"  to  Lady  Car- 
bery,  she  scoffed  at  the  Ancient  Manner  as  an  "  old  quiz  "  I 
For  De  Quincey  was  cheered  during  his  stay  at  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School  with  the  occasional  society  of  the 
fair  peeress  who  had  b^en  his  pupil  at  Laxton.  A  former 
governess  and  dear  friend  of  Lady  Carbery's,  who  had 
settled  near  her,  and  was  afflicted  with  some  painful  disease, 
decided  on  going  to  Manchester  for  a  time  to  profit  by  the 
professional  advice  of  one  of  its  denizens,  Charles  White, 
at  this  time  the  most  eminent  suigeon  in  the  North  of 
England.  Lady  Carbery  and  the  Laxton  household,  Lord 
and  Lady  Massey  included,  migrated  with  her  to  Man- 
chester,—a  town,  according  to  De  Quincey,  little  fitted 
then  for  the  reception  of  aristocratic  visitors. 

"Gloomy  they" — the  streeta  of  Manchester — "weie  at  that  time, 
mud  below,  smoke  above,  for  do  torch  of  improvement  had  yet  ex* 
plored  lh«  ancient  babitatiotu  of  the  Lancashire  capilaL     Elsewhere' 

'  "  Elsewhere  "  is  in  the  "  Confessioni  of  an  English  Opium. Eater  " 
(p.  45),  where,  speaking  of  the  alumni  of  the  Maochester  Giammar 
School,  DeQuincey  says:  "I  had  lived  familiarly  with  hoysgalhcred  from 
all  quarters  of  the  island  at  the  Bath  Grammar  School,  and  for  some 
time  (when  Tilling  Lord  AltamonC  at  Eton)  with  boys  of  the  highest  - 
aristocratic  pretensions.  At  Bath  tud  at  Eton,  though  not  eqnatly, 
there  prevailed  a  tone  of  higher  polish ;  and  in  the  air,  speech,  de- 
portment of  the  majority,  could  be  traced  at  once  a  premature  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  They  had  indeed  the  advantage  over  my  new 
3k 
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1  have  expressed  the  inexhaiulible  admiration  which  I  cherish  for  the 
»tt»w/ quili lies,  the  unrivalled  energy  ind  pefseveraocc,  of  that  native 
Lancashire  population,  as  yet  not  much  Alloyed  with  Celtic  adulteration. 
My  feelings  towards  them  are  the  same  as  were  eloquently  and  impres- 
sively avowed  by  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  afler  an  official 
inquiry  into  their  situation.  But  in  those  days  the  Manchester  people 
realised  the  stspimlion  of  the  noble  Sc}-thiui ;  oot  the  place  it  was  that 
glorified  llum,  but  they  that  glorified  the  place.  Na  great  city  (which 
technically  it  then  was  not,  but  simply  a  town  or  large  village)  could  pre- 
sent so  repulsive  an  exterior  as  the  Manchester  of  that  day.  Lodgings  of 
any  sort  could  with  difficulty  be  obtained,  and  at  last  only  by  breaking 
Dp  the  party.  The  poor  suffet^ng  lady,  with  her  two  frieads.  Lady 
Cacbery  and  my  mother,  hired  one  house.  Lord  and  Lady  Massey 
another,  and  two  others  were  occupied  by  attendants, — aU  the  servants, 
except  one  lady's  maid,  being  every  night  separated  by  a  qnaitec  of  • 
mile  from  their  n ' 


Most  welcome  to  De  Quincey  was  the  presence  of  the 
beautiful  and  iriendly  peeress,  with  her  conversation  "  so 

friends  in  graceful  setf-posses^on  ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  of 
them  suffered  by  comparison  with  these  Manchester  boys  in  the  qualities 
of  visible  self-restraint  and  of  self-respect.  At  Eton  high  rank  was 
distributed  pretty  liberally,  but  in  the  Manchester  school  the  parents  of 
many  boys  were  artizans,  or  of  that  rank  ;  some  even  had  sisters  that 
were  menial  servants  ;  and  those  who  stood  higher  by  pretensions  of 
birth  and  gentle  blood,  were  at  the  iiiost  the  sons  of  rural  gentry  or  of 
clergymen.  And  I  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
brothers,  belonging  to  a  clergyman's  family  at  York,  all  were,  like 
myself,  natives  of  Lancashire.  At  that  time  my  experience  was  too 
limited  lo  warrant  roe  in  expresdng  any  opinion,  one  way  or  other, 
npon  the  relative  pretensions — moral  and  intellectual — of  the  several 
provinces  b  our  islanii.  But  since  then  I  ha.ve  seen  leason  lo  agree 
with  the  lale  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  in  awarding  the  pre-eminence,  as 
regards  energy,  power  to  face  suffering,  and  other  high  qualities,  to  the 
natives  of  Lancashire.  Even  a  century  back  they  were  distinguished 
for  the  culture  of  reHned  tastes.  In  musical  skill  and  sensibility  no 
part  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  t,  (ew  places  in  Germany,  could 
pretend  to  rival  them  ;  and,  accordingly,  even  in  Handel's  days,  but 
for  the  chorus-singers  from  Lancashire,  his  oratorios  most  have  remained 
■  treasure,  if  not  absolutely  sealed,  at  any  tate  most  imperfectij  re- 

'  Wvrii,  xiv.  429. 
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bolt),  SO  novel,  and  so  earnest,"  and  every  afternoon  he  was 
allowed  to  spend  some  hours  in  her  drawing-room.  But 
even  her  society  did  not  cure  his  dispiritment  and  depres- 
sion, as  one  little  incident  testifies.  During  the  stay  of 
the  Laxton  party  in  Manchester  occurred  a  Christmas,  and 
according  to  old  custom  there  was  an  oratorical  display  at 
the  Grammar  School  on  the  breaking  up  for  the  holidays. 
As  one  of  the  three  boys  who  composed  the  head  class,  De 
Quincey  was  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
and  Lady  Carbery,  with  a  large  party  of  friends,  was  among 
the  auditors.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  to 
recite  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  on  the  recent  capture  of  Malta, 
Melila  Britannis  tubacta}  His  declamation  was  received 
with  loud  applause,  but  long  afterwards  he  remembered  how 
"  furious"  was  his  "  disgust,"  and  how  "  fiantic  "  was  his 
"  inner  sense  of  shame  at  the  childish  exhibition."  Morbid, 
indeed,  must  have  been  the  state  of  mind  of  the  clever 
boy  of  fifteen,  when  feelings  like  these  quenched  the  natural 
glow  of  juvenile  vanity.  In  ai\er-years  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  much  of  his  suffering  might  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  timely  administration  of  a  few  doses  of 
calomel.  But  the  medical  adviser,  with  whom  his  guardians 
allowed  him  to  run  up  a  bill,  was  an  aged  apothecary  who 
dosed  him  with  drastic  medicines,  and  these  merely  aggra- 
vated his  complaint  When  Lady  Carbery  and  the  Laxton 
household  left  Manchester,  De  Quincey  was  reduced  to 
despair.  He  opened  negotiations  with  one  of  liis  guardians 
for  a  removal  from  school ;  but  the  guardian  thought,  not 
unnaturally,  that  as  the  young  gentleman  had  completed 

'  Here,  again,  the  fact  of  the  declamation  is  conliiiDed  bf  eridence, 
while,  in  r^aid  to  its  theme,  memory  had  plajed  him  false.  "  Al  the 
annual  speech  day  in  December  iSoc^  Thomas  De  Quiocey  took  part, 
reciting  a  Latin  exercise  on  this  text,  '  DtJor  ipse  disertnin  (eceiat.'" — 
Adtaittiait-Rtptttr  of  Mancketttr  Grammar  School,  ii.  315. 
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one  half  of  the  term  requisite  for  an  exhibition,  he  bad 
better  st^y  out  the  other  half,  unless  he  had  some  more 
valid  excuse  for  departure  than  a  morbid  mood  of  mind  or 
a  liability  to  bilious  attacks.  When  this  last  hope  of  release 
from  the  bondage  of  school  was  destroyed,  De  Quincey 
resolved  to  "  elope,"  as  he  phrases  it, — in  pldn  English,  to 
iu»  away.  At  first  his  unrest  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  Lakes,  where  was  the  abode  of  bis  idolised  Words- 
worth. But  on  reflection  he  decided  not  to  present  him- 
self for  the  first  time  to  the  poet  in  the  undignified  character 
of  a  runaway  and  impecunious  schoolboy.  Ultimately  he 
fixed  on  North  Wales  as  his  destination,  partly  because  hu 
way  to  it  lay  through  Chester,  where  lived  his  mother,  whom 
he  was  unwilling  to  alarm  by  disappearing  into  space, 
leaving  not  a  trace  behind.  She  had  grown  tired  of  Bath, 
and  had  migrated  to  Chester,  and  St  John's  Priory,  without 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  Having  bought  the  Frioty,  she 
had  added  to  it,  with  her  usual  love  for  building,  and  was 
living  there  with  her  younger  children  and  a  brother,  aretired 
East  Indian  officer.  Her  son's  decision  taken,  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Carbery,  asking  for  a  loan  of  five  guineas,  and  after 
a  week  he  received  a  letter  enclosing  ten.  A  rather  curious 
incident  further  helped  todrivc  him  Chester-wards.  Through 
some  mistake  of  the  post-office,  he  received  a  letter  addressed 
"  A  Monsieur  De  Quincey.  Chester."  It  contained  a  draft 
for  forty  guineas,  and,  as  afterwards  appeared,  was  intended 
for  a  French  emigre  at  Chester,  unknown  to  the  postal 
authorities  there,  who  accordingly  forwarded  it  to  a  De 
Quincey  whom  they  did  know  of.  To  return  it  to  the 
Chester  Post-ofiice  was  an  additional  inducement  to  make 
for  the  city  on  the  Dee,  and  early  on  a  July  morning  of 
i8o3,  before  the  Lawson  household  was  astir,  the  young 
gentleman  bade  a  silent  and  secret  farewell  to  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,  and  launched  on  a  career  of 
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Strange  vicissitude  and  adventure,  "  I  set  off  on  foot,"  he 
says,  "  can7ing  a  small  parcel  with  some  articles  of  dress 
under  my  aim,  a  favourite  English  poet  in  one  pocket,  and 
an  odd  volume,  containing  about  one-half  of  Canter's 
Euripides,  in  the  other." 

Of  course  the  news  of  her  son's  flight  reached  his  mother 
some  time  before  the  truant  could  arrive  at  Chester  on  foot 
On  his  arrival  there,  he  managed  to  have  the  wrongly- 
delivered  letter,  with  its  enclosure,  handed  over  to  the 
postal  authorities,  and  he  despatched  a  note  to  one  of  his 
sisters  asking  her  to  meet  him  in  the  niins  of  the  near 
Priory  which  gave  its  name  to  her  home.  Instead  of  the 
sister,  who  was  off  in  a  post-chaise  to  the  Lake  country  in 
search  of  her  vanished  brother,  the  "  bronzed  Bengal  uncle  " 
kept  the  appointment,  and  Master  Tom  was  soon  in  the 
presence  of  his  anxious  and  austere  mother.  Fortunately 
for  him,  the  uncle  was  a  man  not  only  of  the  world, 
but  of  "even  morbid  activity,"  who  rather  sympathised 
with  his  nephew's  preference  of  locomotion  among  the 
Welsh  mountains  to  school  and  school-books.  At  his  in- 
stance the  mother  consented  that  the  young  gentleman 
should  be  allowed  a  guinea  a  week  to  make  a  pedestrian 
tour  in  Wales.  The  uncle  pleaded  for  a  larger  allowance, 
but  the  mother  refused,  urging,  "  most  reasonably,"  De 
Quincey  admitted  in  his  maturer  years,  that  an  increase 
"  would  be  only  a  proclamation  to  his  two  younger  brothers 
that  rebellion  bore  a  premium,  and  that  mutiny  was  the 
ready  road  to  ease  and  comfort" 

Behold  the  young  De  Quincey,  then,  just  entering  his 
eighteenth  year,  permitted  to  taste  the  sweets  of  perfect 
freedom  amid  the  beautiful  scenery  of  North  Wales !  For 
a  few  weeks  he  lived  in  lodgings  at  Bangor,  the  Bishop  of 
which,  as  it  happened,  was  Master  of  Brazenose,  the  very 
Oxford  college  to  which  De  Quincey  might  have  gone  had 
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he  remained  .it  the  Manchester  Gramroar  School  His 
Bangor  landlady  had  been  in  the  Bishop's  service,  and  in 
the  course  of  condescending  canversation  with  her,  his 
lordship  warned  her  to  be  careful  to  whom  she  let  her 
lodgings,  and  hinted  that  her  young  lodger  might  be  an 
adventurer.  The  good  woman  reported  the  conversation 
in  a  style  too  matter-of-fact  for  the  taste  of  De  Quincey, 
who  left  the  house  forthwith.  In  his  autobiogtaphy  he 
speculates  extensively  on  the  happy  resulte  that  might  have 
followed  if  he  had  written  the  good  Bishop  an  expostula- 
tory  letter  in  Greek,  which  must  have  attracted  the  prelate's 
attention  to  the  writer  and  his  story,  and  perhaps  have  pro- 
cured him  his  patronage  then  and  there,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford.  However,  he  did  not  write  the  Greek  letter,  and 
he  quitted  Bangor  for  Carnarvon  and  "Snowdonia,"  in 
which  region,  on  his  guinea  a  week,  he  led  for  some  time  a 
delightful  and  rambling  life,  thus,  with  the  long-vanished 
and  enviable  tourist-aspects  of  the  Principality  during  the 
first  years  of  the  century,  pleasantly  and  characteristically 
described  in  the  "  Confessions  " : — 

"There  were  already,  even  in  these  days  of  iSoa,  nnraerons  inn^ 
ercclud  al  reasonable  distances  from  each  other,  for  the  accommodatioD 
of  tourists,  and  no  sort  of  di^race  attached  in  Wales,  as  too  generally 
u|>on  the  great  roads  of  England,  to  the  pedestrian  style  of  tnTellii^.  In- 
deed, the  majority  of  those  whom  Iniet  as  fellow-toarists  in  the  quiet  little 
cotlajje-  parlours  of  the  Welsh  posting-houses  were  pedestrian  travellen. 
AH  the  way  from  Shrewsbury,  throu^  Lkngollco,  Llanwrst,  Conway, 
Bangor,  then  turning  to  the  left  at  right  angles  through  Camarron,  and  so 
on  to  Dolgelly  (the  chief  town  of  Merionethshire),  Tan-y-Bwlch,  Harlech, 
Barmouth,  and  through  the  sweet  solitudes  of  Cardiganshire,  oi  tunung 
back  iharply  towards  the  English  border  through  the  goij^us  wood 
scenery  of  Montgomeryshire — everywhere  at  intcrniitting  distances  of 
twelve  to  siileen  miles,  I  found  the  most  comfortable  inns.  One  fea- 
ture, indeed,  of  repose  in  all  this  chain  of  solitary  resting. houses,  tii., 
the  fact  that  none  of  them  rose  above  two  stories  in  height,  was  due 
to  the  modest  scale  on  which  the  travelhi^  system  of  the  Prindpalily 
had  moulded  itself  in  correspondence  to  the  call  of  England,  which 
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tlien  (bnl  be  it  remembered  this  IheH  wsi  in  1802,  a  yeai  of  peace) 
threw  a  very  small  proportion  of  her  vast  migratory  population  annually 
into  this  sequestered  chasneL  No  hnge  Babylonian  ccnlrei  of  com- 
merce lowered  into  the  clouda  on  these  sweet  sylvan  routes ;  no  burri- 
canes  of  haste,  or  fever-striclcen  armies  of  horses  and  fiying  chariots, 
tormented  the  echoes  in  these  mountain  recesses.  And  it  has  often 
stnick  me  tha.[  a.  world-wearied  man,  who  sought  for  the  peace  of 
monasteries  separated  from  their  gloomy  captivity — peace  altd  silence 
such  as  theirs,  combined  with  the  la^  liberty  of  Nature — could  not  do 
belter  than  revolve  amongst  these  modem  inns  in  the  five  northern 
Welsh  counties  of  Denbigh,  Montgomety,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  and 
Cirdigan.  Sleeping,  for  instance,  and  Iniali fasting  at  CamarvoB ;  then 
by  an  easy  nine-mile  walk,  going  forwards  to  dinner  al  Bangor  ;  thence 
toAber — nine  miles — or  to  Llanberis  ;  Euldsooa  forever,  accomplishing 
seventy  to  ninety  or  one  hundred  miles  in  a  week.  This,  upon  aciual 
experiment,  and  for  week  after  week,  I  found  the  most  delightfiil  of 
lives.  Here  was  the  eternal  motion  of  winds  and  riveis,  or  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  liberated  from  the  persecution  which  compelled  him  to 
move,  and  turned  his  breeiy  freedom  into  a.  killing  captivity.  Happier 
life  I  cannot  imagine  than  this  vagrancy,  if  the  weather  were  but  toler- 
able, through  endless  successions  of  changing  beauty,  and  towards 
evening  a  courteous  welcome  in  a  prelly  rustic  home,  that,  having  all 
the  luxuries  of  a  hne  hotel  (in  particular  some  luxuries  that  are  almost 
sacred  to  Alpine  regions),  was  at  the  same  time  libeoted  from  the  in- 
evitable accompaniments  of  such  hotels  in  great  cities  or  at  great  travel- 
ling stations,  viz.,  the  tumult  and  the  uproar. 

"Life  on  this  model  was  but  loo  delightful;  and  to  mj-self  especially, 
that  am  never  thoroughly  in  health  unless  when  having  pedestrian  exer- 
cise to  the  extent  of  fifteen  miles  at  the  most,  and  eight  to  ten  miles  at 
the  least.  Living  thus,  a  man  earned  his  daily  enjoyment.  But  what 
did  it  cost?  About  half-a-guinea  a  day,  whilst  my  boyish  allowance 
was  not  a  third  of  this.  The  flaj:;rant  heilth^ — health  boiling  over  in 
fiery  rapture — which  ran  along  side  by  side  with  exercise  on  this  scale, 
whilst  all  the  while  from  morning  to  night  I  was  inhaling  mountain  air, 
toon  passed  into  a  hateful  scourge  " — presumably  from  the  cosily  appe- 
tite thus  produced.  "  Perquisites  to  servants  and  a  bed  would  have 
absorbed  the  whole  of  my  weekly  guinea.  My  policy  therefore  was,  if 
the  autumnal  air  were  warm  enough,  to  save  this  expense  of  a  bod  and 
the  chamber-nudd  by  sleeping  amongst  ferns  and  furze  upon  a  hiii-side  ; 
and  perhaps  with  a  cloak  of  sufficient  vHghi  as  well  as  compass,  or  an 
Arab's  bumoose,  this  would  have  been  no  great  hardship.  Put  then 
in  the  day-lime  what  an  oppressive  burden  to  carry  I  So  perhaps  it 
vras  OS  well  that  I  had  no  cloak  at  alL     I  did,  however,  for  some  weeks 
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\rj  ibe  plan  of  catiyinE  >  canns  tent,  nunuroctuTed  bf  my selfl  uu)  not 
larger  than  an  ordinary  umbrella,  but  to  pitch  this  securely  I  fonnd 
difficult,  and  on  windy  nigbti  it  became  a  lioablesome  companioo.  Ai 
winter  drew  near,  thi*  bivoiuckiDf;  sjMm  became  too  dineeiont  to 
attempt.  Stilt  one  may  bivouack  decetitly,  bairiag  rain  and  wind,  np 
to  the  end  of  October.  And  I  counted,  on  the  whole,  that  in  a  fort- 
night 1  spent  nine  nighti  abroad."* 

Of  congenial  society  De  Quincey  found  no  kcic  among 
the  tourists  who  lingered  in  and  about  Snowdonia,  and  who 
were  interested  by  the  conversation  of  the  polished,  well- 
read,  and  reflective  young  gentleman.  Indeed,  during  these 
rambles  it  was  that  De  Quincey,  brought  into  commune  with 
all  sorts  of  minds,  developed  and  cultivated  the  singular  col- 
loquial powers  for  which  be  afterwards  became  famous.  One 
ofhis  temporary  companions,  a  "  Mr.  De  Harcn,"  an  accoiQ- 
plished  young  German,  who  had  held  a  commission  in  the 
British  navy,  even  gave  hira  some  lessons  in  German,  and 
excited  his  curiosity  respecting  such  great  Germans  as  Kant 
and  Jean  Paul  Richter,  whose  names  he  then  heard  for  the 
first  time.  From  the  same  associate  he  derived  the  hum- 
bler knowledge  that  there  was  an  inn  ten  or  twelve  miles 
south  of  Dolgelly  where  the  charge  for  "  a  really  elegant 
dinner "  was  only  sixpence,  and  the  youthful  philosopher 
took  care  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  information.  De 
Quincey  says  that  he  "  alternately  sailed  upon  the  high- 
priced  and  the  low-priced  uck,"  By  living  in  cottages  he 
could,  on  three  weeks  expenditure,  save  two  guineas  out  of 
his  three,  and  spend  the  third  where  society  and  conversar 
tion  were  to  be  had.  "  In  some  families,"  he  adds,  "  raised 
above  dependence  upon  daily  wages,  when  I  pcrfonned 
any  services  in  the  way  of  letter-writing,  I  found  it  imprao 
ticable  at  times  to  force  any  money  at  all  upon  them."  But 
winter  was  approaching,  when  bivouacking  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, and  it  would  be  diOicult  to  eke  out  the  weekly  guinea 
>  Cim/isiwits  efan  Opmm-Ealer,  p.  t30-X 
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BO  as  to  cover  the  expenses  at  inns  where  society  and  conver- 
sation were  to  be  found.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  was  now 
accustomed  to  be  his  own  master,  and  never  seems  to  have 
thought  of  returning  home.  Suddenly  the  strange  notion 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  rush  off  to  London  and  try  to 
borrow  ^^200  on  the  security  of  his  "  expectations."  In  four 
years  roore  he  was  to  attain  his  majority,  and  his  little  patri- 
mony would  be  at  his  own  disposal  He  entered  into  elabo- 
rate calculations  with  himself— for  however  deficient  in  prac- 
tical, De  Quincey  was  always  a  master  of  theoretical,  finance 
^to  prove  that  he  could  live  comfonably  in  London  lodgings 
for  ;£5o  a  year.  Two  friendly  Welsh  lawyers  started  him 
for  the  metropolis  with  a  loan  of  twelve  guineas.  Reaching 
Shrewsbury  on  foot,  he  caught  the  Holyhead  mail,  and  in 
eight  and  twenty  hours  the  adventurous  youth  of  seventeen 
was  alone  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Great  Babylon. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival,  De  Quincey 
presented  himself  to  a  London  usurer.  When  in  Wales,  he 
had,  with  some  forethought,  communicated  by  letter  his  wants 
and  his  expectations  to  several  worthies  of  this  class,  and 
the  money-lender  to  whom  he  first  applied  had,  he  says, 
verified  certain  of  his  statements.  But  this  particular  money- 
lender did  not  grant  personal  interviews,  and  referred  him 
to  one  of  his  jackals,  a  broken-down  attorney,  who  called 
himself  Mr.  Brown,  and  occupied  a  ramshackle  house, 
almost  bare  of  furniture,  in  Greek  Street,  Soho.  Mr,  Brown 
professed  to  give  loans  on  personal  security,  but  his  own, 
in  the  non-financial  sense  of  the  words,  was  limited,  since 
he  lived  in  frequent  fear  of  arrest  Brown,  however,  was  a 
well-educated  man,  and  loved  knowledge  and  literature. 
This  formed  a  bond  of  personal  union  between  him  and 
his  juvenile  acquaintance,  and  as  matters  turned  out,  very 
fortunately  for  the  foolish  De  Quincey.  The  remaining 
guineas  of  the  twelve,  with  the  aid  of  which  the  young 
3r 
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gentleman  exchanged  Wales  for  London,  disappeared  in  a 
few  weeks.  He  might  have  been  absolutely  homeless,  had 
not  Brown  given  him  gratuitous  lodgings,  without  board, 
in  the  roomy  and  spaisely- tenanted  mansion  of  Soho. 
Here  he  found  for  his  chief  companion  a  poor  friendless 
girl  of  ten,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  servant  to  Mr.  Brown 
during  the  day,  and  it  was  only  during  the  day  that  this 
singular  money-lender  was  visible,  or  invisible,  in  Greek 
Street  De  Quincey's  interviews  with  him  and  conversations 
on  classical  and  other  literary  topics  were  chiefly  at  his 
breakfast,  any  occasionally  remaining  fragments  of  which 
meal  were  appropriated  by  the  hungry  and  destitute  youth. 
When  the  varied,  but  always  disreputable  business  of  his 
host's  day  began,  the  young  gentleman  toolc  his  waits  abroad, 
only  to  return  to  sleep,  on  the  floor,  as  it  chanced,  with  a 
bundle  of  law-papers  for  a  pillow,  and  the  scantiest  of  dis- 
coverable bed-clothes.  In  his  ni^t-rambles,  dll  it  was  time 
for  him  to  take  shelter  in  this  strange  home,  De  Quincey  be- 
came familiar,  innocently  familiar,  he  says,  with  some  of  the 
class  of  "female  penpatetics,"as  he  styles  them,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  "  simply  sisters  in  calamity."  With  one  of  them,  a 
girl  scarcely  sixteen,  whom  he  knew  only  as  Ann,  "  for  man; 
weeks  he  had  walked  at  night,  up  and  down  Oxford  Street, 
or  had  rested  with  her  on  steps  or  under  the  shelter  of 
porticoes,"  when  there  befell  the  incident  which,  so  long 
as  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Opium- Eater "  are  read,  will 
keep  alive  the  dim,  sad  memory  of  this  poor  Magdalen. 
Hers  was  otherwise  the  usual  story,  but  however  sternly 
moral  and  unsentimental  or  anti-sentimental,  what  reada  of 
that  unique  book  can  forget  De  Quince's  record  of  this 
episode  in  their  nocturnal  wanderings,  or  has  not  been 
touched  by  the  apostrophe  with  which  it  closes  ? — 

' '  One  night,  whea  we  were  pacing  slowly  ■long  Oxford  Street,  ud 
ftftei  a  day  ivbeii  I  bad  felt  unusoally  ill  and  faint,  I  requested  bei  to 
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turn  off  with  me  inlo  Soho  Sqoue.  Thhber  we  went ;  uid  we  snt 
down  on  the  steps  of  a  house,  which  to  this  hour  1  never  pass  without 
a  pang  of  gnet,  and  an  inner  act  of  homage  to  the  spirit  of  Chat  un- 
happy gill,  in  memoiy  of  the  noble  act  which  ehe  then  perTonned. 
Suddenly,  as  we  sat,  I  grew  much  worse.  I  had  been  leaning  my 
head  against  bet  bosom,  and  all  at  once  I  sank  from  her  aims,  and  (ell 
backwards  on  the  steps.  Ficon  the  sensations  I  then  had,  I  felt  an 
inner  conviction  of  the  liveliest  kind,  that,  without  some  powerful  and 
reviving  stimulus,  I  should  either  have  died  on  the  spot,  or  should  at 
least  have  sunk  to  a  point  of  exhaustion  from  which  all  re-ascent 
under  tny  friendless  drcumstances,  would  soon  have  become  hopeless. 
Then  il  was  in  this  crisis  of  my  fate  that  my  poor  orphan-companion, 
who  had  herself  met  with  little  but  injuries  in  this  woild,  stretched  out 
a  saving  hand  to  me.  Uttering  a  cry  of  terror,  bat  without  a  moment's 
delay,  she  ran  off  into  Oxford  Street,  and  in  less  time  than  could  be 
imagined,  letutned  to  me  with  a  glass  of  port  wine  and  spices,  that 
acted  upon  my  empty  stomach  (which  at  that  time  would  have  rejected 
all  solid  food)  with  an  instantaneous  power  of  restoration  ;  and  for  this 
glass  the  generous  girl,  without  a  murmur,  paid  out  of  her  own  humble 
pui»,  at  a  time,  be  it  remembered,  when  she  bad  scarcely  wherewithal 
to  purchase  the  bare  necessaiies  of  life,  and  when  she  could  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  I  should  evet  be  able  to  leimbuise  her.  0  youth- 
ful benefactress  1  how  often  m  succeeding  years,  standing  in  solitary 
places,  and  thinkingof  thee  with  giief  of  heart  and  perfect  love,  how  often 
have  I  wished  that  as  in  ancient  times  the  curse  of  a  father  was  believed 
to  have  a  supernatural  power,  and  to  pursue  its  object  with  a  fatal 
necessity  of  self-fiillilment,  even  so  the  benediction  of  a  heait  oppressed 
with  gratitude  might  have  a  like  prerogative  ;  might  have  power  given 
il  from  above  to  chase,  to  haunl,  to  waylay,  to  pursue  thee  into  the 
central  darkness  of  a  London  brothel,  or  (if  it  were  possible),  even  inlo 
the  darkness  of  the  grave,  there  to  awaken  tbee  with  an  authentic 
message  of  peace  and  forgiveness,  and  of  final  reconciliation  I "  ' 

What  a  descent  from  the  society  of  Lady  Carbery  and 
Lord  Westport  to  that  of  London  Magdalens  and  bankrupt 
attorneys, — or  even  from  the  inns  and  cottages  of  Snowdonia 
and  bivouacking  in  the  soft,  pure  summer-air,  to  vagrancy 
and  semi-starvation  in  the  purlieus  of  Soho  t  It  was  a 
change,  too,  worked  by  bis  own  folly,  and  his  wretchedness 
was  continued  by  his  own  puerile  obstinacy.  He  had  but 
'  Coitfitsiena  ef  an  Opiiiiif  Eater,  p.  171. 
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to  write  to  his  mother,  or  the  bronzed  Bengal  uncle,  aod  the 
prodigal  would  have  been  doubdess  forgiven,  or  at  least  duly 
cared  for.  How  he  lived  at  all  is  a  mystery,  which  he  did 
not  choose  to  dear  up  in  the  "Confessions;"  probably  he 
contrived  to  bonow  a  little  from  old  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances at  a  distance,  who  were  not  known  to  his  family,  or 
likely  to  communicate  with  it  When  he  came  in  after 
years  to  record  this  miserable  episode  of  his  career,  De 
Quincey  expressed  his  own  wonder  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  trying  to  gain  a  livelihood,  say,  by  becoming  a 
corrector  of  Greek  proofs,  or  otherwise  turning  his  talents 
and  accomplishments  to  account,  and  well  mig^t  he 
wonder.  Borrowing  on  his  "  expectations "  was  the  only 
expedient  that  occurred  to  him ;  and  his  last  hope  of  success 
in  this  direction  vanished  soon  after  bis  misery  reached  its 
acme  on  the  steps  of  that  house  in  Soho  Square.  "  A 
gentleman  of  his  late  Majesty's  household,"  who  had 
received  hospitalities  from  the  De  Quincey  fiunily,  met 
him,  he  says,  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  challenged  him  on 
the  strength  of  his  family-likeness.  De  Quincey  confessed 
who  he  was,  and  on  receiving  a  pledge  that  he  should  not 
be  betrayed  to  his  guardians,  gave  his  address  in  Greek 
Street  Next  day  came  a  bank-note  for  ten  pounds.  It 
so  happened  that  at  the  same  time  a  Jew  usurer  had 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  "  expectations "  of  Thomas  De 
Quincey,  second  son  of  Thomas  Quincey  of  Manchester. 
But  was  the  present  appUcant  really  the  Thomas  Dc  Quincey 
who  he  pretended  to  be  7  De  Quincey  produced  sundry 
letters  in  proof  of  his  identity,  among  them  several  which, 
when  in  Wales,  he  had  received  from  his  young  friend, 
Lord  Altamont,  as  the  whilom  Lord  Westport  had  now 
become.  More  to  secure  a  business^onnection  with  the 
heir  to  a  peerage,  than  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  derivable 
from  this  particular  transaction,  the  usurer  offered  to  ad- 
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vance  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  on  De  Quincey's  per- 
sonal security,  provided  Lord  Altamont  would  guarantee 
repayment  on  their  joint-coming  of  age.  With  what 
tetnained  of  the  ten  pounds  after  satisfying  the  prehminaiy 
demands  of  the  Jew  and  the  Jew's  representivc,  his  host, 
Mr.  Brown,  De  Quincey  improved  his  shabby  personal 
appearance,  gave  a  guinea  to  Ann,  and  took  coach  for 
Eton,  where  he  supposed  Lord  Altamont  to  be.  On  reach- 
Eton  he  found  that  Lord  Altamont  bad  migrated  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  De  Quincey  then  bethought  him  of 
another  young  acquaintance  of  his  at  Eton,  Lord  Desart,  on 
whom  he  called.  Lord  Desart  received  him  kindly,  and 
asked  him  to  breakfast.  The  meal  seemed  "magnificent," 
and  was  the  first  plenteous  one  that  he  had  tasted  for  months. 
The  young  nobleman  heard  his  story,  and  after  a  legitimate 
hesitation  to  be  mixed  up  with  money-lenders,  very  good- 
naturedly  promised  his  signature,  "under  certain  conditions." 
De  Quincey  returned  to  London,  but  the  Jews  scrupled  to 
accept  Lord  Desaifs  "  conditions."  Ann,  too,  was  lost  to 
him.  She  had  seen  him  part  of  the  way  to  the  mail  on  tlie 
evening  of  his  departure  for  Eton,  promising  to  look  for  him 
on  the  fifth  night  after  their  parting,  and  every  night  after- 
wards until  they  did  meet,  at  the  comer  of  a  street  agreed 
on.  De  Quincey  kept  his  appointment,  but  no  Ann  appeared 
then  or  any  more.  Every  enquiry  he  made  for  her, — and 
he  made  many, — was  altogether  fruitless : — 

"To  this  hour  I  have  never  heard  a  sylkbk  about  her.  This, 
among  such  troubles  as  most  men  meet  with  in  this  life,  has  been  mj 
heaviest  aSiction.  If  she  lived,  doubtless  we  must  hare  been  some- 
times in  search  of  each  other,  at  the  veiy  same  moment,  through  the 
mighty  labyrinths  of  London  ;  perhaps  even  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other — a  barrier  no  wider,  in  a  London  street,  often  amounting  in  the 
end  to  a  separation  for  eternity  J  During  some  yeais  I  hoped  that  she 
did  Uve ;  and  I  suppose  that,  in  the  literal  and  onrhetoric^  use  of  the 
word  n^n-tad,  I  must,  in  my  different  visits  to  London,  have  looked 
into  many  myriads  of  female  faces,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Ann.     I 
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should  know  her  again  unongst  a  thousand,  and  if  aeen  but  for  a 
moment.  Handsome  she  was  not ;  bat  (he  twd  a  sweet  expresuon  of 
countenance,  and  a  pfculiarly  graceful  carriage  of  the  head.  I  sought 
hec,  I  have  said,  in  hope.  So  il  was  for  jears  ;  but  now  I  should  fear 
to  see  her ;  and  her  cough,  which  grieved  me  when  I  parted  with  her,  is 
now  my  consolation.  Now  I  wish  to  see  her  no  longer,  but  think  of  her, 
more  gladly,  as  one  long  fiioce  laid  in  ihc  grave— in  the  grave,  I  would 
hope,  of  a  Magdalen ;  taken  away  before  injuries  end  cnielty  had  blotted 
out  and  transfigured  her  ingenuous  nature,  or  the  brutalities  of  rofEaas 
had  completed  the  ruin  they  had  begun. " ' 

Hopeless  as  well  as  penniless,  De  Quinccf,  though  he 
owns  it  not,  gave  in.  His  ovn  account  of  what  happened 
is  brief,  and  vague  as  it  is  brief  "  Suddenly  at  this  crisis," 
he  says,  "an  opening  was  made,  almost  by  accident,  for 
reconciliation  with  my  guardians.  I  quitted  London  in 
haste,  and  returned  to  the  Priory  I " 

It  was  the  summer  of  iSoa  that  De  Quincey  spent 
rambling  in  Wales,  and  the  winter  of  1803-3  vagabond- 
ising in  London.  By  the  April  of  1803  he  had  returned 
to  the  Priory.  How  his  mother  and  tlie  bronzed  Bengal 
uncle  received  the  prodigal  he  does  not  say.  But  he  hints 
that  he  was  looked  on — he  a  young  man  of  nearly  eighteen 
— as  "  a  child  in  disgrace."  This  was  not  a  position  which 
he  cared  to  accept,  and  being  at  a  disputatious  age,  with 
a  great  deal  more  of  book -know  ledge  than  either  of  them, 
he  held  his  own  rather  too  vigorously  on  all  sorts  of  con- 
troverted topics  against  both  his  mother  and  uncle.  One 
day,  after  about  nine  months  of  home,  he  took  to  criticising 
De  Foe's  "  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  and  the  criticism  had 
a  singular  result  "  My  uncle,  who  had  an  old  craze  in 
behalf  of  the  book,  opposed  me  with  asperity;  and  in 
the  course  of  what  he  said,  under  some  movement  of  ill- 
temper,  he  asked  me,  in  a  way  which  I  felt  to  be  taunting, 
'How  I  could  consent  to  waste  my  time  as  I  did.'"  This 
is  the  account  given  in  the  Autobiographic  Sketches ;  but 
'  Caiftsmtu  «f<M  Ofmni' Eater,  p.  187. 
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in  its  first  published  fonn*  the  uncle  is  represented  as 
saying  that  he  would  be  ashamed  to  be  tied  to  his  mother's 
apron  string.  "  Without  any  answering  wannth,  I  explained 
that  my  guardians,  having  quarrelled  with  me,  would  not 
grant  for  ray  use  anything  beyond  my  school-allowance  of 
;^ioo  per  annum.  'But  was  it  not  possible  that  even 
this  sum  might,  by  economy,  be  made  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case?'  I  replied,  'that  fram  what  I  had 
heard,  very  probably  it  was.'  '  Would  I  undertake  an 
Oxford  life  upon  such  terms?'  'Most  gladly,'  I  said. 
Upon  that  opening,  he  spoke  to  my  mother;  and  the 
result  was,  that  within  seven  days  from  the  above  con- 
versation I  found  myself  entering  that  time-honoured 
University."  In  the  original  report*  of  his  colloquy  with 
his  mother,  she  is  heard  telling  him  that  his  guardians 
would  continue  at  the  University  his  school-allowance  of 
;^ioo  a  year.  "She  did  not,"  she  explained,  "increase 
it  out  of  her  own  purse,  because  his  sisters  were  a  heavy 
expense  to  her.  However,  he  was  free  to  pass  in  her 
house  his  vacations  and  any  other  time  he  pleased ;  and  if 
he  thought  that  a  £,\oo  a  year  would  sufi^  for  him  at 
Oxford,  he  was  welcome  to  it." 

Among  De  Quince/s  contributions  to  the  Edinbuigb 
magazine  are  several  papers  entitled  "Oxford,"  which 
have  not  been  reprinted  (indeed,  they  were  scarcely  worth 
reprinting)  in  either  of  the  English  (or  Scotch)  editions  of 
his  collected  works.  They  are  written  in  De  Quincey's 
most  rambling  and  least  instructive  manner,  and  throw 
very  little  light  on  his  university  life  and  studies.  But 
they  do  record  a  few  incidents  and  anecdotes,  which  are 
the  better  worth  reproducing  that  he  has  left  this  important 
section  of  his  biography  so  daik.  He  arrived  at  Oxford 
late  in  the  December  of  1803,  and  the  day  a^  he  sum- 
'  Tai^t  Afagaant  for  Jinuaiy  1835,  *  Itk 
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moDcd  "a  conclave  of  friends,"  among  them  no  doubt 
old  school-fellows  of  the  Manchester  days,  to  discuss  the 
question  which  college  he  should  join.  At  last  he  fiied 
on  Christ  Church,  and  even  had  an  interview  with  its  Dean 
{Cyril  Jackson)  on  the  subject  of  his  intentions.  When  it 
came  to  the  point,  however,  it  turned  out  tliat  "the  expenses 
of  an  Oxford  Inn,  with  almost  daily  entertainments  Co  young 
friends,  had  run  away  with  the  bulk  of  the  fifty  guineas 
brought  with  him  to  Oxford  for  preliminary  expenses,"  and 
he  had  not  enough  left  to  provide  what  he  calls  the 
caution-money  required  at  Christ  Church.  He  was  fain, 
therefore,  to  enter  himself  at  Worcester,  a  college  which 
charged  in  that  way  much  less  than  Christ  Church  did. 
In  spite  of  his  elaborate  calculations  on  paper  to  demon- 
strate that  he  could  live  on  ^loo  a  year  at  the  University 
— he  had  once  satisHed  himself,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  he  could  live  in  London  on  ^^50  a  year — De  Quincey 
was  soon,  and  hterally,  out  at  elbows.  He  was  not  dis- 
sipated or  extravagant,  but  throughout  life  he  was  the 
worst  of  economists,  and  always,  if  left  to  himself,  care- 
less in  his  dress,  infinitely  preferring  books  to  clothes 
when  he  had  spare  cash  to  spend  on  either.  At  last  the 
shabbiness  of  his  habiliments  became  so  conspicuous,  that 
an  "official  person"  of  his  college  sent  him  "a  message  of 
courteous  remonstrance,"  by  which  he  resolved  to  profit 
He  kept  his  resolution  so  badly,  however,  that  one  day 
he  went  to  dine  in  hall  without  a  waistcoat,  a  deficiency 
which  he  tried  to  conceal  by  buttoning  up  his  coat  to  the 
neck,  and  pulling  his  academic  gown  closely  round  him  I 
The  absence  of  the  wdstcoat  was  none  the  less  discovered, 
and  poor  De  Quincey  was  doomed  to  hear  an  ironical 
dialogue  proceed  between  two  of  his  neighbours,  one  of 
whom  gravely  asked  the  other  if  he  had  seen  the  last 
Gatttte,  as  it  was  understood  that  it  contained  an  inler- 
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did  on  waistcoats.  The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  and 
added  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  there  would  be  a 
similar  interdict  on  breeches,  as  they  were  still  more 
difficult  to  pay  for!  It  was  not  always,  moreover,  by 
economies  of  this  odd  kind  that  De  Quincey,  at  Oxford> 
endeavoured  to  have  some  money  in  hand  for  books  or 
other  expenditure,  which  he  preferred  to  the  payment  of 
a  tailor's  bill  In  the  "Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater" 
he  admits  that  eighteen  months  after  entering  at  Worcester 
be  negotiated  with  one  of  his  old  Jew  friends  in  London 
a  loan  of  sCa^o,  receiving  about  ;^lSO,  and  paying  only 
seventeen  and  a  half  pei  cent  per  annum  on  the  whole 
sum!  Of  his  studies  at  the  University  he  says  next 
to  nothing,  though  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  almost 
total  ignorance  and  neglect  of  English  literatm-e,  in  his  time, 
at  Oxford.  His  first  and  last  conversation  with  his  tutor  was 
held  when  he  was  reading  Parmcnides  on  his  own  account 
"What  have  you  been  lately  reading?"  asked  the  tutor. 
**  Paley,"  said  the  undetgraduate,  not  caring  to  confess 
to  Pannenides.  "  Paley,"  was  the  rejoinder — "  an  excellent 
author ;  but  be  on  your  guard  as  to  his  style — he  is  very 
vicious  there." 

In  default  of  autobiographic  reminiscences  of  De  Quin- 
cey's  Oxford  career,  there  may  be  quoted  an  interesting 
sketch  of  it,  in  a  paper  on  his  life  and  writings,  which 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July  1861.  The 
reviewer  was  "indebted  for  the  following  particulars  to 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Cotton,  Provost  of  Worcester  Col- 
lege:"- 

"Of  his  Oxford  life  be  bu  left  miew  memorials,  He  appears  to  have 
lended  there  from  1S03  to  1808;  that  is,  fiomhis  eigbtcenlh  year  to  bis 
tweDt7-third.  Bui  of  hlx  own  obligations  to  tbat  Univcisity  lie  says  not 
one  sjllabie.  Whether  he  read  or  vibelhcc  he  idled  we  are  left  lo 
conjectUTc.     And  this  is  the  more  singular,  because  the  two  &Touriie 
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parsuiti  of  De  Quinc«y  are  also  the  stadici  most  prized  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oifoid,  DHDicl]',  elegant  scholaiship  and  metaphysics.     The 

modem  eiaini  nation -system  wax  also  inlrodnced  during  these  jreais, 
and  we  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  what  De  Qaincejr  thought  of 
the  Reform,  and  what  he  heard  ;>atd  about  it  among  older  men  than 
himself,  liul  his  Oxford  life  is  an  unwritten  chapter  of  the  Auto- 
biography," except  to  the  exletit  previously  mentioned, 

"It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  so ;  his  career  at  Oxford 
having  been,  according  to  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,"  as  repro- 
duced by  the  College  dignitary  aforesaid,  "highly  chaiacterislic  of  the 
man,  and  one  which  nobody  who  look  the  public  into  his  Confidence 
■o  freely  as  De  Quincey  did  need  have  shrunk  from  describing.  He 
was  admilled  a  mctnbet  of  Worcester  College,  and  matriculated  on 
•he  lyih  of  December  1S03,  and  his  name  remained  upon  the  Coll^^ 
books  for  seven  year^  being  removed  from  them  on  the  15th  December 
1810.  During  the  period  of  his  residence,  he  was  generally  known  as 
a  quiet  and  studious  man.  He  did  not  frequent  wine  parties,  though 
he  did  not  abstain  from  wine ;  and  he  devoted  himself  principally  to 
the  society  of  a  Gernum  named  SchwarUbuig,  who  is  sud  to  have 
taught  him  Hebrew.  He  was  remarkable,  even  in  those  days,  for  his 
rare  conversational  powers,  and  for  hb  extraordinary  stock  of  informa- 
tion upon  every  subject  that  was  started.  There  were  men,  it  would 
appear,  among  his  contemporaries  who  were  capable  of  appreciating 
him,  and  they  all  agreed  (hat  De  Quincey  was  a  man  of  singular 
genius  as  well  as  the  most  varied  talents.  His  knowledge  of  I^tin 
and  Greek  was  not  confined  to  those  few  standard  authors  with  which 
even  good  scholars  are  or  were  accustomed  to  content  themselves. 
He  was  master  of  the  ancient  literature  ;  of  all  of  it,  at  least,  which 
belongs  to  what  is  called  pure  literature.  It  appears  that  he  brought 
this  knowledge  up  to  Oxford  with  him,  and  that  his  university  studies 
were  directed  almost  wholly  to  the  ancient  philosophy,  varied  by 
occasional  excursions  into  German  literature  and  metaphysics,  which 
he  loved  to  compare  tvith  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  His  knowledge 
of  all  these  subjects  is  said  to  have  been  really  sound,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  capable  of  reproducing  it  in  the  most  brilliant 
and  imposing  forms.  It  was  predicted,  accordingly,  by  alt  who  knew 
him,  that  he  would  pass  a  memorable  examination;  and  so  indeed  he 
did,  though  the  issue  was  a  somewhat  different  one  from  what  his 
admirers  had  anticipated.  The  class  list  had  lately  been  instituted  ; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  had  De  Quincey's  mind  been 
rather  more  regularly  tniined,  he  would  have  taken  a  Grst-class  as 
easily  as  other  men  take  a  common  degree.     Bui  his  reading  had 
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never  been  conducled  upon  that  system  which  the  Oxford  examina- 
tioiu— essentially,  and  very  properly,  intended  for  men  of  average 
abilities — render  almost  incumbent  npon  every  candidate  for  the 
highest  honours.  De  Quincey  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  was  delituent 
in  that  perfect  masteiy  of  the  minuter  details  of  logic,  ethics,  and 
iheturic,  which  the  practice  of  the  schools  demanded.  With  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  system  he  was  evidently  quite 
intimate.  But  he  apparently  distrusted  his  own  Rtness  to  undeigo  a 
Marching  onl  examination  in  these  subjects,  for  which  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  scientific  termiaology,  and  with  the  finest  dis< 
linctinns  they  involve,  is  thought  to  lie  essential  The  event  was 
unfortunate,  though  so  agreeable  to  De  Quincey's  character  that  it 
might  have  been  foreseen  by  his  associates,  as  by  one  of  (hem  it 
really  was.  The  important  moment  arrived,  ind  De  Qubt^  went 
through  the  first  day's  examination,  which  was  conducted  upon  paper, 
and  at  that  time  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  scholarship,  history, 
tu)d  whatever  might  be  comprehended  under  the  title  of  classical 
liteialurc  On  the  evening  of  thai  day,  Mr.  Goodenough,  of  Christ- 
church,  who  was  one  of  the  examiners,  went  down  to  a  gentleman 
then  resident  at  Worcester  College,  and  well  acquainted  with  De 
Quincey,  and  said  to  birn,  'You  bave  sent  us  to-day  the  cleverest 
man  I  ever  met  with;  if  his  vij/&  iioct  examination  to-morrow  corres- 
ponds with  what  he  has  done  in  writing,  he  will  cany  everything  liefore 
him.'  To  this  his  friend  made  answer  that  he  feared  De  Quincey's 
whJ  vKt  would  be  comparatively  imperfect,  even  if  he  presented  him- 
self for  examination,  which  he  rather  doubted.  The  event  justified 
his  answer.  That  night  De  Quincey  packed  up  his  things  and  walked 
ttway  from  Oxford,  never,  as  &u'  as  we  caa  ascertain,  to  return  to  it. 
Whether  this  distrust  of  himself  was  well  founded,  or  whether  it  amse 
from  the  depression  by  which  bis  indulgence  in  opium  was  invariably 
followed,  we  cannot  telL  So  early  even  as  his  Oxford  days,  De 
Quincey,  we  are  told,  was  incapable  of  steady  application  without 
large  doses  of  opium.  He  bad  taken  a  large  dose  on  the  morning  of 
his  paper  work,  and  the  reaction  that  followed  in  the  evening  would, 
of  course,  aggravate  his  apprehensions  of  the  morrow.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  fairly  took  to  his  heels,  and  so  lost  the  chance,  which,  with 
every  drawback,  must  have  been  an  extremely  good  one,  of  figuring 
in  the  same  class  list  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  passed  his  exami- 
nation in  Michaelmas  iSoS ;  which  wm,  no  doubi,  the  era  of  De 
Quincey's  ungukr  catastrophe." 

Yes,  already,  only  twenty-three,  De  Quincey  had  acquired 
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the  fatal  taste,  if  not  as  yet  the  fatal  habit ;  and  thus,  at 
the  outset  of  his  career,  it  helped  whatever  was  defective 
in  his  character  to  destroy  his  university  prospects.  Had 
he  taken  his  degree  and  not  fallen  a  victim  to  opium,  he 
would  doubtless  have  gained  a  college-fellowship;  and, 
with  his  unambitious  disposition  and  love  of  reading  and 
reflection,  he  would,  as  the  fellow  of  a  college,  have  been 
one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  also  true  he  might  have  been  content  to  study,  medi- 
tate, and  talk  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  and,  without  external 
stimulus  to  exertion,  he  might  not  have  enriched  the 
literature  of  his  country  with  sixteen  volumes  of  ingenious 
and  interesting  prose. 

De  Quincey  introduced  himself  to  opium  the  very  year 
after  his  admission  to  Worcester  College,  and  when  he  was 
only  eighteen.  The  following  is  his  own  account  of  this 
cardinal  event  in  his  biography.  From  an  early  age  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  wash  his  head  in  cold  water  at  least  once 
a  day.  Being  suddenly  seized  with  toothache,  when  in  bed, 
and  during'  one  of  his  frequent  flying  undergraduate-visits 
from  Oxford  to  London,  he  fismcied  that  the  attack  might  be 
due  to  a  casual  intermission  of  the  practice.  He  jumped  out 
of  bed,  plunged  his  head  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and 
with  wetted  hair  went  to  sleep.  Next  morning  he  awoke 
with  ''excruciating  rheumatic  pains"  in  head  and  face, 
which  tormented  him  for  weeks  almost  without  cessation. 
While  the  attack  was  still  plaguing  him,  he  met  accidentally  a 
college  acquaintance,  who  recommended  him  to  try  opium 
for  relief,  and  De  Quince/s  fate  was  sealed.  He  bought  and 
took  some  laudanum,  ''  and  in  an  hour,  O  heavens !  what  a 
revulsion  !  what  a  resurrection,  from  its  lowest  depths,  of 
the  inner  spirit !  What  an  apocalypse  of  the  world  within 
me  I  That  my  pains  had  vanished,  was  now  a  trifle  in  my 
eyes ;  this  negative  efiect  was  swallowed  up  in  the  immen- 
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sity  of  those  positive  effects  which  had  opened  before  me, 
in  the  abyss  of  divine  enjoyment  thus  suddenly  revealed. 
Here  was  a  panacea,  a  f  o^/uixoi  mnrdic,  for  all  human  woes; 
here  was  the  secret  of  happiness,  about  which  philosophers 
had  disputed  for  so  many  ages,  at  once  discovered  ;  happi- 
ness might  now  be  bought  for  a  penny,  and  carried  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket ;  portable  ecstasies  might  be  had  corked 
up  in  a  pint  bottle ;  and  peace  of  mind  could  be  sent  down 
by  the  mail.'"  These  were  the  pleasures  of  opium-taking, 
and  to  De  Quincey  they  seemed  celestial.  Its  pains  and 
agonies,  its  infernal  punishments,  were  to  come. 

But  this  introduction  to  opium,  though  the  most  memor- 
able, was  not  the  only  important  episode  of  his  college  life. 
The  year  before  that  in  which  he  quitted  Oxford,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  his  admiration  of  whom  and 
of  Wordsworth  had  increased  with  time,  and  was  not  in  the 
least  diminished  by  his  wide  range  of  academic  and  other 
study  at  the  university.  In  1 806  the  young  gentleman  had 
attained  his  majority,  and  seems  to  have  come  into  what  of 
his  patrimony  survived  the  preliminary  borrowings  at  Oxford 
from  London  Jews.  Money  for  locomotion  was  in  his  pos- 
session, and  in  the  Long  Vacation  of  1807  he  visited  the 
Bristol  Hot  Wells;  perhaps  because  his  mother,  who  certainly 
did  settle  for  some  time  in  that  neighbourhood,  had  already 
migrated  thither  from  Chester.  At  Bristol  the  young  en- 
thusiast heard  with  inexpressible  joy  that  the  great  Coleridge 
was  within  forty  miles  of  him,  at  the  little  town  of  Nether 
Stowey,  among  the  Quantock  Hills, — the  guest  of  a  Mr. 
Poole.  "  In  that  same  hour  "  the  eager  hero- worshipper 
was  on  his  way  to  Nether  Stowey  and  his  hera  When  he 
arrived  Coleridge  was  absent,  but  Mr.  Poole  received  De 
Quincey  kindly  and  hospitably,  and  started  him  on  horse- 
back to  Bridgewater,  whither  the  erratic  and  devious  genius 
'  Canfiiiions  Bf an  OpiMf-Ealcr,  p.  195. 
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had  been  tracked  As  soon  as  be  saw  his  idol,  he  knew 
that  Coleridge  was  before  him. 

"  I  had  Teceived  directions  for  finding  oot  the  house  where  Coleiidge 
wu  viaitine ;  and   in   riding  down  a  main  street  of  Biidgewater,  I 

noticed  B  gate-way  corresponding  to  the  description  given  me.  Under 
this  wasstoiidingimd  gazing  about  him  a  man,  whom  I  will  describe.  In 
height  he  might  lecm  to  be  about  6tc  feet  eight  (he  was  in  icalitf  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  taller,  but  his  Bgure  was  of  an  order  which  adorns 
the  height)  \  his  person  was  broad  and  full,  and  tcodcd  even  to  cor- 
pulence ;  his  complexion  was  fiiir,  though  not  what  painteis  technically 
■tyle  [air,  because  it  was  associated  with  black  hair  -,  his  eyes  were 
large  and  soft  in  their  expression;  and  it  was  fjrom  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  haze  or  dreaminess  which  mixed  with  their  t^hl,  that  I 
leci^nised  my  object.  This  was  Coleridge.  I  eumined  him  stead- 
bstly  for  a  minute  or  more;  and  it  struck  me  that  he  saw  neither  my- 
lelf  nor  any  other  object  in  the  streeL  He  was  in  a  deep  reverie  ;  for 
1  had  dismounted,  made  two  or  three  trifling  BTrangements  at  an  ina- 
door,  and  advanced  close  to  him,  before  he  had  apparently  become 
conscious  of  my  pieience.  The  touod  of  my  voice,  announcing  my 
own  name,  first  awoke  him  :  he  started,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  al 
a  loss  to  understand  my  purpose  ot  his  own  situation ;  for  he  repeated 
rapidly  a  number  of  M-oids  which  had  no  relation  to  either  of  us. 
There  was  no  matrvaisi  henli  in  his  manoer,  but  simple  perplexity,  and 
an  apparent  difBcuIty  in  recovering  his  position  amongst  day-light 
reiliiies.  The  little  scene  over,  be  received  me  with  a  kindness  of 
manner  so  marked  that  it  might  be  called  gracious.  The  hospitable 
bmily  with  whom  he  was  domesticated  was  distinguished  for  their 
amiable  manners  and  enli|;hlened  understandings  :  they  were  desceikd- 
ants  irom  Chubb,  the  philosophic  writer,  and  bore  the  same  name. 
For  Coleridge  they  all  testified  deep  aSection  and  esteem— sentiments 
in  which  the  whole  town  of  Bridgewaler  seemed  to  share  ;  for,  in  the 
evening,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  bad  declined,  I  walked  out  with 
him,  and  rarely,  perhaps  never,  have  I  seen  a  person  so  mnch  inlcr- 
lupted  in  one  hour's  space  as  Coleridge,  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
courteous  attentions  of  young  and  old.  All  the  people  of  station  and 
weight  in  the  place,  and  apparently  all  the  ladies,  were  abroad  to  enjoy 
the  lovely  summer  evening  ;  and  not  a  party  passed  without  some  mark 
of  smiling  recognition:  and  the  majority  stopping  to  make  personal 
inquiries  about  his  health,  and  to  express  their  anxiety  that  be  should 
make  a  lengthened  stay  among  them.  Certain  1  am,  from  the  lively 
esteem  expressed  towards  Coleridge  at  this  time  by  the  people  of 
Kridgewater,  that  a  very  large  subscription  might,  in  that  town,  have 
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been  raised   to   support  him  amongst  them,  in   the  character  of  ■ 
lecturer,  or  philosophical  professor."' 

Facts  very  creditable  to  the  Bridgevater  of  1808,  since, 
though  Coleridge  had  his  ardent  admirers,  the  young  De 
Quincey  among  them,  the  British  reading  public  was  then 
for  the  most  part  indifferent  to  htm  and  his  verse. 

The  philosopher  was  6ve  and  thirty,  and  the  disciple 
two  and  twenty,  at  the  time  of  this  their  first  interview. 
The  two  were  soon  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  house  in 
which  Coleridge  was  staying,  and  De  Quincey  received  an 
invitation,  which  he  gladly  accepted,  to  remain  to  dinner. 
"  That  point  being  settled,  Coleridge,  lilce  some  great  river, 
the  Orellana  or  the  St  Lawrence,  that,  having  been  checked 
and  fretted  by  rocks  or  thwarting  islands,  suddenly  recovers 
its  volume  of  waters,  and  its  mighty  music,  swept  at  once, 
as  if  returning  to  his  natural  business,  into  a  continuous 
Strain  of  eloquent  dissertation,  certainly  the  most  novel, 
the  most  finely  illustrated,  and  traversing  the  most  spacious 
fields  of  thought,  by  transitions  the  most  just  and  logical, 
that  it  was  possible  to  conceive."  For "  about  three  hours  " 
he  continued  to  talk,  "and  in  the  course  of  this  perfor- 
mance he  had  delivered  many  most  striking  aphorisms, 
embalming  more  weight  of  truth,  and  separately  more  deserv- 
ing to  be  themselves  embalmed  than  would  easily  be  found 
in  a  month's  course  of  select  reading."  Once  only  the 
conversation  was  briefly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Coleridge,  in  whose  face  De  Quincey  discerned  only  "  some 
prettiness  of  rather  a  common-place  character,"  while  in  her 
husband's  manner  to  hei  he  detected  a  marital  indifference, 
founded,  he  aAerwards  discovered,  on  nothing  worse  than 
the  "  want  of  sympathy  "  with  which  men  of  genius  are  apt 
to  reproach  theii  wives.  At  dinner  "  Coleridge  talked,"  but 
"with  effort,"  before  a  numerous  company  invited  to  hear 
'  Wi^lu,  iL  s*. 
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him  talk,  and  seemed  to  his  vigilant  young  admirer  "strugg- 
ling with  gloomy  thoughts."  The  impression  he  produced 
on  De  Quincey  was  that  of  a  blighted  being,  and  the  philo- 
sopher's own  avowal  confirmed  the  impression.  "At 
night  he  entered  into  a  spontaneous  explanation  of  this 
unhappy  over-clouding  of  his  life,  on  occasion  of  my  saying 
accidentally  that  a  toothache  had  obliged  me  to  take  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum.  At  what  time,  or  on  what  motive,  he 
had  commenced  the  use  of  opium  he  did  not  say,  but  the 
peculiar  emphasis  of  horror  with  which  he  warned  me 
against  forming  a  habit  of  the  same  kind,  impressed  upon 
my  mind  a  feeling  that  he  never  hoped  to  liberate  himself 
from  the  bondage,"  to  which  his  listener  had  not  himself 
yet  completely  succumbed.  After  this  interesting  day,  De 
Quincey  walked,  to  calm  his  excitement,  forty  miles  back 
to  Bristol  through  the  pleasant  summer  night,  musing  in 
sorrowful  admiration  over  the  just-seen  "  sad  spectacle  of 
powers  so  majestic  already  besieged  by  decay."  He 
enquired  forthwith  whether  Coleridge's  state  of  mind  had 
not  been  caused  or  hurried  forward  by  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. On  learning  that  his  surmise  was  correct,  the 
ardent  and  devoted  young  man  "  contrived  that  a  par- 
ticular service  should  be  rendered  to  Mr.  Colendge  a  week 
after,  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cottle  of  Bristol "  (the  pub- 
lisher of  the  first  and  valueless  edition  of  the  "  Lyrical 
Ballads  "),  "  which  might  have  the  effect  of  liberating  his 
mind  from  anxiety  for  a  year  or  two,  and  thus  rendering 
his  great  powers  disposable  to  their  natural  uses.  That 
service  was  accepted  by  Coleridge.  To  save  him  any  feel- 
ings of  distress,  all  names  were  concealed  ;  hut  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  about  fifteen  years  after  that  time,  I  found 
that  he  had  become  aware  of  all  the  circumstances,  perhaps 
through  some  indiscretion  of  Mr.  Cottle."  ;^300  was  the 
■urn   thus  generously  and  delicately  given  by  the  hero- 
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worshipper  of  twenty-two,  out  of  not  at  all  ample  means, 
from  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  of  motives,  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  a  man  of  thirty-five,  who,  with  industry 
but  without  opium,  might  have  been  earning  a  tolerable  in- 
come. De  Quincey's  own  financial  laxity  became  in  time 
considerable :  let  this  munificence  to  Coleridge  plead  for 
him  with  the  stem  critic  of  his  beggings  and  borrowings. 

His  other,  and  still  more  venerated  idol,  Wordsworth, 
the  young  De  Quincey  had  not  yet  seen.  They  were,  how- 
ever, in  a  manner  known  to  each  other  by  correspondence. 
"  As  early  as  the  spring  of  1803,"  presumably  just  after  the 
prodigal's  return  to  the  Priory  from  his  winter  of  vagrancy 
in  London,  De  Quincey  had  written  to  Wordsworth.  No 
doubt  the  letter  expressed  that  ardent  admiration  of  his 
poetry  which  Wordsworth  loved  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  and 
which  must  have  been  doubly  welcome  at  a  time  when  he 
felt  so  deeply  the  neglect  of  the  public  and  the  contumely 
of  the  critics,  as  to  place  on  the  title-page  of  the  second 
edirioD  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads  "  the  resentliil  epigraph, 
"  Quam  mhii  ad  genium,  Papimam,  tuum  I "  Wordsworth 
sent  his  youthful  admirer  a  long  reply,  which  contained  a 
standing-invitation  to  the  poet's  home.  It  was  long  before 
use  was  made  of  the  invitation,  but  De  Quincey's  apparent 
neglect  to  act  upon  it  was  due  to  the  veneration  that 
he  felt  for  the  inviter.  Awe  was  so  blended  with  ad- 
miration of  the  poet  that  "the  very  image  of  Words- 
worth, as  I  prefigured  it  to  my  own  planet-struck  eye, 
crushed  my  faculties  as  before  Elijah  and  St  Paul."  He 
actually  made  two  long  journeys  from  Oxford  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wordsworth's  home,  and  then,  from  mere 
reverential  dread,  returned  without  having  dared  to  venture 
into  the  presence  of  the  idol : — 

"Twice  did  I  advance  as  far  u  the  Lake  of  Coniston,  which  it 
■boot  eight  milet  Erom  the  Church  of  Grasmere,  and  once  I  abtolulelj 
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went  forwaxxls  from  Coniston  to  the  very  gorge  of  Ilammerscar,  firom 
which  the  whole  vale  of  Grasmere  suddenly  breaks  upon  the  view  in  a 
style  of  almost  theatrical  surprise,  with  its  lovely  valley  stretching^ 
before  the  eye  in  the  distance,  the  lake  l]ring  immediately  below,  with 
its  solemn  ark-like  island  of  four  and  a  half  acres  in  size  seeminglj 
floating  on  its  surface,  and  its  exquisite  outline  on  the  opposite  shore, 
revealing  all  its  little  bays  and  wild  sylvan  margin  feathered  to  the 
edge  with  wild  flowers  and  ferns.     In  one  quarter,  a  little  wood, 
stretching  for  about  half  a  mile  towards  the  outlet  of  the  lake :  more 
directly  in  opposition  to  the  spectator,  a  few  green  fields ;  and  beyond 
them,  just  two  bow-shots  from  the  water,  a  little  white  cottage  gleaming 
from  the  midst  of  the  trees,  with  a  vast  and  seemingly  never-ending 
series  of  ascents  rising  above  it  to  the  height  of  more  than  three 
thousand  feet.     That  little  cottage  was  Wordsworth's  from  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  and  earlier  ;  in  fsict,  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to 
the  year  1808.    Afterwards  for  many  a  year  it  was  mine.     Catching 
one  hasty  glimpse  of  this  loveliest  of  landscapes,  I  retreated  like  a 
guilty  thing,  for  fear  I  might  be  surprised  by  Wordsworth,  and  then 
returned  faint-heartedly  to  Coniston  and  so  to  Oxford,  reinfectd,**  ^ 

A  personal  acquaintance  with  Wordsworth,  however,  soon 
followed  that  formed  with  Coleridge,  and  followed  in  a 
measure  through  it.  A  few  weeks  after  De  Quincey's  visit 
to  the  philosopher  at  Bridgewater,  Coleridge  came  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  the  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  where  De 
Quincey  was  staying,  and  the  worshipper,  in  some  respects 
a  little  disenchanted  perhaps,  but  still  a  worshipper,  was 
forthwith  in  the  company  of  his  hero.  He  found  Coleridge 
in  one  of  his  usual  perplexities.  The  sage  had  been 
engaged  to  deliver  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London 
a  winter-course  of  lectures,  and  was  embarrassed  how  to 
convey  his  family  to  Keswick,  where  they  were  to  find  a 
home  with  his  brother-in-law,  Southey.  The  enthusiastic 
De  Quincey  at  once  oflfered  to  convey  them  to  the  Lakes 
"in  a  post-chaise,"  and  Coleridge  cheerfully  assented. 
Besides  De  Quincey,  the  party  consisted  of  Mrs.  Coleridge 
and  three  children,  Hartley,  then  nine,  Derwent,  eight,  and 

*  IVarkSf  ii.  125. 
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the  "beautiful"  little  Sara,  five,  who,  in  her  reminiscences, 
has  recorded  the  journey  and  the  fact  of  De  Quince/s 
escort.  In  due  course  they'reached  Grasmere  (for  en  route 
to  Southey  Wordsworth  was  to  be  visited),  aod,  after  a 
shock  of  the  old  panic,  De  Quincey  found  himself  inside  the 
little  white  cottage  which  he  knew  by  sight,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  whom  in  all  the  world  he  most  wished 
and  yet  most  feared  to  see.  In  an  hour,  however,  he 
was  at  his  ease,  and  chatting  freely  on  poetry  and  things 
poetical  with  Wordsworth,  dignified  but  affable — with  his 
wife,  "  a  tallish  young  woman,  wearing  the  most  winning 
expression  of  benignity  upon  her  features," — and  with  his 
sister,  of  "gipsy  tan  complexion,"  her  eyes  "wild  and 
startling  and  hurried  in  their  motion,"  her  manner  "  warm 
and  even  hearty,"  springing  from  "  excessive  organic  sensi- 
bility." In  a  day  or  two  the  Coleridges  proceeded  to 
Keswick,  which,  in  the  company  of  Wordsworth,  De 
Quincey  visited  soon  afterwards,  and  there  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  admirable  Southey,  The  Wordsworths 
seem  to  have  taken  to  the  scholarly  and  well-bred  young 
gentleman,  full  of  poetiy,  philosophy,  and  enthusiasm, — 
ready  to  listen  as  well  as  to  talk.  He  remained  for  a  week 
the  guest  of  Wordsworth,  and  a  partaker  of  the  poet's  modest 
hospitality,  and  then  he  returned  to  Oxford,  carrying  with 
him  the  best  impression  of  his  host  "  The  spiritual  being 
whom  I  had  anticipated,"  he  says, — "  for  like  Eloisa, 


this  ideal  creature  had  at  length  been  seen — seen  with 
fleshly  eyes;  and  now,  if  he  did  not  cease  for  years  to  wear 
something  of  a  glory  about  his  head,  yet  it  was  no  longer 
as  a  being  to  be  feared,  it  was  as  Raphael,  the  'aflable' 
angel,  who  conversed  on  the  tcims  of  man  with  man." 
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Anothei  year,  snd  De  Quincey  was  paying  a  second  and 
a  much  longer  visit  to  the  Wordsworth-bousehold,  which 
had  meanwhile  migrated  from  the  little  white  cottage  to  a 
larger  abode,  a  mile  off,  in  the  vale  of  Grasmere.  Flying 
from  Oxford  and  the  viv&  voce  examination  at  the  Michael- 
mas of  1808,  De  Quincey  seems  to  have  made  for  the 
poet's  home,  and  to  have  remained  under  Wordsworth's 
roof  until  the  Fcbniary  of  the  following  year.  The  friend- 
ship of  the  Wordsworths  for  him  must  have  been  at  this 
time  fast  and  firm ;  and  breaking  loose,  as  he  was,  from 
Oxford,  De  Quincey  decided  on  settling  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. "  Upon  Miss  Wordsworth  happening,"  he  says  him- 
self, "to  volunteer  the  taslc  of  furnishing  for  my  use  the 
cottage  so  recently  occupied  by  her  brother's  family,  I  took 
it  upon  a  seven  years'  lease."  >  The  furnishing  was  con- 
summated in  the  summer,  and  the  followii^  November, 
that  of  1810,  beheld  the  happy  De  Quincey  the  successor 
of  Wordsworth  as  occupant  of  the  cottage  "smothered 
with  roses,"  which  had  once  been  the  goal  of  all  his 
thoughts.  Writing  of  the  abode  which  has  had  two  such 
tenants,  and  in  which  Wordsworth  passed  the  first  years 
of  his  married  life  and  wrote  much  of  his  earlier  verse, 
the  poet's  nephew  and  bi(^rapher  says  that  "  it  still," 
i.e,,  in  1851,"  retains  the  form  it  wore  then."  It  "stands," 
he  continues,  "  on  the  right  hand,  by  the  side  of  the  then 
coach-road  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick,  as  it  enters  Gras- 
mere, or  as  that  part  of  the  village  is  called.  Town  End. 
The  front  of  it  faces  the  lake :  behind  it  is  a  small  plot  of 


>  This  statemeiit  and  another  which  loon  follows  it  respecting  Mi» 
Wordsworth's  helpfalness,  are  made  in  the  fir^t  form  of  tbe  anlo- 
bic^rapby  as  published  in  Tait's  Mngaam,  and  are  not  lo  be  found  in 
the  revised  "  Autobiographic  Sketches''  of  the  British  editions  of  De 
Quincey's  collected  writings.  In  these,  too,  he  supptested  mention 
oflhelong  visit  to  Wordsworth  in  the  winter  of  1 808-9. 
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orchard  and  garden^jound,  in  which  there  is  a  spring  and 
Tocks ;  the  enclosure  shelves  upwu'ds  towards  the  woody 
side  of  the  mountains  above  it" '  Miss  Wordsworth  sought 
out  a  suitable  servant  for  the  young  bachelor,  and  doubtless 
both  she  and  her  sister-in-law  were  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  securing  for  "  William,"  at  only  a  mile's  distance, 
the  companionship  of  so  profound  an  admirer  of  his  poetry, 
and  so  intellectual,  accompUshed,  and  appreciative  a  neigh- 
bour as  this  young  gentleman  of  five  and  twenty.  His 
books,  a  library  of  5,000  volumes,  were  around  him  in  the 
little  cottage.  He  could  have  society  or  solitude,  as  he 
pleased.  He  could  commune  with  all  that  is  grandest  and 
loveliest  in  nature,  and  with  some  of  the  most  gifted  of 
then  living  Englishmen.  The  Wordswortbs  were  always 
near  him ;  near  him,  too,  was  the  accomplished  and  refined 
Charles  Lloyd,  the  associate  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Charles  Lamb  in  their  early  author-efforts, — and  all  the 
more  interesting  because  "  somewhat  too  Rousseauish." 
Within  easy  reach  was  the  noble-minded  Southey.  Much 
nearer  was  beautiful  Elleray,  the  frequent  home  of  the 
gifted,  glowing,  and  large-hearted  John  Wilson,  He  and 
De  Quincey  had  been  contemporaries  at  Oxford,  but  it  was 
Wordsworth,  whom  they  both  worshipped,  that  first  made 
them  known  to  each  other,  and  thus  originated  a  life-long 
intimacy.^  On  the  banks  of  Windermere,  too,  lived  a  man 
of  some  intellectual  and  scientific  distinction,  and  in  point 
of  mere  rank  a  greater  than  any  of  these,  the  once-famous 
Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  I.landaff,  who  seldom  or  never  went 
near  his  diocese, — the  refuter  of  Tom  Paine,  yet  who,  in 
spite  of  his  official  orthodoxy,  "talked  openly,  at  his  own 
table,  as  a  Sodnian ;  ridiculed  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 

'  Christopher  Wordswoith,  Memoir  ef  IViHiim  Wardnparlh  (Loii> 
don,  1S51),  L  156. 

*  Mis.  Gordon't  Ckrutofher  N«rih,  ii  89 
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tnent,  which  he  professed  to  explain  as  so  many  chemical 
tricks  or  cases  of  legerdemain ;  and  certainly  had  as  little 
of  devotional  feeling  as  any  man  that  ever  lived."  This 
strange  non-resident  bishop  of  a  bygone  generation,  im- 
possible now,  spent  part  of  his  days  in  grumbling  that  his 
country  had  done  nothing  more  than  give  him  five  thousand 
a  year  with  which  to  enjoy  himself  on  the  banks  of  beauti- 
ful Windermere ;  he  was  pompous  withal,  but  nevertheless, 
De  Quincey  avers,  "a  joyous,  jovial,  and  cordial  host," 
"  pleasant  and  even  kind  in  his  manners ; "  and  "  most 
hospitable  in  his  reception  of  strangers,  no  matter  of  what 
party."  There  were  many  other  residents  in  the  Lake 
country,  unknown  to  fame,  but  genial,  hospitable,  and 
cultivated,  and  De  Quincey,  when  tired  of  his  books  or 
sated  with  the  contemplation  of  nature,  had  ample  society 
within  reach,  and  could  find  listeners  or  talkers,  as  he 
wanted  either.  Coleridge  left  the  Lakes  about  the  time 
of  De  Quince/s  settlement  at  Grasmere.  He  had  gone 
thither  in  the  winter  of  1809  to  be  the  guest  of  his  very 
unlike  friend,  the  frugal,  temperate,  and  dignified  Words- 
worth. He  seems  to  have  remained  there  till  about  the 
close  of  the  following  year,  in  the  late  autumn  of  which  De 
Quincey  entered  on  the  occupancy  of  the  Grasmere  cottage. 
During  this  his  last  sojourn  among  the  Lakes,  Coleridge 
was  engaged  in  composing  and  superintending  the  publica- 
tion (at  Penrith)  of  his  notable  periodical,  Tfu  Friend^  an 
enterprise  which  De  Quincey,  himself  not  the  most  prac- 
tical of  men,  pronounced  to  be  ''  as  a  pecuniary  speculation 
the  least  judicious  both  for  its  objects  and  means  I  have 
ever  known."  That  done  with,  Coleridge  winged  his  way 
London-wards  from  the  Lake  region,  never  to  revisit  it  So 
lax  was  the  sage  in  all  his  ways,  that  the  disenchantment  of 
the  disciple  had  been  very  rapid.  If  De  Quincey  con- 
tinued to  admire  Coleridge  the  philosopher  and  poet,  his 
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feeling  soon  became  one  nearly  akin  to  contempt  for  Cole- 
ridge the  man. 

In  his  little  nest  at  Grasmere — witli  occasional  flights 
to  London,  to  Wales,  and  to  the  south  of  England — thus 
placed,  thus  neighboured,  and  thus  surrounded,  De  Quinccy 
might  have  been  a  very  happy  man.  All  the  conditions  of 
his  life,  to  a  casual  observer,  must  have  seemed  to  realise 
the  ideal  of  a  young  philosopher's  existence.  One  thing 
only  may  have  appeared  wanting  in  that  tranquil  mountain- 
home,  overlooking  that  placid  lake — a  wife,  and  she,  too, 
came  some  nine  years  after  he  pitched  his  tent  in  the  lovely 
valley.  Early  in  1817*  he  was  married  at  the  parish  church 
of  Grasmere,  to  "  Miss  Margaret  Simpson,"  whose  "  arms 
like  Aurora's,"  whose  "  smiles  like  Hebe's,"  and  still  more, 
whose  womanly  devotion  to  him  in  pain  and  sorrow, 
brought  on  both  of  them  by  himself,  the  husband  has  cele- 
brated in  poetic  and  grateful  prose.  His  poor  wife's 
miseries  began  almost  with  her  wedding-day,  if  indeed  they 
had  not  begun  before.  Four  years  prior  to  his  marriage, 
he  was  attacked,  he  says,  "  by  a  most  appalling  irritation  of 
the  stomach,"  and  he  flew  for  relief  to  more  copious  appli- 
cations of  the  perilous  anodyne  with  which  he  was  already 
too  familiar.  Ever  since  his  introduction  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  fatal  drug,  he  had  indulged  in  occasional  or  even 
periodical  opium-debauches.  But  with  1813,  and  the  in- 
ternal irritation  aforesaid,  he  became  a  "  regular  and  con- 
firmed, no  longer  an  intermittent,  opium-eater."  Opium- 
eater  he  called  himself,  but  strictly  speaking  he  was  a 
laudanum- taker.  Tlie  crude  opium  requiring  hours  to  pro- 
duce its  effects,  and  those  of  laudanum  being  much  more 
speedy,  he  exchanged  the  solid  for  the  liquid  form  of  the 
drug,  and  thus  made  matters  worse,  since  he  swallowed  a 
considerable  amount  of  alcohol  as  well  as  of  opium.  In- 
*  tjih  February.     AdmiitienStgisltr  t/MatuhttttrSchtvlintistifri. 
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creasing  his  doses,  as  the  reaction  of  torment  after  tem- 
porary relief  became  more  intense,  he  at  last  arrived  at  a 
stage  when  eight  thousand  drops  of  laudanum  were  his 
daily  ration  !    In  this  frightful  bondage  he  seems  to  have 
lain  enslaved  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  to  have 
remained  for  two  years,  during  what  ought  to  have  been  one 
of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life.     The  newly-wedded  wife 
had  to  play  the  part  of  nurse  to  the  husband  whose  worst 
malady  was  of  his  own  engendering.     What  she  did  and 
suffered  for  him  then  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  affectionate 
and  grateful  apostrophe  which  he  addressed  to  her  in  later 
years : — "  Thou  thoughtest  not  much  to  stoop  to  humble 
offices  of  kindness,  and  to  servile  ministrations  of  tenderest 
affection,  to  wipe  away  for  years  the  unwholesome  dews 
upon  the  forehead,  or  to  refresh  the  lips,  when  parched  and 
baked  with  fever ;  not  even  when  thy  own  peaceful  slumbers 
had  by  long  sympathy  become  infected  with  the  spectacle 
of  my  dread  contest  with  phantoms  and  shadowy  enemies, 
that  oftentimes  bade  me  *  sleep  no  more  * — not  even  then 
didst  thou  utter  a  complaint  or  any  murmur,  nor  withdraw 
thy  angelic  smiles,  nor  shrink  from  thy  service  of  love." 
"  For  nearly  two  years,"  is  his  confession  of  his  helplessness 
at  this  period,  "  I  believe  that  I  read  nothing  and  studied 
nothing."    Before  he  became  the  slave  of  opium,  he  had 
been  a  diligent  student  of  Kant  and  of  German  philosophy, 
and  after  much  meditation  was  constructing  and  elaborating 
a  magnum  opus,  for  which  he  borrowed  the  "title  of  an 
unfinished  work  of  Spinoza's,  viz.,  De  Emmdatione  Humant 
IntelledHs.**    But  opium  made  all  persistent  and  continuous 
intellectual  exertion  impossible.     ''  In  this  state  of  im- 
becility, I  had,"  he  says,  "  turned  my  attention  to  political 
economy  " — (what  a  compliment  to  the  "  dismal  science !  '*) 
and  in  1818  he  was  fairly  roused  from  his  torpor  by  the 
perusal  of  Ricardo's  "  Elements,"  which  came  upon  him 
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as  an  economic  apocalypse,  with  tfae  new  "  Doctrine  of 
Rent"  revealed  in  it.  Some  important  truths,  however,  it 
seemed  to  him,  had  escaped  even  the  eye  of  Ricardo.  He 
began,  accordingly,  to  dictate  to  his  wife  a  "  Prolegomena 
to  all  Future  Systems  of  Political  Economy,"  in  which  his 
own  discovered  truths  were  to  be  expressed  or  illustrated 
"  briefly  and  elegantly  by  algebraic  symbols."  The  work, 
with  this  high  sounding  title,  was  thus  to  have  "barely 
reached  the  bulk  of  a  pamphlet"  His  faithful  wife  acted 
as  his  amanuensis,  and  the  treatise,  no  doubt  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  he  published  many  years  afterwards 
as  "  The  Logic  of  Political  Economy,"  seems  to  have  been 
almost  ready  for  the  press.     But  nothing  came  of  it : — 

"  This  exertion  was  but  a  momentaiy  flash,  as  tlie  sequel  showed. 
Arrangements  were  made  a.t  a  provinciid  press,  about  eigbleen  milei 
distant,  for  printing  il,"  the  Prolegomena.  "  An  additional  compositor 
was  retained,  for  some  days,  on  this  account.  The  work  was  even 
twice  advertised ;  and  I  was  in  a  manner  pledged  lu  the  fulfilment  of 
my  intention.  But  I  had  a  preface  10  write,  and  a  dedication,  which  I 
wished  to  make  impressive,  to  Mr.  Ricardo.  I  found  myself  quite 
unable  to  accomplish  all  this.  The  anangements  were  countermanded, 
the  compositor  dismissed,  and  mj  '  Prolq^mena '  rested  peacelull](  by 
the  side  of  its  elder  and  more  dignified  brother,"  the  Dt  Emmdaliont. 

In  after-years  De  Quincey  tried,  perhaps  too  successfully, 
to  malte  opium-eating,  or  laudanimi-taking,  interesting  and 
even  poetic  He  painted  attractive  pictures  of  his  West- 
moreland interior  and  of  himself  with  a  decanter  of  ruby- 
coloured  laudanum  before  him,  and  a  book  of  German 
metaphysics  by  its  side.  He  amused  himself  and  his  readers 
with  jocose  accounts  of  the  quantity  that  he  could  take, 
and  he  reproduced  in  vivid  and  impressive  prose  those 
wonderful  and  gorgeous  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night 
which  the  drug  inspired.  He  pretended  even  that  his 
addiction  to  opium  had  prevented  him  from  falling  a  victim 
to  pulmonary  consumption.  But  in  one  brief  passage  he 
31 
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has  recorded  the  misery  that  he  suffered,  and  agunst  a 
great  deal  of  fine  writing  about  the  raptures  of  opium  let 
the  following  confession  be  weighed  by  any  disposed  even 
to  dally  with  the  thought  of  imitating  De  Quincey.  It 
comes  after  the  account  of  the  break-down  of  the  "  Pro- 
legomena to  all  Future  Systems  of  Political  Economy :"  — 

"  Id  Ihus  dMcribing  and  ittuslrating  my  inlellectiuJ  torpor,  I  use 
termi  that  apply,  more  or  l«s.  to  every  pan  of  lb,e  years  during  which 
I  was  under  the  Circean  ipells  of  opium.  But  for  mucry  and  suffering, 
I  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  hai>e  existed  in  a  donnant  state.  I  seldom 
could  prevail  on  tnyself  to  write  a  letter ;  an  answer  of  a  few  words  to 
any  that  I  received,  was  the  utmost  that  1  could  accomplish  ;  and  oflen 
that  not  until  the  letter  had  lain  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  on  my 

writing-lable.    Without  the  aid  of  M "—Minaret,  the  poor  wife — 

"  my  whole  domestic  economy,  whatever  became  of  political  ecotiomy, 
must  have  gone  into  irretrievable  confusion.  I  shall  not  afierwaidi 
allude  to  this  part  of  the  case ;  it  is  one,  however,  which  the  opium- 
eater  will  Hnd  in  the  end  most  oppressive  and  lonnenting,  from  the 
tense  of  incapacity  and  feebleness,  from  the  direct  embarrassmenti 
incident  to  the  neglect  or  procrastination  of  each  day's  appropriate 
labours,  and  iiom  the  remorse  which  must  often  exasperate  the  stingi 
of  these  evils  to  a  conscientious  mind.  The  opium-cater  loses  none  of 
his  mora]  sensibilities  or  aipirations  ;  he  wishes  and  longs  as  earnestly 
u  ever  to  realise  what  he  believes  possible,  and  feels  to  be  exacted  t:^ 
duty  ;  but  bis  intellectual  apprehension  of  what  is  possible  infinitely 
outruns  bis  power,  not  of  execution  only,  but  even  of  proposing  or 
willing.  He  lies  under  a  world's  weight  of  incubus  and  nightmare;  he 
lies  in  sight  of  ail  that  he  would  fain  perform,  just  as  a  man  forcibly 
confined  to  bis  bed  by  the  mortal  languor  of  paialysli,  who  is  compelled 
to  witness  injury  or  outrage  offered  to  some  object  of  his  tcndetest  love 
— he  would  lay  down  his  life  if  he  might  but  rise  and  walk  ;  bat  he  is  aa 
powerlei*  as  an  infant,  and  camiot  sv  much  as  make  an  effort  to  move."* 

The  man  must  surely  have  died,  or  gone  mad,  had  he  not 
paused  in  his  headlong  career.  Efforts,  supreme  efforts, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  made,  and  after  occasional 
abstinence  from  opium,  he  found,  on  relapsing  into  its  use, 
that  not  only  were  smaller  doses  effective,  but  that  if  he 
'  CenfiijiBtu  c/an  OphntfEaitr,  p.  356. 
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attempted  to  renew  the  old  doses,  he  was  punished  by  an 
irritation  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  which  became  insup- 
portable. Thus  "in  about  four  years,"  he  says,  "without 
any  further  cfTorts,  my  daily  ration  had  fallen  spontaneously 
from  a  varying  quantity  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  thousand 
drops  of  laudanum  to  about  three  hundred."  And  it  was 
high  time  that  he  should  be  in  a  sute  of  body  and  mind  to 
exert  himself.  To  earn  money  by  work  was  at  last  becom- 
ing a  necessity  for  him.  ^Vhat  his  financial  position  was 
when  he  settled  at  Grasmere  he  has  nowhere  disclosed,  but 
it  is  probable  that  for  years  he  lived  partly  at  least  upon 
the  principal  of  his  litde  patrimony,  and  that  after  a  decade 
or  so  it  was  nearly  exhausted.  Borrowed,  no  doubt,  he  had 
right  and  left  in  Westmoreland,  as  from  his  mother  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  both  Wordsworth's  slender,  and  Wilson's  for  a 
time  better-filled  purse,  occasionally  contributed  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  his  door.  But  there  was  a  limit  to  borrowing,  or  to 
other  people's  lending,  and  with  1815,  Wilson's  fine  fortune 
collapsed.  However  careful  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
his  wife,  want  began  to  stare  De  Quincey  in  the  face,  and 
children  were  growing  up  round  his  knees.  He  resolved  to 
visit  London  in  search  of  Uterary  employment,  leaving  his 
family  behind  him  in  the  cottage  of  which,  through  many 
vicissitudes  of  circumstance  and  changes  of  abode,  he  seems 
to  have  remained  the  nominal  tenant  until  1836.  With  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Wordsworth  to  Talfourd,  then  a 
rising  young  barrister,  combining  literature  with  law,  De  Quin- 
cey came  to  town  to  write  for  money.  "In  1831,"  he  says, 
"  I  went  up  to  London  avowed  ly  for  the  purpose  of  exerdsing 
roy  pen,  as  the  one  sole  source  then  open  to  me  for  extri- 
cating myself  from  a  special  embarrassment,  failing  which 
case  of  dire  necessity,  I  believe  that  I  should  never  have 
written  a  line  for  the  press."  '  He  was  now  about  thirty-six, 
'  AutoluogiBphjr,  in  Taiti  Afagatitu  for  December  litp.    Hie  ttUe- 
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3  late  age  at  which  to  begin  a  literary  career,  and  his  only 
experiment  in  authorship  hati  been  the  abortive  Prolego- 
mena. However,  the  attempt  had  to  be  made.  As  it  hap- 
pened there  was  just  then  an  "  opening  "  for  him.  About 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  great  Babylon  was  established, 
or  re-established,  the  London  Magazine,  a  periodical  of 
higher  pretensions  than  the  others  of  its  class  then  published 
in  England,  Its  projectors  seem  to  have  hoped,  indeed, 
that  it  would  be  a  southern  rival  oi  Blackwood,  which  Lock- 
hart  and  De  Quincey's  friend,  John  Wilson,  were  making 
famous  by  the  youthful  exuberance  of  their  differing  talents. 
To  the  London  of  those  years  (with  Tom  Hood  for  its  sub- 
editor), Charles  l-amb  contributed  his  charming  Elia-essays, 
Hazlitt  bis  vigorous  and  racy  monologues,  Allan  Cunningham 
his  Scottish  tales  and  sketches,  Carey,  the  translator  of  Dante, 
biographies  of  poets  and  criticisms  on  poetfy,  while  the  light 
and  airy  man-about- town  department  was  in  the  hands  of 
Janus  Weathercock,  the  nom-de-plutne  of  Wainwright,  a  lively 
coxcomb,  who  afterwards  became  famous  and  infamous  by 
a  career  of  poisoning,  which  sent  him  at  last  a  convicted 
criminal  to  the  antipodes.  In  short,  the  London  Massing 
was  for  those  days  a  periodical  of  more  than  ordinary  mark 
or  promise,  and  De  Quincey  was  rather  fortunate  in  his 
introduction  to  it.  His  very  firet  contribution  was  a 
success,  since  he  began  with  the  famous  "  Confessions  of 
an  Opium- Eater,"  the  opening  instalment  of  which  appeared 
in  the  number  for  September  1821.  Here,  in  his  own 
peculiar  style,  full-formed — for,  was  he  not  a  man  of  thirty- 
six? — tortuous,  parenthetical,  and  episodical,  but  subtle, 
felicitous,  rich,  and  sometimes  finely-eloquent,  he  told  much 
of  the  story  which  the  reader  has  been  listening  to.  His 
sojourn  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  his  Welsh 

nient  does  not  reappear  in  the  Autobiographic  Sketchei  of  the  Briliih 
editioiu  of  bis  collected  writingis. 
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rambles,  his  vagabond  life  in  London,  were  recorded  in 
detail;  but  of  his  hfe  at  Grasmcrc  only  so  much  was  hinted 
at  as  seemed  necessary  to  illustrate  the  chronicle  of  his  bond- 
age to  opium.  An  imaginative  was  added  to  the  singular 
persona)  interest  of  these  fragments  of  autobiography  by 
the  reproduction,  in  his  own  "impassioned  prose,"  of 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  night  which  had  come  to  him 
when  under  the  influence  of  opium,  and  these  descriptions 
indicated  that  a  writer  had  arisen  capable  of  enriching 
English  literature  with  a  new  poetic  prose  of  great  beauty 
and  melody.  Here  are  two  of  them,  which  follow  each 
other  in  the  "  Confessions,"  and  are  excellent  specimens 
of  the  whole;  the  picturesqueness  passing  into  pathos, 
of  the  first,  the  stormy  orchestral  march  and  tumult  of 
the  second  being  almost  without  a  parallel  in  English 
prose : — 

"  I  Iboughl  that  il  was  a  Sunday  moinii^  in  May ;  that  it  was  Easter 
Sunday,  and  as  yet  veiy  early  in  the  morning,  I  was  standing,  as  it 
seemed  10  me,  it  the  door  of  my  own  cotlaee.  Right  before  me  lay 
the  veiy  scene  which  could  really  be  commanded  from  that  situation, 
but  exalted,  as  was  usual,  and  solemnised  by  the  power  of  dreams. 
There  were  the  same  mountains,  and  the  same  lovely  volley  at  their 
feet !  but  the  mountains  were  raiied  to  more  than  Alpine  height,  and 
there  was  interspace  far  larger  tictwcen  them  of  savannahs  anA  forest 
lawns  i  (he  hedges  were  rich  with  white  roses,  and  no  living  creature 
was  to  be  seen,  excepting  that  in  the  green  churchyard  there  were  cattle 
tranquilly  reposing  upon  the  verdant  graves,  and  particulajly  round 
about  the  grave  of  a  child  whom  I  had  once  tenderly  loved,  just  as  I 
had  really  beheld  them,  a  little  before  sunrise,  in  the  same  surruner 
when  that  child  died.  I  gaied  upon  the  well-known  scene,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  '  It  yet  wants  much  of  sunrise,  and  it  is  Easier  Sunday,  and 
that  is  the  day  on  which  they  celebrate  the  first-fruits  of  resurrection. 
I  will  walk  abroad  ;  old  griefs  shall  be  forgotten  to-day,  for  the  air  is 
cool  and  still,  and  the  hills  are  high  and  stretch  away  to  heaven,  and 
the  churchyard  is  as  verdant  as  the  lotest  lawns,  and  the  forest  lawoi 
are  as  quiet  m  the  churchyard,  and  with  the  dew  I  can  wash  the  fever 
from  my  forehead,  and  then  I  shall  be  unhappy  no  longer'  I  turned, 
as  if  to  open  my  garden  gate,  and  immediately  I  saw  upon  the  left  a 
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scene  fai  diffeient,  but  which  yet  the  power  of  dieams  had  re<x>Dcilei) 
into  hzrmony.  The  scene  was  an  oriental  one,  and  there  also  it  was 
Easter  Sunday,  and  very  early  in  the  morning.  And  at  a  vast  distance 
were  visible,  as  a  stain  upon  the  hariion,  the  domes  and  cupolas  of  a 
great  city — an  image  or  faint  abstraction,  caught  perhaps  in  childhood 
from  soitM  picture  of  Jerusalem.  And  not  a  bow-shot  from  me,  npOD 
a  stone,  shaded  by  Judean  patms,  there  sat  a  woman  ;  and  I  looked, 
and  it  was  Ann  I  She  liied  her  eyes  upon  me  earnestly,  and  T  said  to 
her  at  length,  '  So,  then,  I  have  found  you  at  last.'  I  waited,  but  she 
answered  me  not  a  word.  Her  face  was  the  same  as  when  I  saw  it 
last ;  the  same,  and  yet,  again,  how  diSerentl  Seventeen  years  ago, 
when  the  lamp-light  of  mighty  London  fell  upon  her  face,  as  for  the 
last  time  I  kissed  her  lips  (lips,  Ann,  that  to  me  were  not  polluted  I), 
her  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears.  The  teats  were  now  no  longer 
teen.  Sometims  she  seemed  altered — yet,  again,  sometimes  Rs/allered 
— and  hardly  older.  Her  loolts  were  tranquil,  but  with  unusual  solem- 
nity of  expression,  and  I  now  gazed  upon  her  with  some  awe.  Sud- 
denly her  countenance  grew  dim,  and.  turning  to  the  mountains,  I 
perceived  vapours  rolling  between  us.  In  a  moment  all  had  vanished, 
thick  darkness  came  on,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  was  fat  away 
from  mountains,  and  by  lamp-light  in  London,  walking  again  with 
Ann — just  as  we  had  walked,  when  both  children,  eighteen  years  be- 
fore, along  the  endless  terraces  of  Oxford  Street." 

Almost  without  a  pause  the  music  changes,  and  from 
the  orchestra  peals  forth  this  tempcstuotis  and  piercing 
strain  : — 

"  Then  suddenly  would  come  a  dream  of  far  different  character — a 
tumultuous  dream — commencing  ivith  a  music  such  as  now  I  often  heard 
in  sleep — music  of  preparation  and  of  awakening  mspeose.  The  undu- 
lations of  fast -gathering  tumults  were  like  the  opening  of  the  CoroDation 
Anthem,  and,  like  thai,  gave  the  feeling  of  a  multitudinous  movement, 
of  infinite  cavalcades  filing  ofT,  and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies 
The  morning  was  come  of  a  mighty  day— a  day  of  crisis  and  of  ulti- 
mate hope  for  human  nature,  then  suffering  mysterious  eclipse,  and 
labouring  in  some  dread  extremity.  Somewhere,  but  I  knew  not 
where — somehow,  but  I  knew  not  how— by  some  beings,  but  I  knew 
not  by  whom — a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony  was  travelling  through  all 
its  stages — was  evolving  itself,  like  the  catastrophe  of  some  mighty 
drama,  with  which  my  sympathy  was  the  more  insupportable  from 
deepening  confusion  as  to  iu  local  scene,  its  cause,  its  nature,  and  it* 
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indecipherable  issue.  I  (m  is  umbI  in  dreams  where,  of  necessity,  we 
make  ourselTCS  cenlrol  to  every  movemenl)  had  (he  power,  and  yet 
had  not  the  power,  to  decide  it.  I  had  the  power,  if  I  could  raise 
myself,  lo  will  il ;  and  yet  again  had  not  the  power,  for  the  weight  of 
twenty  Atlantics  was  upon  me,  or  the  oppression  of  inexpiable  guill. 
'Deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,'  I  lay  inactive.  Then,  like  a 
chorus,  the  passion  deepened.  Some  greater  interest  was  at  stake, 
some  mighlier  cause  than  ever  yet  the  swoid  had  pleaded  or  trumpet 
bad  proclaimed.  Then  came  sudden  alarms,  huiryings  (o  and  fro, 
trepidations  of  innumerable  fugitives,  1  knew  not  whether  from  the 
good  cause  or  the  bad  ;  darkness  and  lights,  tempest  and  human  faces, 
■nd  at  last  with  the  sense  that  all  was  lost,  female  forms,  and  the  fea- 
tures thai  were  worth  all  the  world  to  me  ;  and  but  a  moment  allowed, 
and  clasped  hands  with  heart-breaking  partings  ;  and  then,  everlasting 
&rcwells  I  and,  with  a  sigh  such  as  the  caves  of  hell  siglied  when  the 
incestuous  mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  Death,  the  sound  was 
reverberated^ — everlasting  farewells  I  and  again,  and  yet  again  rever- 
berated— everlasting  farewells  I 

"  And  I  awoke  in  struggles  and  cried  aloud,  '  I  will  sleep  no  more.' " ' 

So  vivid  a  romance  of  reality  and  strange  self-revelation 
as  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater,"  told  in  a  style  thus 
original  and  striking,  at  once  made  a  sensation,  and  they 
were  soon  reprinted  in  a  detached  volume.'  De  Quincey 
might  have  been  a  small  lion  in  the  circle  of  London  magazin- 
ists,  but  neither  his  temperament,  health,  nor  circumstances 
inclined  him  to  play  that  part.     According  to  a  brief  notice 

•  Cmftsiitrnt  of  an  Of  turn- Eater,  p.  J7a 

*  The  "Confessions''  were  so  much  talked  of,  indeed,  that  Maginn 
made  their  author  sit  for  No.  I.  ot  the  "Humbugs  of  the  Age,"  a  series  of 
papers  projected  for  a  short-lived  periodical.  The  John  Bttll  Magadnt, 
The  notice  of  "The  Opium-Eater"  is  in  the  number  for  Jul/ 1 814.  Il 
is  a  ribald  production,  of  which  this  description  of  De  Quincey's 
person  may  suffice  as  a  specimen : — "Conceive  an  animal  about  five 
feet  high,  propped  on  two  irap-sticks,  which  have  the  siie  but  not  the 
delicate  proportions  of  rolling-pins,  with  a  comical  sort  of  indesctihable 
body,  and  a  head  of  most  portentous  magnitude,  &c.,  &c.  As  for  the 
bee,  its  grotesqueness  and  banity  is  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
pen  to  describe.  Il  i«  one  in  which  George  Cruikshank  would  revel  j " 
&C,  &C. 
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of  him  by  tlie  kind  Bany  Cornwall,  who  seems  to  have  met 
him  then  at  dinners  given  by  tlie  proprietors  of  the  London 
to  contributors,  his  face  wore  a  rather  peevish  expression, 
and  he  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  cheeifuloess  of  the 
company.  The  literary  success  of  the  "  Confessions,"  how- 
ever, made  him  a  somewhat  valued  contributor,  and  for 
several  years  his  pen  was  pretty  busy  for  the  London  Maga- 
zine. His  knowledge  of  German  literature — a  knowledge 
much  rarer  then  than  it  afterwards  became — was  brought 
lather  prominently  into  play.  Among  his  contributions  are 
translations  from  Kant  and  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and,  indeed, 
Richter's  first  introduction  to  the  reading  public  of  England 
was  made  by  De  Quincey.  It  has  been  said  of  De  Quin- 
cey,  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  that  his  "  logic  cuts  like  a 
razor ;  his  imagination  glows  like  a  furnace,"  and  certainly 
it  is  indicative  of  the  range  of  his  intellectual  gifts  and  sym- 
pathies that  in  German  literature  he  admired  those  two 
great  but  antipodal  originalities,  the  severely  logical  Kant 
and  the  transcendentally  imaginative  Richter.  Curiously 
enough,  too,  one  of  his  fellow-contributors  to  the  Lon- 
don Magatint  was  the  man  who  was  to  eclipse  the  inter- 
mittent and  irregular  De  Quincey  as  an  interpreter  and 
expositor  of  German  literature  in  general,  and  of  Jean  Pauj 
Richter  in  particular,  to  the  English  public  This  was 
Thomas  Carlylc,  some  ten  years  De  Quincey's  junior,  and 
who,  like  him,  was  just  beginning  a  literary  career,  having 
decided  not  to  enter  the  Scottish  Kirk,  for  which  he  was 
bred.  Carlyle,  likewise,  had  been  studying  German  litera* 
ture,  and  was  naturally  attracted  to  a  periodical  in  which 
certain  sections  of  it  were  being  elucidated,  however  fitfully, 
by  a  contributor  of  De  Quincey's  evident  talent  and  accom- 
plishment Part  I.  of  what  became  afterwards  Carlylc's 
first  book — his  "Life  of  Schiller" — was  printed  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  October  1823,  and  the  number  for 
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the  August  of  1824  contained  De  Quincey's  review  of  Car- 
lylc's  translation  of  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship." It  was  a  satirical  review,  making  fun  of  the 
novel,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  its  translator.  De  Quincey's 
connection  with  the  magazine  lasted  a  year  or  so  longer  than 
Carlyle's,  and  closed  at  the  end  of  1825.  Carlyle  was  tend- 
ing towards  Jeffrey  and  the  Edinburgh  Review;  De  Quincey 
towards  John  Wilson  and  Blackwood's  Magatine. 

By  1825  De  Quincey  was  a  man  of  forty,  and  some  five 
and  thirty  years  of  life  lay  before  him.  But  of  his  biography 
during  this  considerable  period  of  his  existence  there  are 
only  the  scantiest  traces  discoverable.  His  professed  auto- 
biographic sketches  close  with  his  settlement  at  Grasmere, 
and  his  autobiographic  indications  in  the  "  Confessions  of 
an  Opium-Eater,"  go  no  further,  of  course,  than  the  time 
of  its  composition,  and  his  arrival  in  London  in  1831,  to 
become  at  thirty-six  an  author  by  profession, — he  who 
had  never  before  earned  a  farthing,  and  had  lived  only 
to  enjoy  books  and  talk,  nature  and  opium.  The  key- 
note of  much  of  the  second  section  of  his  life  is  struck  in 
the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  John  Wilson,  written  in 
the  February  of  1825,  and  which  explains  itself  only  too 
distinctly : — 

,  ,  .  "  A»  to  myself — though  I  hsTe  written  not  u  one  wholaboun 
under  much  depiession  of  mind, — the  fact  is,\  do  lo.  At  this  time 
calamity  presses  upon  me  with  a  heavy  hand  ;  I  am  quite  free  of 
opium ;  but  it  has  left  the  liver,  which  i«  the  Achilles'  heel  of  almost 
every  human  Ikbric,  subject  to  ifleclioDi  which  are  tremendous  for  the 
weight  of  wretcbediicss  attached  to  them.  To  fence  with  these  with 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  to  maintain  the  war  with  the  wretched 
business  of  hack-author,  with  all  its  horrible  desradations,  is  more  than 
I  am  able  to  bear.  At  this  moment  I  have  not  a  place  to  bide  my  bead 
in.  Something  1  meditate, — 1  know  not  what, — '  Itaque  e  coospectn 
omnium  abiiL'  With  a  good  publisher,  and  leisure  to  premeditate 
what  I  write,  I  mi^l  yet  liberate  myself,  alter  which,  having  paid 
3k 
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everybody,  I  irould  sliok  into  some  duk  corner — educate  my  childreo 
— and  show  my  &ce  in  ihe  world  no  more. 

"  If  you  should  ever  have  occasion  to  Write  to  me,  it  will  be  best 
to  address  your  letter  either  '  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  De  Qolccey,  Rydal 
Nab.  Westmoreland '  (Foi  Ghyll  is  sold,  and  will  be  given  up  in  a  few 
days),  or  "to  the  care  of  M.  D.  Hill.  Esq.,  II  King's  Bench  Walk, 
Temple,'— but  for  the  present  I  think  rather  to  the  latler,— for  else 
suspicions  will  arise  that  I  am  in  Westmoreland,  which,  if  I  were  not, 
might  be  serviceable  to  me ;  but,  if,  as  I  am  in  hopes  of  accomplisbing 
sooner  or  later,  I  should  be,  might  defeat  my  purpose." 


Yes,  much  of  De  Quincey's  lire  was  to  be  spent  in  flying 
from  creditors  and  out-man ceuvriDg  bailiffs,  with  "  nowhere 
to  hide  his  head  in,"  tormented  by  physical  agony,  the  only 
relief  from  which  was  through  a  return  to  the  use  of  the 
fatal  drug,  the  cause  of  all,  or  of  most  of  his  woe,  while, 
with  a  wife  and  children  dependent  on  him,  he,  the  thinker 
and  refined  scholar,  had  to  toil  as  a  "  hack-author."  There 
are  some  glimpses  of  him  in  1825  and  the  preceding  year, 
given  by  Charles  Knight,  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
picture  of  himself  in  that  sad  letter  to  Wilson.  Knights 
Quarterly  Magattne,  to  which  the  young  Macaulay,  Praed, 
John  Moultrie,  and  Derwent  Coleridge  contributed,  was 
then  in  course  of  appearing,  and  its  publisher  and  editor 
was  in  communication  with  De  Qulncey: — 

' '  When  the  fifth  number  of  the  Magazine  was  published,  in  July 
1824,  I  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  De  Quincey,  and  he  had  crai- 
tiibuled  a  paper  translated,  as  he  purported,  from  the  Gennan  of  Laun, 
called  'The  Incognito.'  It  was  a  very  lively  and  pleasant  paper  ;  but 
as  to  the  strict  fidelity  of  the  translation  I  might  have  had  considerable 
doubts.  He  could  not  go  about  Ibissortof  work  without  improviBf  all 
he  touched.  In  November  be  was  engaged  upon  a  translation  of 
'Wallodmor,'  which  some  Curl  of  Germany  advertised  as  the  transla- 
tioD  of  a  suppressed  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Hessey  put  the  German  hoax  into  the  hands  of  De  Quincey  to  be  lettwis- 
lated.  I  saw  him  groaning  over  his  uncongenial  labour,  by  which  he 
eventually  got  very  little.     It  w»t  projected  to  appear  in  three  ntlnmes. 
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He  deipuringlj  wrote  to  me,  '  ARer  weeding  out  llie  forests  of  rubbub, 
I  believe  il  will  malce  only  one  decent  volume.' " ' 

This  was  a  pretty  task  for  a  man  of  genius  to  be  engaged 
in,  and  one  who  had  been,  or  was  to  be,  quizzing  "  Wilhelm 
Meister."  De  Quincey,however,quizzedhimselfaboutit,and 
when  sorely  pressed  for  a  paper  of  literary  reminiscences,  told 
frankly  and  jocosely  the  stoiy  of  his  share  in  the  evolution 
of  the  English  Walladmoi.*     But  worse  is  what  follows  : — 

"At  that  time  he  was  direly  beset  wiih  Yisitatioos  more  terrible  than 
the  noimal  poverty  of  authors.  A  little  before  1  knew  him,  he  had 
come  one  morning  to  m/  fiiend  Hill,  wet  and  shivering,  having  slept 
under  a  hay-rick  in  the  Hampstead  Gelds.  I  have  a  letter  &om  him  of 
this  period,  in  which  he  says,  ■  Anxiety,  long-continued  with  me,  o( 
late  years — in  consequence  of  my  opium-shattering,'— (^}  'seizes  on 
some  frail  part  about  the  stomach,  and  ptoducei  a  specific  complainl, 
which  very  soon  abolishes  all  power  of  thinking  at  alL"  » 

The  acquaintance  betweeo  Knight  and  De  Quincey 
ripened  quickly  into  intimacy.  The  publisher  became  the 
host  of  the  author,  and  to  this  we  owe  the  following  traits 
and  anecdotes  of  De  Quincey  in  1825 : — 

"De  Quincey,  vast  as  were  his  acquirements,  intuitive  u  was  his 
appreciation  of  charadei  and  the  motives  of  human  ictiotts,  unembar- 
rassed as  was  bis  demeanoor,  pleasant  and  even  miithful  his  table- 
talk,  was  as  helpless  in  every  position  of  responsibility  as  when  he 
nightly  paced  '  stony -hearted  Oxford  Street '  looking  lor  the  lost  one. 
He  was  constantly  beset  by  idle  fears  and  vun  imaginings.  His  sensi- 
tiveness was  so  extreme,  in  combinati<Hi  with  the  almost  ultra.couitesy 
of  a  gentleman,  that  he  hesitated  to  trouble  a  servant  with  any  personal 
requests  without  a  long  prefatory  apology.  My  family  were  in  the 
country  in  the  summer  of  1815,  when  he  was  staying  at  my  house  in 
Pall  Mall  East  A  friend  or  two  had  met  him  at  dinocr,  and  I  had 
walked  part  of  the  way  home  with  one  of  them.  When  I  returned,  I 
tapped  at  bis  chamber-door  to  bid  him  good-night.  He  was  ntting  at 
the  open  window,  habited  as  a  prize-fighter  when  he  enters  the  liug. 

'Charles  Knight's /itwfliMo/a  Werking  Lift,  i.  316. 

*  The  paper  is  reprialed  in  Weria,  ivL  p.  255.        *  Knight,  p.  337. 
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'Yoa  wiUUke  cold,'  I  eiclwined.  'Where  ii  your  ihirtP'  <I  have 
not  a  ihiit ;  mj  ihins  are  nnmuhed.'  'Bat  whj  not  tell  Ibe  temnt 
to  kikI  tfaem  to  the  laundiess?'  '  Ah  t  how  cotild  I  presame  to  do 
that  in  Mn.  Knigbl'i  absence?' 

"One  more  Ulnitntian  of  the  eccmtricitj  (rf  De  Qtuncey.  I  had 
been  to  Windioi.  On  my  letum  1  wu  lold  that  De  Quince;  had  taken 
hii  box  awBj,  le^Ting  word  that  he  was  gone  home.  I  knew  that  he 
wai  waiting  for  a  lemiltance  foim  hit  mother,  which  wodM  satislj  some 
clunorous  ctediton,  and  eiuble  him  to  rejoin  hii  bunily  at  Grasmere. 
Two  oi  three  dajn  after,  I  heard  that  he  was  itiU  in  towiL  I  obtained 
K  due  (0  hi*  hiding'pUcC,  and  fonnd  him  in  >  muenble  lodging  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  He  haA  Tcceived  a  laise  draft  On  a 
London  banker  at  twenty-one  days'  sighL  He  nunmoned  conrage  to 
go  to  Lombard  Street,  and  was  astonished  to  learn  that  he  could  not 
obtain  the  amount  till  the  draft  became  doe.  A  nan  of  \as  sensitive 
feelings  would  have  letuined  to  Fall  Mall  East,  and  have  there  wailed 
■ecurely  and  comfortably  till  I  came.  How  to  frame  his  tfiology  to  oar 
trusty  domeatic  was  the  difficulty  that  sent  him  into  the  den  where  I 
found  him.  He  produced  the  draft  to  me  from  ont  of  his  Bible,  which 
he  thought  was  the  best  hiding-place.  'Come  to  me  to-morrow 
morning  and  I  will  give  yon  the  cash.'  'What  I  how  P  Can  such  a 
thing  be  possible  ?  Can  the  amount  be  got  before  the  draft  is  due  ?  * 
'  Never  ^i ;  come  you,  and  theo  get  home  as  fast  as  you  can.' "  * 

So  the  mother  was  still  alive,  and  her  purse  vas  still  at 
the  command  of  her  impractical  and  impecunious  son. 

De  Quincey  doubtless  returned  to  Westmoreland,  but 
whether  or  not,  he  certainly  set  to  work  again.  His  con- 
nection with  the  London  ended,  as  has  been  said,  with  the 
close  of  iSaj,  but  in  the  following  year  he  opened  another, 
and  a  long  one,  with  a  much  more  &mous  and  successful 
periodical,  Bliukwooii  Magazine.  In  the  December  of 
1S35,  John  Gibson  Lockhart  took  leave  of  Edinburgh,  and 
came  to  London  to  edit  the  Quarterly  Revieai.  With  his 
departure,  the  friendly  Wilson  became  the  presiding  spirit 
of  the  northern  magazine,  and  as  oflen  as  De  Quincey  chose 
to  work  and  to  write,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  find  a  customer 
in  Blackwood.  In  1S26,  he  began  in  it  a  "Gallery  of 
'  Knighi,  i.  ivf. 
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Geiman  Prose  Classics,"  and  if  this  closed  with  Kant 
and  Lessing,  for  many  years  afterwards  he  was  among  its 
occasional  contributors.  To  Edinbui^h  De  Quincey  began 
to  gravitate,  chiefly  because  in  Edinburgh  was  the  friendly 
Wilson.  According  to  a  passage  about  to  be  quoted,  he 
was  there  during  1827-9,  ^^^  i"  the  last  of  these  years 
traces  of  his  pen  are  to  be  found  in  a  short-lived  and  for- 
gotten periodical,  the  Edinburgh  Literary  GauHe.  But  in 
the  summer  of  1S39  he  was  certainly  in  Westmoreland,  and 
at  least  temporarily  prosperous,  and  even  joyous.  He  had 
not  forgotten  his  old  and  hospitable  iriend,  Charles  Knight, 
and  to  this  remembrance  we  owe  another  and  a  decidedly 
curious  glimpse  of  De  Quincey  defying  and  making  game 
of  his  creditors — triumphant  over  fortune,  for  the  time, 
and  revelling  in  the  bucolic  products  of  his  beloved 
Grasmere : — 

"  I  occasionallj,"  safs  Chaila  Knight,  "  had  a  wann-hearted  letter 
from  him ;  but  our  correspondence,  after  a  year  or  two,  had  eeaicd.  I 
was  delighted  at  its  renewal,  in  July  1829,  when  he  wrote  me  the  loost 
pressiiig  iDvitalion  from  Mis.  De  Quincey  and  binueU'  to  come  with  my 
wire  and  children  to  visit  them.  He  had  quilted  his  home  on  the 
LaJies  in  1827,  to  renuiD  ia  Edinburgh  for  two  years,  writing,  but 
leparated  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from  his  family.  Wonder- 
folly  characteristic  are  some  passages  of  this  letter.  '  Well,  by  good 
management  and  better  luck,  I  contrived  early  in  this  present  year  to 
silence  ma  Anglaii  (as  the  French  do,  or  did  nae,  to  entitle  creditors). 
This  odious  race  of  people  were  silenced,  I  say,  or  nearly  so ;  no  inso- 
lent dun  has  raised  his  disgusting  voice  against  me  since  Candlemas 
1829.  They  now  speak  softly,  and  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  their 
mouths  ;  and  I  have  so  well  planted  my  fire-engines,  for  extinguishing 
this  horrid  description  of  nnisance,  that  if  by  chance  any  one  should 
smoulder  a  little  too  much  (flame  out  none  durst  for  shame},  him  I  shall 
souse  and  drench  forthwith  into  quietness.'  Whilst  '  this  great  opera* 
lion,""  Charles  Knight  adds,  "was  in  progress,  he  had  been  nego- 
tiating for  the  purdiBSe  of  a  rich  farm-house,  '  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  with  mighty  bams  and  spacious  pastures,'  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  cottage  al  Grasmere,     'Purchasing,'  you   say,   what   the  devil? 
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Doq'E  swear,  mj  dear  friend  ;  you  know  Ihere  is  luch  ft  tlusg  u  buying 
m  thing  and  yet  not  paying  for  it,  or,  at  least,  paying  only  the  anniuJ 
interest.  Well,  that  is  what,  /  do,  can  do,  and  will  do.  For,  beai, 
finally,  that  the  thing  is  done.'  To  thi*  fann  of  Rydal  Hay,"  Charles 
Knight  contioues,  "  from  which  he  bad  written  to  me,  were  we  to  be 
welcomed.  Mighty  was  the  temptation,  bnt  mightier  the  difficolty  in 
the  days  before  railways.  '  And  now,  my  (Hend,  think  what  a  glotioot 
Et  Dondo  of  milk,  aod  bntler,  and  cmili'cheese,  and  all  other  daity 
products,  supposing  that  you  like  those  things,  I  can  oETer  you,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  You  may  absolutely  balhe  in  new  milk,  01  ctcd 
in  cream,  and  you  ihall  bathe  if  you  like  it.  I  know  that  you  caic  not 
much  about  luiuries  for  the  dinner-table,  else,  though  our  luxoiies  ue 
few  and  simple,  I  could  offer  you  some  temptations,— mountain  lamb 
equal  to  Welsli ;  chu  fiuoous  to  the  antipodes ;  trout  and  pike  from 
the  vciy  lake  wilhio  twenly-five  feet  of  our  door  ;  bread,  sDch  as  yon 
have  never  presumed  to  dream  o^  made  of  oui  own  wheat,  not  doctored 
and  separated  by  the  usual  miller's  process  into  fine  insipid  flour,  and 
coaite,  that  is,  merely  diity-loolcing  white,  but  all  ground  down  to- 
gether,—which  U  the  sole  receipt  {cxferia  creJt)  for  having  rich,  lus- 
trous, red-brown,  ambroual  bread  ;  new  potatoes,  of  celestial  earthiness 
and  racincss,  which,  with  us,  last  to  October ;  and  finally,  milk,  milk, 
milk, — cream,  cieam,  cream  (hear  it,  thou  benighted  Londoner  I),  in 
which  you  must  and  shall  bathe. ' " '  And  not  a  word  about  the  sopplj  of 
laudanum  1 

But  this  idyllic  felicity  was  probably  only  transient  To 
John  Wilson — to  Edinburgh  and  hterary  work  there — De 
Quincey  kept  gravitating,  gravitating,  and  at  last  he  settled 
down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  the  friend  and  the 
city.  He  was  certainly  living  in  Edinburgh  about  1832-3, 
meipso  tale.  For  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  then  a  very 
small  boy  indeed,  and  living  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Queen  Street  of  the  Modem  Athens,  remembers  being,  in 
that  region,  and  in  what  must  have  been  one  of  those 
years,  the  accidental  playfellow  of  two  other  and  also 
very  small  boys,  flaxen- haired,  fair-complexioned,  with 
angelic  looks  and  English  accent,  who  told  him  that  their 
name  was  De  Quincey.  Their  papa,  they  said;  lived  in 
'  Knight,  i.  34a 
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an  adjacent  street,  and  was  "an  author" — a  statement 
which  struck  their  small  auditor  with  admiring  wonder, 
little  thinking  that  he  would  one  day  write,  however  imper- 
fectly, the  life  of  that  very  "  author."  In  fact,  De  Quincey 
was  then  composing,  for  money  merely,  his  "  Klosterheim 
a  Masque,"  a  "sensational"  story  of  those  days,  and  pub- 
lished in  1833  by  an  Edinburgh  firm.  The  angelic-looking 
little  boys  soon  and  suddenly  vanished  in  the  tnun,  no 
doubt,  of  their  migratoiy  father.  He  was  given  to  disap- 
pearing, it  has  been  seen,  without  as  well  as  with  cause,  and 
even  John  Wilson  sometimes  knew  not  of  his  whereabouts. 
"From  1809,"  writes  Wilson's  daughter,  "  when  he,"  De 
Quincey,  "  was  his,"  Wilson's,  "  companion  in  pedestrian 
rambles  and  the  sharer  of  his  purse,  till  the  hour  of  his 
death,  their  friendship  remained  unbroken,  though  some- 
times, in  his  strange  career,  months  or  years  would  elapse 
without  my  father  seeing  or  hearing  of  him."  When  he  did 
reappear,  however,  he  was  given  to  making  amends  for  his 
absence.  Probably  it  was  not  far  off  the  very  period  of  his 
biography  now  reached  that  befell  what  Wilson's  daughter 
and  biographer  thus  pleasantly  narrates— and  her  picture 
of  the  English  Opium-eater  under  the  roof  of  Christopher 
North  is  well  worth  reproducing : — 

"  I  remember  him  coming  to  Gloucester  FUce,"  m  Edinburgh  abode 
of  Wilson's,  "one  stormy  night.  He  remained  hour  after  hour  in  vain 
expectation  that  the  waters  would  assuage  and  the  burly-burly  cease. 
There  was  nothii^  for  it  but  that  our  visitor  should  remain  all  night. 
The  Professor  ordered  a  room  to  be  f«epaied  for  him,  and  they  found 
each  other  such  good  company  that  this  accidental  detention  wia  pro- 
longed, without  (iirther  diAcully,  for  the  greater  part  aiayear.  During 
this  visit  some  of  his  eccentricities  did  not  escape  observation.  For 
eiamplc,  he  rarely  appeared  at  the  liuiiily  meals,  preferring  to  dine  in 
his  own  room,  at  his  »wnhour,  not  unfrequently  ttuning  night  into 
day.  His  tastes  were  very  simple,  though  a  little  tioubleiome,  at  least 
Id  the  servant  who  prepared  his  repast  Coffee,  boiled  rice  and  milk, 
and  a  piece  of  mutton  from  the  loin,  were  the  materials  thai  invariably 
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fonoed  hi*  diet  The  cook,  who  hmd  an  audieiice  with  him  daily, 
received  her  insmictioiu  in  (ilent  ane,  quite  oTerpoweied  by  lua 
manner,  for  had  he  been  addressing  a  duchess  he  could  scarce!]'  haTc 
spoken  with  more  delerencc  He  would  coach  his  request  in  such  temu 
as  these  :  '  Owing  to  djipepsia  afflicting  my  Ejstetn,  and  the  possibility 
of  any  additional  disairangemeDt  of  the  stoinach  taking  pUce,  coEue- 
qnences  incalculably  distressing  would  aiise,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
increase  nervous  irritatiun,  and  prevent  me  from  attending  to  matters 
of  overwhelming  importance,  if  yon  do  not  remember  to  cat  tbemultoD 
in  a  diagonal  rather  than  in  a  lougiludinol  form.'  The  cook,  a  Scotch- 
womaik,  had  great  reverertce  for  Mr.  De  Quincey  as  a  man  of  geaias; 
but  after  one  of  these  interviews,  her  patieikce  was  pretty  well  exhausted, 
and  she  would  say,  *  Weel,  I  never  heard  the  like  o'  that  in  a'  my  dayi ; 
the  bodie  has  an  awfu'  sichi  o'  words.  If  it  had  been  my  ain  nuistCT 
that  was  wanting  his  dinner,  he  would  ha'  ordered  a  hole  tablefu'  wi' 
little  mair  than  a  waff  o'  his  hann,  and  here's  a'  this  claver  aboot  a  bit 
mutton  nae  bigger  than  a  prin.  Mr.  De  Qninshey  would  mak'  a  gran* 
preacher,  though  I'm  thinking  a  hantle  o'  the  folk  wouldna  ken  what 
he  ¥ras  driving  at.'  Betty's  observations  were  made  with  considerable 
self-salisfaction,  as  she  considered  her  insight  of  Mr.  De  Qaincey't 
character  by  no  means  slight,  and  many  wu  the  quaint  remark  idte 
made,  sometimes  hitting  upon  a  truth  that  entitled  her  to  that  shrewd 
sort  of  discrimination  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  humble  ranks  of 
Scottish  life.  But  these  little  meals  were  not  the  only  indulgences  Ih«t, 
when  not  properly  attended  to,  brought  tronble  to  Hr.  De  Quincey. 
R^^ularity  in  doses  of  opium  were  even  of  greater  consequence.  An 
ounce  of  laudiDum  ptr  diem  prostrated  animal  life  in  the  early  part .  of 
the  day.  It  was  no  unfrequenl  sight  to  Hnd  him  in  his  room,  lying 
upon  the  rug  in  front  of  the  lire,  his  head  resting  upon  a  book,  with  his 
arms  crossed  over  his  breast,  plunged  in  profound  slumber.  For  several 
hours  be  would  lie  b  this  state,  until  the  effects  of  the  torpor  had  passed 
away.  The  time  when  he  was  most  briHiant  was  generally  towards  the 
early  morning  hours,  and  then  more  than  once,  in  order  to  show  him 
off,  my  &ther  orraaged  his  supper  parties  to  that,  sitting  till  three  or  foor 
in  the  morning,  be  bronght  Mr.  De  Quincey  to  that  point  at  which,  in 
charm  and  power  of  conversation,  he  was  so  tmly  wondedilL  "  ' 

Wilson  himself  knew  De  Quincey's  conversational  powers 
from  of  old,  and  from  1830  onwards  the  English  Opium- 
eater  figures  occasionally  in  the  Noetes  Ambrosiatut,  his  subtle 
'  Mrs.  Gordon's  Chrislefher  Nartk,  it  155,  Sc. 
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talk,  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,  signally  contrasting 
with  the  rough,  homely  vigour,  and  broad  humour  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd's  vernacular  utterances. 

In  1S34,  established  partly  on  the  basis  of  a  prior 
peiiodica],  appeared  Tait's  Magasine,  Radical  as  Black- 
voad  was  Tory,  and  which,  at  subsequent  stages  of  its 
career,  owed  much  to  the  patronage  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  and  of  Lancashire  Radicalism.  It  was 
edited  by  a  clever  and  appreciative  woman,  Mrs.  John- 
stone, herself  an  authoress  of  some  little  note,  and  De 
Quincey  formed  a  connection  with  it  Probably  he  was 
then  living  in  or  about  Edinburgh,  and  his  old  fame  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater"  was  kept 
alive  there  by  his  contributions  to  Bladaoood,  and  by  the 
colloquial  powers  which  he  displayed,  though  very  fitfully, 
one  can  fancy,  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  Modem  Athens, 
where,  as  has  been  seen,  Wilson  made  up  parties  to  enjoy 
his  discursive  talk  and  voice  of  silvery  tone.  His  first 
contributions  to  Tait  were  what  he  entitled  "  Sketches  of 
Life  and  Manners  &om  the  Autobic^^phy  of  an  English 
Opi urn-Eater,"  whom  everybody  knew  to  be  Thomas  De 
Quincey.  They  seem,  particularly  when  he  came  to 
record  his  personal  reminiscences  of  men  like  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  then  risen  into  renown,  to  have  attracted 
much  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
especially  in  the  United  States.  Between  t8z5  and  1849 
he  contributed  some  fifty  papers  to  Blackwood,  and  between. 
1834  and  i84r  about  as  many  to  Tait,  with  which,  in  1845, 
he  resumed  a  connection  that  had  lapsed  for  some  years. 
If  he  began  professional  authorship  late  in  his  career,  all  the 
greater  were  the  stores  of  reading,  reflection,  and  reminis- 
cence which  he  brought  to  it  Regard  being  had  to  the  life 
he  led,  and  the  laudanum  he  took,  the  quantity  of  more  or 
less  thoughtful  writing  which  he  produced  is  marvellous, 
3l 
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While  contributing  to  Tait  and  to  Blackwood,  he  also 
wrote  in  1838-9,  and  for  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Bncyclo- 
padia  Britantiica  (published  by  an  Edinburgh  firm),  critical 
bic^iaphies  of  Shakespeare  and  Pope,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
That  on  Shakespeare  he  "  re-composed  three  times  over." 
And  in  1844  appeared  his  almost  solitary  book,  the  "  Logic 
of  Political  Economy,"  probably  based,  as  already  con- 
jectured, on  the  tractate  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
press  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  during  a 
lucid  interval  of  opium-prostration,  in  the  Grasmere  cottage. 
The  tenancy  of  that  cottage  he  surrendered  in  1836 ;  latterly, 
he  lived  in  another  abode  of  the  same  kind,  "  Mavis  Bush," 
at  pretty  Lasswade,  some  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
the  village  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  passed  several  happy 
years  of  early  married  life.  But  before  thus  settling  at  Lass- 
wade, where  his  domestic  economy  was  skilfully  and  affec- 
tionately presided  over  by  one  of  his  daughters,  his  life  in  and 
about  Edinburgh  was  of  the  most  irregular  kind,  and  varied 
by  flights  further  afield  to  escape  from  creditors.  In  the  May 
of  1843  (the  year  before  De  Quincey  showed  himself  such 
a  master  of  the  "  Logic  of  Political  Economy,"  while 
ignorant  how  to  manage  his  own  economics)  Charles 
Knight  crossed  the  Tweed  to  investigate  the  problem, 
"Did  Shakespeare  visit  Scotland?"  He  sought  out  his 
old  friend  and  found  him  sadly  fallen ;  not  now  defying 
duns,  not  now  commanding  the  pastoral  wealth  of  a  farm 
of  his  own,  "  From  some  information,"  says  Knight,  "  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  gave  me,  I  found  out  De  Quincey,  who 
was  in  hiding  in  Glasgow.  He  looked  better  than  he 
had  done  twelve  years  before,  but  he  had  a  beard  a  foot 
long,  (an  unusual  append^e  to  the  face  of  an  English- 
man twenty  years  ago,)  the  cultivadon  of  which,  he  said, 
was  necessary  to  his  health :"  perhaps  he  fancied  that  it 
helped  to  disguise  him.     "  Nothing  could  exceed  the  affec- 
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tion  with  which  he  received  me.  It  was  the  last  time  I 
saw  him."^  Here,  agaio,  is  a  sketch  of  him  and  his  mode 
of  existence,  taken  in  those  years  by  his  friend  John  Hili 
SuTton,  the  historian  of  Scotland,  and  which  is  perfect  \a 
its  completeness  and  finish.  Mr.  Burton  is  describing 
the  race  of  book-hunters,  and  book- collectors,  and  biblio- 
philes. No  portrait  in  ail  his  gallery  is  more  lovingly  or 
accurately  done  than  this  of  De  Quincey, — "Thomas 
Papaverius ;"  Thomas  of  the  opium -yielding  Poppy. 

"  llie  next  slide  of  the  lantern  is  to  represent  a  quite  peculiar  and 
abnormal  case.  It  introduces  a  attangeljr  fragile,  unsubstantial,  and 
puerile  figure,  wherein,  howerer,  resided  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
original  spirits  that  CTcr  &equented  a  tenement  of  clay.  He  shall  be 
called,  oQ  account  of  associations  that  may  oi  may  not  be  found  out, 
Thomas  Papaverius.  But  how  to  make  palpable  to  the  ordinary  human 
being  one  so  aignally  diTcslcd  of  all  the  material  and  common  charac- 
teristics of  his  race,  yet  so  nobly  endowed  with  its  rarer  and  loCtiet 
attributes,  almost  paraljies  the  pen  at  the  very  beginning. 

"  In  what  mood  and  shape  shall  he  be  brought  forward?  Shall  i( 
be  as  first  we  met  him  at  the  table  of  LucuUus,  whereto  he  was  seduced 
by  the  false  pretence  that  he  would  there  meet  with  one  who  entertained 
novel  and  anatcbical  opinions  regarding  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleins? 
No  one  speaks  of  wailing  dinner  for  him.  He  will  come  and  depart 
at  his  own  sweet  will,  neither  burdened  with  punctualities  nor  bnrdea- 
ing  others  by  exacting  them.  The  festivities  of  the  aAemooa  are  far 
on  when  a  commotion  is  heard  in  the  hall  as  if  some  ixtg  or  other 
stray  animal  bad  forced  its  way  in.  The  instinct  of  a  friendly  guest 
tells  him  of  the  arrival— he  opens  the  door  and  fetches  in  the  little 
stranger.  What  can  it  be?  a  street  boy  of  some  sort?  His  ooatum^  in 
fact,  is  a  boy's  dufile  great-coat,  very  threadbare,  with  a  hole  in  it,  and 
buttoned  light  to  the  chin,  where  it  meets  the  fragments  of  a  parti- 
coloured belcher  handkerchief ;  on  his  feet  are  list-shoes,  covered  with 
snow,  for  it  is  a  stormy  winter  night ;  and  the  trousers — soine  one  sug- 
gests that  they  are  inner  linen-garments  blackened  with  writing  ink, 
but  that  Papaverius  never  would  have  been  at  the  trouble  so  to  disguise 
them.  What  can  be  the  theory  of  such  a  costume?  The  simplest 
thing  in  the  wotld — it  consisted  of  the  fragments  of  apparel  nearest  at 
hand.     Had  chance  thrown  lo  him  a  conrt  single-breasted  coat,  with 

'  Knijiht,  ii,  306. 
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a  biihop'i  apnm,  ■  kilt,  and  top-boots,  m  them  he  woulil  hive  ma.le 
hU  entTy. 

"  Tfae  first  unpression  th&t  ■  bojr  has  appeared  Tauishes  instantly. 
Thnugb  in  one  of  th«  sweetest  and  most  genial  of  his  essays  he  shows 
how  erery  mui  retains  so  mach  in  him  of  the  child  he  originally  was — 
and  he  himself  retained  a  great  deil  of  that  primidTe  simplicity — it  was 
buried  within  the  depths  of  bis  heait — not  visible  extenuUy.  On  the 
coDtiary,  on  one  occasion  when  he  corrected  an  erroneons  reference  to 
an  event  as  bdng  a  ceotory  old,  by  saying  thai  he  recollected  its  occur- 
rence,  one  felt  almost  a  surprise  at  the  necessary  limitation  in  hii  age, 
Ko  old  did  he  appear  with  his  arched  brow  loaded  with  thought,  and 
the  countless  little  wrinkles  which  engrained  his  skin  gathering  thickly 
round  the  curiously  eipreasive  and  subtle  lips.  These  iips  arc  speedily 
opened  by  some  casual  remark,  and  presently  the  flood  of  talk  passes 
6rtl  from  them,  free,  clear,  and  continuous — never  rising  into  declama- 
tion, never  losing  a  cenaia  mellow  earnestness,  and  all  consisting  of 
sentences  as  exquisitely  jointed  together  as  if  they  were  destined  to 
challenge  the  criticism  of  the  remotest  posterity.  Still  the  hours  stride 
over  each  other,  and  still  flows  on  the  stream  of  gentle  rhetoric,  as  if  it 
were  latitur  el  laietttr  in  mnm  v^uiUii  aimm.  It  is  now  far  into  the 
night,  and  slight  hints  and  suggestions  are  propagated  about  separation 
and  homering.  The  topic  itarts  new  ideas  on  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  effect  of  habit  on  men  in  all  ages,  and  the  power  of  the  domestic 
affections.  Descending  from  generals  to  the  special,  he  could  testify 
to  the  inconvenience  of  late  hours  ;  for  was  it  not  the  other  nigbt  that, 
coming  to  what  was,  or  what  he  believed  to  be,  his  own  door,  he 
knocked  and  knocked,  but  the  old  woman  within  either  couldn't  or 
wouldn't  hear  him,  so  he  scrambled  over  a  wall,  and  having  taken  his 
repose  in  a  furrow,  was  able  to  testify  to  the  eitreme  unpleasantness  of 
such  a  couch?  The  predial  groove  might  indeed  nourish  kindly  the 
infant  seeds  and  shoots  of  the  peculiar  v^etable  to  which  it  was  appro- 
priated, hut  was  not  a  comfortable  place  of  repose  for  adnlt  man. 

"  Shall  I  try  another  sketch  of  him,  when,  travel-stained  and  foot* 
sore,  he  glided  in  on  us  one  night  like  a  shadow,  the  child  by  the  fire 
gazing  on  him  with  round  eyes  of  astonishment,  and  suggesting  that  he 
should  get  a  penny  and  go  home — a  proposal  which  he  subjected  to 
some  philosophical  criticism  very  far  wide  of  its  practical  tenor  ?  How 
far  he  had  wandered  since  he  had  last  refreshed  himself,  or  even 
whether  he  had  eaten  food  that  day,  were  malters  on  which  there  was 
no  getting  articulate  utterance  from  him.  Though  his  costume  was 
muddy,  however,  and  his  communications  about  the  material  want!  of 
life  very  ha^,  the  ideas  which  he  had  stored  up  darii^  his  wandering 
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poured  ihenuelves  Ibrth  as  clear  and  sparkling,  both  in  logic  and  lan- 
guage, as  the  purest  fountain  that  springs  fiom  a  Highland  rock. 

"  Hon  that  wearied  little  worn  body  was  to  be  refreshed  «ras  >  difficult 
problem :  soft  food  disagreed  with  him  :  the  haid  he  could  not  eat. 
Suggestions  pointed  at  length  lo  the  solution  of  that  Tegetable  unguent 
to  which  he  had  given  a  soil  of  lustre,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that 
there  were  some  fifty  caMS  of  acute  toothache  (o  be  treated  in  the  house 
that  night.  How  many  drops  7  Drops  [  nonsense.  If  the  wine-glasses 
of  the  establishmeol  were  ool  beyond  the  ordinary  Dormal  tiie,  there 
was  no  risk— and  so  Ihe  weary  is  at  rest  for  a  time." 

After  an  account  of  him  and  his  odd  careless  ways  in 
a  hbrary,  Mr.  Burton  goes  on  to  indicate  how  entirely  he 
fitood  apart  among  his  fellows — "  divested  of  the  ordinary 
characteristics  of  social  man — of  those  characteristics 
without  which  the  human  race,  as  a  body,  could  not  get  on 
or  exist" 

"For  instance,  those  who  knew  him  a  little  might  call  him  a  loose 
man  in  money  matters  ;  those  who  knew  him  closer  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  coupling  any  notion  of  pecuniary  oc  other  like  responsibility  with 
his  nature.  You  might  an  well  attack  the  character  of  the  nighlingale, 
which  may  have  nipped  up  your  five-pound  note  and  torn  it  to  shreds 
to  serve  as  nest-building  materiaL  Only  immediate  craving  necessities 
could  ever  extract  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  the  common  vulgar 
agencies  by  which  men  subsist  in  civilized  society  ;  and  only  while  the 
necessity  lasted  did  the  acknowledgment  exist.  Take  just  one  example, 
which  will  render  this  clearer  than  any  generalities.  He  arrives  very 
late  at  a  friend's  door  ;  and  on  gaining  admission — a  process  in  which 
he  often  endured  impediments — he  represents,  with  his  usual  silver 
voice,  and  measured  rhetoric,  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  being  (hen 
and  there  invested  with  a  Sum  of  money  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm — the  amount  limited,  from  the  nature  of  his  necessities,  which  he 
very  freely  states,  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  Discovering,  or 
fancying  he  discovers,  signs  that  his  eloquence  is  likely  to  be  unpro- 
ductive, he  is  fortunately  reminded  that  should  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  connection  with  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  he  is  at  that 
moment  in  possession  of  a  document,  which  he  is  prepared  lo  deposit 
with  the  lender^a  document  calculated,  he  cannot  doubt,  to  remove 
any  feeling  of  anxiety  which  the  most  prudent  person  could  ex- 
perience in  the  circumstances.  Afier  a  rummage  in  his  pockets,  which 
develops  miscellaneous  and  varied,  but  as  yet  by  no  means  valuable. 
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poES«sMons,  he  at  last  comes  to  the  object  of  his  search,  a  cnimpled  bit 
of  paper,  and  spreads  it  out, — i.  fifty  pound  bank-note  1  The  friend 
who  knew  him  well  was  of  opinion  that  had  he,  on  delivering  over  th« 
seven  shillings  and  siipence,  received  the  bank-note,  he  never  would 
have  heard  anything  more  of  the  transaction  from  the  other  parly.  It 
was  also  his  opinion  that  before  coming  lo  a  personal  friend,  the  owner 
of  the  note  had  made  several  efforts  lo  raise  money  on  it  among  persons 
who  might  take  a  purely  business  view  of  such  transactions  ;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  something  in  the  appeainnce  of  the  thing  alto- 
gether, had  induced  these  mercenajies  to  foi^et  their  cunning  and  de- 
cline the  transaction. 

"He  stretched,  till  it  broke,  the  proverb.  Bis  dat  guidth  dot.  His 
giving  was  quick  enough  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  had  wherewithal 
to  give,  but  then  the  act  was  final,  and  could  not  be  repeated.  If  he 
suffered  in  his  own  person  from  this  peculiarity,  he  suffered  still  morem 
his  sympathies,  for  he  was  full  of  them  lo  all  breathing  creatures,  and, 
like  poor  Goldy,  it  was  agony  to  him  to  hear  the  bc^ar's  cry  of  dis- 
tress, and  lo  hear  it  without  the  means  of  assuaging  it,  though  in  a  de- 
parted fifty  pounds  there  were  doubtless  the  elements  for  appeasing 
many  a.  street  wail.  Al!  sums  of  money  were  measured  by  him  through 
the  common  standard  of  immediate  use ;  and  with  more  solemn  pomp 
of  diction  than  he  applied  lo  the  bank-nole.  Might  he  inform  you 
that,  with  the  gentleman  opposite,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  en- 
tirely a  stranger,  but  who  happened  to  be  nearest  to  him  at  the  time 
when  the  eiigency  occurred  to  him,  he  had  just  succeeded  in  negotiat- 
ing a  loan  of  'twopence'?  He  was,  and  is,  a  great  authoKly  in  poli- 
tical economy.  I  have  known  great  anatomists  and  physiologists  ai 
careless  of  their  health  as  he  was  of  his  purse,  whence  I  have  ioferred 
that  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  abstract  truths  of  politi- 
cal economy  is  necessary  to  keep  some  men  from  pecuniary  imprudence, 
and  that  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  received  principles 
of  physiology  is  necessary  lo  bring  others  into  a  course  of  perfect 
sobriety  and  general  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health. 

"  Peace  be  with  his  gentle  and  kindly  spirit,  now  for  some  time 
separated  from  its  grotesque  and  humble  tenement  of  clay.  It  is  both 
right  and  pleasant  to  say  that  the  characteristics  here  spoken  of  vrere 
not  those  of  his  latter  days.  In  these  he  was  tended  by  affectionate 
hands :  and  I  have  always  thought  it  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 
power  of  domestic  care  and  management  that  through  the  ministrations 
of  a  devoted  olTspring,  this  strange  being  was  so  cared  for,  that  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  then,  and  llien  only,  might  have  admired 
him  as  the  partriarchal  head  of  an  agreeable  and  elegant  household."* 

'  Tlu BoetHunln;  p.  30,  &c 
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Taifs  Magazine  died  in  or  about  1859,  and  even  before 
John  Wilson's  death  in  1854,  ceased  what  had  become  an  in- 
termittent connection  of  De  Quincey  with  Blackzuood.  His 
latest  contributions  to  it  were  the  Suspiria  de  Profundi! — 
dream-soliloquiea  in  "impassioned  prose."  During  the 
closing  years  of  his  life,  however,  he  wrote  a  good  deal  in 
an  Edinburgh  periodical,  ffog^s  Imtrudor,  a  title  after- 
wards exchanged  for  one  both  less  prosaic  and  more 
ambitious,  Titan.  Although  with  the  exception  of  "  Klos- 
terheim  "  and  the  "  Logic  of  Political  Economy,"  no  book 
of  his  had  been  published  sbce  his  early  "  Confessions  of 
an  Opium-Eater,"  and  many  of  his  contributions  to  periodi- 
cals were  anonymous,  yet  his  name  and  peculiar  merits 
had  gradually  become  known  both  at  home  and  in  the 
United  States,  a  circumstance  partly  due,  doubtless,  to  the 
fact  that  his  papers  in  Tail  were  always  printed  as  "by 
the  English  Opium-Eater,"  or  "  by  Thomas  De  Quincey." 
In  the  United  States,  the  interest  .taken  in  his  writings  was 
so  considerable  that,  in  1851,  a  Boston  firm  began  the 
attempt  to  republish  them  in  a  collective  form.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  firm,  whether  then  in  the  Old  Country 
on  other  business  or  not,  paid  a  visit  to  De  Quincey  at 
Lasswade  in  that  year,  possibly  to  confer  with  him  respect- 
ing the  American  edition,  and  on  the  aid  to  be  expected 
from  him  in  the  difficult  task  of  extricating  his  papers  from 
the- periodicals  of  thirty  years.'   He  welcomed  the  American 

'  De  Quincey  sfenu  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  for  this  American 
edition,  in  which  will  be  found  his  autobiographic  papera  just  as  they 
appeared  in  Tait.  "  It  was,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Atlantic  MonlMy, 
"  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  Co  forget  his  own  writings.  In  one  case 
it  is  known  that  for  a  long  time  he  persisted  in  disowning  hia  piodac- 
tion.  His  American  editor— a  fact  which  ia  little  known — selected 
from  among  the  mass  of  periodical  writings  in  the  various  magaanes  for 
which  De  Quincey  wrote,  (hose  which,  having  no  other  clue  to  guide 
him  than  their  peculiar  style,  he  judged  to  have  proceeded  from  De 
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publisher  cordially  at  Lasswade,  and  a  slight  account  of 
the  visit  was  afterwards  given  in  an  American  magazine. 
Such  was  the  seclusion  in  which  he  then  lived,  that  "  Mr. 
T.,"  no  doubt  Mr.  Ticknor  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  the 
Boston  firm  aforesaid,  ''found  but  one  person  in  Edin- 
burgh who  could  inform  him  definitely  as  to  De  Quince/s 
whereabouts."  When  it  was  discovered,  and  De  Quincey 
communicated  with,  he  wrote  thus,  giving  the  topography 
of  his  abode  and  offering  his  convoy  to  the  American  visitor  : 
**  The  Dalkeith  railway,  from  the  Waverley  Station,  brings 
you  to  £sk  Bank  .  .  .  precisely  two  and  three-quarter 
miles  from  Mavis  Bush,^  the  name  of  our  cottage.  Close 
to  us,  and  the  most  noticeable  object  for  guiding  your 
enquiries,  is  Mr.  Annandale's  paper  mills."  Though  sixty- 
six,  De  Quincey  was  still  a  good  pedestrian,  and  the  note 
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Quincey's  pen.  In  one  instance,  as  to  the  **  Traditions  of  the  Rabbins, 
after  considerable  examination,  he  still  hesitated,  and  finally  wrote  to 
De  Quincey,  to  set  himself  right  The  latter  disoMrned  the  essay;  he  had 
forgotten  it  Mr.  T.,  however,  after  another  examination,  concluded 
that,  notwithstanding  De  Quincey's  denial  of  the  fact,  he  must  huTe 
written  it ;  accordingly,  at  his  own  risk,  he  published  it  Afterwards 
De  Quincey  owned  up,  and  ever  after  that  referred  all  disputed  cases 
of  this  nature  to  his  Boston  publishers."  Did  he  really  "own  up,"  or 
simply  succumb  to  the  importunity  of  his  friendly  American  editor?  It 
has  since  been  proved  that  "  The  Traditions  of  the  Rabbins  "  was  not 
De  Quincey's.  The  settlement  of  the  point  is  due  to  Mr.  Richard 
Gamett  of  the  British  Museum,  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  and  to  whoi« 
great  courtesy  and  extensive  knowledge  of  books  all  inquiring  visitors 
to  the  Museum  Reading- Room,  of  which  he  is  superintendent,  are 
much  indebted.  From  the  evidence  of  style,  Mr.  Gamett  (a  nephew, 
by  the  way,  of  a  former  editor,  for  many  years,  of  the  Manchetter 
Guardian)^  satisfied  himself  that  the  paper  could  not  have  been  written 
by  De  Quincey.  Mr.  Gamett  corresponded  on  the  subject  with  the 
publishers  of  BlackwootTs  Magazim^  in  which  the  "  Traditions  of  the 
Rabbins  "  originally  appeared,  and  on  referring  to  their  registers,  they 
ascertained  that  beyond  a  doubt  the  late  Dr.  Croly  was  the  author  of 
the  disputed  paper.  See  the  Atherutum  for  June  28,  1873. 
^  A  pretty  name  for  a  rural  cottage  ;  "  mavis  "  is  Scotch  for  thmsh. 
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expressed  his  willingness,  if  it  did  not  nun,  to  meet  the 
visitor,  "at  your  hotel  in  Edinburgh,  any  time  after  ii 
A.H.,  and  walk  out  the  whole  distance,  seven  miles  from  the 
Scott  monument"  On  his  arrival,  Mr.  T.  found  his  host 
awaiting  him  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  was  received 
"  with  a  certain  boyish  awkwardness  of  manner,  but  with  a 
most  urban-like  courtesy  and  affabili^."  If  "business" 
was  talked  of,  nothing  is  said  of  it,  and  the  American  was 
delighted  with  his  host's  conversation  ; — 

"When,  hoirever,  it  wu  absolutely  neceuMy  to  be  going,  De 
Qaince;  forthwith  insisted  on  nccompuiying  bis  guesL  What  tben  was 
to  be  done?  Ominously  the  sky  looked  down  upon  tbem,  momently 
tbrestening  a  storm.  No  resource  was  there  but  to  gije  the  man  bis 
way,  and  accept  his  offer  of  companionship  for  a  short  distance,  painfully 
conscious  though  you  are  of  the  (act,  that  every  step  taken  forward  most, 
during  the  same  August  night,  be  retraced  by  the  weary-looking  old 
man  at  your  side,  who  now  lacks  barely  four  years  of  life's  average 
allotroent  Thus  you  move  on  ;  and  the  heavens  moTe  on  their  hurri- 
cane  by  nearer  approaches,  warnings  of  which  propagate  thcroselTcs 
all  around  you  in  every  sound  of  the  wind  and  eveiy  rustle  of  the  forest 
leaves.  Meanvthilc,  there  is  no  rest  to  the  silvery  vocal  utterances  of 
yoar  companion  ;  eveiy  object  by  the  way  furnishes  a  ready  topic  for 
conversation.  Just  now  you  are  passing  an  atitjqnated  old  mansion, 
and  your  guide  stops  to  tell  yon  Chat  in  this  bouse  tnay  have  been  com- 
mitted most  strange  and  horrible  murders,  that,  in  spite  of  the  tempestuous 
mutterings  heard  on  every  side,  ought  now  and  here  to  be  specially  and 
solemnly  memorialiied  by  human  relation.  A  woman  passes  by,  a 
perfect  stranger,  bat  De  Quincey  steps  entirely  out  of  the  road  to  one 
aide,  takes  off  his  hat,  and  in  the  most  reverent  attitude  awaits  her 
passage,  and  you,  poor  astonished  mortal  that  you  are,  lest  yon  should 
yourself  seem  scandalously  uncourteons,  are  compelled  to  do  likewise. 
In  this  incident,  we  see  what  infinite  majesty  invested  the  very  semblance 
of  hnmanity  in  De  Qnincey's  thoughts.  .  .  . 

"  Omward  yon  proceed,  one,  two,  three  miles,  and  jrou  csn  endure 
no  longer  the  thought  that  your  friend  shall  go  on  farther,  increasing 
thus  at  every  step  the  burden  of  his  journey  back.  You  have  reached 
the  Esk-bank,  and  the  bridge  which  sparu  the  stream  ;  the  storm  so 
long  threatened  b^ins  now  to  let  loose  its  rage  against  all  unsheltered 
mortals.  Here  De  Qoincey  consents  to  bid  yon  good-bye — to  yon  his  last 
good-bye ;  and  as  here  yun  leave  him,  so  is  he  for  ever  enshrined  in  your 

an 
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ihoughU,  together  vith  the  primal  mjsterie*  of  nlglii,  und  of  storm,  of 
human  tragedies,  and  of  tbe  most  pathetic  humaD  tendemus !"' 

The  issue  of  the  American  edition  of  De  Quincey's 
writings  naturally  led  to  an  English,  or  a  Scotch,  enterprise 
of  the  same  kind,  and  in  1853  the  proprietor  of  Hog^s  In- 
strvclor  began  the  publication  of  an  edition  in  fourteen 
volumes,  ail  but  the  very  last  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
produced  under  De  Quincey's  supervision.  In  preparing 
or  revising  this  edition,  it  has  been  seen,  he  both  excised  and 
modified  statements,  which  had  been  made  in  his  autobio- 
graphic sketches  contributed  to  Tait,  and  some  whole  papers, 
such  as  those  entitled  "  Oxford,"  he  suppressed.  The  issue  of 
this  first  Edinburgh  edition  was  not  completed  until  i86o,and 
De  Quincey  died  in  the  December  of  1859.  His  youngest 
daughter,  who  had  presided  over  his  modest  establishment 
at  Lasswade  during  his  later  years,  and  had  made  his  life 
settled  and  comfortable,  tended  him  during  his  last  illness, 
being  joined  towards  its  close  by  her  sister,  "  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Robert  Craig  of  Ireland."  A  third  daughter,  also  married, 
and  the  wife  of  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  a  distinguished  officer  of 
Engineers,  was  with  her  husband  in  India.  Of  De  Quincey's 
last  days  and  hours,  an  account  was  sent  by  one  of  the 
daughters  then  with  him  to  a  friend  in  the  United  States, 
and  extracts  from  it  are  given  in  the  following  narrative  fiir- 
nished  to  the  American  magazine  already  quoted  fitnn : — 

"  During  the  tasi  few  days  of  his  life,  De  Qolocej  wandered  much, 
mixing  up  real  and  imaginary,  or  apparently  imaginary  things.  He 
compUuntrd  one  night  that  his  feet  were  hot  and  tired.  His  daughter 
arranged  the  blankets  around  ihem,  saying,  'la  thai  better,  papa?' 
when  he  answered,  '  Yes,  my  love,  I  think  it  is.  You  know,  my 
dear  girl,  these  are  the  feet  that  Christ  washed.' 

"Everything  seemed  to  connect  itself  in  hi:  mind  with  little  children. 
He  aroused  one  day,  aitd  said  suddenly,   '  You  must  know,  my  dear, 

'  Allanlk  Mcnihiy  for  September  1S63,  g  Thomas  De  Qoince;. 
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the  Edinbnigh  cobmcD  are  the  most  biutal  set  of  tellowK  under  the  idd. 
I  must  tell  jou  that  I  and  the  little  children  were  all  invited  to  rapper 
with  Jesus  ChrisL  So,  as  you  see,  it  was  ■  great  honour.  I  thooghl  I 
must  bu;  new  clothes  for  the  little  ones,  and — vrould  ]rou  helieve  it  pos- 
sible ?— when  I  went  out  with  the  children,  the  wretches  Uogbed  at 
their  new  dtesses.' 

"  Of  my  biotheis  he  often  spoke,  both  those  that  are  dead  and  those 
that  ore  alive,  ai  if  they  were  his  own  brotheis.  One  night  he  said, 
when  1  entered  the  room, 

■"Is  that  you,  Horace?'* 

" '  No,  papa.' 

"  'Oh,  I  see  I  I  thought  yon  were  Horace  ;  for  he  was  talking  to 
me  just  now,  and  I  suppose  has  just  left  the  room.' 

"  Speaking  of  his  bther  one  day,  suddenly  and  without  introduction, 
be  exclaimed,  '  There  is  one  thing  I  deeply  regret,  that  I  did  not  Imow 
my  dear  &Iher  better  ;  [or,  I  am  rare,  a  better,  kinder,  or  juster  man 
could  ne»er  have  existed.' 

"  When  death  seemed  approaching,  the  physician  recommended  that 
a  telegram  should  be  sent  to  the  eldest  daughter,  who  resided  in  Ire- 
land, but  he  forbade  any  mention  of  this  fact,  to  the  patienL  De 
Quincey  seemed  to  have  a  prophetic  feeling  that  she  was  on  her  way  to 
him,  saying,  *  Has  M.  got  to  that  town  yet  that  we  stopped  at  when  vre 
went  to  Ireland?  How  many  hours  will  it  be  before  she  can  be  here? 
Let  me  see, ^there  are  eight  hours  liefore  I  can  see  her,  and  three  added 
to  that.'  His  daughter  came  sooner  than  the  fiunily  expected ;  but  the 
time  tallied  very  nearly  with  the  computation  he  had  made.  On  the 
morning  his  daughter  arrived  occurred  the  fiist  intimation  his  family 
had  seen  that  the  band  of  death  was  laid  upon  him.  He  had  passed  a 
quiet,  but  rather  sleepless  night,  appearing  much  the  same,  yet  more  than 
ordinarily  loving.  After  greeting  his  child,  he  iaiA,  'And  how  does 
mamma's  little  girl  like  her  leaving  her  7 '  *  Oh,  they  were  very  glad 
(or  me  to  come  to  grandpapa,  and  they  sent  yon  this  kiss,  which  they 
did  of  thnr  own  accord.'  He  seemed  much  pleased.  It  was  evidence 
that  M.  presented  herself  to  him  as  the  mother  of  children,  the  constant 
theme  of  his  wanderings.  Once,  when  his  daughter  quitted  the  room, 
he  sud,  '  They  are  all  leaving  me  but  my  dtar  little  children.'  I  heard 
bim  call  one  day,  distinctly,   '  Florence  I  Florence !  Florence  I  Flor> 

'  "  Horace,"  who  had  entered  the  navy,  was  at  this  time  dead.  Of 
De  Quincey's  two  then  surviviog  sons  (doabtless  the  writer'a  playmates 
of  more  thanfive-and-tweniy  years  before),  one  was  in  the  Indian  army; 
the  otberand  elder,  John  Francis,  was  a  physician,  and  settled,in  Biaiil, 
where  be  died 
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ence  I'  and  again,  'mj  dear,  dear  mother  I'  and  to  tbe  Iiit  fae  called  at 
'  mj  loTC,'  and  it  lounded  lilie  no  other  sound  ever  iritered.  I  never 
heard  such  pathos  as  there  was  in  it,  and  in  eTeiy  tone  of  hit  Toioe^ 
It  gave  me  an  idea  of  a  love  that  passeth  all  undentanding. 

"  During  the  next  night  he  wai  thoaght  dying,  but  he  lingered  OB 
and  on  till  half-put  nine  the  next  morning.  He  told  me  something 
about  to-morrow  morning,  and  something  about  sunshine;  but  tbe 
thODght  that  he  was  talking  about  what  be  would  never  see  drove  the 
exact  idea  out  of  my  hcad^  though  I  am  sure  it  was  morning  in  another 
world  he  was  tuUcing  of. 

"There  was  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  youth  about  bim,  both 
for  some  time  before  and  after  death.  He  loolied  like  a  Ixiy  of  fouxteen, 
and  very  beautiful  We  did  not  like  to  let  in  the  rooming  light,  and 
the  candle  was  burning  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  post  brou^t  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  my  sister  and  myself  glanced  over  by  the  candle- 
light, just  as.  we  were  listenii^;  to  his  decreasing  breath.  At  the  moment 
it  did  not  Strike  me  with  the  nstonishmenl,  at  such  an  eitraordinaiy 
coincidence,  that  when  we  came  to  read  it  afterwards  it  did  : — 

*  Bbichton,  Daembtr  7,  1859, 
'  My  Dkak  Db  Quihcey,— Before  1  quit  this  world,  I  most  ardently 
desire  to  see  your  handwriting.  In  early  life,  that  ii,  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  we  were  school -fellows  together,  and  tnutoally  attftcbed ; 
nay,  I  remember  a  boyish  paper  (The  Observtr)  in  which  we  were 
engaged.  Yours  has  been  a  brilliant  literary  career,  mine  far  &om 
brilliant,  but  I  hope  not  nnuscflil  as  a  theological  student.  It  seems  %. 
pity  we  should  not  once  more  recc^nize  one  another  before  quitting  the 
stage.  I  have  often  read  your  works,  and  never  without  rememberirtg 
the  promise  of  your  talents  in  Winkfield.  My  life  has  been  almost  s 
domestic  tragedy.  I  have  four  children  in  lunatic  asylums.  Thank 
God,  it  is  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  but  it  would  cheer  the  evening  of 
my  days  to  receive  a  line  from  you,  for  I  am,  with  much  sincerity, 
your  old  and  attached  friend.  El  H.  G.' 


"  1  do  not  remember  the  name  of  G.,  but  the  name  of  Edward  con* 
slantly  recnrred  in  his  wanderings. 

"  Half  an  hour  after  the  reading  of  that  letter  we  heard  those  last 
pathetic  sighs,  so  terrible  from  their  very  softness,  and  saw  the  poor, 
worn-out  gannent  laid  aside.  Just  t^efore  he  died,  he  looked  arotrnd 
the  room,  and  said  very  tenderly  to  the  nurse,  the  physician,  and  his 
daughters,  who  were  present,  '  Thank  you  all — thank  you  all  I '  Sen- 
sible thus,  to  the  very  last,  of  kindness,  he  breathed  out  his  life  in 
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in  death  by  the  spirit  of  profoaod  coaitesy 


simple  thanks,  swayed  e 
thai  had  ruled  his  life." 

So  ends  the  simple  and  touching  record  of  the  closing 
days  and  hours  of  this  unique  Lancashire  Worthy.  It  was 
on  the  Sth  of  December  1S59,  that  De  Quincey  died,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  St 
Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  where  a  tombstone  with  a  brief 
inscription  marks  the  place  of  his  interment  In  person 
he  was  "a  slender  little  man,  with  small,  clearly-chiselled 
features,  and  a  remarkably  high  square  forehead." 
1  AHantte  MinUlUy  for  September  1863. 
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VERY  different  from  the  childhood  of  Thomas  De 
Quincey  was  that  of  Samuel  Bamford,  last  of  our 
Lancashire  Worthies.  He  was  the  son  of  a  hand-loom 
weaver  at  Middleton,  who  figures  in  his  earliest  remin- 
iscences  of  home  as  "pale,  stooping,  and  attenuated, 
probably  from  scanty  fare  as  well  as  repeated  visitations 
of  sickness."  Bamford's  father  had  in  his  youth,  however, 
been  stalwart  and  strong,  one  of  the  best  pugilists  in 
Middleton ;  until,  visited  by  religious  impressions,  he  for- 
swore lax  courses  and  became  a  Methodist  The  elder 
Bamford  seems  to  have  been  no  ordinary  man.  He  was 
a  reader,  and,  in  his  own  way,  a  thinker.  He  played  and 
sang;  he  composed  both  music  and  verse.  His  wife, 
too,  was  a  superior  woman,  and  their  son  might  reckon 
himself  fortunate  in  his  parents. 

Samuel  Bamford  was  bom  at  Middleton  on  the  28th  of 
February  1788.  The  year  after  came  the  first  French 
Revolution,  followed  by  a  depression  of  trade  which  brought 
scarcity  into  the  Bamford  household.  The  political  efifects 
of  that  great  event  were  felt  even  in  remote  Middleton. 
Bamford's  father  became  what  would  now  be  called  a 

•  Bamford's  Writings^  passim ,  dnc.,  <SrV. 
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Radical,  and  what  was  then  called  a  Jacobin.  He 
formed  one  of  a  little  knot  of  Middletonians  who  met  at 
each  other's  houses  to  tallc  politics  and  indulge  in  dreams 
of  parliamentary  reform.  He  wrote  a  People's  Anthem, 
"God  Save  the  Poor,"  which  his  son  has  printed,  and  in 
which  deliverance  from  "placemen"  and  taxation  was 
prayed  for.  Samuel  was  thus  bom  and  bred  a  Radical, 
and  in  times  when  Radicalism  could  not  even  be  called 
popular.  Among  his  earliest  remembrances  was  that  of  the 
rabble  at  Middleton-wakes,  flinging  stones  and  firing  off 
pistols  at  a  lay-figure  in  a  cart, — supposed  to  represent 
Tom  Paine, — amid  such  cries  as  "  Deawn  wi' a' th' Jacobins." 
Other  and  pleasanter  reminiscences  were  those  of  Middleton 
before  it  was  modernised  by  the  factory  system.  The  Irk 
was  then  a  crystal  stream,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods, 
and  pastures,  and  green  fields,  which  long  since  have  been 
devoured  by  brick  and  mortar,  and  have  ceased  to  be  the 
haunts  of  the  fairies  and  "boggarts,"  with  tales  of  whose 
doings  the  little  Sam's  childish  imagination  was  fed.  It 
was  a  different  nourishment  that  it  received  when  having 
been  taught  to  read  by  his  father  at  the  loom,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  heard  it 
expounded  by  his  parents,  whose  dreary  lot  in  this  life 
deepened  the  attractions  of  the  goal  reached  at  last  by  the 
much-suffering  Christian  and  his  wife. 

In  Sam's  sixth  year,  however,  the  Bamford  household 
was  visited  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  the  precursor  of 
happier  times.  One  day,  a  stranger  made  an  unexpected 
appearance,  on  a  welcome  errand,  in  the  cottage  of  the 
Middleton  muslin- weaver.  He  was  a  churchwarden  of 
Manchester,  and  came  to  offer  the  elder  Bamford  the 
superintendence  of  the  manufacturing  operations  per- 
formed by  some  of  the  pauper  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
there.     The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  Sam's  father 
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gave  such  satisfaction  that  he  was  soon  appointed  Governor, 
or  Master,  of  the  Workhouse,  with  his  wife  for  Mistress. 
The  Bamfords  now  exchanged  penury  for  comfort,  and 
Sam,  cottage-life  in  quiet  Middleton  for  the  bustle  of  a 
populous  workhouse  in  busy  Manchester.    The  father  and 
mother  were  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
but  small-pox  broke  out  and  carried  off  two  of  their  little 
ones.    Then  came  an  outbreak  of  fever  which  prostrated 
Sam,  and  was  fatal  to  his  mother.    Sent  to  Middleton 
to  recover,  he  was  on  his  return  to  the  workhouse  placed 
at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School     Till  then  he  had 
been  fonder  of  play  than  of  books,  but  at  this  school  his 
dormant  faculties  were  awakened.    He  became  the  head 
boy  of  the  first  English  class,  spending  his  spare  pence 
on  story-books  and  ballads,  and  acquiring  what  he  learned 
to  feel  to  be  the  ''  blessed  habit  of  reading."    But  when  the 
time  came  for  passing  into  a  higher  class,  and  for  being 
taught  Latin,  the  father  stopped  the  way.     ''Latin,"  he  said, 
"was  of  no  use  to  any  but  boys  destined  for  one  of  the- 
professions,"  and  Sam's  school  progress  was  arrested  l^  the 
paternal  fiat.     In  after  years  Bamford  looked  back  with 
regret  to  his  father^s  prohibition.     If  allowed  to  learn 
Latin,  "I  should  not,"  he  said,  "have  stopped  short  of 
the  university,  I  think." 

Meanwhile,  the  father  had  married  again,  expecting 
that  his  second  wife  would,  like  his  first,  become  Mistress 
of  the  Workhouse.  But  the  post  was  given  to  a  former 
female  functionary.  The  Master  and  she  first  quarrelled 
with  each  other,  and  then  with  the  controlling  authorities, 
who  at  last  discharged  both  of  them.  His  father  and  step- 
mother were  afterwards  appointed  Master  and  Mistress  of 
Salford  Workhouse,  but  in  the  interval,  seemingly,  Sam  and 
a  brother  were  sent  to  an  uncle  at  Middleton,  a  weaver, 
to  learn  his   trade.     Sam's  progress  in  learning  at  the 
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Middleton  GraniniaT  School  was  marred  by  his  aunt,  who 
kept  him  at  the  bobbin-wheel  till  he  was  transferred  to  a 
loom.  He  was  now  a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  had 
already  fallen  in  love  with  a  little  Middleton  lass,  the 
"  Mima  "  of  his  "  Early  Days,"  and  of  whom  more  hereafter. 
From  Middleton  he  returned  to  Manchester  to  live  with 
a  sister,  and  to  become  warehouseman  to  a  Mr.  Spencer. 
He  had  to  sweep  the  rooms,  light  the  fire,  and  fodder  his 
master's  horse,  only  doing  a  little  business  proper  when 
his  employer  was  out ;  his  wages  were  six  shillings  a  week. 
Here  he  had  glimpses  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Scotch  firm, 
then  in  its  infancy,  but  which  afterwards  became  famous  in 
more  than  one  way.  "  Opposite  to  our  warehouse,"  he  says, 
"was  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Grant  &  Brothers,  who 
had  just  opened  a  warehouse  in  Manchester.  They  soon 
showed  their  English  neighbours  the  way  to  do  business; 
they  were  indefatigably  on  the  alert  for  customers;  and 
whilst  other  tradesmen  stood  at  the  doors  bowing  to 
country  buyers — for  it  was  not  then  the  custom  to  stop 
them  and  ask  them  in — the  Grants  with  quick  eyes  were 
on  the  look-out,  and  seldom  permitted  a  stranger  to  pass 
without  offering  him  the  inspection  of  their  'stock  of 
unequalled  prints,  at  the  lowest  prices.'  Whilst  others 
looked  coldly  on,  they  were  often  successful  in  making  a 
sale,  and  thus,  by  means  of  an  innovation  on  the  old  form 
of  trading,  they,  notwithstanding  some  ludicrous  mistakes 
in  their  solicitations,  soon  established  a  good  connection, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  subsequent  extraordinary 
and  deserved  popularity  "> — as  The  Brothers  Cheeryble  and 
otherwise. 

From  this  warehouse  the  young  man  passed  to  another 
belonging  to  a  Bury  firm.  The  manager  of  its  business  in 
Manchester,  a  Mr.  W ,  was  a  bit  of  a  dandy,  who 

'  Eariy  Days,  p.  189. 
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initiated  the  new  warehouseman  into  the  art  and  mystery  of 
making  blacking  and  boot-top  liquid,  and  taught  him  to  be 
a  dexterous  boot-cleaner.  Partly  from  pride,  partly  be- 
cause his  services  in  this  department  were  never  rewarded 
with  anything  more  substantial  than  thanks,  Bamford  at 
last  rebelled  against  such  an  addition  to  his  normal  duties. 
The  rebellion  was  successful ;  nevertheless,  when  the  basi< 

ness  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W ,  the  services  of 

the  rebel  were  retained.  Bamford  still  kept  up  the  "  blessed 
habit  of  reading,"  and  was  now  a  student  of  Pope's  Iliad, 
of  Milton's  poems,  and  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  But  the 
temptations  of  Manchester  were  too  much  for  him,  and 
there  supervening  an  unfortunate  love  affair,  in  which 
Mima  was  for  the  time  forgotten,  he  contracted  other  habits^ 
not  at  all  blessed.  "  He  was  ripening,"  he  admits,  "  into  a 
graceless  young  scoundrel,"  when  he  suddenly  resolved  to 
return  to  Middleton,  where  the  weaving  trade  was  pros- 
perous, and  to  work  at  the  loom  in  the  house  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  At  Manchester  Mima  had  reappeared  on 
the  scene,  and  she  was  at  Middleton  when  he  went  back  to 
it  But  in  his  new  home  and  employment  Bamford  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  A  connection  with  a  Yorkshire  last 
rendered  him  amenable  to  the  parish  authorities,  and  he 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus  as  well  as  at  that  of 
Venus.  He  became  "strangely  unsettled,"  and  having 
again  left  Middleton,  he  chanced  to  see  in  the  streets  of 
Manchester  bills  intimating  that  young  men  were  wanted 
for  the  coasting-trade  between  South  Shields  and  London. 
He  engaged  himself  forthwith,  and  took  farewell  of  Mima, 
who  was  "  almost  broken-hearted,"  and  of  his  worthy 
father,  still  at  the  Salford  Workhouse,  who,  he  says, 
"went  down  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  earnestly  that 
God  would  recall  me  from  sin."  Reaching  South  Shields 
with  his    companions,  'mostly  factory  lads,   he  engaged 
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to  serve  on  board  for  three  years  at  ;^2o  per  annum,  and 
embarked  in  the  brig  Eneas,  bound  for  London  with  a 
cargo  of  coals. 

The  ex-weaver  and  ex-warehuuseman,  a  tall,  stalwart 
young  fellow  of  eighteen  or  so,  seems  to  have  taken  to  his 
new  vocation,  and  he  thought  himself  rewarded  when,  at 
the  end  of  his  first  trip,  the  Eiuas  made  its  way  up  the 
Thames  through  an  avenue  of  shipping,  and  at  last  mighty 
London  burst  on  him.  The  first  day  allowed  on  shore 
was  spent  in  seeing  such  of  the  sights  of  London  as 
could  be  seen  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  young  sailor  before 
the  mast  of  the  South  Shields  collier  was  soon  in  West- 
minster Abbey  gazing  at  the  memorials  of  favourite  poets, 
llamford  appears  to  have  become  a  good  and  expert  sailor, 
but  after  half  a  dozen  or  so  trips  between  South  Shields  and 
l^ndon,  he  grew  tired  of  the  life  and  resolved  to  run 
away.  He  took  his  measures  with  some  precaution,  and 
one  summer  day,  leaving  the  brig  in  the  Thames,  he  soon 
found  himself,  with  seven  shilUngs  in  his  pocket,  on  the 
great  North  Road,  with  Manchester  for  his  goal,  and  his 
feet  for  conveyance.  Sleeping  in  outhouses  or  in  hay- 
fields,  once  (at  Leicester)  selling  his  woollen  drawers  for 
sixpence,  occasionally  helped  by  good  Samaritans,  and 
encountering  by  the  way  all  sorts  of  odd  acquaintances 
and  adventures,  the  pedestrian,  footsore  and  faint,  at  latt 
reached  Manchester,  and  was  welcomed  by  his  father  and 
his  friends,  Mima  among  them,  there  and  at  Middleton. 

Bamford's  nautical  experiences  and  the  privations  ex- 
perienced on  his  journey  had  a  sobering  effect  on  him.  He 
returned  to  his  old  calling,  and  found  employment  in  a 
warehouse  in  Peel  Street  belonging  to  Hoole,  Wilkinson, 
&  Gartside,  a  firm  of  calico-printers  at  Chorley.  Here 
his  duties  were  more  responsible  than  they  had  been  in 
former  similar  situations,  and  he  discharged  them  steadily 
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and  successfully.  His  mind  may  have  been  powerfully 
affected  by  Cobbett's  prose  and  Bums's  poetry,  with  both 
of  which  he  now  first  became  acquainted  ;  but  he  worked 
on  persistently,  and  his  wages  were  raised  from  i8s.  to  20s.  a 
week.  He  spent  his  leisure  hours  no  longer  at  taverns, 
but  in  reading  and  writing,  seeing  himself  in  print  for  the 
first  time  when  Harrofs  Manchester  Mercury  published 
some  verses  of  his,  "  The  Snowdrop,"  evidently  suggested 
by  Bums's  "  Daisy ; "  and,  best  of  all,  he  married  Mima,  his 
faithful  and  affectionate  wife  for  many,  many  years.  After 
a  little,  he  purchased  looms  of  his  own,  bespoke  work  for 
himself  and  wife,  and  returned  to  Middleton  with  a  joy- 
ous sense  of  emancipation,  and  of  being  his  own  master. 
The  pair  had  plenty  of  employment,  and  were  as  happy  as 
possible.  Why  this  sort  of  life  did  not  last  is  left  unex- 
plained. "  Afterwards,"  says  Bamford,  rather  too  concisely^ 
"we  went  to  reside  with  my  wife's  uncle  and  aunt,  she 
assisting  the  old  people  in  the  house  and  shop,  and  I,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hoole  " — of  the  firman  whose 
employment  he  had  been  a  warehouseman — "taking  the 
situation  of  putter-out  to  weavers  at  Middleton  for  Messrs. 
Dickens  &  Wilde.  Subsequently,  for  a  short  time  I  was 
engaged  in  the  bookselling  or  publication  line  of  business '' 
— an  episode  of  which  we  could  have  wished  to  know 
more — "and  in  1816  I  was  member  of  a  committee  of 
parliamentary  reformers,  and  Secretary  to  the  Hampden 
Club  at  Middleton." 

Yes ;  with  the  restoration  of  peace  after  the  victory  of 
Waterloo  came  agricultural  and  commercial  distress,  and 
a  widespread  agitation  for  parliamentary  reform.  In  the 
November  of  18 16  Cobbett  began  a  cheap  issue  of  his 
"Political  Register,"  which  was  thus  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  multitude,  and,  with  Henry  Hunt's  oratory, 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  new  or  reawakened  move- 
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ment,  one  directed  in  Loadon  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Lord  Cochrane,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald,  and  the 
simple-minded  Major  Cartwright,  brother  of  the  inventor 
of  the  power-loom.  Hampden  Clubs  for  the  promotion 
of  parliamentary  reform  were  formed  throughout  the  land, 
and  were  regarded  by  the  Government  with  suspicion  and 
alarm.  Spies  were  employed  to  watch  and  report  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  reformers,  and  some  of  them,  pretend- 
ing to  be  friendly  to  the  movement,  seem  to  have  instigated 
the  more  ignorant  and  reckless  of  the  working-class  politi- 
cians to  violent  courses  or  dangerous  designs.  What  is  now 
called  Manhood  Suffrage,  with  electoral  districts  and  annual 
parliaments,  formed  the  chief  demands  of  the  reformers. 
If  parliamentary  reform  could  be  procured,  everything,  they 
were  satisfied,  would  be  put  to  rights;  and  Bamford  and 
his  friends  did  not  trouble  themselves,  in  the  meantime, 
about  the  details  of  the  legislation  which  was  to  follow  the 
triumph  of  the  cause.  The  Hampden  Club  of  Middleton, 
with  its  active  and  enthusiastic  secretary,  soon  became 
prominent,  and  the  secretary  himself  was  sent  to  London, 
early  in  1817,  to  represent  it  at  a  convocation  of  delegates 
summoned  from  all  parts  of  the  countiy  to  arrange  the 
preliminaries  of  a  Reform  Bill  to  be  introdnced  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Bamford's  last  sight  of  the  metro- 
polis had  been  when  he  ran  away  from  the  South  Shields 
collier.  He  now  revisited  London  on  a  political  mission, 
and  found  himself  somebody.  At  a  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gales  he  ventured  to  oppose  even  CobbeCt,  who  wished 
to  substitute  Household  for  Manhood  Suffrage,  and  Bam- 
ford cairicd  his  point  He  saw,  heard,  and  was  brought 
into  contact  with  Hunt  and  Cobbett,  the  proud  and  cold 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the  cordial  and  unaffected  Lord 
Cochrane.  He  visited  the  haunts  of  working-class  poli- 
ticians, and  was  struck  by  the  foUy  and  rashness  of  some 
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of  their  artisan  leaders.  On  his  return  to  Middleton, 
and  while  supporting  parliamentary  reform  with  unabated 
enthusiasm,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  silly  pro- 
ject of  the  "  Blanketeers "  to  march  to  London,  each 
carrying  a  blanket  for  his  nightly  bivouac  on  the  road; 
and  in  after  years  he  recorded  with  complacency  the  fact, 
that  not  a  man  from  Middleton  joined  the  expedition, 
which  turned  out  an  ignominious  failure.  Bamford's 
sagacity  and  goodness  of  heart  made  him  recoil  alike 
from  rash  and  from  wicked  enterprises.  While  his  honest 
zeal  kept  him  faithful  to  the  cause,  he  became  more  and 
more  painfully  aware  that  among  its  promoters  there  were 
men  capable  of  any  atrocity.  With  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  (March  1816),  and  the  passing  of  a  bill 
to  restrain  seditious  meetings — measures  sanctioned  by  a 
Parliament  terrified  at  the  magnitude  of  the  new  political 
organisation,  at  the  language  used  and  the  treasonable 
enterprises  said  to  be  contemplated  by  some  of  its  leaders — 
the  more  desperate  spirits  among  the  Lancashire  working- 
class  reformers  became  uncontrollable.  Bamford  was 
actually  asked  to  join  in  an  incendiary  night- attack, 
which  was  to  make  "a  Moscow  of  Manchester,"  and  he 
at  once  and  indignantly  refused  his  co-operation  to  what 
he  denounced  as  "unlawful,  inhuman,  cowardly."  Not 
long  afterwards  he  was  asked  by  another  reformer  to  join 
in  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  Ministers,  and 
again  and  at  once  he  indignantly  refused  participation  in 
such  villainy.  But,  with  schemes  like  these  afloat,  and 
spies  busily  informing  against  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty,  it  is  little  wonder  if  Bamford  became  "suspect," 
though  he  had  carefully  avoided  attending  any  of  the 
secret  meetings,  which  were  frequented  by  too  many  of 
his  associates.  In  the  March  of  181 7,  he,  with  his  friend, 
"  Dr. "    Healey,  a  vain,  scattered-brained  medical  quack. 
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and  five  others,  were  anested  (39th  March  1817),  and, 
after  a  day's  detention  in  the  Salford  New  Bailey,  were 
conveyed  to  London  to  be  examined  before  the  Privy 
Council  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Their  first  experience 
as  political  prisoners  on  leaving  the  Salford  gaol  in  the 
charge  of  two  Queen's  messengers  was  not  a  disagreeable 
one.  An  excellent  breakfast  was  given  them  at  Disley, 
which  Hcaley  enjoyed  so  much  as  to  declare,  that  if  "  this 
was  being  a  state-prisoner,  he  wished  he  had  been  one 
five  years  before!"  In  Ix)ndon  they  were  placed  in  Cold 
Bath  Fields  prison,  and  were  treated  with  great  considera- 
tion by  its  oflicials,  and,  indeed,  by  all  the  persons  in 
authority  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact 
After  several  examinations  before  the  Privy  Council, 
Bamford  was  set  free  with  a  kindly  warning  from  Lord 
Sidmoiith,  at  that  time  Home  Secretary.  Bamford's 
demeanour,  at  once  manly  and  respectful,  had  evidently 
impressed  the  Privy  Council.  During  one  of  his  exami- 
nations, he  harangued  them  on  the  necessity  for  reform, 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  nothing  of  the  dangerous 
conspirator  about  him.  "  Mr.  Bamford,  I  wish  you  well, 
I  assure  you  I  wish  you  welt,"  were  the  Home  Secretary's 
parting  words  to  him,  "  and  I  hope  this  is  the  last  time  1 
shall  ever  see  you  on  an  occasion  like  the  present."  Of 
the  sojourn  at  Cold  Bath  Fields  Bamford  says:  "So  far 
as  diet  was  concerned,  we  lived  more  like  gentlemen  than 
prisoners."  Just  before  leaving  London  for  home,  he  was 
asked  to  luncheon  by  one  of  the  Queen's  messengers  who 
had  convoyed  him  from  the  North,  and  who,  besides  the 
luncheon,  gave  him  "  a  handsome  present  of  clothes," 

On  returning  to  Middleton,  he  seems  to  have  published 
the  "Account  of  the  Arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  Samuel 
Bamford  on  suspicion  of  High  Treason,"  written  by  him- 
self, a  thin  octavo,  which  bears  the  imprint  "Manchester 
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181 7/'  and  which  tells  the  story  also  of  his  London  ex« 
periences.  He  had  formed  some  resolutions  during  his 
imprisonment  to  forswear  meddling  with  politics,  but  they 
did  not  long  survive  his  return  to  Lancashire. 

" I  now  went  to  work,"  he  says,  "my  wife  weaving  beside  me,  and 
my  little  girl,  now  become  doubly  dear,  attending  school  or  going 
short  errands  for  her  mother.  Why  was  I  not  content  ?  why  was  not 
my  soul  filled  and  thankful  ?  what  would  I  more  ?  what  could  mortal 
enjoy  beyond  a  sufficiency  to  satisfy  hunger  and  thirst — apparel  to 
make  him  warm  and  decent — a  home  for  shelter  and  repose,  and  the 
society  of  those  he  loved  ?  All  these  I  had,  and  still  was  craving — 
craving  for  something  for  the  nation,  for  some  good  for  every  person, 
forgetting  all  the  time  to  appreciate  and  to  husband  the  blessings  I 
had  on  every  side  around  me,  and,  like  some  honest  enthusiasts  of 
the  present  day,  supervising  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  to  the  great 
neglect  of  my  own.  .  .  .  But  it  was  not  with  us  then  as  it  ii 
now,  and  we  have  that  excuse  to  plead.  We  had  none  to  direct 
or  oppose  us,  except  a  strong-handed  Government,  whose  politics 
were  as  much  hated  as  their  power  was  dreaded.  We  had  not  any 
of  our  own  rank  with  whom  to  advise  for  the  better ;  no  man  of 
other  days  who  had  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  experience,  and  whose 
judgment  might  have  directed  our  self-devotion,  and  have  instructed  ns 
that  before  the  reform  we  sought  could  be  obtained  and  profited  by, 
there  must  be  another,  a  deeper  reform,  emerging  from  our  hearts,  and 
first  blessing  our  households  by  the  production  of  every  good  we  could 
possibly  accomplish  in  our  humble  sphere ; — informing  us  also,  and  con- 
firming it  by  all  history,  that  governments  might  change  from  the 
despotic  to  the  anarchical,  when,  as  surely  as  death,  would  come  the 
despotic  again,  and  that  no  redemption  for  the  masses  could  exist  save 
one  that  should  arise  from  their  own  knowledge  and  virtue  ;  that  king- 
tyranny  and  mob-tyranny  (the  worst  of  all)  might  alternately  bear 
sway,  and  that  no  barrier  could  be  interposed  save  the  self-knowledge 
and  self-control  of  a  reformed  people.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  such  wholesome  monition,  in  the  ardour 
also  and  levity  of  youth,  and  impelled  by  a  sincere  and  disinterested 
wish  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  my  working  fellow-countrymen,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  soon  forgot  whatever  merely  prudent 
reflections  my  better  sense  had  whispered  to  me  whilst  in  durance,  and 
that,  with  a  strong  though  discreetly  tempered  zeal,  I  determined  to  go 
forward  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform. 

"  And  so,  as  it  were,  like  another  Crusoe,  I  lay  with  my  little  boat  in 
still  water,  waiting  for  the  first  breeze  to  carry  me  again  to  the  billows.** 
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The  breeze  soon  began  to  blow.  With  the  year  that  fol- 
lowed that  of  Bamford's  return  to  Middleton,  Habeas  Cor> 
pus  was  restored  and  the  agitation  for  parliamentary  reform 
recommenced.  While  avoiding  plots,  plotters,  and  secret 
assemblages,  Bamford  was  soon,  oratorically  and  otherwise, 
a  prominent  politician  in  his  own  district  He  spoke  at 
public  meetings.  He  wrote  a  "  I<ancashire  Hymn  "  of  re- 
form, "  originally  intended  for  being  sung  to  one  of  the  finest 
of  trumpet-strains,  at  a  meeting  in  Middlcton  of  perhaps  two 
thousand  people ; "  but  the  intention  was  not  carried  out, 
some  brother  reformers  to  whom  the  hymn  was  submitted 
not  caring  to  have  it  sung.  Their  "  insusceptibility,"  wrote 
the  disappointed  poet  long  afterwards,  "  could  not  find  any 
charm  in  music,"  and  to  them  "  no  sounds  were  so  fasci- 
nating as  their  own  voices  uttering  interminable  harangues." 

With  the  beginning  of  1819,  moreover,  Henry  Hunt  ap- 
peared in  Lancashire.  Bamford  was  still  a  zealous  believer 
in  him,  and  with  nine  picked  men  from  Middlcton  formed 
a  bodyguard  to  protect  the  demagogue  from  anti-reforming 
insult  It  was  resolved  that  a  monster  meeting  of  reformers 
should  be  held  in  the  coming  August  In  order  that  they 
might  not  this  time  be  jeered  at  as  a  chaotic  mob,  those 
who  were  to  take  part  in  it  were  drilled  during  the  months 
which  preceded  the  gathering.  Old  soldiers  of  the  line  or  of 
the  militia  gave  their  assistance,  and  Bamford  was  active  in 
organising  the  Middleton  contingent  The  original  object 
of  the  meeting,  which  was  first  fixed  for  the  9th  of  August, 
was  to  elect  a  "  legislatorial  attorney "  for  Manchester,  then 
unrepresented  in  parliament  A  meeting  for  this  purpose  was, 
however,  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  it  was  arrat^;ed  that  it 
should  be  held,  on  the  19th  of  August,  simply  to  petition  for 
parliamentary  reform.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the 
Middleton  men  were  formed  into  a  hollow  square,  and  were 
addressed  by  Bamford,  who  earnestly  admonished  tiiem  to 
be  peaceable,  and  not  to  oppose  even  violence  by  violence. 
30 
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No  weapons  were  carried,  and  only  a  few  aged  and  infirm 
members  of  the  procession  kept  their  sticks.     A  band 
played,  and  a  hundred    or   two  young  women,   mostly 
wives  (Bamford's  own  among  them),  led  the  way  towards 
the  too  famous  field  of  Peterloo.     The  story  of  die  rest  of 
that  unhappy  day  is  well  known,  and  need  not  be  retold. 
Hunt  was  arrested  on  the  hustings,  and  Bamford  a  week  or 
so  later.     After  another  visit  to  the  Salford  New  Bailey,  he 
found  himself  in  Lancaster  gaoL     His  sojourn  here,  too, 
was  not   an   unpleasant   one.     ''We  were  all,"  he  says, 
'*  young  men  and  full  of  life  and  spirits.     We  chatted,  sang, 
told  stories,  had  hopping  and  leaping  matches,  and  walked 
in  the  yard."    When  the  trial  came,  for  a  misdemeanour 
(the  Government  gave  up  a  first  intention  of  prosecuting 
for  high  treason),  the  accused  ''traversed"  to  the  next 
assizes.     Bamford  was  liberated  on  bail,  which  was  pardy 
found  him  by  an  ardent  and  generous  reforming  baronet. 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  who  in  July  had  been  chosen  "legis- 
latorial attorney  "  for  Birmingham.     Ultimately,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Hunt,  who   had,  says  Bamford,  "a  horror  of 
Lancashire  juries  and  Lancashire  gaols,"  the  scene  of  the 
trial  was  transferred  to  York,  where  it  was  to  come  o£f  at 
the  spring  assizes  of  1820. 

Early  in  the  year  of  Peterloo,  Bamford  had  published  a 
small  collection  of  his  verse.  It  was  "printed  at  the 
Obseroer  Office"  (Manchester),  with  the  title,  "The 
Weaver  Boy ;  or.  Miscellaneous  Poetry.  By  Samuel  Bam- 
ford." The  slender  contents  were  varied,  verses  hurling 
defiance  at  oppressors  alternating  with  peaceful  efifiisions 
inspired  by  love  and  the  beauties  of  nature.  There  was  a 
prose  preface  dated  "Middleton,  February  17,  18 19,"  in 
which  Bamford  pleaded  his  position  in  life  as  an  excuse  for 
the  shortcomings  of  his  poetry,  and  spoke  of  his  attachment 
to   "liberty."      An   "N.B."  contained  the  intimation: — 
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"The  author  inteods  printing  a  pamphlet  similai  to  this  once 
a  fortnight  or  once  a  month,  as  circumstances  permit,  until 
the  best  of  his  productions  have  all  appeared."  But  "cir- 
cumstances," seemingly,  did  not  permit  the  author  to  fulfil 
his  intention.  On  his  return  to  Middleton  from  Lancaster 
gaol,  however,  came  Bamford's  introduction  to  the  press. 
There  was  an  inquest  being  held  at  Oldham  (presumably 
on  one  of  the  victims  of  Feterloo),  to  report  the  proceedings 
at  which — such  was  the  interest  excited  in  the  metropolis  by 
the  Lancashire  reform  movement — Barnes  had  been  sent 
down  from  the  THma,  and  a  certain  Irish  Peter  Finncrty 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle.  The  reporters  were  ordered  out 
of  court  by  the  coroner,  but  Bamford  was  allowed  to  remain 
and  take  notes,  because,  he  urged,  they  might  be  of  use  to 
him  at  his  coming  trial  at  York.  Finnerty  persuaded  him 
to  allow  his  notes  to  be  sent  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
suggested  that  Bamford  might  obtain  employment  on  that 
journal.  The  kind  Sir  Charles  Wolselcy  encouraged  the 
suggestion,  and  invited  Finnerty  and  Bamford  to  Wolseley 
HalL  After  a  visit  which  Bamford  found  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory— for  while  the  Irish  reporter  enjoyed  himself  in  the 
parlour  with  Sir  Charles,  the  Lancashire  weaver  was  rele- 
gated to  the  society  of  the  housekeeper,  the  lady's  maid, 
and  the  French  cook — the  ill-matched  pair  proceeded  in  a 
gig  towards  London.  Finnerty  made  himself  so  little 
agreeable  that  at  Oxford  Bamford  parted  company  with 
him,  and  wended  his  way  on  foot  to  London.  When  he 
called  at  Peter's  house,  he  was  summarily  dismissed,  after  a 
walk  round  the  square,  with  a  "  Good  morning,  Bamtbrd. 
I  shill  be  seeing  you  in  town  some  of  these  days ;"  and  so 
ended  the  hope  of  a  connection  with  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
Bamford's  expenditure  on  the  joint-section  of  their  trip  was 
not  reimbursed  by  the  Irish  reporter,  and  he  had  come  to 
his  last  shilling.    At  this  crisis  Hunt's  solicitor,  who  had 
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seen  a  good  deal  of  him  in  Lancashire,  and  recognised  his 
worth,  offered  hini  employment  as  a  copying-clerk.  But  a 
day  of  the  employment,  supervening  on  previous  sufferings, 
prostrated  Bamford.  Fortunately  a  fiind  had  been  raised 
in  London  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  Peterloo,  and  a 
timely  donation  of  ;^io  from  it  enabled  him  to  return 
home,  rather  disgusted  with  journalism  and  journalists. 
His  disenchantment  with  his  political  leader  was  completed 
by  the  vanity  and  selfishness  which  Hunt  displayed  during 
the  trial  at  York,  which  began  on  the  i6th  of  March  1820. 
Bamford  defended  himself  with  temper  and  ability.  Scar- 
lett, who  conducted  the  prosecution  for  the  Crown,  com- 
plimented him  both  on  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  his 
defence,  and  he  produced  witnesses  to  prove  his  pacific  de- 
meanour and  advice  on  the  day  of  Peterloo.  The  presiding 
judge,  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  summed  up  strongly  in  his  favour, 
laying  stress  on  the  admonition  against  violence  which  he 
had  given  to  the  Middleton  column,  on  its  peaceable  and 
almost  festive  aspect  during  the  march,  on  the  absence  of 
weapons  from  its  ranks,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men 
were  followed  by  theii  female  belongings,  which  showed 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  committing  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  jury,  however,  found  all  the  defendants  guilty 
of  a  seditious  misdemeanour.  They  were  ordered  to  renew 
their  recognisances,  and  appear  for  judgment  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  in  London  at  the  ensuing  Easter  term. 

When  the  time  approached  for  his  appearance  in  London, 
Bamford  prepared  to  foot  it  to  his  destination.  With  £^-^ 
from  the  Manchester  relief  fund,  he  bought  a  pair  of  strong 
shoes  and  two  pairs  of  hose,  and  set  forth  from  Middleton. 
His  departure  was  almost  unnoticed ;  the  contribution  of 
the  Middleton  reformers  to  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  and  he  started  fiiU  of 
sad  reflections  on  the  contrast  between  the  joyous  march  to 
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Petcrloo  and  the  neglected  loneliness  in  which  he  was 
entering  on  bis  present  expedition.  He  had  a  pleasant 
walk  of  it,  however,  and  one  diversified  by  agreeable  as 
well  as  odd  adventures  on  the  road.  But  with  bis  arrival 
in  London  his  money  was  once  more  nearly  gone.  In  the 
hope  of  raising  a  few  pounds,  he  tried  publisher  afler  pub- 
lisher with  his  MS.  poems,  but  none  of  them  would  look 
at  his  manuscript,  few  of  them  at  himself,  and  one  bibliopole 
added  insult  to  injury  by  advising  him  to  "return  home 
and  remain  at  his  loom."  "  To  be  sure,"  he  says,  "  the  book- 
seller were  not  entirely  blamable ;  my  appearance  was,  no 
doubt,  somewhat  against  me.  My  clothes  and  shoes  were 
covered  with  dust,  my  linen  soiled,  and  my  features  brown 
and  weathered  like  leather,  which  drcumstances,  in  com- 
bination with  my  stature  and  gaunt  appearance,  made  me 
an  object  not  of  the  most  agreeable  or  poetical  cast  Still, 
1  thought,  these  booksellers  must  be  very  owls  at  mid-day, 
not  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  finding  good  ore  under  a 
rude  exterior  like  mine.  And  then  I  bethought  me,  and 
comforted  myself  therewith,  inasmuch  as  others  had  trodden 
the  same  weaiy  road  before  me,  of  Otway,  and  Savage,  and 
Chatterton,  and  of  the  great  son  of  learning,  as  ungainly  as 
myself — Samuel  the  lexicographer — and  I  might  have  added 
of  Crabbe,  and  others  of  later  date,  but  their  names  had 
not  then  caught  my  ear."  Poor  Bamford  had  need  of 
whatever  philosophy  he  could  muster,  when  seeking  a 
night's  shelter,  and  being  told  that  eighteenpence  was  the 
price  of  a  bed,  he  could  produce  only  one  and  fivepence, 
his  last  coins,  which,  however,  were  accepted  as  sufficient 
He  had  called  on  Orator  Hunt,  who  gave  him  one  meal  of 
bread,  butter,  and  com-coffee,  and  the  invitation,  passing 
disagreeably  from  precision  to  vagueness,  "  Come  to- 
morrow, come  any  time,"  In  this  emergency,  Bamford 
bethought  him  of  a  baker  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
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who  had  been  kind  to  him  during  his  last  visit  to  London. 
He  resolved  to  call  on  him — at  the  worst  it  would  be  only 
one  disappointment  more.  The  baker  received  him  cor- 
dially, and  soon  discovering  his  plight,  behaved  to  him  like 
a  good  Samaritan,  satisfying  his  immediate  wants,  ph3rsical 
and  pecuniary,  and  inviting  him  to  take  all  his  meals  there. 
About  the  same  time  came  another  donation  of  ^10  from 
the  relief  fund,  and  Bamford  went  up  for  judgment  It 
was  about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Thistlewood  and  his 
associates  in  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the 
Ministers,  and  Themis  did  not  just  then  incline  to  mercy's 
side.  Perhaps  Bamford  scarcely  improved  matters  when, 
in  a  manly  speech,  and  after  declaring  that  he  had  preached 
peace  and  order  to  the  Middleton  men  on  the  day  of 
Peterloo,  he  added,  that  he  would  never  again  give  the 
same  advice  until  every  drop  of  blood  shed  on  that  day 
had  been  amply  atoned  for.  He  and  several  others,  his 
old  associate  Healey  among  them,  were  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment  in  Lincoln  gaol;  Hunt  to  two  years 
and  a  half  in  that  of  Ilchester. 

Bamford's  imprisonment  at  Lincoln  was  preceded  by  a 
short  detention  in  the  King's  Bench  with  Orator  Hunt 
and  company.  On  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival  there, 
he  was  joined  by  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  in  Abingdon 
gaol  for  attending  a  reform  meeting  at  Stockport  Through 
the  kindness  of  Sir  Charles,  and  still  more  of  his  Middleton 
friends,  roused  at  last  to  sympathetic  action,  Bamford  found 
himself  pretty  comfortable  financially  during  his  incarcera- 
tion at  Lincoln,  where  the  governor  of  the  gaol  and  the 
visiting  magistrates  seem  to  have  done  their  utmost  to  make 
his  stay  as  pleasant  as  it  could  be  under  the  circum- 
stances. All  along,  indeed,  Bamford's  imprisonments  were 
far  less  disagreeable  episodes  of  his  career  than  might  be 
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supposed.  At  Lincoln,  it  is  true,  he  had  a  rather  severe 
pulmonary  attack,  but  this  arose,  accotding  to  his  own  ad- 
mission, from  his  habit  of  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  open 
air,  and  taking  a  nap  after  he  had  been  heated  playing 
at  football,  and  other  athletic  games  in  the  prisomyard 
During  his  illness  he  received,  by  permission  of  the  autho- 
rities, a  visit  from  his  wife,  who  was  allowed  a  room  in  the 
prison,  and  by  this  incident  hangs  a  talc.  After  she  had 
gone  home  again,  Orator  Hunt  wrote  to  him  from  Ilchester 
gaol,  strongly  advising  him  to  urge  on  the  authorities  a  re- 
quest for  a  second  visit  from  his  dear  Jemima,  and  even 
offeicd  to  subscribe  handsomely  for  her  maintenance  at 
Lincoln.  This  seemingly  friendly  interest  in  Bamford's 
happiness  turned  out  to  be  inspired  by  motives  the  most 
purely  selfish.  When  Jemima  did  arrive  on  a  second  visit 
to  her  husband.  Hunt's  munificence  dwindled  to  next  to 
nothing,  and  his  wrath  was  great  that  his  own  su^estioo 
should  have  been  carried  out,  while  he  himself  was  not  al- 
lowed at  Ilchester  the  company  of  his  mistress,  a  favour  which 
he  thought  would  have  been  granted  as  a  corollary  from  Mrs. 
Bamford's  visit  to  her  husband  at  Lincoln.  "  Surely,"  says 
Bamford,  "  there  is  some  difference  between  being  per- 
mitted to  have  one's  own  wife  with  one,  and  being  permitted 
lo  have  another  man's  wife  with  one,  in  a  prison."  There 
was  an  angry  coirespondence  on  the  subject  between  Bam- 
ford and  the  "Orator,"  in  which  Hunt  cuts  a  very  shabby 
figure,  and  the  conduct  of  Healey,  too,  was  of  a  kind  to 
give  Bamfiard  an  additional  disgust  for  some  of  the  Reformers 
with  whom  he  had  been  most  closely  associated.  At  last 
came  the  hour  of  Bamford's  deliverance,  not  merely  from 
IJncoln  gaol,  but  from  associating  and  ccH>peiating  with  the 
Hunts  and  Healeys.  He  took  a  friendly  farewell  of  the 
prison  authorities,  from  the  governor  to  the  turnkey,  and  in 
the  company  of  his  faithfiil  wife  set  forth  on  a  pedestrian 
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journey  to  Middleton.  With  blistered  feet,  but  tfaankfol 
hearts,  they  reached  once  more  their  Lancashire  home^  and 
Bamford  now  thought  less  of  avenging  the  blood  shed  at 
Peterloo,  or  of  reforming  the  state,  than  of  earning  an 
honest  living  and  leading  a  peaceful  life. 

When  Bamford  settled  down  again  at  Middleton^  the 
kind  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  supplied  him  with  a  small  sum 
of  money  "to  commence  making  goods  on  his  own  account" 
'*  This,"  he  says,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person, 
"  he  found  he  could  not  do  and  compete  with  the  large 
manufacturer  without  the  dishonest  means  of  purchasing 
cheap  remnants  of  weavers'  material  and  working  them 
into  his  own  goods.     This  he  would  not  do."    Probably 
he  returned  to  the  loom.     The  next  occurrence  of  any 
interest  in  his  biography  was  in  1826,  when  he  prevented 
a  contemplated  raid  of  machine-breakers  who  had  planned 
the  destruction  of  the  steam-looms  of  Hejnvood,  Rochdale, 
and  Middleton.     In  the  same  year  he  became  a  Lancashire 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald^  in  which  afterwards 
appeared,  suggested  by  the  death  of  Canning,  his  rather 
striking  poem,  "  The  Pass  of  Death."    "  By  this  time,"  he 
says,  ''he  had  'ceased  to  be  a  weaver,'"  and  was  even 
''  regarded  as  an  alien  by  his  class,"  presumably  because  he 
had  opposed  machine-breaking  and  formed  a  connection 
with  a  London  Tory  paper.     In  1832  he  was  appointed 
constable  of  Middleton,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  which 
post  he  offended  the  local   Radicals.      In   1839,  when 
physical-force  Chartism  was  dangerously  active,  the  man 
who  had  once  been  suspected  of  high  treason  and  im- 
prisoned for  sedition  was  a  leader  of  special  constables  at 
Middleton,  and  a  champion  of  law  and  order  i    Not  long 
afterwards  he  went  to  reside  in  a  "  cottage  at  Charlestown, 
in  the  township  of  Blackley,"  where  he  "  memorialised  the 
Postmaster-General  for  a  receiving-office  for  letters,"  and 
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be  was  successful  in  his  application.  Meanwhile,  he  had  set 
his  pen  in  motion  to  admonish  and  warn  the  physical-force 
Chartists.  He  made  a  verse- translation  (not  a  very  happy 
one)  of  B&anger's  La  Lyonnaise,  su^ested  by  the  Lyons 
insurrection  of  1834.  Bifrangcr's  lyric  is  scarcely  that  of  a 
peacemaker,  but  Bamford  added  to  his  metrical  version  of 
it  a  prose  homily  of  his  own,  reminding  the  Chartists  of  the 
fate  of  the  Lyons'  insurgents,  and  predicting  that  any 
attempt  of  theirs  to  use  physical  force  would  only  be 
repressed  and  sternly  punished.  The  prose-and-verse  pam- 
phlet was  inscribed  to  Ebenezer  Elhott,  and  addressed 
"to  the  handloom  weavers  of  Lancashire,  and  to  the 
persons  styled  Chartists."  It  seems  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  and  to  have  had  a  considerable  sale. 
It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  rise  and  growth  of  Chartism 
recalled  to  him  the  wild  and  stormy  Radicalism  of  twenty 
years  before,  that  the  thought  of  writing  reminiscences  of 
those  days  of  enthusiasm  and  suffering  occurred  to  bim. 
He  was  further  incited  to  attempt  something  of  the  kind, 
because  the  Manchester  newspapers,  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  acted  as  a  local  reporter  of  occurrences  in  his  own 
district,  so  modified  their  arrangements  just  then  as  to 
give  him  more  leisure  than  before,  and,  he  adds,  "  fewer 
means  for  enjoying  it"  He  began  lo  write  the  book,  and 
unable  to  find  in  Manchester  or  elsewhere  any  one  who 
would  risk  the  cost  of  publishing  it,  he  resolved  to  publish 
it  himself.  He  went  over  to  Heywood, — the  town, — and 
commissioned  a  printer  to  work  off  500  impressions  of  the 
first  sheet,  with  covers  for  them.  Bamford  folded  the  sheets, 
his  wife  covered  them,  and  then  going  about  among  his 
friends  and  the  subscribers  to  the  translation  of  La  Lyon- 
ttaise,  the  author-publisher  soon  found  the  whole  impression 
disposed  of.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  thus  printed  and  dis- 
posed of,  Bamford  composing  one  while  selling  that  just 
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printed  This  task  of  at  once  writing  and  distributing, 
Bamford  says,  he  found  to  be  a  "serious  employment" 
Mt'ch  of  the  book  was  mentally  composed  while  he  was 
abroad  on  his  hawking  expeditions,  and  written  down  at 
night,  or  when  the  weather  kept  him  at  home.  Success, 
however,  did  attend  the  primitive  publishing-process.  The 
first  sheet  was  printed  in  the  November  of  1839,  and  in  the 
July  of  1840,  Bamford  found  the  sale  so  considerable  as  to 
warrant  him  in  having  1,300  copies  of  each  new  sheet  worked 
off,  while  the  earlier  sheets  were  being  reprinted.  When 
the  whole  at  last  appeared  as  a  book  in  bound  volumes, 
the  metropolitan  press  began  to  notice  it  It  reached 
a  third  edition  in  1843,  ^^^  '»  ^^  October  of  1844  the 
Quarterly  Review  itself  devoted  a  long,  and  on  the  whole 
a  friendly,  article  to  the  "  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a 
Radical,"  giving  a  good  many  characteristic  extracts  from 
it.  .  Scarlett,  who  had  conducted  the  prosecution  against 
Damford  and  the  other  accused  at  York,  was  now  Lord 
Abinger,  and  was  much  interested  by  the  work,  the 
demeanour  of  the  author  of  which  he  well  remembered. 
He  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  appreciative  men  of  rank. 
The  late  Earl  of  EUesmere,  then  Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
wrote  graciously  about  it  to  his  humble  brother  of  the 
pen,  and  a  late  (the  third)  Lord  Ashburton,  the  friend  of 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  his  time, 
sent  him  (so  Bamfoid  once  intimated  to  the  writer  of  this 
memoir)  a  present  of  j^ioo.  Bamford  had  much  reason, 
therefore,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reception  of  his  book, 
though,  when  telling  its  story  in  a  supplementary  chapter  to 
the  later  editions  of  the  "  Passages,"  he  made  the  remark, 
that  whatever  encouragement  was  bestowed  on  him  by 
others,  he  received  little  from  the  "  Liberal"  M.P.s  of  hU 
own  county.  Here  is  the  closing  passage  of  the  article  in 
the  Tory  Quarterly: — 
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"Of  Mr.  Bamford't  poetry  we  have  itaA  only  ihe  few  specimeDS  iq 
thU  aulobic^nphy,  and  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  Ihat,  judging 
by  tbem,  Ihe  London  booksellen  acted  pmdently  in  declining  his  ad- 
TiDCei.  .  .  .  Butbisproie,  sureljr,  isremorlcable.  With  asuSdcnt 
ipice  of  the  prevailing  exaggeration,  and  here  and  there  a  laughable 
tonch  of  the  bathoi,  his  language  U  on  the  whole  clear,  lively,  nemnu, 
— worthy  of  the  num.  Tbftt  such  English  should  be  at  the  command 
of  one  who,  it  must  be  supposed,  seldom  conversed  during  his  prime 
except  in  the  dialect  of  Doctor  Ilealey,  is  a  (act  which  may  well  give 
pause  to  many  of  those  whose  'house*  are  like  musenms.'  Bnt  the 
great  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  incidents  themselves  of  bis  story — 
the  small  incidents  especially — and  the  feelings  and  reflections  which 
these  are  seen  to  have  excited  in  the  nanalor.  No  kindness,  no  nark 
or  token  of  human  sympathy  and  good-will,  appears  ever  to  have  been 
thrown  away  upon  Bamfoid.  He  was  betrayed  by  youthful  vanity 
into  unhappy  and  all  bnt  fatal  delusions  and  transgressions;  he  still, 
according  to  our  view,  labours  under  the  mitfortutie  of  a  false  political 
creed.  But  he  never  was,  never  could  have  been,  at  heart  a  RaditaL 
We  see  no  traces  in  him  of  anything  like  a  cold-rooted  aversion  for  the 
grand  institutions  of  England.  There  are,  we  sincerely  beiieve,  among 
the  more  intelligent  of  his  class,  few,  very  few,  whose  minds  would  not 
be  found  open  to  salutary  impressions  on  the  subjects  as  to  which  they 
have  been  most  generally  led  astray,  were  they  but  approached  and 
dealt  with  by  their  superiors  in  worldly  gifts  with  a  little  more  of  that 
frankness  and  confidence  which  made  Samuel  Bamford  take  leave  of 
the  Lincoln  magistrates  '  with  tears  in  his  eyes.'  He  admits  in  his 
closing  chapter  that  things  are  in  this  respect  mended  unce  iSao,  and 
■urely  bis  book  ought  to  accelerate  the  improvement  which  it  acknow- 

Thc  success  of  the  "Passages"  no  doubt  encouraged 
Bamford  to  his  Other  literary  ventures.  In  1843  he  ptiblished 
a  volume  of  "Poems,"  and  in  1844  his  prose  "Walks  in 
South  Lancashire."  These  are  descriptions  of  the  homes, 
the  hfe,  and  manners  of  the  working  classes  of  his  district, 
sometimes  made  sombre  by  the  manufacturing  distress 
prevalent  when  he  wrote  several  of  them,  and  by  laments 
over  the  passing  away  of  the  "good  old  times."  But  this 
occasional  gloom  is  relieved  by  the  geniality  of  the  writer, 
and  his  detennination  to  look  at  the  good  as  well  as  the 
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l)ad  side  of  things.     The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  then 
in  fiill  career,  and  Bamford  sympathised  with  its  object, 
though  he  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  taken  a  personal 
part  in  its  operations.    In  more  than  one  of  the  didactic 
passages  of  the  *'  Walks  "  he  rebukes  the  Chartists  for  their 
opposition  to  Com  Law  Repeal.     **  We  won't  have  cheap 
bread  unless  we  have  the  whole  Charter  also;**  this,  he 
tells  them,  is  equivalent  to  saying,  ''We  won't  have  to- 
day's dinner  until  to-morrow's  breakfast  is  ready."     But 
for  ''Friend  Acreland"  he  has  a  word  of  monition  as 
well  as  for  the  misguided   Chartist      "Be  just  towards 
them,"  the  working  classes,    "in  respect  of  their  civil 
rights,  and  fear  not"    "You  need  not  hesitate;  they  will 
never  be  like  a  French  mob.     There  is  more  of  an  aristo- 
cratic spirit  in  the  commonalty  of  England  than  in  any 
other  people ;  there  is  indeed  too  much  of  it     They  are 
as  regularly  stratified  as  are  the  rocks  of  our  island,  and 
they  won't  be  disrupted  except  by  great  and  long-con- 
tinued   ill-usage."      Or   leaving  what  are   now  obsolete 
politics,  let  us  quote  (all  the  more  readily  because  the 
book  itself  is  "out  of  print")  a  passage  descriptive  of 
the  South  Lancashire  scenery,  with  which  Bamford  was 
roost    familiar.      Whatever  can   contribute  to  make  the 
picture  pleasant  is  detected  with   an  eye  of  eager  vigi- 
lance,  and   made    the   most   of  by  the  loving   painter. 
There  may  be  a  monotony  of  flatness  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester,  but  it  is  far  otherwise,  Bamford  opines,  from 
Manchester  to  Todmorden  : — 


"  Take  a  sheet  of  stiffened  paper,  crumple  it  up  in  your  hand,  then 
just  distend  it  again,  and  you  will  have  a  pretty  fiur  specimen  of  the 
surface  of  the  northern  part  of  South  Lancashire.  The  hills  are  chiefly 
masses  of  valuable  stone  and  coal ;  on  the  north,  some  heath  lands 
overlap  them,  but  their  sides  are  often  brilliant  widi  a  herbage  that 
yields  the  best  of  milk  and  butter,  whilst,  of  all  the  valleys,  yoa  shall 
traverse  none  wliere  a  stream  of  witer  does  not  run  at  your  side,  blab* 
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Inng  all  niaiiiMr  or  imaginarjr  Ijdingt,  *nd  uking  nnthanghc  of  and  on- 
uuwciable  qneitiotii.  To  be  sare,  during  lix  ittjt  out  of  the  leres, 
the  brooki  and  lowland  walen  aie  often  tuigid  and  diicolaured  with 
the  Tcfiise  of  mano^ctores,  but  steal  along  one  of  these  quiet  dells  on  a 
SoDdar  moming,  go  orer  the  (hallows  when  the  loaches  nsed  to  lie 
basking,  and  look  into  the  deeps,  and  quiet  pools,  and  shady  spots, 
where  the  troot  were  wont  to  be  found ;  creep  under  the  owlen,  and 
through  the  hazels,  when  their  golden  blossoms  are  bung  in  the  sun  ; 
go  plashing  among  the  willows,  and  over  the  hippin-stones,  and  along 
the  gittTcl-beds,  where  the  pebbles  lie  as  white  as  hail  turned  to  stone  ; — 
go  maundering,  soUlaiy,  and  thoughtful,  for  an  hour  or  two,  amid  theM 
loDeljr  haunts,  and  jou  shall  confess  that  our  county  is  not  relt  of  all 
it*  poetiy,  its  fairy  dells,  and  its  witching  scenes. 

**  Then  the  meadows  and  fields  spread  fair  and  green  between  the 
towns.  Clean,  sleek  milli-kine  aie  there,  licking  up  the  white  closer 
and  tender  grass.  Small  farms  are  indicated  b;  the  man]'  well-bnilt 
and  dose-roofed  homesteads,  contiguous  to  which  are  patches  of 
(wtatoes,  com,  and  winter  food  for  cattle.  A  lannet's  man  is  never  met 
with  here  whose  cheek  does  not  show  that  he  lires  fat  above  want,  and 
that,  if  he  dines  not  on  delicacies,  he  feeds  on  rude  plenty. 

"  The  smoke  of  the  towns  and  manufactories  is  somewhat  annoying 
certainly,  and  at  times  it  detracts  considerably  from  the  ideality  of  the 
landscape ;  but,  bad  as  it  is,  it  might  have  been  a  great  deal  worse  ;  for 
we  tnay  observe  that  the  smoke  only  goes  one  way  at  one  time  ;  that 
the  winds  do  not  divide  and  scatter  it  over  all  the  land ;  it  Hub  br 
away  in  streams,  towards  the  north,  cast,  west,  or  lovth,  and  all  the 
remainder  of  sky,  and  hill,  and  vale,  are  pure  and  cloudless. 

"  From  the  top  of  one  of  the  moor-edges,  Old  Rinkle,  for  instance, 
on  a  clear  day,  with  the  wind  from  the  south-west,  we  may  perceive 
that  the  space*  between  the  large  towns  of  Bnry,  Bolton,  Manchester, 
Stockport,  Ashton,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Middleton,  and  Heywood,  are 
dotted  with  village*  and  groups  of  dwellings,  and  white  detached 
houses  and  manu&utories,  presenting  an  appearance  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  vast  city  scattered  amongst  meads  and  pastures,  and  belts  of 
woodland,  over  which,  at  limes,  volumes  of  black  fnniace-clouds  go 
(railing  their  long  wreaths  on  the  wind. 

"  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of 
where  we  stand  (Old  Rinkle)  \  whilst  the  aspect  of  that  to  the  west  and 
north  is  more  strongly  marked  by  nature,  being  ridged  with  high  moor- 
land-hills, dark  and  bleak,  and  farrowed  by  deep  valleys  and  precipitous 
dells,  which  are  swept  by  brooks  and  mill-streams,  and  enlivened  by 
nooks  of  evergreen  pasture,  and  groups  of  cottage*  and  far-detached 
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dwellingi.  Here  alio  ii  generally  found  the  elemal  monejr-makii^ 
mill,  the  beart-work,  the  life-oiEBn,  the  bread-Goder,  ud  the  defonaiir 
«rtbe  pUce." 

Four  or  five  years  after  the  completed  publication  of  the 
"  Walks,"  Bamford  set  to  work  on  anothcT  instalment  of 
bis  autobiography.  This  was  the  little  volume  of  "Early 
Days,"  which  has  been  siunniarised  in  the  opening  pages 
of  the  present  memoir,  and  which  was  published,  or  issued, 
in  1849.  The  "Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Radical"  con- 
tained little  more  than  his  autobiography  from  1816  to 
i8ai;  the  "  Early  Days  "  filled  the  blank  for  the  previous 
period ;  and  the  rather  meagre  "  Reminiscences  "  givon  in 
an  edition  of  his  "Poems,"  which  appeared  in  1864,  tell, 
though  very  briefly,  and  sometimes  very  vaguely,  the  chief 
incidents  in  his  career  between  his  thirty-third  and  his 
seventy-sixth  year.  When  the  volume  of  "  Early  Days  "  was 
issued,  Bamford  had  reached  his  sucty-second  year.  He  was 
hale  and  vigorous,  but  old  age  was  advancing  on  him,  and 
there  seemed  nothing  before  him  but  the  everlasting  trudge, 
trudge, — tramp,  tramp, — day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
with  the  wallet  containing  his  own  books,  to  be  offered  to 
those  who  would,  and,  alas  I  too  often — who  would  not, 
buy  them.  An  old  Reforming  friend  or  admirer,  Mr.  John 
Wood,  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
and,  with  or  without  solicitation,  he  offered  Bamford  a 
small  berth  in  his  department  It  was  a  "certainty,"  and 
Bamford,  accepting  the  offer,  found  himself  a  warehouse- 
man once  more,  though  this  time  it  was  in  the  "  warehouse 
department "  of  his  Sovereign's  Board  of  Inland  Revenue. 
From  the  warehouse  department  he  was  transferred  to  that 
of  newspaper  and  pamphlet  registration ;  and  to  this  period 
of  his  career  belong  the  following  brief  reminiscences  of 
him : — 

"I  had  known  Bamford  for  several  years  previoosTyin  Mandtester," 
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wTilet  a  rriend,  "and  had  visited  him  occBsionallr  at  hii  mug 
cottage  in  the  Boggait  Old  Cknigh,  a  facluresque  dell  lonie  three 
miles  from  Maocbtster,  and  near  the  old  village  of  Blackley. 
These  were  chieflj  occasions  when,  in  tlie  Manchester  drcle  to 
which  I  belonged,  little  partie*  were  made  up  lo  pay  him  an 
afternoon  viut,  especially  if  there  hod  come  from  London  any 
itranger  who  cared  to  know  Bamfard  and  whom  Bamfbrd  might  care 
lo  know.  His  hospitality  was  simple  and  homely,  but  proFiue,  and  hii 
kindly  little  wife,  the  Mima  of  his  autobiography,  with  bet  tea  and 
cakei,  looked  and  was  a  gem  of  a  hostess.  Bamford  himself,  erect  and 
itaniy,  with  original  opinions  on  most  questions, — courteous,  but  holding 
his  own  whatever  might  be  the  fame  and  position  of  any  of  his  guests, 
it  wai  impossible  not  to  respect  and  admire,  and  nobody  came  away 
from  that  humble  cottage  without  the  feeling  that  here  abode  a  true  and 
genuine  man.  I  saw  more  of  him,  however,  afterwards  in  London, 
where  we  had  many  a  pleasant  little  chat  and  symposium.  If  I  remember 
righlty,  he  lodged,  when  he  Erst  came  to  London,  somewhere  in  the 
Hampstead  Road.  His  lodgings  were  much  better  furnished  than  his 
homely  cottage  in  the  Boggart  Old  Clongh  had  been,  and  bis  salary  was 
•n  ample  one  for  a  couple  of  his  and  his  wife's  modest  wants  and 
hatnts.  It  was  easy  to  see,  however,  that  they  felt  like  fish  out  of 
water,  and  missed  their  old  Lancashire  haunts,  neighbours,  and  friends. 
Bamford  was  not  a  man  much  given  to  grumbling  or  complaining,  but 
he  owned  to  a  dislike  of  his  occupation  and  companions  at  Somerset 
House.  His  fellow  impteyis,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  were  young 
and  underbred  Cockneys,  who  laughed  at  hit  Lancashire  accent  and 
phraseology,  and  were  it  not  for  the  salaij,  he  was  ready  any  day  to 
take  himself  back  to  the  old  county.  But  the  thought  of  bis  wife  and 
bit  unprovided-foT  old  age  restrained  him. " 

While  in  the  newspaper  and  pamphlet  r^istration 
department  of  Somerset  House,  Bamford  came  into  col- 
lision with  its  head,  and  refusing — the  sturdy  and  down- 
right Lancashire  man — "cerbunly,"  he  admits,  "in  a  not 
respectful  manner" — to  apologise  for  something  he  had 
said — he  was  transfeTred  to  the  Voucher  Office  in  the  City. 
After  one  or  two  changes  more,  he  found  himself  serving 
HeT  Majesty  in  making  out  a  catalogue  of  more  than 
30,000  volumes  of  accounts,  some  of  them  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  all  of  which,  he  seems  to  have  thought,  might, 
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without  much  (letriment  to  the  nation,  hare  been  sold 
for  waste  paper.  As  he  toiled  at  bis  uncongenial  task, 
Bamford  even  took  the  liberty  of  wondering  at  what 
he  boldly  opined  to  be  the  "fatuity"  which  had  for 
centuries  accumulated  and  stored  this  mountain  of  use- 
less rubbish.  His  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Wood,  died  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  servitude,  and  when  a  seventh  had 
been  completed,  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  break 
his  chains,  return  to  Lancashire,  and  spend  his  last  days 
in  his  native  county  and  the  neighbourhood  of  bis  old 
haunts.  In  the  April  of  1858  he  resigned  his  situation 
in  the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  and  perasted  in  resigning, 
thoogb  one  of  the  Commissioners,  Sir  Alexander  Dufl 
Gordon,  pressed  him  to  reconsider  his  resolve,  and 
kindly  hinted  that,  if  he  would  remain,  the  "  Department" 
might  find  other  and  more  congenial  occupation  for  him 
than  that  of  cataloguing  old  and  worthless  account-books. 
In  the  June  of  1858,  atat.  70,  he  returned  to  Lancashire, 
and  settled  near  Manchester,  at  Moston,  Harpurhey.  He 
had  hopes  of  obtaining  a  provision  for  old  age  by  memorial- 
ising the  Government  to  compensate  him  for  past  and 
wrongful  imprisonments,  but  the  i^shot  of  all  his  efforts 
in  this  direction  was  a  donation  of  ^50  from  the  Royal 
Bounty  Fund.  Meanwhile,  he  endeavoured  to  eke  out  art 
income  by  giving  readings  and  recitations  from  bis  own 
and  from  others'  writings,  and  in  1864  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  "Poems,"  adding  to  them  the  later  auto- 
biographical indications  already  referred  to.  His  dosing 
years  might  have  been  harassed  by  penury  had  not  his 
friends  exerted  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  aged  Lanca- 
shire  Worthy,  and  raised  for  him  a  fiind,  delicately  admini- 
stered, which  made  him  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  His  faithful  Jemima,  who  was  about  his  own  age, 
died  in  the  October  of  i86a.      He  survived  her  nearly 
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ten  jrears ;  and  of  Baniford  at  home  during  the  last  decade 
of  his  existence  there  has  been  preserved  this  interesting 
sketch  :— 

"  In  his  yonnger  day*  Bamford  must  have  been  a  very  fine  anil 
powetfal  num,  for  there  on  yet  remaining  many  traces  of  it  in  the  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  itraight-Umbed  old  veleran  of  eighty.  But  let  us 
enter  hii  cottage,  where  he  is  always  delighted  to  see  his  friends,  for 
the  failing  of  bis  eyesight  hat  deprived  him  of  the  plewure  of  reading, 
coDse<]uenll]'  he  has  to  depend  now  upon  those  who  drop  in  to  see  him 
for  information  as  to  passing  events,  as  well  as  for  readings  from  his 
favourite  aathois.  The  first  tight  that  attracts  the  visitor  beyond  the 
poet  himself,  is  the  vacant  arm-chair  placed  opposite  to  where  he  sits, 
with  the  word  *  Mima '  carved  in  Old  English  capitals  upon  the  back. 
No  one  attempts  to  occupy  this  seat  uninvited,  aod  very  few  obtain  the 
honour,  for  it  is  held  sacred  to  the  memory  of  his  dead  wife. 

"  Hanging  on  one  side  of  his  fireplace  is  a  reduced  cast  of  the  face  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  taken  after  his  death.  On  this  Bamford  appears 
to  set  great  store  ;  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  really  is  a  reduction  from 
the  original  mask  ;  and  the  old  man  is  very  particular  in  pointing  out — 
what  certainly  must  strike  everybody  that  carefully  examines  it— the 
idea  of  death  that  the  small  rough  moulding  conveys.  .  .  . 

"  There  is  alio  in  the  cottage  a  caieliil  of  carefully  selected  books, 
poetry  principally,  of  one  of  which  the  old  man  is  very  proud — a  pre- 
sentation copy  of  Tennyson's  poems  sent  him  by  the  Laureate.  This 
has  also  a  little  history  connected  with  it  Bamford  for  a  long  lime 
was  poulcd  to  know  why  Tennyson  should  single  him  out  for  such  a 
favour,  but  it  appears  that  at  a  literary  meeting  Bamford  recited  the 
■Dream  of  Fair  Women,'  and  in  a  conversation  afterwards  expressed 
himself  very  strongly  in  praise  of  Tennyson  generally,  and  of  this  poem 
in  particular.  The  late  Mis.  (Haskell  was  one  of  the  company,  and  she 
kindly  informed  the  Laureate  of  Bamfoid's  estimate  of  this  poem,  and 
the  result  was  that  this  copy  was  sent  down  to  the  old  man  with  the 
poet's  autograph. 

"  But  the  chief  attraction  in  the  house  is  the  poet  himself,  seated  in 
his  diair,  which  is  similar  to  the  vacant  one,  and  has  the  word  '  Sam ' 
cnt  in  the  back  of  iL  He  has  latterly  allowed  his  hair  to  grow  at  its 
pleasure,  and  it  now  hangs  in  long  »lver  bars  about  his  shoulders  ;  his 
beard  and  moustaches,  white  as  snow,  have  also  attained  a  great  length, 
covering  a  goodly  part  of  his  ample  chest ;  his  straight  lower  limbs  are 
enclosed  in  a  pair  of  drab  gaiteis,  and  on  his  head,  in  the  house,  he 
wean  constandj  %  peculiar  square  cloth  cap,  which,  with  his  long 
3q 
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flowing  locks  and  hii  beard,  quile  ^tcs  him  the  appetnnce  of  an  old 
Druid. 

"  We  have  frequenllj  watched  him  admiringly  when  tpealcing  cither 
aboDt  the  hislor;  of  Wales,  which  he  coniiden  the  finest  poetical  mine 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  or  ai  the  ancient  Romans  and  theii  roadmaking 
propensities — pariicularl;  the  road  ihey  made  from  Manchester  to  York, 
which  he  traced  with  great  enthusiasm  : — '  Bi  th'  owd  church,  along  th' 
Millgate,  then  bi  th'  rirer  Irk  along  bi  Newtown,  np  Collyhuist  Road, 
and  along  Rochdale  Road  to  Valentine  Brow,  bat  not  deawn.  Keep 
up  a  little  past  wheer  th'  Romish  chapel's  built  into  Blackley  ;  up  th' 
chapel  soide,  Ihrough  Crab  and  Ciab  Head,  past  Ijchford  Ho,  to 
Alkrington,'  &e.  Or  of  (he  dirision  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  on  whicli 
old  Sam  holds  Tery  peculiar  views.  He  says  that  Hollinwood  an<l 
Newton  Heath  belonged  to  a  different  kingdom  than  Middleton  and 
Rochdale,  and  sqpports  his  argument  philo logically.  '  Neaw  if  yo'll 
notice  a  Middleton  chap  pronounce  the  word  wheat,  he  coo's  it  whee'at, 
bat  a  Hollinwood  mon  would  co  th'  same  word  wet  or  whet.'  Very 
many  other  instances  he  gives  in  a  very  dc^^atic  sort  of  way,  which  it 
is  jusi  as  well  to  receive  without  <]uestioning,  unless  you  desire  to  tee 
the  deep-set  eyes  illumined  with  a  light  calculated  to  dispel  all  opposi- 
tion on  favourite  topics  of  bis  own. 

"Many  of  our  Bennett  Street  friends,  living  now  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  olii  man,  have  kindly  read  to  him  extracts  from 
those  later  publications  of  Tennyson  which  he  is,  on  account  of  his 
failing  eyesight,  unable  to  read  for  himself.  The  'Idylls  of  the  King' 
have  been  read  to  him  in  this  way,  to  his  great  delight;  for  the  Laureate, 
in  treating  of  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table,  is  treading  on  that  ground 
which  Bamford  looks  upon  as  essentially  poetical  and  aImo<it  holy.  It 
was  no  le»  a  treat  to  the  reader ;  for  the  old  poet  went  with  him  heart 
and  soul  into  the  achievements  of  Arthur's  knights,  frequently  inter- 
rupting, and  desiring  (o  hear  over  again  some  passage  of  great  beauty,  or 
noticing  Tennyson's  introduction  of  some  old  Saxon  word  like  'liefer,' 
which  is  in  common  use  at  present  amongst  Lancashire  country  people, 
and  altogether  showing  a  considerable  power  of  poetical  criticism.  On 
these  occasions  the  hard,  deep-lined  face  becomes  expressive  of  deep 
internal  feeling,  and  the  eye,  so  mild  and  serene  before,  becomes  fired 
with  poetic  fancies,  which  his  tongue  falters  in  expressing.  .  .  , 

"  One  little  matier  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  in  reference  to  Old 
Sam,  and  that  is,  his  great  love  tor  the  company  of  little  children,  for 
whom,  in  the  winter-lime,  when  he  is  unable  lo  go  outside,  be  provides 
all  kinds  of  sweatmeats  and  cakes,  which  he  doles  out  daily  to  his  little 
visilors ;  and  in  the  summer  we  have  many,  many  times  seen  him  sur- 
rounded by  hii  young  friends  at  the  tail  of  the  frait-wa^on,  buying. 
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>od  giving  direct  to  Che  good  'childer,'  but  not  forgetting  'th'  bad 
unt,'  theii  share  being  only  temporarily  withheld.  On  these  occasions 
some  such  conversation  as  the  following  would  be  beard  pusing  between 
Ibe  old  imiii  and  tbe  children  :— 

"  '  Here,  Dan,  what  was  that  row  tha  was  maltin'  this  momin',  when 
tha  wur  bavin'  thi  face  weshed  ?' 

"  'Eawr  Jane,  Mester  Bamford,  pot  some  soap  i'  mi  een.' 

"  '  Ay,  well,  tha  wur  loike  to  akroik  iheo,  for  sure ;  here'*  thi  orange. 
And  thee,  Jem  ;  I  wui  watchin'  Ihee  fcight  t'other  mom,  when  it  wui 
tainin'.  I  saw  ihee  through  the  chamber  window.  Aw'm  goln'  lu 
have  no  feighteis  here.     What  wur  it  o'  about  ?' 

"  'Well,  he  knocked  eawr  Mally  down  i'  th'  slutch,  and  gan  me  a 
beawster  a'  th'  side  o'  th'  yed.    An'  aw'U  warm  him  agean,  that  aw  will' 

"  'Here's  thi  orange.  Tha  perhaps  did  quite  reet  to  leather  him. 
When  Iha  sees  him  next  lime,  tell  him  that  aw  want  him.' 

"And  so  on,  till  all  the  company  were  served,  both  bad  and  good."' 

Bamford  had  been  bedridden  for  eighteen  months,  but 
retained  all  his  mental  faculties  before  his  death,  at  Mostoi), 
on  the  13th  of  March  187J,  just  as  he  was  entering  his 
eighty-fifth  year.  Something  like  a  public  funeral  was 
given  him  when,  a  week  after  his  death,  on  a  Saturday 
aflemoon,  his  remains  were  laid  beside  those  of  his  wife, 
in  the  burial-ground  adjoining  the  parish  church  of  his 
native  Middleton.  Round  the  grave  were  strewn — a  sight 
that  would  have  rejoiced  the  old  man  ^primroses,  lilies, 
and  sprigs  of  holly.  Thronging  crowds  from  Manchester, 
Oldham,  Bury,  Rochdale,  from  all  the  surrounding  country, 
assembled  to  do  him  honour  in  death.  The  ministering 
clergyman,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  so  far  infringed  on 
precedent  as  to  deliver  from  the  pulpit,  before  the  funeral 
service,  an  address  on  the  merits  of  the  venerable  Radical  j 
and  seldom  in  Lancashire  has  there  been  anything  of  the 
kind  more  genuine  than  the  tribute  then  paid  by  men  of 
all  classes  and  parties  to  the  manly,  sterling,  and  genial 
worth  which  disappeared  with  Samuel  Bamford. 
'  Manchtiltr  City  NciBS  of  January  lo,  1874. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTE  ON  THE  CHEVALIER  TOWNELEY 
AND  HUDIBRAS. 

(Page  256-58.) 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  new  edition  (1872-76)  of 
Whitaker's  Whalley  (p.  547,  note),  there  is  printed  for  the 
first  time  the  following  letter  from  Charles  Towneley  (of 
the  Marbles),  giving  some  account  of  his  uncle  the  Chevalier 
Towneley,  and  of  the  French  version  of  Hudibras.  This 
rather  interesting  letter  is  dated  "  30th  September  1800," 
and  it  is  stated,  "  was  bound  up  with  Dr.  ^Vhitaker's  copy 
of  the  3d  edition  "  of  his  History  of  Whalley.  It  confirms, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  theory  broached  in  the  text  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  French  version  of  Hudibras : — 

"  My  kte  uncle,"  Charles  Towneley  writes,  "  was  about 
the  year  1715,  entered  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  filled  the  place 
of  clerk  under  Mr.  Salkeld,  succeeding  therein  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwick.  He  soon  quitted  that  employ, 
and  entered  into  the  French  service,  which  at  that  time  the 
subjects  of  England  were  allowed  to  do.  In  1748,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  military  order  of  Knights  of  St.  Louis. 
He  fixed  his  abode  in  Paris  about  thirty  years.  He  there 
frequented  some  of  the  Rendezvous  of  the  Literati,  who 
are  accustomed  in  that  city  to  assemble  in  a  social  manner 
in  the  evenings  at  the  houses  of  antiquated  ladies  of  fashion, 
who  were  opulent  and  polite,  and  who  gained  respect  by 
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seeing  such  company.  Literature  was  the  prevailing  topic 
of  conversation,  mingled  with  wit  and  the  amusements 
of  social  intercourse.  On  the  publication  of  Voltaire's 
'  Thoughts  on  the  poem  of  Hudibras,'  every  real  or  pretended 
man  of  letters  chattered  on  the  subject  of  Hudibras,  which 
was  praised  by  some  and  vilified  by  others.  My  uncle, 
being  almost  an  adorer  of  that  famous  work,  was  irritated, 
and  for  the  vindication  of  his  favourite  and  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  one  of  these  societies,  Madame  Dublay's,  I  think, 
produced  to  them  a  translation  of  about  sixty  or  one  hlin- 
dred  verses  from  some  chosen  passage.  They  excited  great 
surprise  and  pleasure  in  the  company,  and  invitations  to 
bring  them  more.  He  occasionally  amused  himself  and 
his  friends  in  that  manner,  without  having  the  least  thought 
of  completing  the  translation.  After  a  year  or  two,  Mr. 
Needham,  the  naturalist,  and  friend  of  Buffon,  entreated 
my  uncle  to  fill  up  the  chasms  which  he  had  omitted,  and 
at  length  obtained  the  donation  of  the  manuscript,  with  re- 
luctant permission  from  my  uncle  to  publish  it,  but  without 
a  name.  My  uncle  wrote  a  short  preface,  or  rather  an 
apology  for  the  attempt,  signed  The  Translator,  and  Mr. 
Needham  compiled  explanatory  notes  for  the  assistance  of 
the  French  readers.  -  My  uncle  was  born  at  Townley,"  the 
old  spelling  of  the  place  and  name,  now  converted  into 
Towneley, — "  1697,  and  died  at  Chiswick,  178a." 
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"Brightly  and  pleasantly  n 

"  An  interesting  volume.  . 
"  is  the  most  interesting  of  an 

"  Mr.  Espinasse  hai  gained  a  good  reputation  in  the  world  of  letters 
by  his  '  Life  of  Voltaire.'  and  the  Tolnme  before  us  is  likely  to  enhance 
\\,"~Pall  Mall  Gaulle. 

"  Mr.  Espinasse,  in  preparing  for  publication  his  agreeable  anthology 
of  Lancashire  Worihiet,  doubtless  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of 
abundant  materials  at  his  disposal  and  of  »  grateful  special  public  in 
prospect.  And  he  has  chosen  the  subjects  of  his  biographical  sketches 
with  sullicienl  judgment  to  entitle  him  to  expect  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
Of  course  when  the  heroes  of  a  series  of  popular  biographies  range  front 
John  Bradford,  'Saint  and  Martyr,'  to  Richard  Arkwrlght,  whose 
martyrdom  conusted  in  the  loss  of  his  patent,  and  who  is  still  considered 


so  far  from  a  saint  that  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  recently  brought  him  on 
the  stage,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  producing  a  book  of  varied 
interest.  There  are  many  kinds  of  book  making ;  and  Mr.  £sptnasse*s 
deserves  to  be  classed  as  one  wholly  unobjectionable.  Eschewing  all 
attempts  at  originality  in  his  comments,  he  has,  so  &r  as  we  have 
observed,  been  careful  as  to  atrrectness  in  his  fiocts.  Thus,  as  he  has 
evidently  been  a  diligent  reader  of  a  considerable  range  of  authorities, 
he  has  produced  a  very  readable  volume,  in  which  it  is  satisfiurtory  to 
meet  with  nothing  that  is  offensive,  little  that  is  tedious,  and  much  that 
is  interesting.  In  these  da]^  of  ready-made  biography,  it  is  refreshing 
to  find  a  writer,  whose  sketches  are  obviously  designed  for  popular  read- 
ing, abstain  from  empty  phrases  and  fordbly-feeble  flights  of  rhetoric 
.  .  .  We  shall,  we  hope,  be  pardoned  for  having  called  particular 
attention  among  Mr.  £spinasse*s  sketches  to  one  descriptive  of  lo  calm 
and  unpretending  a  life  as  that  of  John  B]nrom.  There  are  other  figures 
recalled  by  this  book  on  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dwelL  Hugh 
Oldham,  the  founder  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  and 
Humphrey  Chetham,  the  founder  of  the  Chetham  Hospital,  and, 
by  a  bequest  of  money,  the  originator  of  the  fine  library  belonging  to 
that  institution,  are  not  forgotten  among  those  who  have  in  their 
generation  done  as  good  service  to  their  native  city  as  the  builder  of 
the  biggest  warehouse  which  ever  eclipsed  all  its  predecessors,  in  order 
to  be  eclipsed  in  its  turn.  The  authors  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  county  of  course  claim  their  share  in 
any  list  of  Lancashire  Worthies ;  and  the  history  of  the  Bridgewater 
Canal,  as  well  as  a  long  narrative  of  *  Arkwright's  Case,'  may  be  once 
more  read  in  Mr.  Espinasse's  pages.  He  has  also  found  room  for  a 
curious  sketch  of  the  life  of  '  the  first  member  for  Manchester,'  Charles 
Worsley,  who  was  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  major-generals,  and,  if 
the  very  probable  conjecture  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  be  correct,  is 
the  solitary  regicide  whose  remains  at  this  day  continue  to  repose  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  A  hero  of  a  different  kind,  likewise  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  Barton  Booth,  the  actor  who  performed  the 
part  of  Cato  on  the  famous  night  of  the  production  of  Addison's 
tragedy.  Mr.  Espinasse's  book  is  therefore  sufficiently  full  of  variety, 
and  may  be  safely  recommended  to  readers  in  and  out  of  Lancashire, 
who  like  their  history  in  small  slices." — Saturday  Review, 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  literature,  and  certainly  ought  to  take 
its  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  Lancashire  Library." — The  Inquirer, 

"  Mr.  Espinasse  has  not  attempted  to  exhaust  his  subject  His 
volume  comprises  only  thirteen  lives,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  complete  work  or  as  a  first  series,  is  not  stated.    We  hope  that  its 


receplian  by  the  public  rnay  lie  such  as  to  induce  ils  author  lo  continue 
his  labours.  Mr.  Espinssse  wiiles  with  a  care  and  sobtiely  which  form 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  provincial  vutgatilji  which  tomelimes  marks 
the  bit^rapher  of  county  worthies.  There  is  no  disposition  to  exalt 
persons  became  they  were  connected  with  Lancashire,  but  an  evident 
desire  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts  of  each  case.  He  also  shows  a  laud- 
able anxiety  to  give  credit  to  each  writer  from  whom  he  quotes." — 

"A    painstakinf^    entertainine,    and    well-written    production."  — 


"With  a  freer  and  finer  literary  touch,  the  author  of  the  'Life  of 
Voltaire '  has  done  for  the  Worthies  of  Lancashire  what  Dr.  Lonsdale 
has  done  for  the  Worthies  of  Cumberland.  Mr.  Espinosse  is  evidently 
accustomed  to  literary  and  anltquarian  research,  and  has  a  been  eye  for 
local  humours,  as  they  are  called,  and  special  types  of  chaiscter.  The 
county  on  which  he  has  chosen  to  exercise  these  gifts  is  one  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  of  consideration.  There  is  scarcely  a  department  of 
intellectual  or  moral  enterprise  io  which  Lancashire  bu  not  sent  a  man 
to  the  front.  True,  she  has  been  stronger  in  the  more  masculine,  if  less 
(■fined,  pursuits  of  science  and  industnal  improvement  than  in  literature 
and  art ;  but  even  in  these  Mr.  Espinasse  adduces  ample  evidence  that 
tl  e  faculties  for  producing  hrst-rate  work  have  not  been  wanting,  but 
have  been  dcHecled  into  more  absorbing  channels.  .  .  .  Lancashire 
appears  in  his  pages,  if  sometimes  an  'arida  nutrix,'  at  all  times  a 
'  nutrii  leonum,'  and  the  reader  gazes  on  this  portiai!  and  on  that  with 
divided  feelings— now  recognising  the  slow  rise  of  worth  by  poverty 
depressed — now  seeing  craft  and  boldness  win  the  day — now  finding 
that  genius  and  patience  have  had  their  reward  deferred  till  after  their 
forthputter's  death.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Ejpinasse's  work  is  a  much 
healthier  one  than  '  Smiles's  Self-Help,'  which  seems  written  to  apoth- 
eosise  mere  '  success,'  taking  no  account  of  the  noble  failures  of  which 
all  history  is  full.  His  '  Lancashire  Worthies,'  in  fact,  are  an  excellent 
study  for  youth,  teaching  how  to  bear  (he  clouds  and  how  to  enjoy  the 
sunshine  of  fortune.  The  sketches  of  the  First  and  of  the  Seventh  Earl 
of  Derby  are  exceedingly  interesting,  apart  from,  but  still  more  in  con- 
nection with,  the  political  career  of  their  last  two  descendants ;  while 
the  lives  of  (he  '  great '  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  of  John  Kay  and  Jamei 
Haigreaves,  and  lastly  of  Richard  Arkwiighl,  are  admirable  specimens 
of  industrial  biography.  Our  medical  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
sketch  of  John  Byrom  ;  and  readers  of  every  degree  will  find  much  (o 
entertain  and  little  less  to  instruct  in  each  chapter  of  '  Lanca-^hiie 
Worthies.'  Would  that  every  English  county  had  as  effective  a  bio- 
3r 


^raplicr  as  Mr.  Kspinasse ;  would  that  every  English  county  deserved 
it  like  Lancashire.** — Tfu  Lawet. 

**  An  infinite  amount  of  patient  industry  and  indefatigable  research 
has  l)een  well  expended  on  the  work,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  author 
for  the  useful  and  entertaining  volume  that  he  has  produced.  .  .  .  \Vc 
can  recommcn<l  *  Lancashire  Worthies '  as  a  very  valuable  and  interest- 
ing book." — Court  Circular. 

**  A  valuable  contribution  to  Lancashire  Biography." — Colonel  Fish- 
wick's  Lancashire  Library  (London,  1875). 

•*  In  a  volume,  certainly  not  too  large  for  its  subject,  Mr.  Elspina.<ise 
has  given  us  sketches  of  the  lives  of  some  famous  Lancashire  men.     As 
often  as  possible  Mr.  P^spinasse  lets  these  men  tell  their  own  story,  or 
at  least  makes  tiieir  friends  and  contemporaries  perform  the  ofHce  of 
biographer.     His  part  of  the  task  has  been  mainly  that  of  selection  and 
condensation,  and  it  has  been  done  with  his  habitual  care.    liis  '  origin- 
ality '  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  his  painstaking  industry.      He  has  read 
much  and  judiciously  ft^r  each  life,  and  he  has  furnished  us  in  most  coses 
with  materials  for  the  twofold  study  of  the  man  in  the  epoch  and  of  the 
epoch  in  the  man.     This  holds  true  mote  particularly  of  the  longer 
lives  :  in  some  few  the  account  has  been  limited  by  the  want  of  trust- 
worthy sources  of  information,  and  the  author  has  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  tell  us  that  our  curiosity  cannot  be  satisfied.     But,  when  he 
writes  most  copiously,  Mr.  Espinasse  is  never  tedious,  and  in  the  sketches 
of  his  more  considerable  |)ersonages  he  seems  to  have  hit  the  exact  mean 
between  brevity  and  diffusiveness.     In  this  respect  he  would  be  a  useful 
model  for  many  biographers  who,  Uke  the  novelists,  whatever  the  little- 
ness of  their  subject,  feel  l>ound  to  produce  a  big  book.   .  .  .  Knough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  interesting  character  of  the  book.     Mr. 
Kspinasse  ahnost  invaria])ly  makes  the  best  use  of  the  limited  space  at 
his  command.     He  tries  to  show  us  something  of  every  side  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  we  arc  enabled  to  see  his  characters  in  domestic  as  well  as  in 
public  life.     The  skctclies  of  Lancashire  and  especially  of  Manchester 
manners,  and  in  each  of  the  four  centuries  immediately  preceding  our 
own,  are  among  the  most  entertaining  parts  of  a  volume  in  which  there 
is  not  one  dull  page." — Manchester  Guardian, 

**  The  title  of  this  l)Ook,  though  quite  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  its 
biographical  sketches,  is  nevertheless  to  a  certain  extent  misleading. 
It  will  probably  suggest  to  many  readers  a  collection  of  biographies 
compiled  after  a  well-known  and  often  employed  model.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  judge  Mr.  Espinasse's  interesting  book  by  the  standards 
of  these  monuments  of  industry  without  investigation.     In  ^  Lancashire 


Woithiea '  we  have  >  series  at  valuable  and  careful!  jr-wciuen  memoirs, 
some  ot  which  approach  to  historical  jmporlaiice,  and  insleiul  of  beii^ 
content  with  the  apinioos  and  ioferences  of  previous  writeis,  Mr.  Espin- 
asse  has  in  all  possible  cases  made  a  careful  euLmination  of  originai 
documents  as  well  as  of  the  published  writiagi  of  previous  authors,  and 
the  lists  of  books  consulted  indicate  the  jadicioosaess  and  extent  of  his 
surveys.  .  .  .  We  have  not  attempted  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  ititcreal  suggesteil  by  this  volume,  but  possibly  we  have  said 
enough  to  induce  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  great 
deeds  of  men  who  have  helped  to  make  the  county  famous  lo  read  for 
themselves.  Many  of  them  will  probably  agree  with  us  thai  there  is  no 
reason  why  Mr.  E-ipinasse  should  not  give  us  a  volume  of  '  Modem 
Worthies.' " — ilaachesUr  Examiner  and  Timti. 

"  Lancashire  men  are  justly  proud  oF  their  native  county.  Leaving 
London  out  of  the  question,  and  perhaps  also  excepting  Devonshire,  no 
other  county  has  produced  so  many  remarkable  men  or  so  many  men 
who  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  nation.  At  the 
present  lime  the  inBuence  of  the  county  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  mainly 
derived  from  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  importance.  In  the 
past,  however,  men  from  Lancashire  were  in  every  walk  of  life  engaged 
in  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  'making  history.'  It  was  a  happy  thought 
therefore  of  M  r.  Espinasse  to  pick  out  a  baker's  dozen  of  these  worthies 
tm<l  to  tell  the  stories  of  their  lives.  Possibly  there  is  not  much  in 
these  biographies  wliich  may  not  be  found  in  a  printed  form  elsewhere, 
but  the  greater  pari  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  is  in- 
accessible to  the  general  reader.  To  him  it  will  be  a  boon  of  no  small 
magnitude  and  value  to  have  so  much  scattered  information  bronghl 
into  a  convenient  form,  and  told  with  all  that  grace  of  style  of  which 
Mr.  Espinasse  is  so  consummate  a  master.  .  .  .  His  book  may  be  safely 
and  cordially  recommended,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  gratefully 
received  in  many  thousands  of  patriotic  Lancashire  houses  during  the 
present  season." — MatuAitltr  Cntritr. 

"  The  history  of  Lancashire  iitdusliy,  in  a  popular  as  distinguished 
from  a  technical  form,  has  yet  to  be  mitten,  but  a  beginning  has  been 
successfully  made  in  the  volume  of  biography  just  issued.  Mr.  Francis 
Espinaue  in  two  of  the  chapters  of  his  '  Lancashire  Worthies '  has  told, 
in  on  attractive  and  readable  way,  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  cotton' 
manaracture  in  England  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  vicissi- 
tudes and  trials  in  the  lives  of  the  early  pioneers  give  to  the  narrative 
some  of  the  main  elements  of  romance,  and  the  small  beginnings  from 
which  the  trade  had  its  origin,  and  the  primitive  surroundings  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  grew  and  gathered  strength,  present  a  startling  con- 


trast  to  the  gigantic  expansion  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Espinasse,  in 
his  record  of  the  careers  of  Kay,  Hargreaves,  and  Arkwright,  and  in 
his  endeavours  to  discover  the  rightful  claims  and  merits  of  each,  has 
threaded  his  way  through  conflicting  evidence  with  wonderful  industry 
and  patience." — Manchester  City  News, 

**  Eminently  readable  and  instructive." — Liverpool  AUnon, 

"A  gallery  which  includes  such  portraits  as  those  of  John  Bradford, 
Jeremiah  Horrocks,  Humphrey  Chetham,  Booth  the  Player,  John  Byrom, 
John  Collier  (*Tim  Bobbin'),  the  'great'  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  James 
Hargreaves,  and  Richard  Arkwright,  must  have  a  special  charm  for 
Lancashire  readers.  In  the  volume  before  us  there  is  no  pretence  of 
doing  an3rthing  beyond  telling  the  simple  history  of  the  '  Worthies '  com- 
prised within  its  pages.  Not  one  word  of  preface,  and  but  few  words 
of  comment,  have  been  added  by  the  pen  of  the  compiler.  He  has 
found  profuse  and  interesting  incident  in  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  and 
has  noted  it  down  in  such  a  pleasant  vein  that  we  could  quote  from  it 
by  the  column  without  wearying  the  reader." — Liverpool  Mercury, 

"This  is  a  pleasant,  well- written,  readable  book,  abounding  with 
valuable  information,  and  full  of  interest  to  the  people  of  Lancashire. 
The  '  Worthies,'  or  eminent  men,  whose  memoirs  are  here  briefly  and 
tersely  chronicled,  embrace  a  wide  range  of  character  and  pursuits,  and 
have  claims  of  various  descriptions  to  be  enrolled  in  such  a  distinguished 
category.  .  .  .  Mr.  Espinasse  has  done  his  work  carefully  and  welL 
Abundant  research  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  collection  of  the 
materials,  and  his  authorities  are  quoted  and  acknowledged  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  materials  when  obtained  have  been  skilfully  ar- 
ranged ;  and  the  biographer  writes  with  ease  and  el^ance  in  most 
passages,  but,  where  necessary,  with  freedom  and  force  as  well.  His 
style  is  perspicuous,  and  his  diction  equally  commendable,  both  being 
lucid  rather  than  ornate.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  material  of  the 
same  description  to  work  upon  before  the  list  of  even  Lancashire 
Worthies  can  be  exhausted,  and  we  hope  that  some  day  Mr.  Espinasse 
will  give  us  some  further  gleanings  from  the  same  fertile  field." — Livers 
pool  Courier, 

''Mr.  Francis  Espinasse  has  written  a  volume  of  Lancashire  bio- 
graphies, which  fairly  deserves  to  be  placed,  as  a  piece  of  literary  work- 
manship, on  a  level  with  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  In  his  hands  the 
almost  lost  art  of  compilation  is  revived  with  wonderful  skill,  force,  and 
effectiveness.  Apart  altogether  from  the  subject  of  his  narrative,  it  is 
simply  a  delight  to  watch  how  the  narrative  is  put  together ;  to  note 
how  the  abundant  materials  are  handled  and  set  in  orderly  array ;  and 


to  observe  how  the  author  threads  tiU  way  through  dry  and  mustj 
record),  uid,  by  iheer  power  of  the  literaiy  art,  breathes  toto  them  the 
breath  of  life.  The  mult  is  a  book  that  is  at  once  singnlaily  accurate 
in  its  details,  picturesque  and  eminently  readable  as  a  Danaiioti,  and 
eflectiTe  in  its  final  impression.  The  story  of  each  life  is  not  only 
pleatatitly  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  he  prepresses  through 
it,  but  it  leaves  an  indelible  impress  upon  his  menoty.  Yoo  know  at 
the  end  everything  that  can  be  knuwn,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
material  to  an  adequate  apprehension  of  the  carter  and  character  of 
the  labject  under  review,  and  all  this  in  the  biiefett  possible  space 
Gonrislent  with  the  nature  of  the  materials.  The  tireless  industry  which 
has  gone  to  the  making  of  such  a  result  will  be  obvioui  to  any  one  who 
considers  for  a  moment  the  wide  rsoge  of  'authorities'  consulted  and 
collated  during  the  process.  Tlie  French  author,  M.  Bastiat,  wrote  a 
brochure  on  political  economy,  which  he  entitled,  '  What  is  Seen  and 
what  is  not  Seen.'  We  should  be  inclined  to  say  of  Mr.  Esfunasse's 
volume,  that  what  is  not  seen  of  the  labour  and  skill  which  he  contri- 
buted to  its  production  is  hr  in  excess  of  what  is  seen  ;  and  in  this,  it 
seems  to  us,  consists  the  first  and  most  essential  merit  of  the  art  of 
compilation.  The  autbor,  with  infinite  trouble,  extracts  the  dross,  and 
cuts  it  away  ;  the  reader  receives  the  ore  only,  but  in  a  setting  which 
enhances  its  value,  and  gives  it  permanent  worth.  .  .  .  We  have  now 
said  sufGdent  to  indicate  the  merits  of  this  cootribution  to  bicfraphical 
literature.  The  interest  of  its  materials,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
transcends  the  limits  of  the  county  to  whose  worthies  it  is  devoted,  and 
the  grace  and  picturesquencss  of  its  style,  its  historical  and  anecdotal 
lore,  and  the  thorough  soundness  and  honesty  of  the  workounship, 
ought  to  secure  for  (he  volume  a  wide  circle  of  readers." — Yarlahirt 
Past. 

"All  Lancashire  men  who  interest  themselves  in  local  literature  and 
antiquities  will  find  the  'Worthies'  an  exquisite  bvitne-tmulu." — 
GlasgmB  Naa. 
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